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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 8, 1961 
U.S. SENATE, 


CoMMITTEE ON Lapor AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 
SUBCOMMITYEE ON EDUCATION, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, in room 1202, New Senate 
Office Building, at 9:30 a.m., Senator Wayne Morse (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Morse (presiding), Hill, McNamara, Yarbor- 
ough, Clark, Randolph, Javits, and Goldwater, members of the sub- 
committee; and Dirksen, member of the full committee. 

Also present: Senators Fulbright and Cotton. 

Committee staff members present: Stewart E. McClure, chief clerk; 
John S. Forsythe, general counsel; Charles Lee, professional statt 
member of the subcommittee; Michael] Bernstein, minority counsel; 
Raymond Hurley and John Stringer, associate minority counsels. 

Senator Morsr. The subcommittee will come to order. 

The Chair wishes to express his appreciation to each of the wit- 
nesses who will appear in the course of the hearings upon this subject 
of vital importance for the future well-being of our country. What 
each witness brings to the subcommittee contributes mateninlly to the 
deliberations which we, with our colleagues, will carry on in the weeks 
immediately ahead, as the Federal aid to education legislation moves 
on its course through the Senate. 

The Chair also wishes to express its appreciation to the members 
of the subcommittee who are sitting with him this morning. In par- 
ticular he wishes to announce that he speaks for the distinguished 
Senator from the great State of West Virginia, who has a deep and 
abiding interest in the legislation under discussion this morning, 
but who, through unavoidable commitments made long in advance of 
the hearing date, cannot be with us. Senator Jennings Randolph 
will be able in subsequent days to participate in the hearings, but 
this morning he must be in Atlantic City at the American Road 
Builders Congress in connection with the duties imposed upon him by 
his service on other committee and subcommittee assignments of the 
Senate. 

BILLS UNDER CONSIDERATION 


The hearings this morning are upon the following bills: 
8, introduced by Senator McNamara, for himself and Senator 
art. 
S. 57, introduced by Senator Goldwater. 
S. 298, introduced by Senator Cotton. 
S. 433, introduced by Senator Dirksen. 
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S. 723, introduced by Senator Cooper, for himself and Senators 
Javits, Aiken, Fulbright, Anderson, Kuchel, Fong, and Wiley. 

S. 991, introduced by Senator Dirksen for Senator Goldwater. 

S. 1021, the administration bill, introduced by the chairman of the 
eiteammaie: for himself and Senators Humphrey, Long of Hawaii, 
Long of Missouri, Pell, Randolph, Jackson, Clark, McNamara, Neu- 
berger, Moss, Metcalf, Chavez, Williams of New Jersey, Byrd of 
West Vir ginia, F ulbright, Burdick, Magnuson, Muskie, Church, 
McGee, and Yarborou ch. Senator Douglas has also asked, at the 
next printing of the vill, to have his name added as a cosponsor. 

S. 107s, introduced by Senator Engle. 

S. 1109, introduced by Senator Kuchel and Senators Butler and 
Blakley. 

The Chair directs the reporter at this point to insert into the hear- 
ing record copies of the bills together with such departmental reports 
as “appertain to each bill. The reports not yet secured by the com- 
mittee will be inserted by the staff in the printed hearings upon 
receipt. 


(The bills and departmental reports follow :) 


[S. 8, 87th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To authorize Federal tinancial assistunee for school construction and teacher’ 
salaries 


Be it enacted by the Scnate and House of Representatives of the United Statcs 
of America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


SEcTION 1. This Act may be cited as the “School Assistance Act of 1961’’. 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this Act to authorize a two-year program of 
Federal grants to the States to provide assistance in the construction of urgently 
needed public elementary and secondary school facilities in local communities 
and for teachers’ salaries. 


ASSURANCE AGAINST FEDERAL INTERFERENCE IN SCHOOLS 


Sec. 3. In the administration of this Act, no department, agency, officer, or 
employee of the United States shall exercise any direction, supervision, or con- 
trol over the policy determination, personnel, curriculum, program of instruction, 
or the administration or operation of any school or school system. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 4. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1961, and for the next fiscal year, an amount equal to $20 times a 
number equal to the school-age population of the United States, as defined in 
section 5(b) (4), for the purpose of making payments to State educational 
agencies to provide assistance in the construction of urgently needed public 
elementary and secondary school facilities in local communities and for teachers’ 
salaries under this Act. 


ALLOTMENTS AND PAYMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 5. (a) The sums appropriated pursuant to section 4 shall be allotted 
among the States on the basis of the income per child of school age, the 
school-acve population, and effort for school purposes of the respective States. 
Subject to the provisions of section 6, such allotments sball be made as follows: 
The Commissioner shall allot to each State for each fiscal year an amount which 
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bears the same ratio to the sums appropriated pursuant to section 4 for such year 
as the product of— 

(1) the school-age population of the State, and 

(2) the State's allotment ratio (as determined under subsection (b) ) 
bears to the sum of the corresponding products for all the States. 

(b) lor purposes of this Act— 

(1) The “allotment ratio” for any State shall be 1.00 less the product of 
(A) .50 and (B) the quotient obtained by dividing the income per child of school 
age for the State by the income per child of school age for all the States (ex- 
clusive of Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands), except that (A) the 
allotment ratio shall in no case be less than .25 or more than .75, and (B) 
the allotment ratio for Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands shall be .75. 

(2) The allotment ratios shall be promulgated by the Commissioner as soon as 
possible after the enactment of this Act on the basis of the average of the 
incomes per child of school age for the States and for all the States (exclusive of 
Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands) for the three most recent con- 
secutive years for which satisfactory data are :vailable from the Department 
of Commerce. Such promulgation shall be conclusive for purposes of this Act. 

(3) The term ‘child of school age’ means a member of the population between 
the ages of five and seventeen, both inclusive. 

(4) The term “school-age population” means that part of the population 
which is between the ages of five and seventeen, both inclusive, and such 
school-age population for the several States shall be determined by the Com- 
missioner on the basis of the population between such ages for the most recent 
year for which satisfactory data are available from the Department of Commerce. 

(5) The term “income per child of school age’ for any State or for all the 
States means the total personal income for the State and for all the States (ex- 
clusive of Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands), respectively, divided by 
the number of children of school age (in the State and in all such States, 
respectively ). 

(c) As soon as possible after amounts appropriated under section 4 become 
available for payment, the Commissioner shall pay to each State, which has 
complied with the provisious of section 7 for the year with respect to which 
such payment is to be made, the amount allotted to it pursuant to subsection (a) 
of this section. as adjusted by the application of the provisions of section 6. 


MAINTENANCE OF STATE AND LOCAL SUPPORT FOR SCHOOr FINANCING 


Sec. 6. (a) The allotment of any State under section 5 shall be reduced 
by the percentage (if »ny) by which its State school effort index for such year 
is less than the national school effort index for such year, with the exception that 
during the first year that allotments are made under this Act this provision 
shall not be applicable. The total of such reductions shall be reallotted among 
the remaining States by proportionately increasing their allotments under sec- 
tion 5 for such year. 

(b) For purposes of subsection (a)— 

(1) The ‘State school effort index" for any State for a fiscal year is the 
quotient obtained by dividing (A) the State’s school expenditures per public 
school child by (B) the income per child of school age for the State; except that 
the State school effort index shall be deemed to be equal to the national school 
effort index in the case of (i) Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, and the 
District of Columbia, and (ii) any State for which the school expenditures per 
public school child are not less than the school expenditures per public school 
child for all the States: 

(2) The “national school effort index” for any fiscal year is the quotient 
obtained by dividing (A) the school expenditures per public school child for 
all the States (exclusive of Puerto Rico, Guam, the Virgin Islands, and the 
District of Columbia) by (B) the income per child of school age for all such 
States. 

(c)(1) The school expenditures per public school child for any State for 
purposes of determining its State school effort index for any fiscal year means 
the quotient obtained by dividing (A) the total expenditures by the State and 
subdivisions thereof for elementary and secondary education made from funds 
derived from State and local sources in the State, as determined by the Com- 
missioner on the basis of data for the most recent school year for which satis- 
factory data for the several States are available to him, by (B) the number of 
children in average daily attendance {n public elementary and secondary schools 
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in such State, as determined by the Commissioner for such most recently school 
year. 

(2) The school expenditures per public school child for all the States for pur- 
poses of determining the national school effort index for any fiscal year means 
the quotient obtained by dividing (A) the total expenditures by all the States 
(exclusive of Puerto Rico, Guam, the Virgin Islands, and the District of Colum- 
bia) and subdivisions thereof for elementary and secondary education made from 
funds derived from State and lucal sources, as determined by the Commis- 
sioner for the same school year is used under paragraph (1), by (B) the nuin- 
ber of children in average daily attendance for such year in public elementary 
and secondary schools in all such States, determined as provided in para- 
graph (1). 

(3) The income per child of school age for any State and for all the State, 
shall, for purposes of subsection (b), be determined by the Commissioner on 
the basis of the incomes per child of school age for the most recent year for 
which satisfactory data are available from the Department of Commerce. 


STATE APPLICATIONS 


Sec. 7. The State education agency of each State which desires to receive 
an allotment and payment under this Act shall submit an application to the 
Commissioner which— 

(a) provides assurance that the State education agency shall be the sole 
avency for administering the funds received under this Act: 

(b) sets forth procedures to insure that funds will be allocated among 
school facilities construction projects within the State so that priority is 
given to local education agencies which, in the judgment of the State edu- 
cation agency, have the greatest need for additional schoo) facilities and 
which are least able to finance the cost of needed school facilities : 

(c) provides assurance that every applicant, whose application for funds 
received under this Act for a construction project is denied, will be given an 
opportunity for a hearing before the State education agency ; 

(d) sets forth procedures for such fiscal control as may be necessary 
to assure proper disbursement of funds paid to the State under this Act: 

(e) specifies the proportion of its State allotment that will be expended 
for (1) the construction of school facilities and (2) for teachers’ salaries; 
and 

(f) certifies that funds the State education agency specifies for teachers’ 
salaries will be distributed among the local education agencies of the State 
to be expended solely for teachers’ salaries in accordance with this Act. 

In the case of any State in which a State agency has exclusive responsibility 
for the financing of the construction of school facilities, the Commissioner miy 
modify or make inapplicable any of the foregoing provisions of this section with 
respect to the funds specified for school construction to the extent he deems 
such action appropriate in the light of the special governmental or school organi- 
zation of such State. 


MATCHING BY STATES AND LOCAL COMMUNITIES 


Sec. 8. (a) After the first year that allotments are made under this Act, a 
State in order to receive its allotment for the following year must have matched 
the Federal funds the State received under the Act in the previous year by 
having increased its expenditures for elementary and secondary education by 
an amount that is not less than the product of (A) the State's share and (B) 
the expenditures for elementary and secondary education from State and local 
sources in the base school year 1960-1961: Provided, That the State allotment 
shall be reduced by an amount equal to the sum by which the State fails to 
match the prescribed amount set forth in this section. The total of such re 
duction shall be reallotted among the remaining States by proportionately in- 
creasing their allotments under section 5. 

(b) The “State's share” for a State shall be 5 per centum of the remainder 
of 1.00 less the State’s allotment ratio as computed under section 5 except that 
in no case shall the State’s allotment ratio be less than 0.331%4 or more than 
0.662%. 

(c) For the purposes of this section expenditures for elementary and second- 
ary education for any year means the total expenditures for public elementary 
and secondary schools by the State and subdivisions thereof made from funds 
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derived from State and local sources in the State, as determined by the Com- 
missioner on the basis of data supplied to him by the State education agencies. 

(d) A State shall be considered to have matched its Federal funds in any 
year in which its school-age population is less than its school-age population in 
the base school year 1960-1961. 

(e) If for any reason a Stite should fail to receive funds under this Act in 
any given year, for the purposes of the matching provisions contained in 
subsection (a), the State will be considered to have received Federal funds 
under this Act in that year. 


PERIOD FOR USE OF FUNDS AND CERTIFICATION BY STATES 


Sec. 9. (a) Upon receipt by the State, funds paid under this Act for any 
fiscal year shall thereafter be deemed to be State funds to be distributed and 
expended in accordance with the provisions of this Act not later than the end 
of the fiscal year following such fiscal year for which such funds were distributed. 

(b) The State education agency of each State receiving funds under this 
Act shall, prior to the termination of such following fiscal year, (1) certify the 
amount of such funds received by such State which have been so distributed 
and expended, and (2) pay to the Coummissioner any amount of such funds which 
have not been so expended. 

(ec) Any funds paid to the Commissioner under the provisions of this section 
shall be reallotted and paid to the States under the provisions of this Act during 
the fiscal year following that in which such funds were so paid to the Commis- 
sioner. 

LABOR STANDARDS 


SEc. 10. (a) The State education agency of each State which receives funds 
under this Act shall give adequate assurance to the Commissioner that all 
laborers and mechanics employed by contractors or subcontractors in the per- 
formance of work on school construction financed in whole or in part under 
this Act will be paid wages at rates not less than those prevailing on similar 
construction in the locality as determined by the Davis-Bacon Act, as amended 
(40 U.S.C. 276a—276a-5 ). 

(b) With respect to the labor standards specified in subsection (a) of this 
section the Secretary of Labor shall act in accordance with Reorganization Plan 
Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176; 64 Stat. 1267) and section 2 of the Act of 
June 13, 1934, as amended (40 U.S.C. 276c). 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 11. For purposes of this Act— 

(a) The term ‘Commissioner’ means the (United States) Commissioner 
of Education. 

(b) The term “State” includes Puerto Rico, Guam, the Virgin Islands, and 
the District of Columbia. 

(c) The term “State education agency” means the State board of education or 
other agency or officer primarily responsible for the State supervision of public 
elementary and secondary schools, or, if different, the officer or agency primarily 
responsible for State construction or supervision of construction of such 
schools, whichever may be designated by the Governor or by State law. 

(dq) The term “local education agency’ means a board of education or other 
legally constituted local school authority having administrative control and 
direction of free public education in a city. county, township, school district, 
or political subdivision in a State; except that, in any State in which a State 
agency has exclusive responsibility for the financing of the construction of school 
facilities, it means such State agency. Ifa separate public authority has respon- 
sibility for the provision or maintenance of school facilities for any local educa- 
tional agency or the financing of the construction thereof. such term includes 
such other authority. 

(e) The term ‘school facilities’ means classrooms and related facilities 
(including furniture, instructional materials other than textbooks, equipment, 
machinery, and utilities necessary or appropriate for school purposes) for edu- 
cation which is provided by a school district for elementary or secondary 
education, in the applicable State, at public expense and under public supervi- 
sion and direction; and interests in land (including site, grading and improve- 
ment) on which such facilities are constructed. Such term does not include 
athletic stadiums, or structures, or facilities intended primarily for events, such 
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as athletic exhibitions, contests, or games, for which admission is to be charged 
to the general public. 

(f) The terms “construct”, “constructing”, and “construction” include the 
preparation of drawings and specifications for school facilities ; erecting, build- 
ing, acquiring, altering, remodeling, improving, or extending school facilities: 
and the inspection and supervision of the construction of school facilities. 

(x) The term “teacher” means any member of the instructional staff of a 
public elementary or secondary school as defined by the State education agency 
of each State. : 

(h) The term ‘teachers’ salaries’ means the monetary compensation paid 
to teachers for services rendered in connection with their employment. 


{S. 57, Sith Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To amend Public Laws 815 and &74, Eighty-first Congress, relating to school 
assistance in federally affected areas, so as to limit payments under such laws to 
situations involving tax-exempt Federal property 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembicd, That this Act may be cited as the “Federally 
Affected Areas School Assistance Amendments of 1961”. 


TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO PUBLIC LAW 874 
EMPLOYMENT ON FEDERAL PROPERTY 


Sec. 101. (a) The first sentence of subsection (b) of section 3 of the Act 
of September 30, 1950. as amended (20 U.S.C. 238). relating to the determina- 
tion of the number of children residing on Federal property or residing with 
a parent employed on Federal property, is amended by striking out “who, while 
in attendance at such schools, either resided on Federal property, or resided 
with a parent employed on Federal property situated in whole or in part in 
the same State as such agency or situated within a reasonable commuting dis- 
tance from the school district of such agency’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“who, while in attendance at such schools, (1) resided on Federal property, or 
(2) resided with a parent employed on Federal property situated in whole or 
in part in the school district of such agency, or (3) resided with a parent em- 
ployed on Federal property (A) all of which is situated outside of the school 
district of such agency and (B) all or part of which is situated within the same 
State as such school district or within reasonable commuting distance from 
such school district”. 

(b) Clause (B) of paragraph (1) of subsection (c) of such section, relating 
to computation of the amount of entitlement, is amended to read: “(B) the 
sum of the number of children determined under subsection (a), 50 per centum 
of the number of children determined under clause (1) of subsection (b), 40 
per centum of the number of children determined under clause (2) of such 
subsection, and 25 per centum of the number of children determined under 
clause (3) of such subsection”. 


DISTRICTS WHICH CEASE TO MEET ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


Sec. 102. Clause (B) of paragraph (2) of such subsection (c) is amended 
by striking out “, except that such 3 per centum requirement need not be met 
by such agency for any period of two fiscal years which follows a fiseal year 
during which such agency met such requirement and was entitled to payment 
under the provisions of this section, but the payment, under the provisions of 
this section to such agency for the second fiscal year of any such two-year period 
during which such requirement is not met, shall be reduced by 50 per centum 
of the amount thereof”. 


SUDDEN AND SUBSTANTIAL INCREASES IN ATTENDANCE 


Sec. 103. (a) Section 4 of such Act (20 U.S.C. 239), relating to sudden and 
substantial increases in school attendance as a result of activities of the United 
States, is repealed. 

(b) Clause (A) of section 3(c) (4) of such Act is amended by striking out 
“(including funds available under section 4 of this Act)”’. 


~ 
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(c) Subsection (a) of section 5 of such Act (20 U.S.C. 240), relating to the 
method of making payments, is amended by striking out “section 2, 3, or 4” and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘section 2 or 3”. 

(ad) Subsection (c) of such section is amended by striking out “sections 2, 
3, and 4(a)” and inserting in lieu thereof ‘sections 2 and 3”’. 


FEDERAL PROPERTY LEASED TO PRIVATE PERSONS 


Sec. 104. (a) The first two sentences of paragraph (1) of section 9 of 
such Act (20 U.S.C. 244), relating to the definition of “Federal property’, are 
amended to read: ‘The term ‘Federal property’ means real property which is 
owned by the United States and from which no State, political subdivision of a 
State, or the District of Columbia could, because of the immunity of the 
property from taxation under the Constitution and laws of the United States, 
derive tax revenues on substantially its full value, by a tax imposed either with 
respect to the property or with respect to any use thereof or interest therein.” 

(b) The third sentence of such paragraph is amended by inserting ‘‘and” 
before “(B)" and by striking out “, and (C) any school which is providing 
flight training to members of the Air Force under contractual arrangements with 
the Department of the Air Force at an airport which is owned by a State or 
a political subdivision of a State’’. 

(c) Section 2(b) (1) of such Act is amended by striking out “and property 
taxes paid with respect to Federal property, whether or nct such taxes are paid 
by the United States,’’. 


TITLE II—AMENDMENTS TO PUBLIC LAW 815 
EMPLOYMENT ON FEDERAL PROPERTY 


Sec. 201. (a) Paragraph (2) of section 5(a) of the Act of September 23, 
1950, as amended (20 U.S.C. 635), relating to the determination of the number 
of children residing on Federal property or residing with a parent employed on 
Federal property for purposes of the limitation on the total of the payments to 
any local educational agency, is amended by siriking out the matter preceding 
the period and inserting in lieu thereof: 


““(2) (A) the estimated increase, since the base year, in the number of 
children residing on Federal property, multiplied by 50 per centum of the 
average per pupil cost of constructing minimum school facilities in the 
State in which the school district of such agency is located; (B) the esti- 
mated increase, since the base year, in the number of children residing with 
a parent employed on Federal property situated in whole or in part in the 
school district of such agency, multiplied by 40 per centum of such average 
per pupil cost: and (C) the estimated increase, since the base year, in the 
number of children residing with a parent employed on Federal property 
situated (i) completely outside the school district of such agency but (ii) 
in whole or in part in the same State as such school district or within 
reasonable commuting distance from such school district, multiplied by 
25 per centum of such average per pupil cost”. 


(b) Section 5(b) of such Act is amended by striking out “two or more” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “both”, and by striking out “paragraph (2)” and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘clause (A), (B), or (C) of paragraph (2)”. 


SUDDEN AND SUBSTANTIAL INCREASES IN ATTENDANCE 


Sec. 202. (a) Section 5(a) of such Act is amended by striking out “; and” 
at the end of paragraph (2) and inserting in lieu thereof a period and by striking 
out paragraph (3) thereof. 

(b) The first sentence of section 3 of such Act (20 U.S.C. 633), relating to 
the dates of filing applications, is amended by striking out ‘‘paragraphs (2) or 
(3) of section 5(a)” and inserting in lieu thereof “paragraph (2) of section 
5(a)”. 

(c) The last sentence of section 5(a) of such Act is amended by striking out 
“paragraph (1). (2), or (3)” and inserting in lieu thereof “paragraph (1), or 
clause (A), (B), or (C) of paragraph (2)” and by adding ‘or clause” after 
“such paragraph”. 

(d) Section 5(c) of such Act is amended by striking out “paragraph (1), 
(2), or (3) of subsection (a) unless the increase in children referred to in 
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such paragraph” and inserting in lieu thereof “paragraph (1) or (2) of sub- 
section (a) unless the increase in children referred to in such paragraph (1), 
or the sum of the increases referred to in such paragraph (2), as the case 
may be”, by striking out “in the case of paragraph (1) or (2), or 10 per 
centum in the case of paragraph (3),”, and by striking out ‘“, and unless, in 
the case of paragraph (3), the construction of additioual minimum school fa- 
cilities for the number of children in such increase will, in the judgment of 
the Commissioner, impose an undue financial burden on the taxing and borrow- 
ing authority of such agency” 

(e) Section 5(f) of such ‘Act is amended by striking out “paragraph (1), 
(2), or (3)" and inserting in lieu thereof ‘paragraph (1), or clause (A), (B), 
or (C) of paragraph (2)’’, by striking out “such paragraph” in clauses (3) and 
(4) and inserting in lieu thereof “such paragraph or clause”, and by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sentence: “For purposes of clause (+) of the 
preceding sentence, in cases in which the increase period or base year referred 
to in such clause (4) occurred prior to July 1, 1960, the number of children 
therein referred to who come within paragraph (2) of subsection (a) shall 
be divided, with respect to such increase period or base year occurring prior to 
such date, into the nuinber of such children described in clause (A), the number 
of such children deseribed in clause (B), and the number of such children de- 
scribed in clause (C), of such paragraph (2).”. 

(f) Paragraph (15) of section 15 of such Act (20 U.S.C. 645), relating to the 
definition of “base year”, is amended by striking out “paragraph (2) or (3)” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “paragraph (2)” 


ADDITIONAL FEDERAL PAYMENTS 


Sec. 203. Section S of such Act (20 U.S.C. 638), relating to additional Federal 
payments in unusual cases, is repealed. 


FEDERAI. PROPERTY LEASED TO PRIVATE PERSONS 


Sec. 204. (a) The first two sentences of paragraph (1) of section 15 of such 
Act, relating to the definition of ‘‘Federal property’, are amended to read: “The 
term ‘Federal property’ means real property which is owned by the United States 
and from which no State, political subdivision of a State, or the District of 
Columbia could, because of the immunity of the property from taxation under 
the Constitution and laws of the United States, derive tax revenues on substan- 
tially its full value, by a tax imposed either with respect to the property or with 
respect to any use thereof or interest therein.” 

(b) The third sentence of such paragraph is amended by striking out ‘(.A)” 
and by striking out ‘‘, and (B) any school which is providing flight training to 
members of the Air Force under contractural arrangements with the Department 
of the Air Force at an airport which is owned by a State or a political subdivi- 
sion of a State”. 


TECHNICAL AMENDMENT OF JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Sec. 205. Section 11(b) of such Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new sentences: “The local educational agency affected may file 
with the court a petition to review such action. A copy of the petition shall be 
forthwith transmitted by the clerk of the court to the Commissioner, or any 
officer designated by him for that purpose. Upon the filing of the petition the 
court shall have jurisdiction to affirm or set aside the action of the Commissioner 
in whole or in part.” Section 32 of the Act of August 28, 1958 (Public Law 
85-791). is repealed. 


TITLE II 


NEOUS 
EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 301. The amendments made by this Act, other than section 205, shall be 
effective for the period beginning July 1, 1961. 


TRANSITION PROVISION 


Sec. 302. If the amount to which a local educational agency is entitled under 
section 3 of the Act of September 30, 1950, as amended by this Act, for the fiscal 
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year ending June 30, 1962, is less than the amount to which such agency was 
entitled under such section 3 (after application of section 4(c), as in effect prior 
to such amendments, for the year encing June 30, 1961, and the difference be 
tween the two amounts exceeds 3 per centum of the current expenditures, as 
defined in such Act of September 30, 1950, of such agency for the school year 
1960-1961, the amount to which such agency is entitled under such section 3, as 
so amended, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, shall be increased by the 
amount of such excess. 


{S. 293, 87th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BILL To strengthen State governments, co provide financial assistance to States fer 
educational purposes by returning a portion of the Federal taxes collected therein, and 
for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress asscmbled, That (a) the Congress hereby finds and 
declares that responsibility for aud control over education is one of the powers 
not delegated to the United States but reserved to the States or to the people 
under the tenth amendment to the Constitution. 

(b) The Congress hereby reaffirms and reenacts a portion of article III of the 
Ordinance of 1787, adopted by the Confederation Congress, July 13, 1787, as 
follows: “Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to good govern- 
ment and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education shall 
forever be encouraged.” 

(c) The Congress further finds that continued encouragement of the means 
of education requires the strengthening of State governments. 

Sec. 2. (a) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1961, and for each fiscal year thereafter, to each State, to be used by such State 
for educational purposes only, an amount equal to 25 per centum of the Federal 
tax on cigarettes (computed as provided in this Act) collected on cigarettes sold 
within such State during the preceding fiscal year. 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury shall, on or before October 1, 1961, and on 
or before October 1 of each succeeding year, pay to each State the amount 
authorized to be appropriated to such State pursuant to subsection (a) of this 
section. For the purpose of determining the amount of payments under the 
provisions of this section, the Secretary of the Treasury shall estimate the 
number of cigarettes sold in each State in each fiscal year on the basis of such 
statistics as may be available. 

(c) For the purposes of this section the term “State” includes the District of 
Columbia. 


(S. 433, S7th Cong., Ist sess.] 
A BILL To authorize Federal financial assistance for school construction 


Be it enacted by the Senate an@ House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 
TITLE 


Section 1. This Act may be cited as the “School Construction Assistance Act 


of 1961”. 
PURPOSE OF ACT 


Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this Act to authorize Federal financial assistance 
in the construction of urgently needed public elementary and secondary school 
classrooms, 

LOCAL RESPONSIBILITY AND AUTHORITY 


Sec. 3. Any assistance rendered under provisions of this Act shall not relieve 
the States and local communities from the primary responsibility for financing 
the costs of public school facilities, including classrooms, or be a means by which 
any department, agency, officer, or employee of the United States shall exercise, 
directly or indirectly, any direction, supervision, or control over the policies, 
personnel, curriculum, program of instruction, administration or operation of 
any school in any community receiving assistance under this Act except with 
respect to the conditions set forth in section 6. 
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AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 4. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated $250,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and for each of the three succeeding years for 
the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this Act. Amounts appropriated 
under the authorization of this section shall remain available until the first 
day of the third fiscal year following the fiscal year for which the appropriation 
was made. 

ALLOCATION TO STATES 


Sec. 5. Within sixty days after the effective date of this Act, the Commnis- 
sioner shall notify the Governor of each State of the amount of assistance to 
which such State is entitled, which shall be an amount which bears the same 
ratio to the aggregate of amounts authorized in section 4 that the number of 
children under age fourteen in that State bears to the total number of children 
under age fourteen in the United States, as determined by the 1960 census. 


REPORTS BY STATES 


Sec. 6. Each State desiring assistance under the provisions of this Act shall— 

(a) Within one year from the effective date of this Act, submit to the 
Commissioner for approval a report— 

(1) showing for each classroom construction project for which the 
State desires assistance— 

(A) the number of classrooms to be constructed by the project ; 

(B) its cost; 

(C) the size and character of the community in which it is to be 
located ; 

(D) the reason or reasons why the classrooms could not be con- 
structed without assistance under this Act; 

(E) a description of any other school facilities constructed by or 
for the community receiving assistance during the ten years preced- 
ing the filing of the report, or under construction, the cost of each 
and the source and amount of the funds expended or financing in 
connection therewith; 

(2) stuting the manner in which the particular projects were selected 
by the State for assistance; 
(3) certifying that— 

(A) the communities receiving assistance are those having the 
greatest need for classrooms and the least ability to finance their 
construction : 

(B) procedures will be adopted for such fiscal controls as may 
be necessary to assure the proper disbursement of funds paid to the 
State under the provisions of this Act; 

(C) assistance under the provisions of this Act will not exceed 
one half the actual total cost of each classroom construction project ; 

(D) the assistance provided under this Act will be used only for 
the construction of classrooms : 

(I) not more than 25 per centum of the total funds obligated or 
expended for the construction of school facilities by each community 
receiving assistance will be used for the construction of school 
facilities other than classrooms for a period of ten years from the 
date of the report unless any such assistance received by such a 
community shall be first repaid ; 

(F) the classrooms constructed with assistance provided by this 
Act will be available to all students as required by law; and 

(4) stating the aggregate amount of assistance requested by the State 
(which shall not exceed the amount allocated to the State under the 
provisions of section 5) and requesting the portion of such amount 
expected to be expended prior to the end of the next Federal fiscal 
year. 

(b) Annually after the report submitted as required by subsection 6(a). 
and at such other times as the Commissioner may direct, until the completion 
of all projects in that State, submit to the Commissioner for approval & 
report certifying— 

(1) the progress of each classroom construction project ; 
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(2) the funds disbursed in connection with each such project (includ- 
ing any assistance under this Act), stating the source of such funds and 
the amount of funds from each source; 

(3) that not more than 25 per centum of all funds obligated or ex- 
pended by each community receiving assistance under the provisions 
of this Act for the construction of school facilities has been used for 
the construction of school facilities other than classrooms; 

(4) the portion of the State’s allocation expected to be expended 
prior to the end of the next Federal fiscal year (after deducting any 
amounts previously requested under the provisions of this Act and re 
maining undisbursed) which shall constitute a request for such amount; 
and 

(5) any other information reasonably requested by the Commissioner. 


PAYMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 7. The Commissioner shall pay to each State as it complies with the 
requirements of sections 6 (a) and (b) the portions of the financial assistance 
requested by such State in such reports, upon his approval of such reports, and 
such funds shall thereafter be deemed to be State funds to be distributed and 
expended in accordance with the provisions of this Act. The Commissioner 
may, upon reasonable grounds, refuse to approve any such report and any funds 
requested therein shall be deducted from the total amount authorized in section 
4 and from the allocation to such State. 


APPROPRIATION FOR ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 8. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for each fiscal year to 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare such Sums as may be neces- 
sary for the administration of this Act. 


NEFINITIONS 


Src. 9. For the purpose of this Act— 

(a) The term ‘Commissioner’ means the Commissioner of Education in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(b) The term “State” means a State, Puerto Rico, Guam, the Virgin Islands, 
American Samoa, and the District of Columbia. 

(c) The term ‘assistance’ means Federal financial assistance under the pro- 
visions of this Act. 

(d) The term “community receiving assistance” means the community served 
by the school system in which the classroom construction project is to be located. 

(e) The term ‘school system” means a governmental authority which operates 
and directs public education in a city, county, township, or other local political 
subdivision of any State. 

(f) The term “school facilities” means any buildings, furnishings, equipment, 
supplies, and Jand used or held by the school system. 

(g) The term “classroom” means a school area used principally for instruction 
in subjects required for graduation, except that it shall include libraries. It 
shall not include any indoor athletic facilities or any special purpose rooms unless 
the subject to be principally taught in any such room is required for graduation. 


{S. 728, 87th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To authorize the appropriation of funds to assist the States in financing a minimum 
foundation program of public elementary and secondary schoo! education, in order to 
more nearly equalize ucational epportunities, tmprove teachers’ salaries, construct 
schools, and etherwise improve the quality of such education 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Educa- 
tional Opportunities Act of 1961”. 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. The purpose of this Act is to assist the States in financing a minimum 
foundation program of public elementary and secondary school education de- 
signed to provide more nearly equal opportunities for the Nation’s children by 
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raising the quality of such education in the States and school districts in great- 
est need of assistance. 
DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. For the purpose of this Act— 

(1) the term “Commissioner” means the United States Commissioner of 
Education ; 

(2) the term “State” includes Puerto Rico, Guam, the Virgin Islands, 
and the District of Columbia: 

(3) the term “State education agency’ means the State board of educa- 
tion or other agency or officer primarily responsible for the State super- 
vision of public elementary and secondary schools ; 

(4) average daily attendance shall be determined in accordance with State 
law, and in determining Federal shares under section + for any fiscal year, 
the average daily attendance used shall be that of the second preceding 
fiscal year; 

(5) total personal income of a State for the purpose of determining 
such State's Federal share under section 4 for any fiscal year shall be the 
average of the total annual personal income of such State for the calendar 
years ending in the second, third, and fourth preceding fiscal years, ac- 
cording to data available from the Department of Commerce; 

(6) current expenditures per public elementary and secondary school 
child of a State shall be determined for any year by dividing the total ex- 
penditures during such year, excluding expenditures for interest, debt serv- 
ice, and capital outlay, and any amount received under the provisions of 
this Act, for public elementary and secondary school education by such 
State and all subdivisions thereof by the average daily attendance in the 
public elementary and secondary schools of such State during such year. 


MINIMUM FOUNDATION AND FEDERAL SHARE THEREIN 


Sec. +. (a) For the purpose of this Act, the minimum foundation for each 
fiscal year beginning on or after July 1, 1961, for public elementary and second- 
ary school education in each State shall be the product of the average daily 
attendance in the public elementary and secondary schools in such State, as 
determined under section 3 (4). multiplied by— 

(1) $325 for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1961; 

(2) $350 for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1962; 

(3) $375 for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1963; or 

(4) $400 for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1964, or for any fiscal 
year thereafter. 

(b) The Federal share of such minimum foundation shall be— 

(1) in the case of each such year beginning before July 1, 1965, 

(A) one-half the amount by which such minimum foundation exceeds 
4 per centum of the total personal income for such State as determined 
under section 3 (5), or 

(B) the product of the average daily attendance in the public 
elementary and secondary schools in such State as determined under 
section 3 (4) multipled by $20, 

whichever is larger, or 

(2) in the case of each such year beginning on or after July 1, 1965. 
one-half the amount by which such mjnimum foundation exceeds 4 
per centum of the total personal income for such State as determined un- 
der section 3 (5). 

(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of subsection (b), the Federal share for 
Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1961, and each fiscal year thereafter, shall be such amount as is determined 
by the Commissioner to be necessary to carry out the purpose of thie Act. 


PAYMENTS TO STATES AND USE THEREOF 


Sec. 5. (a) For each fiscal year beginning on or after July 1, 1961, the 
Commissioner shall determine the Federal share for each State which has 
submitted an application for such year under the provisions of section 6 and 
which meets the requirements of section 7, and shall pay to the State education 
agency of such State an amount equal to such Federal share. Such payments 
shall be made from amounts appropriated for the purpose of this Act as soon 
as possible after such amounts become available for payment. 
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(b) If the amount appropriated for any fiscal year for payments to the States 
under the provisions of this Act is less than the total of the Federal shares 
for all States for such year, the payment to each State under the provisions 
of this Act for such year shall be an amount which bears the same ratio to such 
State’s Federal share for such year as such amount appropriated bears to such 
total of Federal shares. 

(c) Payments received under the provisions of this Act shall be available 
for disbursement by the State education agency, either directly or through 
payments to local public-school jurisdictions or other State public-education 
agencies, for any expenditure for elementary or secondary school purposes 
for which educational revenues derived from State or local sources may legally 
and constitutionally be expanded by such State. 


APPLICATIONS AND PLANS 


Sec. 6. The State education agency of each State which desires to receive a 
payment under the provisions of this Act shall submit an application to the 
Commissioner which— 

(a) provides assurance that the State education agency shall be the 
sole agency for administering the funds received under the provisions of 
this Act; 

(b) contains a plan for using such funds for public elementary and 
secondary schoo] education purposes in order to provide for school building 
construction, increases in teachers’ salaries, improvement in the quality 
of classroom instruction, additional instruction in science, mathematics, 
and languages, acquisition of improved school equipment, improvement in 
school administration, and other improvements in elementary and sec- 
ondary school education consistent with the purpose of this Act, in addi- 
tion to that which would be accomplished without funds provided under 
this Act, and with priority being given to the areas in the State having 
the greatest need; and 

(c) sets forth procedures for such fiscal control as may be necessary 
to assure proper disbursement of funds received under this Act. 


CONDITION 


Sec. 7. No State shall receive a payment under the provisions of this Act for 
any fiscal year unless the current expenditures per public elementary and sec- 
ondary school child of such State for the second preceding fiscal year was at 
least equal to the average of the current expenditures per public elementary 
and secondary school child of such State for the third fiscal year preceding such 
year of payment and the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1959. 


REPORTS 


Sec. 8. Each State receiving a payment for any fiscal year under the provi- 
sions of this Act shall submit to the Commissioner, not later than January 1 
following the termination of such year, a report on how such payment was 
used, with particular emphasis on how it was used to accomplish the objectives 
of the State plan or otherwise to improve public elementary and secondary 
school education in the State 


ASSUBANCS AGAINST FEDERAL INTERFERENCB IN SCHOOLS 


Sec. 9. In the administration of this Act, no department, agency, officer, or 
employee of the United States shall exercise any direction, supervision, or 
control over the policy determination, personnel, curriculum, program of in- 
struction, or the administration or operation of any school or school system. 


APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 10. There are authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year beginning_ 
July 1, 1961, and each fiscal year thereafter, such amounts as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 
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[S. 991, 87th Cong., 1st sess.) 
A BILL To promote education in the United States 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


SEcTIoN. 1. This Act may be cited as the “Educational Opportunities Act of 
1961”". 


TITLE I 


ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL SCHOLARSHIP BOARD 


Sec. 101. (a) There is hereby established an independent body to be known 
as the National Scholarship Board (hereinafter referred to as the ‘Board”). 
Such Board shall consist of thirteen members to be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, as follows: 

(1) Five members who are recognized scholars in any of the following 
fields : Engineering, mathematics, or science. 
(2) Five members who are recognized scholars in the field of humanities. 
(3) Three members from such fields of endeavor as the President deems 
appropriate. 
It shall be the duty of the Board to carry out the scholarship program provided 
for in this title. Any vacancy on the Board shall not affect its powers, but 
shall be filled in the same manner in which the original appointment was made. 

(b) Members of the Board shall receive compensation at the rate of $50 for 
each day engaged in carrying out this title, and shall be entitled to receive an 
allowance for actual and necessary travel and subsistence expenses while serving 
away from their places of residence. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Sec. 102. The Board shall make such rules and regulations as it deems nec- 
essary to carry out the proviSions of this title. All actions of the Board shall be 
by majority vote of the members thereof. 


AWARD OF SCHOLARSHIPS 


Sec. 103. (a) The Board shall establish principles and policies to be followed 
in the selection of individuals to be awarded scholarships. Such principles and 
policies shall provide for the selection of individuals to be awarded scholarships 
by objective examinations designed to measure achievement, such as the coopera- 
tive achievement test of the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey. 
The Board shall establish a minimum attainment grade for such examinations 
and notwithstanding the number of scholarships authorized in this title for any 
year, a scholarship shall not be awarded under this title to any individual unless 
he equals or exceeds such minimum grade. As part of such examination, the 
Board shall require each individual competing for a scholarship under this title 
to submit an original theme or composition written in English, as well as a 
written translation, of such material as the Board may prescribe, from English 
into a foreign language and from a foreign language into English. Scholar- 
ships awarded by the Board shall be known as “national scholarships’. 

(b) To be eligible to compete for a national scholarship, an individual (1) 
must be in his last academie year of secondary school or must hold a certificate 
of graduation from a school providing secondary education, (2) must have 
completed (or be in his last academic year toward completion) four academic 
years of study in English, three academic years of study in mathematics, three 
academic years of study in history, three academic years of study in foreign 
language, and three academic years of study in science or in Greek or Latin (if 
such Greek or Latin study is not used for the foreign language requirement 


above); (3) must have attained, or be reasonably assured of attaining, second- | 


ary school grades which average in the upper 15 per centum of the group with 
which he is completing secondary school; and (4) must make application for 
such scholarship in accordance with such rules and regulations as the Board 
may prescribe. 
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(c) Examinations for determining national scholarship winners shall be 
scheduled by the Board so as to permit the announcement of winners not later 
than the first week of March in each year that such scholarships are awarded. 

(d) There are authorized to be awarded one thousand national scholarships 
for education beginning in the academic year which begins in the calendar year 
1962, and for each academic year thereafter. 

(e) All recipients of national scholarships shall receive a certificate signed 
by the members of the Board designating the recipient as a ‘‘national scholar”. 


INSTITUTION OF HIGHER LEARNING TO BE ATTENDED 


Sec. 104. An individual awarded a national scholarship may attend any in- 
stitution of higher learning which will admit hiin if such institution (1) admits 
as regular students only persons having a certificate of graduation from a 
school providing secondary education, or the recognized equivalent of such & 
certificate, (2) is legally authorized to provide a program of education beyond 
secondary education, (3) provides an educational program for which it awards 
a bachelor’s degree or provides not less than a two-year program which is accept- 
able for full credit toward such a degree, and (4) is accredited by a nationally 
recognized accrediting agency or association or, if not so accredited, is an institu- 
tion whose credits are accepted, on transfer, by not less than three institutions 
which are so accredited, for credit on the same basis as if transferred from an 
institution so accredited. 


AMOUNT AND DURATION OF SCHOLARSHIPS 


Sec. 105. (a) The scholarship allowance to be paid each academic year to an 
individual awarded a national scholarship shall be determined for each academic 
year by the Board on the basis of the estimated expenses which will be incurred 
for such year in attending the educational institution in which he is enrolled. 
In no event shall such allowance for any such year exceed 83,000, nor shall such 
allowance for the first such year be less than $500. The scholarship allowance 
shall be paid in such manner and at such times as the Board may prescribe. 

(b) The scholarship allowance herein provided for shall be granted for a 
period of time not to exceed four academic years. or such longer period as is 
normally required to complete the undergraduate curriculum which the recipient 
is pursuing: but in no event shall such allowance be paid beyond the completion 
by the recipient of the work for his first bachelor’s degree. Notwithstanding the 
foregoing provisions, the scholarship allow:nce shall be paid only so long as the 
recipient (1) devotes substantially full time during the academic school year 
to educational work at the educational institution which he is attending, and 
(2) maintains the standards and requirements prescribed by the institution he 
is attending and those prescribed by the Board. If the recipient fails to main- 
tain such standards and requirements, his national scholarship shall be termi- 
nated and he shall be dropped from the program. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 106. There are authorized to be appropriated such amounts as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this title. 


TITLE II—AMENDMENTS TO INTERNAL REVENUE CODE OF 1954 


CREDIT AGAINST INCOME TAX FOR REAL PROPERTY TAXES PAID FOR SUPPORT OF PUBLIC 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Sec. 201. (a) Part IV of subchapter A of chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to credits against tax) is amended by renumbering sec- 
tion 38 as section 39, and by inserting after section 37 the following new section: 


“SEC. 38. REAL PROPERTY TAXES PAID FOR SUPPORT OF PUBLIC 
EDUCATION. 


“(a) GENERAL RuLeE.—There shall be allowed as a credit against the tax im- 
posed by this chapter for the taxable year an amount equal to the taxes on real 
property paid or accrued during the taxable year which are imposed for the 
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support of public elementary and secondary education, but only to the extent 
that such taxes do not exceed the lesser of— 
‘*(1) $100, or 
“(2) the amount of the tax imposed by this chapter for the taxable year, 
reduced by the credits allowable under section 32 (relating to tax withheld 
at source on nonresident aliens and foreign corporations and on taxfree 
covenant bonds), section 33 (relating to foreign tax credit), section 34 (re 
lating to credit for dividends received by individuals), section 5) (relatine 
to partially tax-exempt interest), and section 37 (relating to retirement 
income). 

“(b) INcoME Tax BENEFITS Not To EXCEED AMOUNT OF REAL PROPERTY TAXES 
Parp FOR SUPPORT OF PuBLIC EpucaTion.—If the amount allowable (but for this 
subsection) as a credit under subsection (a) for any taxable year, when added to 
the amount by which the tax under this chapter for the tuxable year is less by 
reason of the deduction allowed under section 164 for real property taxes for 
which credit is otherwise allowable under subsection (a), exceeds the tot:!l 
amount of real property taxes paid or accrued during the taxable year which 
are imposed for the support of public elementary and secondary education, the 
amount allowable as a credit under subsection (a) shall be reduced by an amount 
equal to such excess. 

“(¢@) DETERMINATION OF AMOUNT OF REAL PROPERTY TAX PAID FOR SUPPORT 
oF PURLIC EpUCATION.—For purposes of subsection (a), the amount of any tax 
on real property which is imposed for the support of public elementary and 
secondary education shall be— 

"(1) with respect to any real property tax imposed solely for such sup- 
port, the amount of such tax; and 
“(2) with respect to any real property tax imposed in part for such 
support, the portion of such tax— 
“(A) designated in the bill for such tax submitted to the taxpayer 
by the taxing jurisdiction imposing such tax; or 
“(B) determined from information set forth in such bill or from 
information furnished to the taxpayer by such taxing jurisdiction, 
as the amount of such tax which is imposed for the support of public elementary 
and secondary education. 

““(d) SPECIAL RULES.— 

“(1) Taxes MUST BE DEDUCTIBLE.—No credit shall be allowed under sub- 


section (a) with respect to any real property tax unless such tax is allow- 
able as a deduction for the taxable year under section 164. 

“(2) TAXES CONSTRUCIIVELY PAatp.—Under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary or his delegate, the provisions of subsections (d), (e), and (f) 
of section 164 shall apply to real property taxes with respect to which 
credit is allowable under subsection (a).” 

(b) The table of sections for such part IV is amended by striking out the 
last item and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 


“See. 38. Real property taxes paid for support of public education. 
“See. 39. Overpayments of tax.” 


DEDUCTION FOR EXPENSES INCURRED IN PROVIDING HIGHER EDUCATION 


Sec. 202. (a) Part VII of subchapter B of chapter 1 of the Internnl Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to additional itemized deductions for individuals) is 
zxmended by renumberinz section 217 as section 218, and by inserting after 
section 216 the following new section: 


“SEC. 217. EXPENSES FOR HIGHER EDUCATION. 


‘‘(a) ALLOWANCE OF DEbUCTION.—In the case of an individual, there shall 
be allowed as a deduction the expenses for higher education paid by the tax- 
payer during the taxable year which are incurred by him, by his spouse, or 
by a dependent (as defined in section 152(a)). 

“(b) DeFINrrrions.—For purposes of this section— 

"(1) Expenses ror HicHir Epucastoxn.—The term ‘expenses for higher 
education’ means amounts paid for— 
“ (A) tuition and fees required by an institution of higher education 
for attendance at such institution : 
“(B) feces required by an institution of higher education for a course 
of instruction at such institution ; 
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“(C) books, supplies, and equipment certified by an institution of 
higher educition as necessary for a course of instruction at such 
institution; and 

“(D) meals and lodging while attending an institution of higher 
education, but only if the individual for whom such amounts are paid 
is, at the time such expenses for meals and lodging are incurred, a 
full-time student at such institution or is enrolled in courses having 
at least one-half of the number of hours required to qualify as a full- 
time student. 

“(2) INSTIFUTION OF HIGHER EDUCATION.—The term ‘institution of higher 
education’ means an educational institution (as defined in section 151(e) 
(4) )— 

“(A) which is aceredited by a recognized national or regional ac- 
crediting agency, and 

“(B) (i) which is authorized to confer any baccalaureate or higher 
degree, or (ii) whose curriculum consists of courses at least two-thirds 
of which are courses of instruction within the meaning of this section. 

(3) COURSE OF INSTRUCTION.—The term ‘course of instruction’ means a 
course of instruction for the successful completion of which credit is allowed 
toward a baccalaureate or higher degree by an institution of higher educa- 
tion authorized to confer such degree, er which is required for graduation 
by the institution of higher education offering such course. 

“(c) LIMITATIONS.— 

“(1) EXPENSES OF EACH INDIVIDUAL.—I ‘eduction shall be allowed under 
subsection (a) for the expenses for higher education of any one individual 
paid during the taxable year only to the extent that such expenses do not 
exceed S2.000. 

“(2) Spousr.—Deduction shall be allowed under subsection (2) for the 
expenses for higher education of the spouse of the taxpayer paid during the 
taxable year only if— 

“(A) the taxpayer is entitled to an exemption for his spouse under 
section 151()) for the taxable year, or 

“(B) the taxpayer files a joint return with his spouse under section 
6013 for the taxable year. 

“(3) MEALS AND LODGING.— 

“(A) FULL-TIME STUDENTS.—])eduction shall be allowed under sul- 
section (a) for the expenses for higher education described in subsection 
(b)(1)(D) paid during the taxable year which are incurred by any 
individual who at the time such expenses are incurred is a full-time 
student only to the extent that such expenses do not exceed— 

“(i) in the case of such expenses incurred while the individual 
it attending an educational institution away from home, $90, multi- 
plied by the number of months during the taxable year in which 
the individual attends an educational institution away from home, 
or if greater, by the number of months for which payment is made 
during the taxable yenr for meals and lodging for the individual 
while he is attending an educational institution away from home; or 

“(ii) in the case of such expenses incurred while the individual 
is attending an educational institution not away from home, £45, 
multiplied by the number of months during the taxable vear in 
whieh the individual attends an institution of higher education not 
away from home, or, if greater. by the number of months for which 
payment is made during the taxable year for meals and ledging for 
the individual while be is attendiny an educational institution not 
away from home. 

“(B) LESS THAN FULL-TIME STUDENTS.—Deduction shall be allowed 
under subsection (2) for the expenses of hizher education described in 
subsection ¢(b)(1)(D) paid during the taxable year which are incurred 
by any individual who at the time such expenses are jncurred js not a 
full-time student but who is enrolled in courses having at least one-half 
of the number of hours required to qualify as a full-time student only 
to the extent that such expenses do not exceed an amount Cetermined 
under subpiuragraph (A) (i) or (ii), whichever is applicnble, except 
that, for purposes of this subparagraph, there shall be substituted for 
$90 in subparagraph (A) (i), and for $45 in subparagraph (A) (ii), an 
amount which bears the same ratio to $90 or $45, as the case may be, 
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as the number of hours in which such individual is enrolled bears to 
the number of hours required to qualify as a full-time student. 
“(C) SPECIAL RULES.—For purposes of subparagraphs (A) and (B), 
a month during which an individual attends an institution of higher 
education for less than 10 days shall be disregarded ; and an individual 
who is attending an institution of higher education not away from 
home, but who is required by such institution to accept meals and 
lodging furnished by such institution, shall be treated as if he is attend- 
ing an institution of higher education away from home. For purposes 
of this section, the amounts paid for meals and lodging of an individual 
while he is attending an institution of higher education not away 
from home shall, in the case of meals and lodging furnished to such 
individual by the taxpayer, be determined under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary or his delegate. 
For purposes of the preceding sentence, a month during which an individual 
is in attendance at an institution of higher education for less than 10 days shall 
be disregarded. For purposes of this paragraph, an individual who is attending 
an institution of higher education not away from home, but who is required by 
such institution to accept meals and lodging furnished by such institution, shall 
be treated as if he is attending an institution of higher education away from 
home. For purposes of this section, the amounts paid for meats and lodging of 
an individual while he is attending an institution of higher education not away 
from home shall, in the case of meals and lodging furnished to such individual 
by the taxpayer, be determined under regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
or his delegate. 

**(4) OTHER PERSONAL AND LIVING EXPENSES.—Except as provided in para- 
graph (3), deduction shall not be allowed under subsection (a) for any 
amount paid, directly or indirectly, for any personal or living expenses. In 
the event an amount paid as tuition or fees includes an amount for any per- 
sonal or living expense (including meals or lodging) which is not separately 
stated, the portion of such amount paid which is attributable to such per- 
sonal or living expense shall be determined under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary or his delegate. 

“(5) TAXPAYERS HAVING SUBSTANTIAL TAXABLE INCOME.—The amount 
which (but for this paragraph) would be allowable as a deduction under 
subsection (a) shall be reduced by the amount by which the taxable income 
of the taxpayer (computed without regard to this section) exceeds— 

“(A) 810,000, if the taxpayer is unmarried and is not a head of a 
household (as defined in section 1(b)(a)) for the taxable year, or is 
married and files a separate return for the taxable year, or 

**(B) $20,000, if the taxpayer is married and files a joint return with 
his spouse for the taxable year, or is a head of a household or surviving 
spouse for the taxable year. 

““(d) REDUCTION FOR CERTAIN SCHOLARSHIPS, FELLOWSHIPS, AND VETERANS’ 
BENEFITS.—The expenses for higher education paid by the taxpayer with 
respect to any individual which (but for this subsection) would be taken into 
account under subsection (a) shall, under regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary or his delegate, be reduced by any amounts received by or for such individ- 
ual during the taxable year as— 

“(1) a scholarship or fellowship grant (within the meaning of section 
117(a2)(1)) which, under section 117, is not includable in gross income, or 

“(2) education and training allowance under chapter 33 of title 38 of the 
United States Code or educational assistance allowance under chapter 35 
of such titte. 

“(e) Exceptrion.—Subsection (a) shall not apply to any amount paid which 
is allowable as a deduction under section 162 (relating to trade or business 
expenses ).” 

(b) The table of sections for such part VII is amended by striking out the 
last item and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 


“Sec, 217. Expenses for higher education. 
“Sec. 218. Cross references.” 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Src. 203. The amendments mide by sections 201 and 202 shall apply to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1959. 
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{S. 1021, 87th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To authorize a program of Federal financial assistance for education 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


TITLE I—SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 
Sec. 101. This title may be cited as the “School Assistance Act of 1961”. 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 102. It is the purpose of this title to authorize a three-year program of 
Federal grants to States to assist their local education agencies to construct 
urgently needed public elementary and secondary school facilities, to employ 
needed additional public school teachers and pay them adequate salaries, and 
to undertake special projects directed to special or unique educational problems 
or opportunities. It is the intent of Congress that with this assistance the qual- 
ity of public elementary and secondary education will be substantially improved 
in all States and that inequalities of educational opportunities within and 
between States will be substantially reduced. 


ASSURANCE AGAINST FEDERAL INTERFERENCE IN SCHOOLS 


Sec. 103. In the administration of this title, no department, agency, officer, or 
employee of the United States shall exercise any direction, supervision, or con- 
trol over the policy determination, personnel, curriculum, program of instruction, 
or the administration or operation of any school or school system. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Seo. 104. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, without any limita- 
tion of such appropriation or condition inconsistent with or contrary to the terms 
or purposes of this title, for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1961, $666,000,000, 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1962, $766,000,000, and for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1963, $866,000,000, for the purpose of making payments to 
State education agencies as provided in this title. 


ALLOTMENTS AND PAYMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 105. (a) The sums appropriated pursuant to section 104 shall be alloted 
among the States on the basis of the income per public school pupil, the number 
of such pupils, and the effort for public school purposes of the respective States. 
Except as provided by section 106, and by subsection (b) of this section, such 
allotments shall be made as follows: The Commissioner shall allot to each State 
for each fiscal year, an amount which bears the same ratio to the sums appro- 
priated pursuant to section 104 for such year as the product of— 

(1) the number of public school pupils in the State in the preceding fiscal 
year, and 
(2) the State’s allotment ratio (as determined under section (c) ) 
bears to the sum of corresponding products for all the States. 

(b) Subject to the provisions of section 106, a State’s minimum allotment for 
any fiscal year shall be the product of $15 multiplied by the number of public 
school pupils in such State in the preceding fiscal year. If, for any fiscal year, 
the amount allotted to any State under subsection (a) is less than such State’s 
minimum allotment, the Commissioner shall deduct from the sums appropriated 
pursuant to section 104 for such fiscal year, such amount as may be necessary 
to allot to each such State its minimum allotment for such fiscal year, and shall 
thereafter reallot among the remaining States and in accordance with subsection 
(a), the balance remaining after such deduction, and shall repeat such deduc- 
tions and reallotments until, for each fiscal year, the amount allotted to each 
State is not less than such State’s minimum allotment. 

(c) for purposes of this title— 

(1) The “allotment ratio” for any State shall be 1.00 less the product of 
(A) .50 and (B) the quotient obtained by dividing the income per public school 
pupil for the State by the income per such pupil for all the States (exclusive 
of Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands), except that the allotment ratio 
for Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands shall be .75. 
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(2) The allotment ratios shall be promulgated by the Commissioner for each 
fiscal year, between July 1 and August 31 of such fiscal year, except that for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1961, such allotment ratios shall be promulgated as 
soon as possible after the enactment of this title. Allotment ratios for each 
fiscal year shall be computed on the basis of the average of the incomes per 
public school pupil for the States and for all the States (exclusive of Puerto 
Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands) for the three most recent consecutive 
fiscal years for which satisfactory data are available from the Department of 
Commerce. Such promulgation shall be conclusive for the purposes of this title, 
except that the Commissioner may estimate and subsequently revise such allot- 
ment ratios, and, as so revised and promulgated, such promulgation shall be 
equally conclusive. 

(3) The term ‘income per public school pupil” for any fiscal year for a State 
or for all the States means the total personal income for the State or for all the 
States in the calendar year ending in such fiscal year (exclusive of Puerto Rico, 
Guam, and the Virgin Islands), respectively, divided by the number of public 
school pupils in the State or in all the States, respectively, in such fiscal year. 


MAINTENANCE AND IMPROVEMENT OF STATE AND LOCAL SUPPORT FOR PUBLIC 
SCHOOL FINANCING 


Sec. 106. (a) The sum otherwise allocable to any State under section 105 
for any fiscal year after the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1961, shall be reduced 
if such State's effort for such fiscal year is not at least equal to such State's 
base effort for such year. The amount of such reduction shall be the difference 
between the State’s public school expenditures in such year and the public 
school expenditures it would have made in such year had it exerted the State's 
base effort for such year. 

(b) The sum otherwise allocable to any State under section 105 for any fiscal 
year after the fiscal year beginning Juiv 1, 1961, shall also be reduced if such 
State’s effort for such year is not at least equal to the State’s base effort for 
such year plus the average rate of increase in the national effort over the five 
fiscal year period beginning July 1, 1950, and ending June 30, 1961. The amount 
of the reduction under this subsection (which shall be in addition to the reduc- 
tion, if any, under subsection (a)) shall bear the same relation to the sum 
otherwise allocable to the State under section 105, (1) as the difference between 
the State’s effort and the national effort for such years bears to the national 
effort for such year, or (2). if it would result in a smaller reduction, as the 
difference between the State’s expenditure per public school pupil and 110 per 
centum of the national expenditure per public school pupil for such year, bears 
to 110 per centum of the national expenditure per public school pupil for such 
year. This subsection shall not apply to any State for any year for which the 
State’s effort equaled or exceeded the national effort for such year or the State's 
expenditure per public school pupil equaled or exceeded 110 per centum of the 
national expenditure per public school pupil for such year. 

(ec) The total reductions which may be made under subsections (a) and (hb) 
from the sum otherwise allocable to a State for any fiscal year, shall not exceed 
one-third of such sum. 

(d) The sum of the reductions under this section for each fiscal vear shall he 
reallotted by proportionately increasing the allotments under section 105 for 
such vear of those remaining States (other than the District of Columbia. 
Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands) whose allotments for such year 
have neither been increased to achieve their minimum allotments under section 
105(b) nor been reduced under this section. 

(e) For purposes of this section— 

(1) (A) A “State’s effort” for any State for a fiscal year is the quotient 
obtained by dividing (i) the State's expenditure per public school pupil by (ii) 
the income per such pupil for the State: except that the State’s effort shall be 
deemed to be equal to the State's base effort and to the national effort in the 
case of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, and the District of Columbia. 

(B) A State’s “base effort” for a fiscal year means the average State effort 
over the three immediately preceding fiscal years. 

(2) (A) The “national effort” for any fiscal year is the quotient obtained by 
dividing (i) the expenditure per public school pupil for all the States (exclusive 
of Puerto Rico, Guam, the Virgin Islands, and the District of Columbia) by (ii) 
the income per such pupil for all such States. 
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(B) The average annual rate of increase in the national effort over the five 
fiscal year period beginning July 1, 1956, and ending June 30, 1961, shall be 
determined by dividing the difference between the national effort for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1956, and for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1960, by 
four. 

(3) (A) The “public school expenditures” of any State in any fiscal year means 
the total expenditures by the State and subdivisions thereof in such year for 
public elementary and secondary education made from funds derived from State 
and local sources in the State (including payments in the nature of payments 
in lieu of taxes from any sources). 

(B) The “expenditure per public school pupil” for any State for any fiscal 
year means the quotient obtained by dividing the State's public school expend- 
itures in such year by the number of its public school pupils for such year. 

(C) The “national expenditure per public school pupil’ for any fiscal year 
means the quotient obtained by dividing (i) the public school expenditures of 
all the States in such year (exclusive of Puerto Rico, Guam, the Virgin Islands, 
and the District of Columbia) by (ii) the number of public school pupils in all 
such States for such year. 

(4) The Commissioner’s determinations of the State effort, base effort, in- 
come, public school expenditures, and expenditure per public school pupil, for 
any State, and his determinations of the national effort, average rate of increase, 
and expenditure per public school pupil, shall be conclusive for purposes of this 
title, except that the Commissioner may estimate and subsequently revise any 
such determination, and as so revised, such determination shall be equally con- 
clusive. 

PAYMENTS OF ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 107. Payments to States which have submitted and had approved their 
applications under this title of Federal funds allotted to them pursuant to sec- 
tion 105 (as adjusted by the application of the provisions of section 106 and as 
adjusted on account of overpayments or underpayments previously made) shall 
be made by the Commissioner on the basis of such estimates, in snch install- 
ments, and at such times, as may be reasonably required for expenditure by the 
States of the funds so allotted. 


STATE AGENCY ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


Sec. 108. From the sums allotted to it under section 105, as adjusted by sec- 
tion 106, for each fiscal year, a State education agency may use such amount as 
it deems necessary for any supervision, services, and other costs of adminis- 
tering its activities under this title in that year, except that such amount shall 
not be more than whichever is the lesser of (1) ten cents multiplied by the 
number of public school] pupils in the State during the prior fiscal year, and (2) 
$150,000, except that if, for any State, such lesser amount is less than $25,000, 
such amount shall be increased to $25,000. 


SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL PROJECTS 


Sec. 109. Each State education agency shall set aside, from the sums allotted 
to it under section 105, as adjusted by section 106 for any fisenl year, an amount 
equal to 10 per centum of the sums so allotted to it for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1. 1961, for paying part of the costs of pilot, demonstration, or experimental 
projects of local educational agencies designed to meet public school problems or 
to develop or evaluate public school programs of a special or unique nature, 
including but not limited to— 

(1) remedial or special instructional programs or services for pupils 
having special language or adjustment problems: 

(2) programs or services for adapting curriculums to the needs of de- 
prived or disadvantaged pupils; 

(3) programs or services for pupils from immigrant or unusually mobile 
families; 

(4) programs for coordinating the school system planning and programs in 
the area served by the local education agency, with the planning and pro- 
grams of other public or private nonprofit agencies dealing with problems 
related to the alleviation of the same deteriorated or depressed areas and 
of the families and children residing therein; 

(5) programs for developing new types of elementary or secondary in- 
struction or programing; 
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(6) programs for developing multipurpose uses of elementary and second- 
ary school facilities; 

(7) programs to stimulate improvements in construction, design or loca- 
tion of elementary and secondary school facilities ; 

(8) programs to encourage and stimulate educational excellence, includ- 
ing prugrams for exceptionally gifted children. 


STATE APPLICATIONS 


Sec. 110. (a) A State which desires to receive‘its allotments under this title 
shall submit through its State education agency an application to the Com- 
missioner which— 


(1) provides assurance that the State education agency Shall be the 
sole agency for administering the funds received under this title ; 

(2) provides for specifying at the beginning of each fiscal year the pro- 
portion of its allotment for such year that will be expended for (A) public 
school teachers’ salaries, and (B) the construction of public school facili- 
ties: and provides that such allotment, except for sums used in accordance 
with sections 108 and 109, shall be used exclusively for either of such 
purposes : 

(3) sets forth criteria and procedures to insure that in allocating funds 
received under this title (exclusive of amounts to be used for projects under 
section 109 and amounts to be used under section 108) to local education 
agencies (A) the amounts to be used for school facilities construction will 
be allocated within the State so that priority is given to local education agen- 
cies which, in the judgment of the State education agency, have the greatest 
need fur additional school facilities and which are least able to finance the 
cost of needed school facilities, and (B) the amounts to be used for school- 
teachers’ salaries will be allocated so that preference is given to local edu- 
eation agencies which, in the judgment of the State education agency, have 
the greatest need for additional teachers or increases in their teachers’ 
salaries and which are least able to finance such costs. 

(4) sets forth the criteria and procedures, consistent with the purposes of 
section 109, on the basis of which local education agency projects under 
such section will be approved ; 

(5) provides assurance that every local education agency whose appli- 
cation for funds under this title is denied, will be given an opportunity for 
a hearing before the State education agency ; 

(6) sets forth procedures for such fiscal control and fund accounting 
procedures as may be necessary to assure proper disbursement of, and ac- 
counting for, funds paid to the State and by the State to the local education 
agencies under this title. which procedures shall include provision for re- 
payment to the United States of any sums received by the State under this 
title which are not obligated by it in accordance with the provisions of this 
title by the end of the fiscal year following that in which such sums were 
received, or which are not expended in accordance therewith by the end of 
the second fiscal year following that in which they were obligated (unless 
such sums have been deducted from subsequent payments pursuant to sec- 
tion 107): 

(7) provides assurance that the requirements of section 112 will be com- 
plied with on all construction projects in the State assisted under this title: 
and 

(8) provides for making such reports in such form and containing such 
information as the Commissioner may from time to time reasonably require 
and for access by the Commissioner, upon request, to the records upon which 
such information is based. 


(b) In the case of any State in which a State education agency has exclusive 
responsibility for financing the construction of school facilities or for the pay- 
ment of teachers’ salaries, the Commissioner may modify or make inapplicable 
any of the provisions of subsection (a) with respect to funds specified for school 
construction or teachers’ salaries, as the case may be, to the extent he deems 
such action appropriate in the light of the special governmental or school organi- 
zation of such State. 


REVIEW OF STATE APPLICATIONS 


Sec. 111. (2) (1) The Commissioner shall approve an application of a State 
which fulfills the conditions specified in section 110(a), and shall not finally 
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disapprove a State application except after reasonable notice and opportunity 
for hearing to the State education ageney. 

(2) Whenever the Commissioner, after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing to the State education ageney, tinds thar such agency is not complying 
substantially with the provisions required to be included in its application un- 
der section 110t2), or that any funds have been diverted from the purposes for 
which thev have been paid, the Commissioner shall forthwith notify the State 
education ageney, and he shall thereafter withhold further payments to the 
State under this tile until there is no longer any such failure to comply, or, if 
compliance is impossible. there is a repayment, or an arrangement for repayment, 
of Federal moneys which have been diverted or improperly expended. 

tby¢1) A State education agency dissatistied with a final action of the Com- 
misisoner under subsection ¢2) of this section may appeal to the United States 
eourt of appeals for the circuit in which such State or agency is located, by 
filing a petition with such court within sixty days after such final action. A 
copy of the petition shall be forthwith transmitted by the clerk of the court to 
the Commissioner, or any officer designated by him for that purpose. The Com- 
Inissioner thereupon shall file in the court the record of the proceedings on which 
he based his action, as provided in section 2112 of title 2S. United States Code. 

(2) Upon the filing of the petition referred to in paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section, the court shall have jurisdiction to affirm the action of the Commissioner 
or to set it aside, in whole or in part, temporarily or permanently. The find- 
ings of the Commissioner as to the facts. if supported by substantial evidence, 
shall be conclusive, but the court. for good cause shown. may remind the case 
to the Commissioner to take further evidence, and the Commissioner may there- 
upon make new or modified findings of fact and may modify his previous action, 
and shall file in the court the record of the further proceedings. Such new or 
modified findings of fact shall likewise be conclusive if supported by substantial 
evidence. 

(3) The judgment of the court affirming or setting aside, in whole or in part, 
any action of the Commissioner shall be final, subject to review of the Supreme 
Court of the United States upon certiorari or certification as provided in section 
1254 of title 28S, United States Code. 


LABOR STANDARDS 


Sec. 112. All laborers and mechanics employed by contractors or subeon- 
tractors in the performance of construction work financed in whole or in part 
under this title shall be paid wages at rates not less than those prevailing on 
Similar construction in the locality to be determined by the Secretary of Labor 
In accordance with the Davis-Bacon Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 276a—-276c—5) 
for construction projects under this title, and every such employee shall receive 
compensation at a rate not less than one and one-half times his basic rate of 
pay for all hours worked in excess of eight hours in any workday or forty hours 
in the workweek, as the case may be: but the State education azency may waive 
the application of this section in cases or classes of cases where laborers or 
mechanics, not otherwise employed at any time in the construction of the proj- 
ect, voluntarily donate their services for the purpose of lowering the costs of con- 
Struction and the State education agency determines that any amounts saved 
thereby are fully credited to the education agency undertaking the construction. 
The State education agency of each State shall take such steps as shall be 
necessary to assure that the wage standards required above shall be set out in 
each project advertisement for bids and in each bid proposal form and shall be 
made 2 part of the contract covering the project. The Secretary of Labor shall 
have with respect to the labor standards specified in this provision the authority 
and functions set forth in Reorganization Plan Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 
3176735 U.S.C. 1352-15) and section 2 of the Act of June 13, 1934, as amended 
(40 U.S.C. 276¢e). 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 113. For the purposes of this title— 
(1) The term “Commissioner means the United States Commissioner of 


Education. 

(2) The term “local education agency” means a board of education or other 
legally constituted local school authority having administrative control and 
direction of public schools in a city, county, township, school district, or political 


subdivision. 
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(3) The term “State” includes the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, Guam, 
and the Virgin Islands. 

(4) The term “State education agency” means the State board of education or 
other agency or officer primarily responsible for the State supervision of public 
schools. 

(5) The term ‘public school pupils” means pupils in average daily attendance 
at public schools within a State, or within all of the States, as determined by 
the Commissioner in accordance with criteria developed by him to assure uni- 
form determinations for all the States. 

(6) The term ‘public schools” means schools. providing free education at 
public expense, under public supervision and direction and without tuition 
charge to resident pupils, and which is provided as elementary or secondary 
school education for local communities. 

(7) The term “elementary and secondary education” shall not include any 
education provided below the kindergarten level or beyond grade 12. 

(8) The terms “school facilities” and “public school facilities” mean class- 
rooms and related facilities (including furniture, instructional materials other 
than textbooks, equipment, machinery, and utilities necessary or appropriate 
for school purposes) for public schools, and interests in land (including site, 
grading, and improvement) on which such facilities are constructed. Such 
terms do not include athletic stadiums, or structures, or facilities intended pri- 
marily for events, such as athletic exhibitions, contests, or games for which 
admission is to be charged to the general public. 

(9) The terms “construct”, “constructing”, and “construction” include the 
preparation of drawings and specifications for school facilities: erecting, build- 
ing, acquiring, altering, remodeling, improving, or extending school facilities; 
and the inspection and supervision of the construction of school facilities. 

(10) The term ‘teacher’ means any member of the instructional staff of a 
public school as defined by the State education agency of each State. 

(11) The term “teachers’ salaries’ means the monetary compensation paid 
to teachers for services rendered in connection with their employment. 


TITLE II—AMENDMENTS TO PUBLIC LAW 874 
FEDERAL ACQUISITION OF REAI. PROPERTY 


Sec. 201. The first sentence of subsection (a) of section 2 of the Act of 
September 30, 1950, as amended (20 U.S.C. 237), is amended by striking out 
“ending prior to July 1, 1961”’. 


EMPLOYMENT ON FEDERAL PROPERTY 


SEc. 202. (a) The first sentence of subsection (b) of section 3 of such Act 
is amended by striking out “ending prior to July 1, 1961’. 

(b) Clause (B) of paragraph (1) of subsection (c) of such section, relating 
to computation of the amonnt of entitlement. is amended to read: “(B) the 
sum of the number of children determined under subsection (a) and one-fourth 
of the number of children determined under subsection (b)”’. 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


Sec. 203. (a) Clause (B) of paragraph (2) of subsection (ce) of section 3 
of such Act is amended to read as follows: “(B) amounts to 3 per centum or 
more in the case of subsection (a). or 6 per centum or more in the case of 
subsection (b). of the total number of children who were in average daily 
attendance during such year and for whom such agency provided free public 
education, except that for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, and the fiseal 
year ending June 30, 1963, in the case of subsection (b), the percentage re- 
quirement shall be 4 per centum and 5 per centum, respectively, instead of 6 
per centum”. 

(b) Paragraph (2) of such subsection (c) is amended by striking out the 
last sentence thereof and substituting therefor “Notwithstanding the foregoing 
provisions the Commissioner may waive the conditions of entitlement contained 
in clause (A) or (B) of this paragraph whenever. in his judgment, excentional 
circumstances exist which would make the application of such conditions 
inequitable and would defeat the purposes of this Act.” 
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COMPUTATION OF LOCAL CONTRIBUTION RATE 


Sec. 204. Subsection (d) of section 3 of such Act, relating to the computation 
of the local contribution rate. is amended in the following respects: 

(a) The first sentence of such subsection is amended by striking out ‘and 
the local educational agency’”’. 

(b) Clauses (1) and (2) of the first sentence of such subsection are amended 
to read— 

‘(1) he shall place each school district within the State into « group 
of generally comparable school districts ; and 

“(2) he shall then divide (A) the aggregate current expenditures, during 
the second fiscal year preceding the fiscal year for which he is making the 
computation, which all of the local educational agencies within any such 
group of such comparable school districts made from revenues derived from 
local sources, by (B) the aggregate number of children in average daily 
attendance to whom such agencies provided free public education during 
such second preceding fiscal year.”’ 

(c) The third sentence of such subsection is amended by striking out “If, 
in the judgment of the Commissioner, the current expenditures in those school 
districts which he has selected under clause (1)” and substituting in lieu 
thereof “If, in the judgment of the Commissioner, the current expenditures in 
the school districts within the generally comparable group as determined under 
clause (1)”. 

(d) The fourth sentence of such subsection is amended by striking out “(i)” 
and “or (ii) 50 per centum of the average per pupil expenditure in the United 
States (which for purposes of this sentence and the next sentence means the 
fifty States and the District of Columbia). but not to exceed the average per 
pupil expenditure in the State: Provided, That if, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1959, the application of clause (ii) of this sentence results in a lower local 
contribution rate than resulted from the application of such clause during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, as such clause was then in effect, then such 
clause, as in effect during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, shall be in effect 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959”. 

(e) The fifth sentence of such subsection is amended by striking out “, or in 
the United States,” and “, or in the United States, as the case may be”. 


ADJUSTMENT FOR CERTAIN DECREASES IN FEDERAL ACTIVITIES 


Sec. 205. Subsection (f) of section 3 of such Act, relating to adjustment for 
certain decreases in Federal activities, is repealed. 


SUDDEN AND SUBSTANTIAL INCREASES IN ATTENDANCE 


Sec. 206. (a) Section 4 of such Act, relating to sudden and substantial in- 
creases in school attendance as a result of activities of the United States, is 
repealed. 

(b) Section 1 of such Act is amended by striking out ‘‘: or (4) there has been 
a sudden and substautial increase in school attendance as the result of Federal 
activities”. 

(ec) Clause (A) of section 3(c)(4) of such Act is amended by striking out 
“(including funds available under section 4 of this Act)”. 

(d) Subsection (a) of section 5 of such Act, relating to the method of making 
payments, is amended by striking out “section 2, 3, or 4” and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘“‘section 2 or 3”’. 

(e) Subsection (c) of such section is amended by striking out “sections 2, 3, 
and 4(a)” and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘sections 2 and 3" 


PEFINITION OF FEDERAL PROPERTY 


Src. 207. The third sentence of paragraph (1) of section 9 of such Act, relat- 
ing to the definition of ‘Federal property,” is amended by inserting “nnd” 
before “(B)” and by striking out ‘, and (C) any school which is providing flight 
training to members of the Air Force under contractual arrangements with the 
Department of the Air Force at an airport which is owned by a State or a 
political subdivision of a State”. 
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PEFINITION OF AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE OF FEDERALLY CONNECTED CHILDREN 


Soe. 20S. Paragraph (10) of section 9 of such Act is amended by adding the 
following additional sentence thereto: “Notwithstanding the foregoing provi- 
sions of this paragraph, average daily attendance under subsections (a) and 
(b) of section 3 shall be determined in accordance with regulations of the Com- 
missioner on the basis of the average daily attendance determined in accordance 
with State law (excluding children for whom the local educational agency re- 
ceived tuition) multiplied by the membership ratio between children qualifying 
under subsections (a) or (b) of section 3 and all children for whom free public 
education is provided ; such membership ratio shall be derived from membership 
counts for two days during the fiscal year covered by the application, in accord- 
ance with such regulations.” 


TITLE THI—AMENDMENTS TO PUBLIC LAW 815 
EMPLOYMENT OR RESIDENCE ON FEDERAL PROPERTY 


Sec. 301. (a) Paragraph (2) of section 5(a) of the Act of September 23, 1950, 
as amended (20 U.S.C. 635), relating to the determination of the number of 
children residing on Federal property or residing with a parent employed on 
Federal property for purposes of the limitation on the total of the payments to 
any local educational agency, is amended by striking out "50 per centum”’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof “25 per centum”. 

(b) Section 5(b) of such Act is amended by striking out “two or more” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “both” 


SUDDEN AND SUBSTANTIAL INCREASES IN ATTENDANCE 


Sec. 302. (a) Section 5(a) of such Act is amended by striking out “; and” 
at the end of paragraph (2) and inserting in lieu thereof a period and by strik- 
ing out paragraph (3) thereof. 

(b) The first sentence of section 3 of such Act, relating to the dates of filing 
applications, is amended by striking out “, except that the last such date with 
respect to applications for payments on account of children referred to in para- 
graphs (2) or (38) of section 5(a) shall be not later than June 30, 1961”. 

(c) The last sentence of section 5(a) of such Act is amended by striking out 
“paragraph (1), (2), or (3)” and inserting in leu thereof “paragraph (1) or 
(2). 

(d) Section 5(c) of such Act is amended by striking out “paragraph (1). (2), 
or (3) of subsection (a) and inserting in lieu thereof “paragraph (1) or (2) 
of subsection (a)", by striking out ‘‘or 10 per centum in the case of paragraph 
(3),”, and by striking out ‘‘, and unless, in the case of paragraph (3), the con- 
struction of additional minimum school facilities for the number of children in 
such increase will, in the judgment of the Commissioner, impose an undue 
financial burden on the taxing and borrowing authority of such agency”. 

(e) Section 5(f) of such Act is amended by striking out ‘paragraph (1), (2), 
or (3)” and inserting in lieu thereof “paragraph (1) or (2)". 

(f) Paragraph (15) of section 15 of such Act, relating to the definition of “‘base 
year”, is amended by striking out “, except that in the case of an application 
based on children referred to in paragraphs (2) or (3) of section 5(a), the base 
year shall in no event be later than the regular school year 1958-59”. 


ADDITIONAL FEDERAL PAYMENTS 


Sec. 303. Section 8 of such Act, relating to additional Federal payments in 
unusual cases, is repealed. 


DEFINI!ION OF FEDERAL PROPERTY 


Sec. 304. The third sentence of paragraph (1) of section 15 of such Act, relating 
to the definition of “Federal property,” is amended by striking out “(A)” and 
by striking out “, and (B) any school which is providing flight training to mem- 
bers of the Air Force under contractual arrangements with the Department of the 
Air Force at an airport which is owned by a State or a political subdivision of a 
State’. 
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AVERAGE PER PUPIL COST OF CONSTRUCTION 


Sec. 305. The first sentence of paragraph (6) of section 15 of such Act is 
amended by striking out “increased by a percentage estimated by the Commis- 
sioner to represent additional costs for site improvements, equipment, and archi- 
tecturial, engineering, and legal fees, and multiplied by a factor estimated by the 
Commission to represent the area needed per pupil in minimum school facilities” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “multiplied by 95” 


INDIAN LANDS 


Sec. 306. (a) Paragraphs (1) and (2) of section 14(a) of such Act are 
amended by striking out “Federal property” and inserting in lieu thereof ‘Indian 
lands” 

(b) Section 14(b) of such Act is amended by substituting in the first sentence 
thereof ‘July 1, 1966” for “July 1, 1961” and “S60,000,000" for ‘S40,000,000" and 
by substituting in the last sentence thereof ‘‘June 30, 1966” for ‘June 30, 1961”. 


CHILDREN FOR WHOM LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIFS ARE UNABLE TO PROVIDE 
EDUCATION 


Sec. 307. Section 10 of such Act is amended by inserting the following sentence 
after the first sentence thereof: “In any case in which the Commissioner makes 
arrangements under this section for constructing or otherwise providing mini- 
mum sehool facilities situated on Federal property in Puerto Rico, Wake Island, 
Guam, or the Virgin Islands, he may also include minimum school facilities neces- 
sary for the education of children residing with a parent employed by the United 
States though not residing on Federal property. but only if the Coinmissioner 
determines, after consultation with the appropriate State educational agency, 
(1) that the construction or provision of such facilities is appropriate to earry 
out the purposes of this Act, and (2) that no local educational agency is able to 
provide suitable free public education for such children.” 


TECHNICAL AMENDMENT ON JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Sec. 308. Section 11(b) of such Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new sentences: “The local educational agency affected may file 
with the court a petition to review such action. A copy of the petition shall be 
forthwith transmitted by the clerk of the court to the Commissioner, or any 
officer designated by him for that purpose. Upon the filing of the petition the 
court shall have jurisdiction to affirm or set aside the action of the Commissioner 
in whole or in part.” Section 32 of the Act of August 28, 1958 (Public Law 
85-791), is repealed. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 309. The amendments made by this title and title II of this Act, other 
than section 308, shall be effective for the period beginning July 1, 1961. 


[S. 1078, STth Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To amend Public Laws 815 and S74, Fighty-first Congress, in order to make 
permanent the authorization for certain payments under the previsiens of such laws 


Be it enacted bu the Senate and the House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress asscutbled, That the Act entitled "An Ac ?celating 
fo the construction of school facilities in areas affected by Federal activities, 
ind for other purposes (Public Law 815, Fighty-first Congress), approved Sep- 
tember 23, 1950, is amended (1) by striking out “. except that the last such date 
With respect to applications for payments on account of children referred to in 
baragraphs ¢2) er 63) of section 5¢a) shall be wot later than June 30, 1961" 
InN section 3. and (2) by striking out “, except that in the case of an application 
based on children referred to in paragraph (2) or (3) of section Sa), che base 
Year shall in no event be later than the regular school year 1958-1950" in section 
Iq15), 

Stic. 2. The Act entitled “An Act te provide financial assistance for local edu- 
cational agencies in areas affected by Federal activities (Public Law S74, 
Eighty-first Congress), approved September 30, 1950, is amended (1) by striking 
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out “ending prior to July 1, 1961” in sections 2(a), 3(b), and 4(a), and (2) by 

striking out “(except where the determination under the preceding sentence 

ie been made with respect to the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961)” in section 
(a). 


{S. 1109, 87th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To extend for two years the temporary provisions of Public Laws 815 and 874, 
Eighty-first Congress, relating to Federal assistance in the construction and operation 
of schools in areas affected by Federal activities 


Be it enacted by the Senate and Ilouse of Representatives of the United Statcs 
of America in Congress assembled, That (a) section 3 of the Act of September 23, 
1950 (Public Law 815, Eighty-first Congress), is amended by striking out ‘‘1961” 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘1963”. 

(b) Subsection (b) of section 14 of such Act is amended (1) by striking out 
“1961” each time it appears therein and inserting in lieu thereof “1963”, and (2) 
by striking out “$40,000,000” and inserting in lieu thereof “$60,000,000”. 

(c) Paragraph (15) of section 15 of such Act is amended by striking out 
“1958-1959” and inserting in lieu thereof ‘1960-1961’. 

Sec. 2. The Act of September 20, 1950 (Public Law 874, Eighty-first Congress), 
is amended by striking out “1961” each time it appears in sections 2(a), 3(b), 
and 4(a) and inserting “1963” in lieu thereof. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., March 8, 1961. 
Hon. Lister HO, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to your requests for the views of 
the Bureau of the Budget on S. 8, S. 57, S. 293, S. 433, S. 723, S. 991, S. 1021, 
S. 1078, and S. 1109. These bills are designed to promote and assist public 
elementary and secondary education in the United States. 

S. 8, S. 433. and S. 723 would authorize grants to the States for assistance to 
public elementary and secondary schools. S. 8 would authorize a 2-year pro- 
gram of grants to the States for school construction or teachers’ salaries; S. 
433 would authorize a 4-year program of grants to the States for school con- 
struction; and S. 723 would authorize a permanent program of grants to the 
States for school construction, teachers’ salaries, and improvement in the qual- 
ity of education. 

S. 57, S. 1078, and S. 1109 would amend Public Laws 815 and 874, 81st Con- 
gress, relating to school assistance in federally affected areas. S. 57 would 
limit payments under these laws to situations involving tax-exempt Federal 
property; S. 1078 would make permanent those provisions of these laws which 
expire June 30, 1961; and S. 1109 would extend these provisions until June 30, 
1963. 

§. 293 would provide financial assistance to States for educational purposes 
by returning 25 percent of the Federal tax collected on cigarettes; S. 991 would 
authorize a credit against the Federal personal and corporation income taxes 
for real property taxes paid for support of public elementary and secondary 
education (as well as authorizing tax relief to taxpayers for expenses for higher 
education and authorizing a national scholarship program). 

S. 1021 embodies the recommendations of the President relative to a program 
of Federal financial assistance for public elementary and secondary education 
as outlined in the President’s special message on education submitted to the 
Congress on February 20, 1961. This measure would authorize a 3-year pro- 
gram of grants to the States for teachers’ salaries, school construction, and 
special educational needs. It would also amend Public Laws 815 and 874 to 
recognize a more equitable distinction between payments for children whose 
parents work and live on Federal property and those for children whose parents 
work on Federal property but live on taxable property, and with such distinc 
tion would make permanent provisions which expire on June 30, 1961. ; 

The administration also has submitted to the Congress proposed legislation 
to provide assistance to higher education as outlined in the President’s special 
message on education. We believe that S. 1021 together with the proposals for 
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aid to higher education represent a balanced and essential contribution on the 
part of the Federal Government to American education. 

The Bureau of the Budget recommends against S. 8, S. 57, 8. 293, S. 433, S. 
723, S. 991, S. 1078, and S. 1109, and instead recommends enactment of S. 1021 
which would be in accord with the President’s program. 


Sincerely yours, 
PHILLIP 8S. HUGHES, 


Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
March 23, 1961. 


Hon. Lister HILL, 
Chairman, Committce on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in response to your requests of January 10, 
January 19, and February 2, 1961, for reports, espectively, on S. 8, a bill to 
authorize Federal financial assistance for school construction and teachers’ 
salaries; S. 433, a bill to authorize Federal financial assistance for school con- 
struction; and S. 723, a bill to authorize the appropriation of funds to assist 
the States in financing a minimum foundation program of public elementary and 
secondary school education, in order to more nearly equalize educational oppor- 
tunities, improve teachers’ salaries, construct schools, and otherwise improve 
the quality of such education. 

S. 8 would authorize for each of 2 successive fiscal years beginning July 1, 1961, 
the appropriation of an amount equal to $20 times a number equal to the school- 
age population of the United States (5 to 17, inclusive), to be allotted to the States 
to provide assistance for the construction of public elementary and secondary 
school facilities or for the payment of public elementary and secondary teachers’ 
salaries, or both. State allotments would be based upon a formula reflecting the 
relative members of school-age population in each State, the relative income per 
child of school age, and the effort to finance public elementary and sceondary edu- 
cation in the respective States. In addition, State allotments for the second 
year would be reduced for any State which failed to increase its total public 
school expenditures in that year over its expenditures in the previous vear. 

S. 433 would authorize the appropriation of $250 million for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1961, and for each of the 3 succeeding fiscal years, to be allotted 
among the States on the basis of the relative number of children in each State 
below the age of 14 years, for Federal grants to the States for the purpose of 
financing one-half the cost of constructing public elementary and secondary 
school classrooms. 

S. 723 would authorize the appropriation of such amounts as may be necessary 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1961, and each fiscal year thereafter for 
grants to the States to be used for the general purpose of public elementary and 
secondary education. The amount of the Federal payment to the State would 
equal the larger of (a) one-half the amount by which a specified sum spent 
for each public school child exceeds 4 percent of the total personal incoine of 
each State, or (b) $23 per public school child (except that for the year begin- 
ning July 1, 1965, and for each year thereafter, only the amount yielded by apply- 
ing the (@) provision would apply). The specified amounts per public school 
child would be $325, $350, and $375 respectively. for the first 3 fiscal years, and 
$!00 for every year thereafter. The amount allotted to any State would not be 
paid in any year in which expenditures for public school child in such State in 
the second preceding year fall below the average of expenditures for a specified 
base period. 

In his message on education of February 20, 1961. President Kennedy made 
specific recommendations for legislation to provide Federal assistance to the 
States for the improvement and strengthening of public elementary and secondary 
education, including assistance for school construction, teachers’ salaries, and 
projects to meet special educational needs. These recommendations are em- 
bodied in title I of S. 1021, now before your committee for consideration. 

In my testimony before your education subcommittee on March 8, 1961, the 
views of the Department regarding the advantages of the provisions of S. 1021 
were set forth and developed. Each of the three instant bills differs materially 
in the provisions from those of S. 1021. Accordingly, as the provisions of title 
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I of S. 1021 represent our best judgment of the most effective program for 
Federal assistance for public elementary aud secondary education, we urge enact- 
ment of S. 1021. 

We recommend that neither S. 8, S. 433, nor S. 723 be enacted. 

We are advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there is no objection to the 
presentation of this report from the administration's standpoint. 

Sincerely yours. 
ABRAILAM RiBicorr, Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
March 28, 1961. 
Hon. LIsTEr HIL1, 
Chairman, Committce on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.N. Nenate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN : This letter is in response to your requests of January 9, 
and March 4, 1961, for reports, respectively, on S. 57, a bill to amend Public 
Laws 815 and 874, 81st Congress, relating to school assistance in federally 
affected areas, so as to limit payments under such laws to situations involving 
tax-exempt Federal property: S. 1078, a bill to amend Public Laws 815 and &74, 
81st Congress, in order to make permanent the authorization for certain pay- 
ments under the provisions of such laws; and S. 1100, a bill to extend for 2 years 
the temporary provisions of Public Laws 815 and 874, 81st Congress, relating to 
Federal assistance in the construction and operation of schools in areas affected 
by Federal activities. 

S. 57 would amend the existing acts in a number of ways, principally: (1) 
With respect to Public Law 874, Federal payments on behalf of children who 
reside with a parent living on private property and employed on Federal property 
situated in part or in whole within the school district would be reduced from 
50 percent to 40 percent of the local contribution rate, and from 50 to 25 percent 
of the local contribution rate for children who reside with a parent employed 
on Federal property located outside the school district; (2) with respect to pay- 
ments under Public Law 815 for the children described in (1) above, the Federal 
paywents per child would be reduced from 50 to 40 percent and from 50 to 25 
percent, respectively, of the average per pupil cost of construction: (3) to repeal 
section + of Public Law 874 and section 5(a) (3) of Public Law 815, which pro- 
vide for Federal payments to a school district on account of increases in the 
number of children whose parents move into the school district to work for 
Federal contractors in taxable enterpises; (4) to exclude from the definition of 
Federal property property owned by the Federal Government but from which 
State and local authorities can derive tax revenues on the full (or substantially 
full) value of the property: and (5) would repeal the provisions of Public Law 
S74 authorizing payments to school districts in years in which they do not meet 
the 3 percent eligibility requirement and authorizing deduction of taxes paid with 
respect to Federal property, and the provision of Public Law 815 that provides 
for additional payment of part of the non-Federal share under certain conditions. 

S. 1078 would amend both Public Law 87+ and Public Law 815 to make perma- 
nent those provisions of the act which expire on June 30, 1961—thus making the 
acts in their present form permanent. 

S. 1109 would extend for 2 years those provisions of Public Law 874 and Public 
Law 815 which expire on June 30, 1961. 

This Department has recommended comprehensive amcndments to Public Law 
874 and Publie Law 815 and, with respect to both acts, would make permanent— 
as is already the case with respect to children of persons who both work and 
live on Federal property—the Federal payments authorized to be made to school 
districts to help them pay the local share of the cost of providing free public 
education to children whose parents are employed on tax-exempt Federal property 
but live in taxable houses (or who live on Federal property but work on taxable 
property). These recommendations are embodied in titles II and III of S. 1021, 
now before vour committee for consideration. 

The provisions of titles II and ITI of S. 1921 represent the considered judgment 
of this Department as to a sound and permanent program to discharge a con- 
tinuing Federal obligation in a manner that is equitable to both the affected local 
school districts and to the Federal Government. Because of the number and 
complexity of the proposed amendments, we are enclosing a summary of them 
for the information of the committee. You will note that the amendments reconi- 
mended by the Department, for the most part, substantially differ from those 
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proposed in the three instant bills. Accordingly, for reasons which are elabo- 
rated in the attached summary, we oppose enactment of the instant bills to the 
extent that the amendments they would make differ from those recommended by 
the Department. 

We urge enactment of S. 1021, and recommend that neither S. 57, S. 1078, nor 
S. 1109 be enacted. 

We are advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there is no objection to the 
presentation of this report from the standpoint of the administration's program. 

Sincerely yours, 
ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, Secretary. 


SUMMARY OF PRorPOSED AMENDMEN'1S TO FEDERAL IMPACT AREA LAWS 


Amendments to Public Law 815 and 874, 81st Congress, made by titles IIT and 
III of the draft bill to achieve the general objective of limiting these laws more 
closely to payments in the nature of payments-in-lieu-of-taxes, are: 

1. Section 201 of the draft bill would extend on a permanent basis section 2 
of Public Law S74, which expires June 30, 1961.) This section provides for pay- 
ments in the nature of payments-in-lieu-of-taxes to school districts which have 
lost 10 percent or more of their real property tax base as a result of Federal 
acquisitions since 1938, 

2. Section 202 and section 301 of the draft bill would amend Public Law &74 
and Public Law 815, respectively, to make permanent—as is already the case 
with respect to children of persons who both work and live on Federal prop- 
erty—the Federal payments authorized to be made to school districts to help 
them pay the local share of the cost of providing free public education to chil- 
dren whose parents are employed on tax-exempt Federal property but live in 
taxable houses (or who live on Federal property but work on taxable property). 
The bill would, however, reduce the Federal payment per child under Public 
Law &74 from the present 50 percent of the district's local contribution rate, to 
25 percent of such local contribution rate. It would also make a corresponding 
reduction in Federal payments under Public Law 815 for public school enroll- 
ment increases in the number of such children, by reducing the Federal piy- 
ment per child from 50 percent of the State average per pupil construction costs 
as at present to 25 percent of such costs. 

Existing law proceeds on the assumption that one-half of the local revenues 
for public school purposes is derived from local real property taxes on resi- 
dential property. and the other half derived from taxes on commercial and in- 
dustrial property; on the basis of this assumption, both laws now provide for a 
Iederal payment of one-half of the entire educational costs met out of local 
revenues in the case of children whose parents live in taxable private homes but 
work on Federal property (presumably classifiable as industrial or commercial 
property) or live on Federal property but work on taxable property. 

Available data on the source of real property taxation do not support this 
assumption. The report of a study of property tax assessments in the United 
Stntes made by the Governments Division. Census Bureau, dated December 16, 
1957, indicates. instead, that, on the basis of nationwide averages, only 27.7 
pereent of the value of locally assessed taxable real property is commercial and 
industrial property. The highest percentage of such property value in any State 
is 37.1 percent while the lowest is 9.3 percent. The same Census Bureau figures 
indicate that 54.1 percent of the value of locally assessed taxable real property 
is residental property, and the balance (18.2 percent) is acreage and farm prop- 
erty. vacant lots, and other types of real property. Although this ratio in the 
United States is 27.7 percent, the ratio recommended in the draft bill is 25 
percent. The lower figure is believed to be supportable in view of the fact 
that many school districts eligible for Federal payments under Public Law S15 
end Public Law S74 will be suburban communities, and the likelihood that in 
such communities the proportion of local real property revenues derived from 
taxes on industrial and commercial property will be somewhat less than the 
proportion prevailing for all the school districts in the Nation. or in each State, 
uveraged and taken as a whole, as in the Census Bureau figures. 

8. Section 203 of the draft bill would amend section 3(¢) of Public Law 87 
to require that school districts, in order to be eligible for Federal payments 
on account of children who either reside on Federal property or reside wich 
a parent employed on Federal property, must have in the school year 1961 62 
at least 4 percent of their current years total average daily attendance con- 
sisting of such children (instead of 8 percent as at present). Ino the school 
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year 1962-63 the required minimum percentage would rise to 5 percent, and 
in the school year 1963-64 and thereafter the required minimum would be 6 
recent. 

ee view of the substantial economic advantages that inure to most of these 
communities by the presence nearby of Federal activities, the fact that most 
such communities have had ample time to adjust their school tax structures 
to compensate for insubstantial school enrollments of these children, and the 
proposed availability of general Federal aid to States under title I we believe 
that payments under Public Law &74 to school districts with less than 6 percent 
of their school enrollments composed of this category of children can no longer 
be justified on a payment-in-lieu-of-tax theory. 

Also. section 203 of the draft bill would repeal the provision of Public Law 
874 which specifies that Federal payments to a school district which is eligible 
in any year will continue for the 2 subsequent years even though the school 
district fails in the subsequent years to meet the eligibility requirements of 
the act. Since the eligibility conditions of the act are presumed to reflect a 
minimum recognizable financial burden or tax deprivation by reason of the 
tax-exempt status of Federal property, school districts which fail to meet these 
requirements in any year should not be eligible for payments merely because 
such districts may have been eligible in some preceding year. 

4. Section 204 of the draft bil! would eliminate the provisions authorizing, 
as ap alternative local contribution rate, one-half of the national average cost 
per child. 

When Public Law 874 was originally enacted, it provided that the local con- 
tribution rate (the rate of payment per child) was to be the current operating 
expenses per child met from local revenue sources in the second preceding year 
in the most nearly comparable school districts in the same State. 

By amendment in 1953, a minimum local contribution rate was authorized, 
which was one-half of the State average “ost per child in average daily attend- 
ance the second preceding year, and school districts could then in effect choose 
either of the two methods (comparable districts or one-half the State average) 
as its local contribution rate. 

In 1958 Congress provided for still another alternative minimum rate, which 
is one-half of the national average cost per child in average daily attendance 
in the entire United States in the second preceding year, not to exceed the 
average cost per pupil in the State. This provision, which is still in effect, 
would be eliminated by the draft bill because it bears no reasonable relation 
to the portion of educational costs met out of local real property taxes in the 
particular school district in which tax-exempt Federal property is located. Under 
it, in fact, some applicant districts are paid the entire cost per child during the 
year, rather than the local share of the cost. This provision is actually designed 
to more nearly equalize education in some of the Nation’s school districts, rather 
than to compensate them for a financial burden imposed by the tax immunity 
of Federal activities, as Public Law 874 is intended to do. To the extent that 
greater equalization of educational opportunity is a desired Federal objective— 
and it is—it is properly achieved through the general Federal-aid program in 
title I of the bill. 

Also, section 204 of the draft bill would amend Public Law 874 to provide that, 
for the purpose of determining the local contribution rate, the Commissioner, in 
consultation with the State education agency, shall classify school districts in 
each State into one or more groups in which the districts would be generally 
comparable to each other. The local contribution rate for any applicant district 
‘would be the average expenditures per child for current operating expenses from 
local revenue sources in all districts in each group. This change would be made 
in order to faci'itate administration of Public Law 874. 

5. Section 205 of the draft bill proposes to eliminate subsection (f) of section 
3 of Public Law 874 which now authorizes the Commissioner to make a supple- 
mentary payment to a school district which made preparation to provide educa- 
tion for a substantial number of children who are expected to enroll in the 
school district because of an expected expansion of Federal activities, but who 
do not enroll because the expanded Federal activities fail to materialize. Here, 
again, the hardship is not caused by the tax immunity of Federal pronerty. 

6. Sections 206 and 302 of the draft bill wou'd repeal categories of Federal 
payments not based on the school attendance of children whose parents live or 
work on Federal property. Both Jaws now provide (sec. 5(a)(3) of Public 
Law 815 and sec. 4 of Public Law 874) for Federal payments to a school district 
on account of increases in the number of children whose parents move into the 
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school district to work for Federal contractors in taxable enterprises. Such 
payments must be justified, if at all, on some basis other than any direct or 
indirect loss of revenues resulting from the tax immunity of federally owned 
property ; in such situations the property where the parents of the children live 
and work is fully taxable, and, in fact, the Federal contracts of the employing 
enterprises generate other revenues to many school districts. 

Such burdens as affected communities may experience from sudden and sub- 
stantial public school enrollment increases occasioned by increased Federal con- 
tract activity in the area, do not stem from the tax immunity of Federal 
property and do not differ from the burdens imposed on school districts by the 
advent of large private industries not connected with the Federal Government 
or by other situations resulting in sudden and substantial school enroliment 
increases. The States can and should make provision for assistance to local 
school districts to alleviate hardship in such situations and general Federal 
assistance under title I of the draft bill would be available to the States to he!p 
the districts meet any additional teachers’ salary or school construction needs in 
such situations. 

7. Sections 207 and 304 of the draft bill would amend the definition of Federal 
property (sec. 9(1) of Public Law 874 and sec. 15(1) of Public Law 815) to 
exclude any school which is providing flight training to members of the Air 
Force under contract with the Department of the Air Force at a State or 
municipally owned airport. The inclusion of these schoo's as Federal property 
is unjustified since the schools are not Federal property, and their tax-exempt 
status is not due to any Federal tax immunity. 

8. Section 208 of the draft bill provides authority in Public Law 874 to require 
that federally connected membership counted for payment shall be determined 
on the basis of two pupil-parent surveys made each year, one in the fall and one 
in the spring, and the ratio of federally connected children to total number of 
chi'dren shown by these two counts applied to total average attendance in the 
school district at the end of the school year to determine average daily attend- 
ance of federally connected children for which payment is made. This change 
would simplify, and make more objective and uniform, the determinations of 
average daily attendances under the law. 

9. Section 303 of the draft bill would eliminate section 8 of Public Law 815 
which presently authorizes additional payments to a school district of an amount 
sufficient to finance an approved construction project to house a federally con- 
nected enrollment increase, if without such additional payments the school dis- 
trict would be unable to construct the project. Consistent with the in-lieu-of- 
taxpayment rationale, the Federal Government has full discharged its equitable 
obligation when the formula payment authorized by the law has been made on 
account of recognized categories of children connected with tax-exempt Federal 
property. 

10. Section 305 of the draft bill proposes to determine the State average cost 
of constructing school facilities for purposes of determining rates of payments 
under Public Law 815 by computing the basic contract cost per square foot for 
all school facilities constructed in the State in the base year and multiplying 
this square-foot cost by a factor of 95. Experience over the last 10 years in the 
operation of this program has shown that a factor of 95 times the square-foot 
cost. fairly represents the cost per child for minimum school facilities, including 
architects’ fees, equipment, site improvement, and administrative items. 

11. Section 306 of the draft bill would extend section 14 of Public Law 815 
for 5 additional years with an increased authorization for appropriation. Sec- 
tion 14 was added to Public Law 815 in 1953 to meet the unusual circumstances 
in school districts which have large numbers of “unhoused” schoolchildren liv- 
ing on tax-exempt Indian lands and which would not meet the enrollment in- 
crease eligibility requirements under other provisions of the act. An expendi- 
ture limitation of $20 million under this section was first authorized and was 
later raised to $40 million. The draft bill proposes to extend this section until 
June 30, 1966, and increase the authorization from $40 million to $60 million to 
meet a continuing need of approximately $3 million a year for facilities for 
Indian children living on Indian lands. In addition, the draft bill would limit 
this section to children living on tax-exempt Indian lands, in order to prevent 
application of the more liberal financing provisions of this section to any school 
district having children living on Federal property (other than Indian lands), 
but who are unable to meet the increase requirements for eligibility under the 
other sections of the act. 
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12. Section 307 of the draft bill would amend section 10 of Public Law 815 
relating to Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Wake Island, and Guam. In 1953, 
section 6 of Public Law 874, which directs the Commissioner to provide free 
public education for children living on Federal property when suitable free public 
education could not otherwise be provided fur them, was amended to authorize 
attendance in schools constructed on Federal property of children of parents em- 
ployed by the United States stationed in Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Wake 
Island, and Guam when the Commissioner determined after consultation that no 
suitable education otherwise was available for such children. At that time, 
section 10 of Public Law 815 (which is the companion provision to sec. 6 of 
Public Law 874 and which relates to construction of school facilities for children 
living on Federal property) was not amended to permit construction on-base 
of additional school facilities for these off-base children because it was assumed 
that the number of such off-base children seeking admission to on-base schools 
would not be sufficient to require any change in Public Law 815. Experience 
has indicated that this assumption was incorrect. A number of Federal agencies 
have indicated that they will find it extremely difficult to recruit and hold quali- 
fied personnel in Puerto Rico if the children of these Federal employees are not 
able to attend the on-base schoo! facilities. The draft bill proposes to amend 
section 10 of Public Law 815 to permit the Commissioner to construct school 
facilities on Federal property for the children of Federal employees living 
off Federal property in Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Wake Island, and Guam 
who cannot otherwise receive suitable free public education. 

13. Section 308 would make a technical amendment in the judicial review 
provision of Public Law 815 (sec. 11(b)) in order to make applicable the pro- 
visions of Public Law 85-791 relating to the procedure and records on the re- 
view of enforcement of orders of administrative agencies by courts of appeal. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
March 21, 1961. 
Hon. LISTER HILL, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senatc, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to your request of January 17, 1961, 
for a report on S. 293, a bill to strengthen State governments, to provide finan- 
cial assistance to States for educational purposes by returning a portion of the 
I’ederal taxes collected therein, and for other purposes. 

The bill would authorize to be annually appropriated to each State. for use 
“for educational purposes only,” an amount equal to 25 percent of the Federal 
cigarette tax collected on cigarettes sold within such State during the preceding 
fiscal year. 

In our view the bill is deficient in the following major respects: 

1. The amount of tax collected on cigarettes sold within a given State cor- 
relates primarily with the size and smoking habits of the State's population. 
But these are factors which bear no necessary relation to the ability of a State 
to finance its urgent educational needs. For example, generally speaking with 
respect to elementary and secondary education, the more populous States are 
best able to finance adequate systems of public education. Yet, under this bill, 
some or all such States would receive grants which. conceivably, would be 
larger per public-school pupil than the grants received by States unable, de- 
spite maximum feasible effort, to expend on their public schools even the 
national average expenditure per such pupil. 

2. The aggregate amount available in Federal grants. and the amount paid 
to each State would vary from vear to year in relation to cigarette consumption, 
rather than in response to variations in State educational requirements. We 
believe that the aggregate funds to be made available each year as Federal aid 
to education should be based on consideration of the needs of the States for 
edneational assistance in relation to other needs which must be met out of 
Federal resources and determined in accordance with normal budgetary and 
appropriation procedures, rather than on amounts of revenues produced by a 
particnlar tax such as the Federal cigarette tax. 

3. The hill would permit a State to use the grants in lieu of current State 
educational expenditures, which expenditures could then be applied to State 
needs unrelated to education, or to tax relief. 
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4. No incentives are provided to the States to increase their current tax 
efforts, in behalf of education, where those efforts are below the national 
average. 

5. The purposes for which the grants would be available are so broad that 
the most pressing needs of elementary, secondary, and higher education, from 
a national standpoint, might not receive adequate support. 

The importance of meeting these needs was stressed in the messages of the 
President on American education, transmitted to the Congress on February 20, 
1961. On February 27, 1961, and on March 6, 1961. proposed bills embodying 
the administration’s educational program were transmitted by the President to 
the President of the Senate, and they are before your committee as S. 1021 and 
S. 1241. We believe that that program is far better attuned to the Nation's re 
quirements in education than S. 293, and we recommend its early enactment. 
For this reason, and because of the other major objections above stated, we 
recommend against favorable consideration of S. 295 or of the approach em- 
bodied in that bill. 

We are advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there is no objection to the 
presentation of this report from the standpoint of the administration's program. 

Sincerely yours, 
ABRAHAM Ruipicorr, Seerctary. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WETFARE, 
BMarch 27, 1961. 
Hon. Lister HI Lt, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DrarR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to your request for a report on 
S. 991, a bill to promote education in the United States. 

Title I of S. 991 would establish a National Scholarship Board consisting of 
13 members appointed by the President with the advice and consent of the 
Senate and would authorize the award of 1,000 4-year scholarships to eligible 
secondary school graduates each year, beginning with the academic year which 
begins in the calendar year 1962, for undergraduate study in institutions of 
higher learning. The amount of the award would be determined for each year 
by the Board on the basis of the estimated expense of attending the educational 
institution in which the scholarship winner was enrolled, but would not be less 
than $500 nor more than $3,000 for any academic year. The Board would 
determine principles and policies to be followed in the selection of scholars, 
except that a number of requirements are set forth in the bill. Among these 
are: (1) An applicant in addition to making a qualifying score on a national 
examination must submit to the Board an original theme or composition in 
English as well as a written translation of prescribed material from English 
into a foreign language and from a foreign language into English; (2) an 
applicant must have attained secondary school grades which average in the 
upper 15 percent of the group with which he is completing secondary school; 
and (3) an applicant must have completed (or be working toward completion 
of) 4 vears of study in English, 3 in mathematics, 3 in history. 3 in a foreign 
language. and 3 years of study in science or in Greek or in Latin (if the latter 
are not used for the language requirement). 

In his message of February 20, 1961, relative to American education, the 
President stated: 

“We must assure ourselves that every talented young person who has the 
ability to pursue a program of higher education will be able to do so if he 
chooses, regardless of his financial means. * * * 

“An estimated one-third of our brightest high school graduates are unable 
to go on to college. principally for financial reasons.” 

To achieve this objective. the President on March 7, 1961. transmitted to 
the Congress proposed legislation, now before your committee as S. 1241. 
Title II of this bill would authorize during the next 5 years a total of 212.500 
4-vear undergraduate scholarships, for high school graduates selected by 
State scholarship commissions on the basis of their relative ability to do college 
work and their relative need for assistance to continue their education through 
college. We believe that the objective to which the President’s message and 
title IT of S. 1241 are addressed—that of encouraging and enabling more able 
high school students to go to colilege—is of primary importance, and that legis- 
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lation like S. 1241 would not only best achieve this objective but also go far 
toward achieving what seems to be the primary objective of title I of S. 991, 
i.e., improving the quality of secondary education in this country. We therefore 
urge enactment of title II of S. 1241 in lieu of title I of S. 991. 

Title II of the bill consists of two proposed amendments to the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. The first of these amendments would, within certain 
limitations, allow a taxpayer to credit against the Federal income tax other- 
wise payable by him for any year, up to $100 of the real property taxes imposed 
upon him in that year for the support of public elementary and secondary 
education. The apparent purpose of the amendment is to enuble States or 
school districts seeking additional revenues for their public schools to increase 
the taxes they levy against real property for public school purposes, with the 
cost of the increase being shifted in large part from the taxpayer to the Federal 
Government. The amendment does not, however, limit the new tax credit to new 
or additional real property taxes. 

In our view, the proposal is open to the following fundamental objections: 

1. No account is taken of the relative needs of States or local school districts 
for improvemnts in their public school systems, nor of the State or local 
resources available to meet these needs. Each area would be able to obtain 
as much as—but no more than—$100 per landowner. One consequence of this 
is that areas having large numbers of people who own small parcels of property 
could expect to receive a greater return per public school pupil from the 
increased property taxes than areas in which many people live in apartments 
or other rental properties or rural areas in which the number of landowners 
is small. Yet, the relative number of landowners in a school district bears 
no reasonable relation to its educational needs or its ability to finance them. 

2. In areas having adequate public schools, and areas having inadequate 
schools but unwilling to increase their taxes, local taxes may not be increased 
in order to obtain the full benefits of the title. Local taxpayers in such areas 
will nevertheless be able to retain for their own personal use some or all of the 
tax savings made possible by the proposed tax credit. The consequence of this 
would be a substantial lowering of the amount of tax money otherwise destined 
for the Federal Treasury without any corresponding improvement of the existing 
educational plant in those areas. 

3. Even were a State or local taxing district to increase its real property 
taxes by $100 per landowner, there is no assurance that the increase would go 
in whole or in part for educational purposes. If the State or district were 
assessing at least $100 per landowner for its public school system prior to its 
increase, revenues from a $100 increase in the real property tax could be applied 
wholly or principally for nonpublic school purposes, although the credit would 
still he available to the taxpayer. 

4. Even if the State or locality were to apnly the increase to its public schools, 
the purposes for which the tax credit would be available are so broad that the 
improvement of career incentives in the teaching field, and the construction of 
needed classrooms—needs which we believe are the most urgent from a 
national standpoint—might not receive adequate support. 

5. For the country as a whole only a little more than 50 percent of total school 
revenues come from renl (and personal) property taxes. For 15 States, less 
than 59 percent of public school revenue derives from this source. Necessarily, 
then, the henefits of the bill would he conferred in a haphazard fashion: resi- 
dents of States and communities that finance their school systems in large part 
from nonpropertv revennes would receive less benefit from this title. althoneh 
from the standnoint of the title’s primary objectives they are no less deserving 
thon residents of States and communities thot finance their nublic school systems 
principally throngh real property taxes. Moreover, the bill would act as an 
incentive to the States and eammnunities to resort to real nronerty taxes as a 
school financing device. notwithstanding the fact that this revenue source is 
being increasingelv recognized as inadequate for effective support of public schools 
in the vears ahead. 

The imnortance of meeting the current national needs in edueation wns em- 
phasized bv the President’s education message. We recommend enactment of 
the administration’s proposal embodied in S. 1021, which in our view would 
meet these needs in far more rational. enuitable. and effective wav than S. 991. 

The second of the amendamente to the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. nronosed 
bv title IT of the instant hill. wonld allow a taxnaver to dednet from his gross 
income the expenses of higher education furnished to himself, his spouse, and 
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his dependents. The deduction, limited to $2,000 for each person with respect 
to whom such expenses are incurred, would be available for tuition, fees, books 
and supplies, and (under certain additional limitations) room and board. The 
deduction would be reduced by the amount by which the taxable income of an 
unmarried taxpayer (or a married taxpayer filing a separate return) exceeds 
$10,000, or by which the taxable income exceeds $20,000 in the case of a married 
taxpayer who files a joint return or in the case of a taxpayer who is head of a 
household. 

In his statement in support of the bill, the sponsor, Senator Goldwater, writes, 
“CA] Federal program to aid our children to secure a college education should 
be directed toward helping their parents do the job” (107 Cong. Rec. 2193 (daily 
ed. Feb. 20, 1961) ). But measured against this criterion, we believe the bill to 
be seriously defective. The unfortunate consequence of seeking to accomplish 
this objective through the tax route selected by the proposal is that, in general, 
the least help would be provided to those who most need financial assistance. 
And many of the neediest students (i.e., those dependent upon slender incomes 
earned by themselves or by their parents or guardians) would receive little or 
no benefit. 

A recent study indicated that it is 214 times as likely that a child will go to 
college if his parents’ income is in excess of $9,000 than if it is less than $5,000; 
and that a child in the lower academic half of his high school graduating class 
is more likely to attend college if his parents’ income exceeded $9,000, than a 
child in the upper quarter of Such class whose parents’ income is less than $5,000. 
An estimated one-third of our brightest high school graduates are unable to 
attend college primarily for financial reasons. But under S. 991 families not 
financially able to send their children to college because of their low income 
would receive little or no benefit whereas families of relatively substantial means, 
who would send their children to college whether or not the bill were enacted, 
would be afforded the most tax relief. 

In view of the foregoing, we recommend against enactment of S. 991. We 
urge, instead, your favorable consideration of S. 1021 and S. 1241, the proposals 
of the administration in this area. 

We are advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there is no objection to 
the presentation of this report from the standpoint of the administration’s pro- 
gram. 


Sincerely yours, 
ABRAHAM Rrsicorr, Secretary. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF TIE SECRETARY, 
Washington, DC., March 28, 1961. 
Hon. LIster HI, 
Chairman. Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HILL: This is a voluntary report on S. 1021, a bill to authorize 
a 3-year program of Federal financial assistance for public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, and to amend Public Law 815 and Public Law 874, 81st Con- 
gress, and for other purposes. 

We recommend the enactment of this legisIntion and note with approval that 
it contains within its purview the territories of Guam and the Virgin Islands. 
We suggest. however, that each of the three titles of the bill be amended also 
to include the territory of American Samoa. 

The public school system of American Samoa, which is administered hy the 
Government of American Samoa under the competence of the Secretary of the 
Interior is cooperative enterprise between the local communities and the 
Government of American Samoa. The villages provide the elementary school 
buildings and teachers’ quarters, while the Government of American Samoa 
is responsible for junior and high school structures and the providing of 
teachers. equinment and sunplies for all public schools. Education is com- 
pulsory for all Samoans until they reach the age of 16 or have completed the 
ninth grade. Vocational, teacher training and adult education is also pro- 
vided by the Government of American Samoa. Eduentional ensts are financed 
throngh local revenues, community contributions, and Federal funds appro- 
priated by the Congress. 
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The public school organization includes 46 elementary schools, 5 junior high 
schools, 1 senior high school, 1 vocational high school, and one 2-year teacher 
training college. Nine private schools are also operated in American Samoa. 
The total school enrollment in 1959-60 was 6,446—5,482 in public schools and 
964 in private schools. 

Senator Oren E. Long of Hawaii in a statement filed with your committee 
(the Senate Edueation Subcommittee) on March 14, 1961, has pointed out the 
importance of making every effort and exploring every avenue leading to im- 
proving the edueational plant in the developing territory of American Samoa, 
With this view we agree. We believe that the inclusion of American Samoa 
under title I of this bill could have an immediate impact. While it is doubtful 
whether Samoa'‘s inelusion in titles II and III would have any immediate ap- 
plication it ix pointed out that, with the completion of a new jet airport on 
Samoa by 1963, it is contemplated that the Federal Aviation Agency comple 
ment now stationed on Canton Island would be transferred to Amcrican Samoa, 
thereby making a substantial increase in the number of Federal school de- 
pendents in certain of the school districts in the airport area. 

We believe that whenevcr possible the provision of Federal grant or assistance 
programs for the several States should be extended to all the territories of 
the United States and it is, therefore, urged as a matter of principle as well as 
of practical assistance that American Samoa be included within the purview of 
all titles of S. 1021. 

The Secretary of the Interior has been delegated the direct executive authority 
within the Federal Government of administering the territory of American 
Samoa and also exercises the Federal supervision over the territories of Guam 
and the Virgin Islands. 

A copy of the statement supplied at your request by the Office of Territories 
of the Department of the Interior is enclosed for ready reference. This pro- 
vides a brief résumé of the school system of American Samoa. 

The probable cost of extending this program to American Samoa for fiscal 
year 1962, based on 1960 enrollment figures, is eStimated at approximately 
$153,000. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the pres- 
entation of this report from the standpoint of the administration's program. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Jonn A. CARVER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary of the Intcrior. 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


American Samoa is a territory of the United States under the administrative 
jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior. The public education system 
is administered by the Government of American Samoa and is a cooperative en- 
terprise between the local communities and the Government of American Samoa. 
The villages provide the elementary school buildings and teachers’ quarters, 
while the Government of American Samoa is responsible for junior and high 
school structures and the providing of teachers, equipment and supplies for all 
public schools. Education is compulsory for all Samoans until they reach the 
age of 16 or have completed the ninth grade. Vocational, teacher training and 
adult education is also provided. Educational costs are financed through local 
tax revenues, community contributions, and Federal funds appropriated by the 
Congress. 

The public school organization includes 46 elementary schools, 5 junior high 
schools, 1 senior high school, 1 vocational high school, and one 2-year teacher 
training college. 

Nine private schools are also operated in American Samoa. 

The total school enrollment in 1959-GO was 6,446—5,4S2 in public schools and 
964 in private schools. 

The basic approach to education in American Samoa is to provide training 
which will enable the people to serve more effectively within their social, eco- 
nomic, professional and political structure. At the same time, education must 
provide suitable background for those who will find it possible to take advantage 
of opportunities for higher education in the United States or other countries. 
As English is the international language and the official language of the Govern- 
ment. it is essential that the children become literate in that language while 
maintaining the bilingual nature of their society. Instruction in both the 
Samoan and English languages is, therefore, basic in the school curriculum, 
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which stresses also the fundamental processes of reading, writing, and arith- 
mnetic: science and health; social studies with emphasis on Samoan culture, 
geography, government, and environment; vocational preparation; and avoca- 
tional pursuits. 

It is the policy of the Samoan Government to upgrade the entire school system 
as rapidly as possible, with emphasis being placed on the eletuentary level with 
the improvement of the teaching staff, and on the junior high school level where 
the schools will send a better trained group of young people into the high school 
and community life. Special attention is being given to the teacher training 
college and related demonstration school. This is essential in order to provide 
facilities whereby teachers can be better trained to do their job in upgrading 
the school system. 

Scholarship aid for advanced study outside of American Samoa is provided by 
the local government, by the Frederic Duclos Barstow Foundation, and by civic 
and church groups. Transportation and subsistence allowances have been pro- 
vided by the Government to a number vf Samoan students granted tuition 
scholarships by mainland colleges. This aid has been limited in its scope, 
however, and an objective of the Samoan government is to provide for and pro- 
mote additional scholarships and special training for qualified Samoans in 
needed fields. 

Local authorities have a voice in matters related to education in the local com- 
munity through an advisory board of education of seven members, including the 
director of education, three members appointed by the Governor, and three 
members who ure elected to represent the three districts of American Samoa. 
Further participation by the local inhabitants in the educational program is 
indicated by the number of indigenous personnel on the administrative and 
teaching staffs. With the exception of the director of education, two assistant 
superintendents and two assistant supervisors, all administrative positions are 
held by Samoans. The teaching staff comprises 268 teachers, only 13 of whom 
are non-Samoan. 

The teacher-training college was expanded from a 1-year to a 2-year program 
in September 1960 in an effort to overcome the loss to the school program of a 
number of. trained teachers who have emigrated to the United States. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR, 
Washington, April 10, 1961. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Education, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR Morse: This is with reference to the labor standards provisions 
contained in section 112 of S. 1021, a bill to authorize a program of Federal 
financial assistance for education, and in section 104 of S. 1241, a bill to au- 
thorize assistance to public and other nonprofit institutions of higher education 
in financing the construction, rehabilitation, or improvement of needed academic 
and related facilities, and to authorize scholarships for undergraduate study 
in such institutions. 

We find these provisions in general accord with established Federal policy 
that all construction work assisted by Federal financing should be made subject 
to labor standards provisions for laborers and mechanics employed thereon. 
However, we consider the exception for donated services, as included inad- 
vertently in the last part of the first sentence of both the above-cited sections, an 
inappropriate relaxation of this policy with respect to Federal funds spent on 
public construction. 

We, therefore, recommend that the semicolon in line 22 of section 112 on page 
16 of S. 1021 be changed to a period, and the following material, beginning 
with the words “but the State education agency” through the remainder of the 
sentence, be deleted. We also recommend that the words “to nonprofit educa- 
tional institutions” be inserted after the word “services” in line 3 of page 7, 
section 104 of S. 1241. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES DONANUE, Solicitor of Labor. 
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Senator Morse. This committee has, three times, in 1947, 1949, and 
1960 considered and recommended bills recommending financial aid 
for education, but three times these bills have been defeated. It was 
my privilege to have served on this committee on each of those oc- 
casions, as did our committee chairman, the Senator from Alabama, 
Mr. Hill. While this legislation is not a new subject to us, it is im- 
portant to us. All previous hearings on this subject therefore will 
be incorporated by reference in these hearings. These prior hearings 
are to be analyzed by the staff for presentation in the executive meet- 
ings of the subcommittee. 

Since the Chair made it perfectly clear, at the time he introduced 
the bill submitted by the President, in the Congressional Record of 
February 20, 1961, what his position as legislative counsel to the 
administration while acting as floor manager of the legislation would 
be, he feels it unnecessary to expand further at this time on that 
subject. Without objection. he directs that his statement of February 
20, 1961, as it appears on pages 2244 to 2250 and 2252 to 2253 of the 
Congressional Record be inserted at this point in the subcommittee 
hearings transcript. 

(The statement follows :) 


{From the Congressional Record, Senate, Feb. 20, 1961] 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Mr. Morse. Mr. President, I rise first in my capacity as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Education of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, to 
make a few comments on the President's special message on education today, 
and to announce the procedural course of action of my subcommittee. I shall 
make the latter comment first. 

Because I will make so many specific references to the message, I should like 
to incorporate the message as part of my remarks. I ask unanimous consent 
that the message be printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the message was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 


“To the Congress of the United States: 


“Our progress as a Nation can be no swifter than our progress in education. 
Our requirements for world leadership, our hopes for economic growth, and the 
demands of citizenship itself in an era such as this all require the maximum 
development of every young American’s capacity. 

“The human mind is our fundamental! resource. A balanced Federal program 
must go well beyond incentives for investment in plant and equipment. It must 
include equally determined measures to invest in human beings—both in their 
basie education and training and in their more advanced preparation for pro- 
fessional work. Without such measures, the Federal Government will not be 
earrying out its responsibilities for expanding the base of our economic and 
military strength. 

“Our progress in education over the last generation has been substantial. We 
are educating a greater proportion of our youth to a higher degree of competency 
than any other country on earth. One-fourth of our total population is enrolled 
in our schools and colleges. This year $26 billion will be spent on education 
alone. 

“But the needs of the next generation—the needs of the next decade and 
the next school year—will not be met at this Jevel of effort. More effort will 
be required—on the part of students, teachers, schools, colleges, and all 50 
States—and on the part of the Federal Government. 

“Education must remain a matter of State and local control, and higher 
education a matter of individual choice. But education is increasingly ex- 
pensive. Too many State and local governments lack the resources to assure 
an adequate education for every child. Too inany classrooms are overcrowded. 
Too many teachers are underpaid. ‘Too many talented individuals cannot afford 
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the benefits of higher education. Too many academic institutions cannot afford 
the cost of, or find room for, the growing numbers of students seeking admission 
in the sixties. 

“Our twin goals must be: A new standard of excellence in education—and the 
availability of such excellence to all who are willing and able to pursue it. 


“I, ASSISTANCE TO PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


“A successful educational system requires the proper balance, in terms of both 
quality and quantity, of three elements: Students, teachers, and facilities. The 
quaiity of the students depends in large measure on both the quality and the 
relative quantity of teachers and facilities. 

“Throughout the 1960’s there will be no lack in the quantity of students. An 
average net gain of nearly 1 million pupils a year during the next 10 years will 
overburden a school system already strained by well over a half-million pupils 
in curtailed or half-day sessions, a school system financed largely by a property 
tax ineapable of bearing such an increased load in most communities. 

“But providing the quality and quantity of teachers and facilities to meet this 
demand will be major problems. Even today, there are some 90,000 teachers 
who fall short of full certification standards. Tens of thousands of others must 
attempt to cope with classes of unwieldy size because there are insufficient 
teachers available. 

“We cannot obtain more and better teachers—and our children should have 
the best—unless steps are taken to increase teachers’ salaries. At present 
salary levels, the classroom cannot compete in financial rewards with other pro- 
fessional work that requires similar academic background. 

“It is equally clear that we do not have enough classrooms. In order to meet 
current needs and accommodate increasing enrollments, if every child is to have 
the opportunity of a full-day education in an adequate classroom, a total of 
600.000 classrooms must be constructed during the next 10 years. 

“These problems are common to all States. They are particularly severe 
in those States which lack the financial resources to provide a better education, 
regardless of their own efforts. Additional difficulties, too often overlooked, are 
encountered in areas of special educational need, where economic or social cir- 
cumstances impose special burdens and opportunities on the public school. 
These areas of special education need include our depressed areas of chronic 
unemployment and the slum neighborhoods of our larger cities, where under- 
privileged children are overcrowded into substandard housing. A recent survey 
of a very large elementary school in one of our major cities, for example, found 
91 percent of the children coming to class with poor diets, 87 percent in need 
of dental care, 21 percent in need of visual correction and 19 percent with speech 
disorders. In some depressed areas roughly one-third of the children must rely 
on surplus foods for their basic sustenance. Older pupils in these schools lack 
proper recreational and job guidance. The proportion of dropouts, delinquency, 
and classroom disorders in such areas is alarmingly high. 

“T recommend to the Congress a 3-year program of general Federal assistance 
for public elementary and secondary classroom construction and teachers’ 
salaries. 

“Based essentially on the bill which passed the Senate last year (S. 8). al- 
though beginning at a more modest level of expenditures, this program would 
assure every State of no less than $15 for every public school student in average 
daily attendance, with the total amount appropriated ($666 million being au- 
thorized in the first year, rising to S866 million over a 3-year period) distributed 
according to the equalization formula contained in the last year’s Senate bill, 
and already familiar to the Congress by virtue of its similarity to the formulas 
contained in the Hill-Burton Hospital Construction and other acts. Ten percent 
of the funds allocated to each State in the first year, and an equal amount there- 
after, is to be used to help meet the unique problems of each State’s areas of 
special educational need—depressed areas, slum neighborhoods, and others. 

“This is 2 modest program with ambitious goals. The sums involved are 
relatively small when we think in terms of more than 36 million public school 
children, and the billions of dollars necessary to educate them properly. Never- 
theless, a limited beginning now—consistent with our obligations in other areas 
of responsibility—will encourage all States to expand their facilities to meet 
the increasing demand and enrich the quality of education offered. and grad- 
ually assist our relatively low-income States in the elevation of their educa- 
tional standards to a national level. 
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“The bill which will follow this message has been carefully drawn to elimi- 
nate disproportionately large or small inequities, and to make the maximum 
use of a limited number of dollars. In accordance with the clear prohibition 
of the Constitution, no elementary or secondary school funds are allocated for 
constructing church schools or paying church school teachers’ salaries, and 
thus non-public-school children are rightfully not counted in determining the 
funds each State will receive for its public schools. Each State will be ex- 
pected to maintain its own effort or contribution: and every State whose ef- 
fort is below the national average will be expected to increase that proportion 
of its income which is devoted to public elementary and secondary education. 

“This investment will pay rich dividends in the years ahead—in increased 
economic growth, in enlightened citizens, in national excellence. For some 
40 vears, the Congress has wrestled with this problem and searched for a 
workable solution. I believe that we now have such a solution: and that this 
Congress in this year will make a landmark contribution to American edu- 
cation. 

“IT. CONSTRUCTION OF COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY FACILITIES 


“Our colleges and universities represent our ultimate educational resource. 
In these institutions are produced the leaders and other trained persons whom 
we need to carry forward our highly developed civilization. If the colleges 
and universities fail to do their job, there is no substitute to fulfill their re- 
sponsibility. The threat of opposing military and ideological forces in the 
world lends urgency to their task. But that task would exist in any case. 

“The burden of increased enrollments—imposed upon our clementary and 
secondary schools already in the fifties—will fall heavily upon our colleges 
and universities during the sixties. By the autumn of 1966 an estimated 
1 million more students will be in attendance at institutions of higher learning 
than enrolled last fall—for a total more than twice as high as the total col- 
lege enrollment of 1950. Our colleges, already hard pressed to meet rising 
enrollments since 1950 during a period of rising costs, will be in critical 
straits merely to provide the necessary facilities, much less the cost of quality 
education. : 

“The country as a whole is already spending near $1 billion a year on aca- 
demic and residential facilities for higher education—some 20 percent of the 
total spent for higher education. Even with increased contributions from 
State. local. and private sources, a gap of $2.9 billion between aggregate needs 
and expenditures is anticipated by 1965, and a gap of $5.2 billion by 1970. 

“The national interest requires an educational system on the college level suf- 
ficiently financed and equipped to provide every student with adequate physical 
facilities to meet his instructional, research, and residential needs. 

“T therefore recommend legislation which will— 

“(1) Extend the current college housing loan program with a 5-year, 
$250-million-a-year program designed to meet the Federal Government's 
appropriate share of residential housing for students and faculty. As a 
start. additional lending authority is necessary to speed action during 
fiscal 1961 on approvable loan applications already at hand. 

“(2) Establish a new. though similar, long-term, low-interest-rate loan 
program for academic facilities, authorizing $300 million in loans each year 
for 5 years to assist in the construction of classrooms, laboratories, libraries, 
and related structures sufficient to enable public and private higher insti- 
tutions to accommodate the expanding enrollments they anticipate over the 
next 5 vears: and also to assist in the renovation, rehabilitation, and 
modernization of such facilities. 


“TIT. ASSISTANCE TO COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


“This Nation a century or so ago established as a basic objective the provision 
of a good elementary and secondary school education to every child, regardless 
of means. In 1961, patterns of occupation, citizenship and world affairs have so 
changed that we must set a higher goal. We must assure ourselves that every 
talented young person who has the ability to pursue a program of higher educa- 
tion will be able to do so if he chooses, regardless of his financial means. 

“Todav private and public scholarship and loan programs established by nu- 
merous States, private sources, and the student loan program under the National 
Defense Education Act are making substantial contributions to the financial 
needs of many who attend our colleges. But they still fall short of doing the 
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job that must be done. An estimated one-third of our brightest high school 
graduates are unable to go on to college principally for financial reasons. 

“While I shall subsequently ask the Congress to amend and extend the student 
loan and other provisions of the Nationa! Defense Education Act, it is clear that 
even With this program many talented but needy students are unable to assume 
further indebtedness in order to continue their education. 

“I therefore recommend the establishment of a 5-year program with an initial 
authorization of $26,250,000 of the State-administered scholarships for talented 
and needy young people which will supplement but not supplant those programs of 
financial assistance to students which are now in operation. 

“Funds would be allocated to the States during the first year for a total of 
25,000 scholarships averaging $700 each, 37,500 scholarships the second year, and 
50,000 for each succeeding year thereafter. These scholarships, which would 
range according to need up to a maximum stipend of $1,000, would be open to all 
young persons, without regard to sex, race, creed, or color, solely on the basis 
of their ability—as determined on a competitive basis—and their financial need. 
They would be permitted to attend the college of their choice, and free to select 
their own program of study. Inasmuch as tuition and fees do not normally 
cover the institution’s actual expenses in educating the student, additional allow- 
ances to the college or university attended should accompany each scholarship to 
enable these institutions to accept the additional students without charging an 
undue increase in fees or suffering an undue financial loss. 


“IV. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


“The National Vocational Education Acts, first enacted by the Congress in 1917 
and subsequently amended, have provided a program of training for industry, 
agriculture, and other occupational areas. The basic purpose of our vocational 
education effort is sound and sufficiently broad to provide a basis for meeting 
future needs. However, the technological changes which have occurred in all 
occupations call for a review and reevaluation of these acts, with a view toward 
their modernization. 

“To that end, I am requesting the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to convene an advisory body drawn from the educational profession, labor- 
industry, and agriculture as well as the lay public, together with representation 
from the Departments of Agriculture and Labor, to be charged with the responsi- 
bility of reviewing and evaluating the current National Vocational Education 
Acts, and making recommendations for improving and redirecting the program. 


“CONCLUSION 


“These stimulatory measures represent an essential though modest contribu- 
tion which the Federal Government must make to American education at every 
level. One-sided aid is not enough. We must give attention to both teachers’ 
salaries and classrooms, both college academic facilities and dormitories, both 
Scholarships and loans, both vocational and general education. 

“We do not undertake to meet our growing educational problems merely to 
compare our achievements with those of our adversaries. These measures are 
justified on their own merits—in times of peace as well as peril, to educate 
better citizens as well as better scientists and soldiers. The Federal Govern- 
ment’s responsibility in this area has been established since the earliest days of 
the Republic—it is time now to act decisively to fulfill that responsibility for 
the sixties.” 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, the administration has honored me by an in- 
vitation to introduce the legislation and to serve as its floor leader in the Senate 
and as its leader in the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Mr. President, I shall speak at length today only because of the fact that I 
shall not be present after today for the rest of the week. Therefore, I ask unani- 
mous consent to be excused from attendance at the sessions of the Senate for 
the remainder of the week, because the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate is sending me as one of the delegates to the Parliamentary Conference 
which will be held at Bermuda starting on Wednesday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, after consultation with the Parliamentarian, I ask 
unanimous consent that an education bill be introduced today in behalf of 
the administration and lie on the desk until 5 p.m., Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the request of the Senator from 
Oregon? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 
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The bill (S. 1021) to authorize a program of Federal financial assistance for 
education, introduced by Mr. Morse, was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, in regard to the President's message, I wish to 
congratulate the President of the United States for the statesmanship portrayed 
by his special message on education sent to both Houses of the Congress today. 

There will always be those who may think the President’s message and the 
bill is Will shortly accompany the message do not go far enough or go 
too far. 

As one who is very happy to assume the responsibility of doing what I can 
in my humble, inadequate way, to seek to carry the administration's bill through 
the committee and through the Senate, I wish to stress that, in my judgment, 
the bill represents a fine start in the development of a Federal aid-to-education 
program. 

We have fought on this battleground in the Senate every year of my member- 
ship in the Senate, which is now going on 17, and the struggle for some Federal 
aid to education predated my coming to the Senate. The need in the educational 
crisis has intensified every year, due in large part to congressional inaction to 
meet the crisis. 

As a member of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate, Mr. Presi- 
deut, I believe this has ceased to be solely a dumestic issue. This issue now takes 
on some very serious international implications, because there is a very im- 
portant race going on in the world for the minds of men. The contestants in 
that race are the free nations of the world running against the Communist na- 
tions of the world. 

Mr President, the enlightenment of the human brain does not exclude the 
Communists. The evidence and the data presented to our committee last year— 
in fact, in the last several years—leave no room for doubt about the fact that 
the Communist segment of the world considers the bringing of educational en- 
lightenment to the young of the countries of the world to be one of its major 
foreign policies. 

NATIONAL INTEREST IN EDUCATION 


I do not think we are going in any way to help in this debate by spending much 
time on a comparison of education in the United States with education in the 
Soviet Union. I simply want the Record to note that we cannot afford, in my 
judgment, to permit the educational processes of Russia to surpass those of 
the United States. 

There is an emergency need, Mr. President, for us to recognize that the prob- 
lem of raising educational standards in the United States is a national problem 
as well as a State problem. There is a national responsibility for this problem, 
and one cannot read the President’s message without being impressed with 
his recognition that the Federal Government should be willing to assume its 
fair share of that responsibility, making clear at all times that the safeguards 
and local control of the educational processes must be protected and must 
continue to be guaranteed to the States and to the local school districts. 

At the very outset of his message the President said, in the first sentence: 

“Our progress as a nation can be no swifter than our progress in education.” 

That is a statement of truth. That has been stated in various language 
forms throughout our history, starting with Thomas Jefferson, who put the 
same principle and thought in these words: 

“Democracy can be no stronger than the enlightenment of its people.” 

So when President Kennedy said: 

“Our progress as a nation can be no swifter than our progress in education—” 

He, in other language, has stated the unanswerable truism which Thomas 
Jefferson laid down at the very beginning of the life of this Republic. 

President Kennedy today cnlled to the attention of the Nation another thought 
thet needs to be emphasized: 

“The human mind is our fundamental resource. A balanced Federal pro- 
gram must go well beyond incentives for investment in plant and equipinent. 
It must include equnlly determined measures to invest in human beings—both 
in their basic education and training and in their more advanced preparation for 
professional work. Without such measures, the Federal Government will not 
be carrying out its responsibilities for expanding the base of our economic 
and military strength.” 

I am very happy that President Kennedy started early in his message to 
lay the foundation for that emphasis, because when we talk about education, 
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we are also talking about the security of this country, both its economic and 
military security. 

The President has referred to huinan resources. I think one of the saddest 
things in the American scene today is the great waste of our human resources, 
and we find that waste really at its height in connection with our educational 
processes. 

We are sending tens of thousands of American boys and girls to elementary 
and secondary schools whose standards of education are so low that we in 
effect deny a college education to those who graduate from such secondary 
schools, because they do not maintain a standard of education sufficient to 
qualify their graduates even for admittance to college. 

It is interesting, when we take a look at the su-called academic casualty list 
of colleges in this country, as many of our educators have done—and they have 
supplied our congressional committees with their research findings—to 
to note that thuse casualty lists bear a direct relationship to the academic 
standards of the high schools from which the students came. So President 
Isennedy is to be commended and praised, in my opinion, for calling the atten- 
tion of the American people in his statesmanlike message today to the need 
to conserve our human resources and to develop the educational potential of 
the young men and women of our Nation. 


NEED FOR LOCAL CONTROL 


Also, at almost the beginning of his message—in fact, in the fifth paragraph 
of the message—President Kennedy once again stated, as he used to state on 
the fluor of the Senate, and as he stated over and over again in his historic 
campaign for the presidency, that the control of education wust remain in the 
States and the school districts. It continues to be his view that the Federal 
Government’s part in the educational process of our country is to aid the States 
in their financial assistance to local school boards. The Federal aid would pay 
the costs that can be fairly attributed to the Federal Government as its share 
because of the Federal interest in guaranteeing to every boy and girl in this 
country, regardless of where he or she happens be born, the minimum stand- 
ards of education necessary to give assurance that that boy or girl will have 
an opportunity to develop to the maximum of his ability. 

In the fifth paragraph of his message the President said : 

“Education must remain a matter of State and local control, and higher 
education a matter of individual choice. But education is increasingly expen- 
sive. Too many State and local governments lack the resources to assure an 
adequate education for every child. Too many classrooms are overcrowded. 
Too many teachers are underpaid. Too many talented individuals cannot afford 
the benefits of higher education. Too many academic institutions cannot afford 
the cost of, or find room for, the growing numbers of students seeking admission 
in the sixties.” 

It might very well be said that in that well-written paragraph the President 
has submitted his bill of particulars in advocating passage by this session of 
Congress of what I consider to be the very modest educational program he has 
offered in his message. I can assure the Nenate that it will be offered within a 
few hours in a bill that the White House itself will sponsor. The President said 
in his message: 

“Our twin goals must be: a new standard of excellence in education—and 
the availability of such excellence to all who are willing and able to pursue it.” 

The President has spoken about the need for classrooms, improvement in 
teachers’ salaries, better teachers, scholarships, and assistance to institutions. 

He further said: 

“But providing the quality and quantity of teachers and facilities to meet this 
demand will be major problems. Even today, there are some 90,000 teachers 
who fall short of full certification standards. Tens of thousands of others must 
attempt to cope with classes of unwieldy size because there are insufficient 
teachers available.” 

Let me make very clear—because we shall drive this point home time and 
time again in the days immediately ahead—that the decision as to how much 
of the Federal allocation to a State shall go to teachers’ salaries is to be left to 
the States. If the State decides that it wants all the Federal allocation to go to 
School construction, that is its business, and there will be nothing in the bill 
that will prevent a State from making that choice. If, on the other hand, a 
major problem confronting any State is the problem of teachers’ salaries, if 
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That causes me to point out that the President is not asking for permanent 
legislation in the bill. He is offering a bill for a trial period. Members of the 
press said to me in the pressroom a few minutes ago, “Senator, you know we 
need Federal aid to education on a permanent basis. Why is the administration 
sending up a bill that is not on a permanent basis, but proposes a 2- to 5-year 
program ?”’ 

Mr. President, this proposal commends itself to the Senate, because the bill 
offers a ground for common agreement among us for the trial period for which 
the President offers it. Therefore, I make a plea now, in advance of our hear- 
ings, and in advance of our debate in the Senate, for the maximum of unity 
and the maximum of agreement among us in the Senate—yes, for a maximum 
of waiving of individual Senator’s personal preferences in regard to what the 
formula should be, to the end that we can get started this year with a Federal 
aid-to-education bill for the trial period asked for by the President. 

I do not speak for the President when I put it this way, but I certainly speak 
for myself. Let us give the President's proposal a trial, reserving to future ses- 
sions of Congress the responsibility and the duty. on the basis of what the re- 
sults of that trial period show, a perfecting of the bill, if it is discovered that 
imperfections are, in fact, contained within it. 

So much of our debate on Federal aid to education has to be in the realm of 
speculation anyway. Therefore, I wish to make the plea to Democrats and the 
Republicans alike in the Senate, to recognize that this is a reasonable proposal 
on the part of the President. 

The President says: 

“This is a modest program with ambitious goals. The sums involved are rela- 
tively small when we think in terms of more than 36 million public school- 
children, and the billions of dollars necessary to educate them properly. Never- 
theless, a limited beginning now—consistent with our obligations in other areas 
of responsibility—will encourage all States to expand their facilities to meet 
the increasing demand and enrich the quality of education offered, and gradually 
assist our relatively low-income States in the elevation of their educational 
standards to a national level.” 

I stress the President's comment that this is a modest proposal. In fact, 
there are those in the Senate who have said to me, since the message came to 
the Senate, that it does not go far enough. They have indicated that they think 
it is too modest. I think it is modest, too, in terms of the total need. But itisa 
good bill in terms of a measure which we have a real prospect of enacting into 
law. 

In offering the modest bill, the President is offering a bill which is a good 
start. Once it is put on the statute books, it will soon prove to the American 
people the legislative soundness of the philosophy that is involved in the bill. 


START IN MEETING FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY MUST BE MADE 


That is what is needed, perhaps more than anything else in regard toa Fed- 
eral aid to education bill today. What is needed is an education bill which 
will help to educate the American people as to the soundness of the legislative 
philohophy behind a Federal aid to education bill. The bill proposed by the 
administration is a great educational instrument for that purpose, too. 

It is rather paradoxical for me to be saying this on the floor of the Senate, 
because all one has to do is to turn to the Congressional Record of years gone 
by and read that the senior Senator from Oregon has always offered and ad- 
vocated a bill which provides more than this bill will provide. Many Senators 
have supported me in that effort and I think that our efforts can be seen in this 
measure. However, I am satisfied that the President is more right then we 
would be if we took the position we have taken in the past, and asked for what 
might be considered to be a more perfect program from the standpoint of 
providing all the aid that we really ought to provide to the schools of America. 
I also point out that with steadfast support from the administration, we may 
be able to wind up with a better bill than by starting with a more far-reaching 
one. 

This bill is a good beginning. I make my plea for it because it is a good 
beginning and because we ought to make a start now. With the agreement on 
the part of Senators who wish to go further that they will accept this much for 
this year, we can give reasonable assurance not only to the President but also 
to the country that we can pass this year a Federal aid to education bill which 
the President can sign. 
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ROLE OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS IMPORTANT 


Mr. President, I now turn to a paragraph in the President's message which 
will elicit some controversy in our committee hearings and in our debate. Un- 
doubtedly, it will elicit opposition from some groups in our country. It is a 
paragraph which in the past has found me on the other side of the issue from 
the President of the United States when he was a Senator from Massachusetts. 

However, let me make it very clear now that I stand with the President in 
this session of Congress in support of his immediate recommendation. As I have 
in the past, I shall not offer amendments on this particular subject matter, 
because I shall practice what I preach when I urge Senators to be willing to 
set aside some of their favorite proposals of the past, sincerely offered, as I have 
always offered my own, because they thought their proposals were in the interest 
of strengthening the Federal aid to education Dill. In asking them to set 
their proposals aside in order to make a start this year, I shall practice that 
policy myself in respect to the subject matter to which I now turn. 

The President says in the paragraph to which I refer: 

“The bill which will follow this message has been carefully drawn to eliminate 
disproportionately large or small inequities, and to make the maximum use of 
a limited number of dollars. In accordance with the clear prohibition of the 
Constitution, no elementary or secondary school funds are allocated for con- 
structing church schools or paving church schoolteachers’ salaries: and thus 
nonpublic schoolchildren are rightfully not counted in determining the funds 
each State will receive for its public schools. Each State will be expected to 
maintain its own effort or contribution; and every State whose effort is below 
the national average will be expected to increase that proportion of its income 
which is devoted to public elementary and secondary education.” 

This paragraph involves two subjects of controversy in the Senate, based upon 
our past debates on Federal aid to education. It involves, first, the question as 
to whether any Federal funds should ever go to the benefit of a child who is 
being educated in a private school. It should be noted that the President has 
made very clear in the language of this paragraph that he is talking about 
grants, because he says: 

“In accordance with the clear prohibition of the Constitution, no elementary 
or secondary school funds are allocated—” 

That is, on a grant basis— 

“for constructing church schools or paying church schoolteachers’ salaries.” 

I completely agree with the President. I have taken the position consistently 
in the Senate that under the doctrine of the separation of church and state. 
grant money should not be made available to private schools. 

My difference in the past with the President of the United States, when he 
was a Senator from Massachusetts, was in connection with loans, for which in- 
* terest is paid, to a private school, for the construction of school facilities. 1 
have argued before—and if I were to offer my amendment this year, which | 
shall not do, I would argue again—that the private schools of this country per- 
form a very important public service to all the taxpayers. 

If anyone has any question about that, he has only to look at the hypothesis 
I always raise in debate on this subject matter: Suppose that today it were 
decided to close every private elementary and secondary school in America, and 
the children now attending those schools appeared tomorrow morning at all the 
public schools in the United States. Then I think all the taxpayers of the 
country, probably for the first time, would have a clear understanding of the 
public service which is rendered the taxpayers by the private schools of the 
United States, because those private schools, in fact—and the parents who sup- 
port those private schools—reduce considerably the school tax burden of all the 
parents of America who send their children to the public schools. 

So I never lose sight of two things in the debate on this matter: First, the 
public service which is rendered by the private schools; and second, the child. 
Too often in our debate on this subject we lose sight of the beneficiaries of the 
program we seek to enact—the children themselves. I am interested in making 
certain that the child who goes to a private school also has the advantage of 
those minimum standards of education which will make it possible for that 
child in the private shool to develop his intellectual potential to the mavxi- 
mum extent possible. 

We do not serve the cause of education well by practicing a discriminatory 
policy against the child in a private school by denying that child the max!- 
mum development of his intellectual potential. 
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However, no Member of this body is a more ardent defender of the constitu- 
tional doctrine of separation of church and state than the senior Senator from 
Oregon. I did not teach that doctrine for years and years in the law school 
only to walk out on it simply because I entered politics. 

However, the doctrine has nothing to do with a loan program, so far as consti- 
tutional law is concerned. If the Federal Government makes a loan to a 
private school, whether it be a Catholic school, a Baptist school, a Presbyterian 
school, or a nonsectarian school, it is not a financial grant to an institution 
for religious purposes. To the contrary, it is a loan to an institution which is per- 
forming a very worthwhile educational function in this Republic. 

Whenever we grapple with this problem in debate the precedents are on my 
side, because Congress has followed a loan policy in regard to many private 
institutions in this country. We have provided for loans which bear interest 
and, therefore, not cost the taxpayers a red cent. We have recognized the 
right of the Government to be of assistance to institutions which perform a 
great service in keeping this democracy strong. 

We make loans to Baptist hospitals, for example. We make loans to other 
hospitals which are sponsored and supported by church denominations. We 
make loans under the National Defense Education Act to provide loans to high 
schools, universities, and colleges, which are church schools. We have hereto- 
fore debated this constitutional question. 

So I repeat today, simply for the record, my challenge to anyone to es- 
tablish by legal argument any violation of the Constitution of the United States 
in providing a policy of lending to private institutions in this country, whether 
they are private schools or other private institutions. 

Then, of course, there is another phase of this argument. We should not 
lose sight of what the separation-of-state-and-church doctrine really means 
in our constitutional history. When our Republic was born, 9 of the 13 Colonies 
had State churches or Colony churches, a church had been designated as the 
church of the particular Colony. The so-called separation-of-state-and-church 
doctrine was written into the Constitution in order to make clear that there 
was a prohibition against setting up a national church. That is the meaning of 
the separation-of-state-and-church doctrine. 

It never was contemplated that it should be broadened to include denial by 
the Federal Government of the making to a private institution of an interest- 
bearing loan to be of assistance to that institution in carrying out a secular 
purpose. 

Mr. President, when we are dealing with the educational function of a pri- 
vate school, we are dealing with small children. I do not propose ever to lose 
sight of them when I am talking about seeing to it that the children of Amer- 
ica—irrespective of the religion of the families into which they are born, irre- 
spective of the happenstance of birth—are never denied the right to have a 
chance for the maximum development of their intellectual potential. 

We know the kind of old, bewhiskered argument that is used; it is said that 
there is nothing to stop their parents from sending them to public schools. 
But, Mr. President, liberty and freedom also encompass, in my judgment, the 
matter of parental choice in regard to the precious, sacred right of parenthood 
to Judge, as parents, according to their sights, the environment in which they 
Wish their children to be brought up. The State should not lose sight of the 
State interest in seeing to it that the mental resources of our country are not 
wasted by denying to children who attend private schools the maximum oppor- 
tunity for the development of their intellectual potential. 

So, I make this statement because I want the record to show clearly that in 
ho way have I retreated from my belief and my conviction that it falls within 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. and in no way is a violation of the 
Separation of state and church doctrine, to have a program of loans to private 
schools, with the money to be spent solely in connection with the educational 
processes of those schools. 

But it is well known that when the President of the United States was a 
Senator from Massachusetts, he opposed my amendment. He opposed it as a 
candidate for the Presidency. I respect his point of view. I call attention to 
the fact that my amendment is not a part of his message, and his message makes 
very clear that he is opposed to any grants to private schools. And so am I: 
and I made that very clear, last yeat 

But this afternoon the press—always looking, you see, for some basis for say- 
ing that a conflict exists between Members of Congress and members of the 
administration, and, may I say—and I do not think I am unduly sensitive about 
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Side of the committee has thought so highly of the views of the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. Metcalf) on education and has been so well aware of the many 
Tears of devoted service he has rendered to the cause of education in the House, 
that we have taken him with us in all our conferences with spokesmen for the 
administration. 

Mr. Metcacr. I have been very grateful to the chairman of the subcommittee 
for allowing me to participate in the conferences and discussions. It has been 
a real pleasure to work with the snbcommittee. 

Mr. Mogzse. Mr. President. a great deal of education must be done in the 
country with respect fo my amendment of last year. There is a great deal of 
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opposition to it in many parts of the country based on a misunderstanding and a 
failure to appreciate the philosophy behind it. I do not want to jeopardize this 
bill by getting involved in any controversy we do not need to get involved in. 
I make this plea to my colleagues to follow the example that I seek to set, my- 
self, as the leader who has the responsibility to do what I can to get this bill 
through the Senate. 

Furthermore, the Senator from Montana (Mr. Metcalf) just spoke about 
legislation which was passed 24 years ago in the Montana Legislature. Such 
legislative power vests in all the legislatures of the country. After all, if it is 
believed in any State that there is any public interest in the proposal I have 
inade in the past in regard to loans to private schools, there is nothing that can 
stop a State legislature from following such a policy in its own State. 


INCONSISTENT OPPOSITION TO PRIVATE EDUCATION AID 


This amendment always stirs up highly emotional reactions in various parts 
of the country, although I want to say, in passing, that I have never been able 
to see the consistency in the position taken by some of my colleagues that they 
are against interest-bearing loans to private secondary and elementary schools, 
but vote for loans to private higher educational institutions that function under 
a denominational sponsorship. 

Nor do I see very much consistency in that position when it also holds that 
it is all right, in the granting of a scholarship program, to permit the student tu 
select a school—and it may be a private denominational school—and then, have 
an additional payment made to that college or university for the cost of educat- 
ing the student over and above the cost covered by the tuition. 

However, in order to protect my own record, and to avoid the charge that I 
am following an inconsistent course of action in regard to this bill, I have made 
this statement in regard to my stand concerning loans to private schools. 

I repeat, first, in my judgment, they are clearly constitutional. 

Second, I think they would be in the public interest. 

Third, I shall refrain from offering any amendment now because I think we 
ought to make a start this year with this bill and we ought to seek to eliminate 
from our discussion every controversial proposal that we can which would in any 
way jeopardize the objectives of the administration bill. 

Without taking the time to read it all, I ask unanimous consent that para- 
graphs of the message containing the President’s recommendations in regard 
to the current college housing loan program and a low-interest rate loan pro- 
gram for academic facilities be inserted at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the extracts were ordered to be printed in the record, 
as follows: 

“1. Extend the current college housing loan program with a 5-year, $250 
million-a-year program designed to meet the Federal Government’s appropriate 
share of residential housing for students and faculty. As a start. additional 
lending authority is necessary to speed action during fiscal 1961 on approvable 
loan applications already at hand. 

“2. Establish a new, though similar, long-term, low-interest rate loan program 
for academic facilities, authorizing $300 million in loans each year for 5 years 
to assist in the construction of classrooms, laboratories, libraries, and related 
structures—sufficient to enable public and private higher institutions to accom- 
modate the expanding enrollments they anticipate over the next 5 years; and 
also to assist in the renovation, rehabilitation, and modernization of such 
facilities.” 

Mr. Morse. Here again I think the President has proposed a modest program, 
i program we ought to readily accept and put through the Senate. 

Now I come to the matter of scholarships. 

There always seems to be greater support of and interest in the Senate in a 
scholarship program than in almost any other phase of an education bill. 

In his message, the President says: 

“Today private and public scholarships and loan programs established by 
numerous States, private sources, and the student loan program under the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act are making substantial contributions to the finan- 
cial needs of many who attend our colleges. 

“While I shall subsequently ask the Congress to amend and extend the student 
loan and other provisions of the National Defense Education Act, it is clear that 
even with this program many talented but needy students are unable to assume 
further indebtedness in order to continue their education.” 
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I have in my hand a letter written by the president of the Associated Student< 
of the University of Oregon. The president of this group points out that the 
student loan fund at the University of Oregon is completely depleted and that 
there is great need for a deficiency loan. so that National Defense Education 
Act funds can be matched. I completely support the position of the president 
of the Associated Students of the University of Oregon, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the letter to which I have referred be incorporated in the Record at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

ASSOCIATED STUDENTS, 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, 
Eugene, Oreg., February 8, 1961. 
Hon. Senator Wayne Morse, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR Morse: A crisis situation has recently come to our attention 
concerning student loan funds at the university. It seems that borrowing has 
been so heavy in the last few months on our student loan program that the 
fund is depleted and if all of the present loans are established. the fund will be 
reduced to only $488 and at the time that this was written, the controlling 
accountant for the university had 10 applications for loans on his desk. 

AS a result of this general loan fund depletion, it is impossible for the uni- 
versity to match national defense loan funds, even though we still have some 
credit available in national defense loans before reaching our maximum. 

This deficiency of loan funds may mean that students who are operating on a 
restricted budget will be unable to finish out the term or attend next term 
because there are no emergency funds available in our own general loan fund 
to tide them over. 

Our emergency funds can come only from endowments and gifts. 

I know you will recognize the situation that this puts many students in. Is 
there any possibility of emergency legislation to help avert this situation? 
Any action you can take would be greatly appreciated. 

We sincerely thank you for your presentation of the myrtlewood gavel to 
President Boland and are anticipating your attendance at the model United 
Nations in April. 

Enclosed you will find a statement of our loan situation. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEVEN R. SCHELL. 


Mr. Morsp. The President of the United States talks about the need for 
scholarships and the need for offering some assistance to the institutions that 
are selected by the winners of scholarships to pay for part of the cost of edu- 
cating these students over and above the tuition costs. In his message, he says 
the scholars “would be permitted to attend the college of their choice, and free 
to select their own program of study. Inasmuch as tuition and fees do not 
normally cover the institution’s actual expenses in educating the student, addi- 
tional allowances to the college or university attended should accompany each 
scholarship to enable these institutions to accept the additional students with- 
out charging an undue increase in fees or suffering an undue financial loss.” 

It is a very good proposal. It is identical with the proposal I offered as an 
amendment to the National Defense Education Act when it was first before the 
Senate: and I am sure the President of the United States will enjoy my good- 
natured comment when I say that at the time I offered it, he, as a Senator from 
Massachusetts. as I recollect. opposed my amendment. 

Although none of the scholarship features of that bill became law, a similar 
grant to the institution is provided for fellowship awards for postgraduate study. 

The ‘President has demonstrated, as he does so frequently, that he believes in 
following where the facts lead. I judge from this recommendation that he 
has come to understand the soundness of the position many of us took in the 
Senate when. at the time the National Defense Education Act was before us, we 
offered as an amendment the very some recommendation he now offers in his 
message to the Senate. The President may be sure that he will have our whole 
hearted cooperation in doing what we can to see that the bill which is passed 
will contain that proposal. 
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HEARINGS PLANNED NEXT WEEK 


Mr. President, I shall close my comments on the President’s message as I 
turn to another subject by announcing that, subject to the approval of my sub 
committee, I hope hearings may be begun by Wednesday of next week on the 
administration's bill. It may be, because of a conflict in schedule within the 
Senate Comunittee on Labor and Public Welfare, that we cannot start Wednes- 
day of next week, because we may not at that time have completed certain 
hearings which have already been arranged on other subject matters. I hope 
that if we cannot start on Wednesday of next week we shall be able to start on 
either Thursday or Friday of that week. 

I think that will give the Senate ample opportunity to consider the bill. It 
will give interested groups, which may wish to send witnesses to the committee. 
adequate time to prepare for the hearing. The hearing should be held at the 
earliest possible date. We should get the bill from the committee to the Senate. 
I am going to strive to get a bill to the Senate not later than March 20, and 
I hope I can do so at an earlier date. 

I close this part of my speech this afternoon by congratulating the President 
again on the great message he has sent to us and on the statesmanship portrayed 
by his proposal on a Federal aid-to-education bill. 


* * * s * * * 


Mr. Morse. Mr. President. the publication School Management for February 
1961, carries an article entitled “Can Our States Support Good Schools?” 

It is an excellent summary of the problem of financial support of our educa- 
tional system. An editor's note accompanying the article states: 

“The issue of Federal aid to education has already been raised in this session 
of Congress, and there is little doubt that it will be a major question for many 
months. More than that, no matter what action our representatives take this 
year, it is destined to remain a major issue on our political scene for some time 
to come. 

“The following article is based on a speech prepared by Sam Lambert, research 
director of the National Education Association. Although Mr. Lambert's posi- 
tion is obviously a partisan one (the NEA has been a leader in the fight for 
yreater Federal aid to education), it is not cur intention in presenting this 
material to take sides in the matter. We do, however, hope to present some 
facts and figures on past. present, and future support of the public schools that 
will serve as the basis for constructive discussion of the problem.” 

Mr. President, I ask that the text of this survey of financial support of edu- 
cation be printed in the Congressional Record. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

“Can ALL OF OUR STATES SuPPoRT Goon SCHOOLS ? 


“More money is spent on public education each year than on any other single 
public activity other than national defense. And. within a decade or two, spend- 
ing for education may actually outstrip spending for defense. 

“In 1949-50, it cost $5.8 billion to Keep our elementary and secondary schools 
running. Last yvear, expenditures almost tripled to an estimated $15.5 billion. 
Tt has been estimated by many economists and statisticians that, at the present 
rate of growth and expansion, the public schools will probably cost $31 or $32 
billion each year by 1970. 

“Where is this extra $15 billion to come from ? 

“Some of it is going to come from increased revenues from present taxes. 
Our gross national product (the value of all goods and services produced in the 
United States in a single year) is increasing rapidly. At present about 3 per- 
cent of the GNP is captured for public education. Assuming that this percentage 
remains constant, that alone would account for almost one-half of the extra $15 
billion in 1970. What about the rest of the money needed for education? 


“PROPERTY TAXES 


“The greatest part of school revenue today is raised on the basis of property 
taxes, These taxes amounted to $129 per person in New Jersey in 1959. In Cali- 
fornia, $130 per person was being spent on property taxes and in Massachusetts 
the figure was $133. In 1959, property taxes exceeded $100 per capita in 15 
States. For the country as a whole, property taxes now amount to almost 4 
percent of personal income. 
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“It is doubtful if these taxes can be raised much higher than they stand onw 
without overcoming tremendous resistance. 


“STATE TAXES 


“In recent years, the States have been carrying about 40 percent of the cost 
of the public schools. Can the growing variety of States taxes continue to 
carry two-fifths of the cost of public education? 

“Unfortunately, where local taxes are low State taxes are usually corre- 
spondingly high. This is not always true, but an examination of the levels of 
State and local taxes will reveal a large degree of inverse relationship. In 
1959, State taxes in the State of Washington amounted to $148 per capita. in 
Delaware $149 and in Hawaii $170. Even in the relatively poor State of Louisi- 
ana, State taxes amounted to $137 per capita. In the fiscal vear 1959, State 
taxes amounted to over $100 per capita in 15 States. According to the Burean 
of Census, the national average that year was $91 per capita. 

“State taxes in 1959 amounted to $8.64 per $100 of personal income in Hawaii. 
In the States of Louisiana and Mississippi, State taxes amounted to $8.37 and 
$7.24 per $100 of personal income. For the country as a whole, these taxes 
require 4.2 percent of personal income. These figures are for fiscal 1959. ‘They 
have gone up since then. 

“PROPERTY AND STATE TAXES 


“Since the support of public education is a cooperative enterprise of local and 
State governments. the only way to make sense out of this picture is to put all 
State and local taxes together and see how the overall problem looks. For 
example, State and local taxes combined, for the year 1959, amounted to $265 
per capita in California, $253 in New York, and $245 in Nevada. There are 13 
States where the combined State and local taxload amounts to over $200 per 
person in the population. Looking at this another way, in South Dakota, State 
and local taxes in 1959 amounted to 812.28 per $100 of personal income. There 
were eight other States where State and local taxes amounted to over 10 percent 
of personal income (see following statistics) : 


“TABLE 1.—Total of State and local taz collections per $100 of personal income, 


1959 

“TLS. average______---_-- $8.49 | Montana _____---_-_---_--__---- $10. 90 
Nebraska___------_------------ 8. 20 
PIA DAMIR: oS ness le et T.44..| NOVBORts ooo oeve cs ee Soe lose ee 9.11 
AAS S sno Se eos 6. 08 | New Hampshire--.-_----_----_- 8. 28 
ATIZONA euch os ss 8 9. 62 | New Jersey___---_-------------- 7. 67 
AYKANSAS222- ou cece koe ek ce 8.98 | New Mexico____--------------- 9. 09 
California. =-.2=--<..1-2..-+- 9. 50 \New York. 2: 222cocee ees oe 9. 24 
Colorado____----~------------- 9.99 | North Carolina _-..____---_.--- 8. 16 
COnneCHONE = s2cccuse ces kk. 7.06 | North Dakota________---------- 12. 01 
DWe@laWar@v=.5o22e555. 22-4 oSes 6.545 PORIO-32 2252 ou Gee eee eeecuu ee 7.09 
PIQbMOGS 22.22.33 eteu tees 9.04 | Oklahoma____-__-----------_- 9. 28 
GOOlE18 = 224552 oso Saaeu se 8:42 | Oregon... .2.-22.242-- eeu ecscs 9. 40 
Ld ROse occu eek eee setae 9. 65 | Pennsylvania_____.--.--_------ 7.25 
iNOS 22-6 ooo eS ua eet 6. 98 | Rhode Island___---_----------- 8. 50 
INGA 326 S5co eee eee een 8.05 | South Carolina _--_..-___.-__-- 8. 37 
TOWAs2. ec ose ets cele eeecd= 9.80] South Dakota. _____-_-_--__--- 12. 28 
Kansas 22.2 -s25250e ewe sek 10. 68 | Tennessee_______----_-_~__---_ 8.17 
Kentucky -__------_---_-------- N00 |; LO@ZGS8s 22 02 coe bore ee weeeee 7. 76 
Louisiana ___.--___-__-__~-_-_- M24 Oe ccc soe ee 9. 39 
NISIN@2 oe Se oes ee i oS 9. 48 | Vermont_____-----_-___-------- 11. 31 
Maryland 2-2 022-:22222.5--.2- 7.8 | Viteiniez. o2 onc -ccccesceeseoclS 6. 97 
Massachusetts___..___-_---_-_- 9.31 | Washington ____-_________-_-- 9. 51 
Michigan.2iis6.- 3.220 o5 age 8.95 | West Virginia _.-__._..--__---_- 7. 83 
Minnesota____._______._______-_ 10. 32 | Wisconsin________-_-.-_-_------- 9. 54 
Mississippi _-_____.----__----_- 10. 57 | Wyoming-_---_____.---_--------- 10. 10 

Missouri ~..-----__-_---___.-.- 6. 60 


“State and local tax revenues combined, doubled between the years 1950 
and 1958 and the total has gone much higher since 1958. State and local tax 
collections per $100 of personal income are beginning to look more like the 
bite of a Federal income tax than like that of the traditional modest State and 
local taxes. It should be noted that some of the States putting forth the 
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greatest tax effort at State and local levels still have the most inadequate 
schools in the country. 

“The problem of supporting education is not wealth; it is a problem of 
tax machinery. A property tax, in supporting our country's second largest 
enterprise, has certain weaknesses. Its growth is slow and not in proportion to 
productivity and wealth. There are also problems in enacting further increase 
in State taxes. Many Governors and legislative bodies are worried about com- 
petition for business and industry. 


“IS FEDERAL AID THE ANSWER? 


“There are certain misconceptions and misunderstandings in the great debate 
over Federal support of education. The first of these relates to the size of 
the national debt. 

“The national debt is high but it actually has decreased from 93 percent of 
the gross national product in 1949 to 62 percent in 1959. In relation to assets. 
the Federal debt is not nearly as large as it Was 10 vears ago. It has gone up 
only 8 to 10 percent in the past 10 vears, whereas Statelocal debt has gone up 
almost 200 percent. 

“Another misconception relates to the ‘freight charge’ on the Federal tax 
dollar, The common statement is. ‘Why send a tax dollar to Washington when 
by the time it gets back to the local government, it has shrunk to 60 cents” 
\ctually, the Federal tax collection machinery is by far the most efficient we 
have ever devised. The cost of collecting local taxes is far higher. Experts 
have estimated that the collection and administration of local taxes cost as 
much as $10 per 8100 collected. The cost of collecting State taxes is estimated 
on the average in excess of $1 per 8100. Federal taxes are collected at the rate 
of 44 cents for every $100. 

“A third issue in the great debate involves the charge of Federal control. 
There have been many Federal grants in past years. Some have involved con- 
trol and some have not. But the most dangerous control in existence is that 
exerted by poverty. The thing that really controls important decisions on 
education at the local level is the lack of money. Suppose a school district de- 
cides it wants a summer program in remedial reading. No one makes the deci- 
sion for that district: it's entirely a matter of whether it can find the money 
to support such a program. 

“The same is true of a district that wants to add a third vear of mathematics 
to its high school curriculum. The problem here is whether it can find a quali- 
fied teacher to employ at the going salary rate. Again, it ix a matter of money. 

“Some people believe there ix something inherently wrong with using Federal 
money for education. Why? Federal money is used for practically every other 
purpose, 

“Look how much Federal money already goes to the States. Over the country 
isa whole, Federal money flowing into the States in various types of aid equals 
47 percent of the total of State tax collections. State and local governments 
would find it exceedingly difficult to operate without the assistance now received 
from the Federal Government. 

“Farmers, doctors, nurses, highway users, and highway builders, retired per- 
sons, the physically handicapped, veterans, widows, the unemployed—all derive 
some benefit from Federal money. Why not the youth of this Nation?" 


Senator Morsr. During the course of the hearings, the Chair and 
his colleagues have agreed upon the following points respecting the 
hearings. There are many witnesses on succeeding days who wish 
to be heard. To accommodate these public-spirited citizens, and to 
accommodate the many Senators who have expressed a desire to 
present testimony, after our first day's witnesses have presented their 
testimony, the subcommittee requests that each witness confine his 
oral testimony to 15 minutes, with the assurance that the printed 
hearings will contain the full expanded testimony submitted. 

The Chair does not wish to place a limitation upon any questions 
propounded by any member of the subcommittee, nor upon the replies 
responsive thereto. The limitation is solely’ upon the oral statement 
of the witness. 
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In a similar manner, and for reasons of comity which ought to pre- 
vail between the sovereign branches of our Government, the Chair 
will place no limitation upon the official witnesses of the administra- 
tion. It also goes without saying that the Chair will place no limita- 
tion upon the testimony of any Member of the Senate or of the House. 

The Chair requests that the departmental witnesses accommodate 
the subcommittee, however, to the extent of furnishing such addi- 
tional material as may be requested by the subcommittee upon the 
conclusion of the hearings for use in further action upon the bills, 
in committee, and on the floor. It is hoped that all testimony can 
be completed in the 4 full days allotted, March 8, 9, 10, and 13. 
Should this prove too burdensome, the subcommittee will announce, 
at.a later time, the further hearing dates. 

With this brief introduction, I will now turn to our first witness. 
May 1 say that. it is a particular pleasure and delight for me to have as 
our first witness this morning the distinguished Senator from Arkan- 
sas, Senator Fulbright. He is my leader on the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, which he serves so ably as chairman. I know of 
some of his views on the education bill. I think we are very fortu- 
nate to open our hearings with a statement by Senator Fulbright. I 
now call upon him to proceed in his own way. 


STATEMENT OF HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF ARKANSAS 


Senator Futsricut. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate being given this opportunity to present 
my views on aid to education legislation. In my opinion there is no 
measure of more importance than this one to be considered by the 
Congress this session. It is not only of vital importance to our domes- 
tic welfare, but is equally important to our foreign relations and our 
standing in the world. 

Since the launching of sputnik there have been many comparisons 
between our educational system and that of the Soviet Union. There 
is no doubt that Russia places a very high priority on education and is 
committed to education as a means of achieving national goals. The 
report of the first U.S. education mission to Russia states: 

They are convinced that time is on their side and that through education and 
hard work they can win their way to world acceptance of Communist ideology. 

These public discussions of comparisons bet ween the two educational 
systems have succeeded in focusing additional attention on the need for 
improving our educational system. But I fear that they have diverted 
our attention from the real need for improving education and have 
overemphasized the competitive aspects of the situation. The critical 
need to improve our educational system at all levels would still be with 
us if Russia did not exist. It should not be necessary to raise the cry 
of Russian predominance in order to get something done about educa- 
tion in the United States. Granted that education will be a substan- 
tial factor in determining which system will be victorious in the long 
run. this should not be the basic motive for expanding support of 
public education in this country. Weshould, in this case, do something 
because it is merely the wise and right thing todo. 
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All too often we have used Russia as both the devil in our world and 
the standard by which we measure our progress. As Robert Hutchins 
once said: 

If we weren't getting ahead of Russia, or falling behind her, how could we tell 
where we were? 

This preoccupation with the Russian educational system obscures 
the fact that education is basic to survival of our form of government. 
All of the great men who had a part in founding this country were 
well aware of this, and so stated on many occasions. 


PRIMARY GOAL OF EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Democracy will succeed only if our people have the ability to make 
wise decisions. The primary goal of our educational system should 
he to prepare people to make wise decisions. Some time ago I saw 
a comment by a noted scholar to the effect that if he exercised his right 
to vote as carefully and thoughtfully as a citizen in a democracy 
should, he would spend all his time studying the issues and candi- 
dates—in other words, preparation to vote would be a full-time job. 

This is a fair commentary on the awesome responsibilities of a 
citizen in a democracy in this complex and changing world. If our 
people are not educated to accept and understand their responsibilities 
as preservers of democracy, we are not likely to survive as a free 
nation. 

The world has entered an era of great instability filled with both 
dangers and promises. We and the Russians now possess the capacity 
to destroy civilization. Others soon will have it. The multiplicity 
of trouble spots shows no sign of lessening in future years. In fact, 
if we can count on any one thing in the future, it is that the world, 
and its problems, will be even more complex in the future than it is 
today. We must equip our children to cope with this complex world 
and we cannot do it without improving our educational system at 
all levels. 

When I say “equip” I do not mean the mere teaching of a trade or 
profession. Purely technical skills are not enough. They must have 
the capacity to think and act wisely. As Woodrow Wilson once 
warned : 


The man of special skill can be changed into an unskilled laborer overnight. 


This is certainly more true today in view of our rapidly shifting 
economic order. Education must be for the whole man—not for 
strictly vocational purposes. Otherwise, education has failed in its 
primary mission of preparing our youth for citizenship. 


WASTE IN HUMAN RESOURCES 


In our society we must make sure that every individual has the 
means to develop his full intellectual potential. Waste in human 
resources is too costly in a democracy. The uneducated or under- 
educated man not only is incapable of being a useful participant in 
the democratic process, but he also does not make his fair contribution 
to economic progress. 

The Selective Service System reported that in the period from 
1950 to 1957, almost half of those found unacceptable in the draft 
were rejected because of mental deficiencies. It has been proven that 
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there is a high correlation between social dislocations, crime, poverty, 
and so forth, and lack of education. It has been estimated that we 
pay about twice as much for the costs of social dereliction as we pay 
for all elementary and secondary education. We cannot afford this 
waste of human resources and perpetuation of the poverty-ignorance 
breeding cycle. Unless our society revises its system of values in 
praper perspective. national streneth will never be properly developed. 


CLASSROOM SHORTAGES 


The status of education in America today leaves much to be desired. 
There was a shortage of 142,100 classrooms in the fall of 1960, an 
increase of 6,900 from the previous year. There are nearly 2 mil- 
lion students in excess of normal classroom capacity, and almost 
three-fourths million students attending school on curtailed or half- 
day sessions. In a report released by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare last January, it was estimated that construc- 
tion of 607,000 classrooms will be required by 1970. Four hundred 
sixteen thousand and six hundred should be built by the end of 1964 to 
take care of the classroom backlog, increased enrollment, and current 
replacements. This will require a construction rate of over 10,000 
classrooms a year above the current. construction rate. This con- 
struction will require an estimated $26.8 billion in revenue, or an 
annual revenue requirement of 42.7 billion for the remainder of the 
decade. 

STATUS OF TEACHERS 


The status of teachers in our public schools is one of the most dis- 
graceful aspects of our society. They have the responsibility for 
shaping the minds and hearts of our children and yet they are regarded 
by many as little more than full-time babysitters. They are woefully 
underpaid and overworked. Adequate salaries do not necessarily 
guarantee competent. teachers, but they are essential to attracting well- 
trained people into teaching and keeping them there. We constantly 
hear of teachers leaving the profession to accept jobs in industry which 
pay substantially more than their salaries as teachers for less onerous 
work. In talking to these former teachers, it becomes obvious that 
they would have liked to remain in teaching, but. could not afford to. 

As an indication of the status of the teaching profession in com- 
parison to other professions, if teachers’ salaries were set at an index 
of 100. biologists rank 160, economists 190, engineers 230, and 
geologists 190. 

Surely teachers who have the future of our children in their hands 
should receive better treatment. A report of the Office of Education 
recommended that in order to attract and retain qualified teachers, 
average salaries must. be increased 50 percent. in purchasing power 
by 1964. This is a reasonable goal if we are to do justice to the 
teaching profession. 

There is a serious shortage of teachers today, and unless the pro- 
fession is made more attractive, the problem will become worse. It 
is estimated that by the end of the 1963-64 school year, 279,000 
additional teachers will] be needed to staff our schools. 
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THORNDIKE-HAGEN STUDY 


Mr. Chairman, there was brought to my attention since I prepared 
my remarks a statement In the press reporting upon a study recently 
made by Drs. Robert L. Thorndike and Elizabeth Hagen of Colum- 
bia University Teachers ( ‘ollege. This study was based on a group 
of people w ho had been given the most severe aptitude tests in the 
Air Force Intelligence during the vears of 1942 to 1946. Ten thou- 
sand men were given these tests, and they were most exhaustive. 
Among these 10, 000 men were some 658 men who had been in education. 

The results of this study are the most convincing of any I have 
seen. I would like to read just one or two excerpts from that study: 

In the median income, the researchers report the classroom teachers fell well 
helow all the other groups. Those who left teaching surpassed them by more 
than 25 percent. At the upper end of the range, the discrepancy becomes even 
more Inarked. Only one teacher in 247 reported a monthly income of SS00, While 
20 percent of the group of ex-teachers reported incomes of this size. 

Those men who had gotten into administrative work in the schools fared some- 
what better. Their median income was nearly the same as that of the men who 
had left teaching. but they, too, showed a deficiency in top-income jobs. 

When college teachers are compared with ex-college teachers, the financial 
disparity is equally marked. Those who had left college teaching reported in- 
comes averaging 25 percent higher than those who staved on as college teachers. 

It is true in this case also that the difference is most marked at the upper end 
of the scale. 

Since these are perhaps the most academic and intellectual tests in our battery, 
Thorndike and Hagen note it appears that these who are academically more 
capable and talented tend to drop out of teaching, and that those who remained 
as classroom teachers in the elementary and secondary schools were the least 
capable members of the original group. 


This to me is the key point in the original study. What is happening 
inthis area with regard to teachersas compared toall other professions 
is that there is an erosion of the quality of the teachers that remain in 
the profession, and I cannot see how a country can afford this to 
happen. 

I recommend this study simply because it is a recent one and has the 
Inost persuasive scientific basis for its conclusions. They had a starting 
point that was well established, with a large number of teachers. This 
study clearly shows what happens in the “teaching profession because 
of the disparity in their financial rewards as compared to other pro- 
fessions. 

Senator Morse. It isthe ruling of the Chair that Mr. Lee of the staff 
will obtain a copy of the study and place it in the record for the use 
of the subcommittee. 

Senator Fciarient. I think that will be most worthwhile, not only 
for the information of the committee, but also for the Senate and the 
country. This kind of report does not have the kind of reader interest 
that we associate with that term in our newspapers, and it is very dif- 
ficult to get these facts to the country. I think if they really under- 
stood what was happening, there would be no doubt about their sup- 
port for this legislation. 

Senator Morse. The Chair also rules that the new spaper from which 
the witness has been reading will be inserted at this point in the record. 

(The material referred to above follows :) 
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ROBERT L. THORNDIKE anno ELIZABETH HAGEN 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


Men teachers and ex-teachers: 
Some attitudes and traits 


Durinc Wor-p War II, a testing pro- 
gram was developcd in the Air Force for 
the selection and classification of men to 
serve as pilots, bombardiers, and naviga- 
tors. A comprehensive day and a half 
test battery was administered to a total 
of more than half a million men between 
1942 and 1946. 

In 1955, we were fortunate enough to 
receive funds from the Grant Founda- 
tion that permitted us to follow up a 
sample of 17,000 of these men into later 
life to find out what their subsequent 
work carecrs had been and to determine 
the extent to which the test records from 
World War II were predictive of later 
occupational group membership and 
later occupational success. 

In our study, we were able to get in- 
formation on about 10,000 of these men 
from civilian life. It was determined that 
an additional 1500 had died, and a fur- 
ther 1500 were still in the Armed Forces. 
The remaining 4,000 we were unable to 
identify within our limits of time and 
finances. For the 10,000 whom we were 
able to locate in civilian life, we obtained 
information on type of occupation, in- 
come from occupation, and several other 
indicators of occupational success. 

Within the group that we followed up, 
there turned out to be some 500 school 


and college tcachers and educational ad- 
ministrators. In addition, it was clear that 
a certain number of others had initially 
entered the field of teaching but had left 
it by the time that we gat information 
about them. The possibility of studying 
a substanual group of teachers and ex- 
teachers for whom comprehensive test 
data were available seemed a promising 
one, so financial support was sought from 
the U. S. Office of Education to permit 
us to make a further and more intensive 
study (2) of the men who were currently 
in education or who had at some time 
engaged in educational types of work. 
The distinctive advantage of the data 
available to us was that we had a group 
of men, all of about the same age and all 
entering the world of work at about the 
same time, on each of whom extensive 
test data were available. This made it pos- 
sible for us to compare individuals in dif- 
ferent types of educational positions with 
those who had entered education and 
subsequently left the field (as well as 
with our total Air Force population) 
with respect to a wide range of abilities. 
In addition, it seemed worth while to 
learn something of the attitudes toward 
teaching of the members of this group 
and to relate these attitudes to the test 
data that we had available for them. 
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Study Plan 


The basic plan of the present study 
was to identify several groups of educa- 
tors and ex-cducators and then to make 
comparisons among them with respect to 
aptitude variables and certain of their 
reactions to the job of the teacher. For 
croups to be studied, we listed classroom 
teachers, administrators, college teachers, 
ex-school teachers, and ex-colkge teach- 
ers. Data were sought on members of 
each of these groups. 

Test data already available described 
subjects in terms of their performance 
on the AAF Air Crew Aptitude Battery 
in 1943. Questionnaire data in our files 
described the educational and work his- 
tories of the men from the time they got 
out of the Air Force at the end of World 
War II up to the time they filled out the 
questionnaire in 1955. To supplement 
these data, a further questionnaire was 
sent to cach man. This questionnaire was 
designed to serve two functions. In the 
first place, it was to provide information 
on work history subsequent to 1955. In 
the second place, it was to provide infor- 
mation on attitudes toward teaching and 
sources of satisfaction and dissatisfaction 
with teaching as a profession. In order to 
obtain this information, questions were 
asked about work history from 1955 to 
1959 and current income as of 1959. 
These were followed by a check list giv- 
ing possible sources of satisfaction in 
teaching, cach to be checked as having 
been a major, a minor, or not a source of 
satisfaction for the individual. Next came 
a list of sources of dissatisfaction or frus- 
tration in teaching, to be checked in the 
same way. Each list had blanks at the end 
in which the individual could add addi- 
tional ones if the sources that were im- 
portant to him had not been covered. 
Finally, a free-response question was pro- 
vided that permitted the individual an 
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opportunity to volunteer the factors that 
would be important to bring young men 
into teaching or hold them there. The 
check lists for those who had already 
left the ficld of teaching were parallel to 
those for teachers, but they were worded 
in terms that would be appropriate for 
individuals who were no longer in the 
field of teaching. 

Three types of analysis of results were 


.carricd out. The firse of these consisted 


of a comparison of the different groups 
with respect to their performance on the 
Air Crew Aptitude Tests taken at the 
ume of entry into the Air Force. This 
analysis was directed toward answering 
the question: What kinds of people stay 
in teaching, and what kinds of pcople 
leave it to enter other ficlds of work? 
The Air Crew Aptitude Test Battery 
was a day-and-a-halt battery of tests that 
yielded the following twenty indices:? 


1. Reading Comprehension. A rcading 
test involving fairly complicated and 
technical matcrial dealing with such 
things as carburctor icing and the princi- 
ples of gyroscopic compasses. 

2. Mechanical Principles. A test similar 
to the Bennett Micchanical Principles 
Test, presenting various cs of me- 
chanical situations and requiring the sub- 
ject to apply the principle to predict 
what would happen in the diagrammed 
or pictured situation. , 

3. Dial and Table Reading Test. A 
test requiring the individual to inter- 
polate from a series of dial faces rapidly 
and accuratcly, and to find appropriate 
entries in rather complex tables. 

4. Spatial Orientation Il. A test re- 
quiring the individual to match small 
sections of aerial photographs with an 
airplane map of a particular area. 

5- Spatial Orientation I. A test requir- 
ing the individual to locate rapidly on a 
large aerial photograph small excerpts 
from that particular photograph. 

6. Numcrical Operations I. A test call- 
1For a fuller description of these tests and 

the agiaas on their reliability and validity, 
see (2). 
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ng for rapid and accurate performance 
of simple additions and multiplications, 

7. Numicrical Operations ll. A test sim- 
ilar to the preceeding one except that it 
involved subtractions and divisions. 

8. Biographical Data-Pilot, An empiri- 
cally keyed score derived from a number 
of biographical background items that 
had been found to be related to success 
in pilot training. It tended to emphasize 
mechanical and sports kinds of back- 
ground. 

9. Biographical Data-Navicator. A sec- 
ond empirical key based upon the same 
battery of biographical items, but keyed 
for those items that had predicted suc- 
cess in navigator training. It tended to 
stress cducational background and previ- 
ous expcericnce related to numbers and 
mathematics. 

10. Speed of Identification. A simple 
perceptual test involving the matching 
of airplane silhouettes on one part of a 
page with similar silhouettes on a differ- 
ent ps of the page. 

~. General Inforniation-Navigator. A 
Secieclaes and information test dealing 
with content related to the activities of 
a navigator. It covered such things as 
navigation instruments, astronomy, and 
the like. 

12. General Informiation-Pilot. A vo- 
cabulary and information test covering 
such topics as airplane information, auto- 
mobile driving information, and certain 


types of sports information, that had . 


becn found to be rclatcd to success in 
pilot training. 

13. clrithmetic Reasoning. A conven- 
tional type of reasoning test involving 
verbal arithmetic problems, but dealing 
with aviauon matcrials. 

Mathematics. A mathematics 
achievement test based primarily upon 
high school algebra, but including small 
amounts of geometry and trigonometry. 

15. Rotary Pursuit with Divided At- 
tention. A motor coordination test call- 
ing for eye-hand coordination on a rhyth- 
mic task, with attention directed at the 
same time to an auxiliary task. 

16. Two-hand Coordination. A_ test 
involving manipulation of lathe type 
controls with two hands to keep a pointer 
on an irregularly moving target button. 

17. Complex Coordination. A task call- 


ing for a complex cyc-hand-foot coordi- 
nation to move airplane type controls in 
response to visual signals. 

18. «lining Stress. A hand _ steadiness 
test complicated by a certain amount of 
verbal heckling and stress stimulation. 

19. Discrtunnation Reaction Time. A 
test involving a choice hand response to 
a complex visual stimulus. 

20. Finger’ Dexterity. A peg-tuming 
test in which square pegs must be re- 
moved from their holes, rotated through 
180 deurecs, and reinserted rapidly and 
accurately. 


The second main part of our analysis 
consisted of an cxamination of the atu- 
tudes toward teaching expressed by the 
members of the teacher groups and by 
the members of the groups who had pre- 
viously functioned as teachers for a pe- 
riod but who had left teaching for some 
other type of work. A consideration of 
the frequency with which the different 
alternatives were marked as being major 
sources of satisfaction in teaching on the 
one hand, or major sources of frustration 
and dissatisfaction on the other provides 
a basis for judging the prevalence of ccr- 
tain satisfactions and frustrations in the 
teaching ficld. A good deal of material 
of this sort is already available, but it is 
perhaps of interest to examine further 
the responses of a group of young men, 
all of whom entered teaching in the pe- 
riod subsequent to World War II. 

The third type of analysis consisted of 
a comparison of the attitude responses 
of individuals in the different subgroups 
of tcachers and ex-teachers, and also of 
individuals at different levels with respect 
to their income from teaching and with 
respect to performance on certain of the 
tests that were given to them in 1943. 
The question that we raise at this point 
is whether the financially more successful 
teachers have a different pattern of satis- 
factions and dissatisfactions from those 
who are less well paid, and whether the 
teachers who were intellectually more 
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able, as indicatcu by their test perform- 
ance In 1943, perecive a different pattern 
of satisfactions and dissatisfactions in 
teaching from those who were intellec- 
tually less gifted. 


Subjects 


Among the approximatcly 10,000 men 
who constituted the total population that 
we were able to reach in our follow-up, 
we found 250 who were currently cn- 
gaged in teaching at the elementary or 
high school level. There were, in addi- 
tion, 126 administrators, primarily high 
school principals. A further group con- 
sisted of 82 college teachers. We were 
also able to identify within our total 
population 172 individuals who had at 
some time or other taught in elementary 
or secondary school but who had left the 
field of teaching for some other type of 
employment. Finally, there were 28 in- 
dividuals who had at one time or an- 
other engaged in college teaching, but 
who were now cngaged in some other 
type of work. Thus, we were able to 
study a total of 658 men. These were all 
men who had been from 18 to 26 years 
old at the time they entered the Air 
Force as applicants for aviation cadet 


Table r 


Subjects Taught by Elementary and 
Secondary School Teachers 


Subject Number 
Science, Mathematics 56 
English, Languages 12 
Social Studies 26 
Art, Music, Graphics 17 
Industrial Arts, Shop 35 
Business, Commercial 8 
Physical Education 31 
Vocational Agriculture 9 
Driver Education 4 
Guidance Counselor 10 
Elementary Education 39 
Other 3 
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training in 1943. Thus, in i959 their age 
range was from approximatcly 34 years 
to 42 years. In addition, we know that the 
men had all qualified on the Aviation 
Cadet Qualifying Examination in the 
1940's, on which the cutting score was 
about equivalent to the soth percentile 
of a high school senior group. 

The group of elementary and sec- 
ondary school teachers worked in a wide 
range of specific subject arcas. Some im- 
pression of the varicty and the numbers 
in cach may be found in Table 1. The 
college group was also highly variable 
with respect to the particular subject 
taught, the range and frequency of dif- 
ferent subject specializations can be seen 
in Table 2. The range of occupations en- 


Table 2 
Subjects Taught by College Teachers 


Subject Number 

Physical Science, Biological 

Science, Mathematics 8 
Enginecring 9 
Agriculture, Forestry 6 
English, Languages 5 
Speech, Dramatics 5 
Art, Music 8 
History, Economics, 

Philosophy, etc. 12 
Accounting, Business Administra- 

tion, Marketing 6 
Psychology, Education 6 
Physical Education 10 
Other 9 


gaged in by those who had left teaching 
was too wide to permit us to represent it 
in a table. Occupations represented by 
three or more individuals include the 
following: electrical engincer, industrial 
sales engincer, mathematician, educa- 
tional dircctor in industry, office man- 


‘ager, sales manager, mail carrier, insur- 


ance salesman, real estate broker, general 
farmer and livestock farmer. 
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Table 3 
Monthly Income Reported by Different Occupational Groups 


Classroom 


Ex-Classroom College Ex-College 

Monthly Income Teachers Admenistrators Teachers Teachers Teachers 
$1500 and over 4 I 4 
1000-1495 10 2 2 
900-995 3 - 4 
800-895 I 14 5 4 
700-795 2 16 10 4 
600-695 21 39 34 20 4 
§90-$95 7 34 35 25 e) 
400-495 103 22 9 ) 

300-395 35 12 4 2' 
Under 300 9 3 oO I 
Not reported 3 19 2 4 
Median $475 $605 $610 $600 $835 
Income with ex-college teachers, the financial dis- 


Table 3 provides information on in- 
come for the members of the different 
subgroups as reported in 1959. A few 
individuals in each group failed to report 
their income, and the numbers of these 
are indicated in the table. In those cases 
in which teachers received only nine or 
ten monthly pay checks, their pay was 
pro-rated over the twelve-month period. 
Approximate median incomes are shown 
at the bottom of the table. 

In median income, the classroom teach- 
ers fell well below all the other groups. 
Those who had left teaching surpassed 
them by more than 25%. At the upper 
end of the range, the discrepancy be- 
comes even more marked. Only one 
teacher in 247 reported a monthly in- 
come of $800, while 20% of the group 
of ex-teachers reported incomes of this 
size. Those men who had gotten into ad- 
ministrative work in the schools fared 
somewhat better. Their median income 
was nearly the same as that of the men 
who had left teaching, but they too 
showed a deficiency in top-income jobs. 

When college teachers are compared 


parity is equally marked. Those who had 
left college teaching reported incomes 
averaging 25% higher than those who 
stayed on as college teachers. It is true 
in this case also that the difference is 
most marked at the upper end of the 
scale. 


Test Scores 


We may next compare the scores on 
the Air Crew Aptitude Tests for the 
membcrs of our five different occupa- 
tional groups. In Table 4 the mean score 
is given for each of the five groups for 
each of the twenty tests. These means 
are reported in the form of standard 
scores in which the mean for the total 
population of aviation cadet applicants 
tested with this battery has been set at 
zero and the standard deviation of the 
total population has been set at roo. That 
is, a score of +50 signifies a score one- 
half standard deviation above the mean 
of the cadet-applicant population. This 
type of score has the advantage, of 
course, of direct comparability. 

Comparisons can be made between 
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any two of the five groups in whose 
scores we arc intercstcd. The compari- 
sons that scem of most significance are 
the comparison of classroom teachers 
with ex-classroom teachers and of college 
teachers with ex-college teachers. With 
test data for 241 classroom teachers and 
165 ex-classroom tcachers, any difference 
in standard scores as large as 20 is signifi- 
cant at the five per ccur level. On this 
basis, there are threc tests that show sig- 
nificant diffcrenccs between the class- 
room teachers and ex-classroom teach- 
ers: reading comprehension, arithmetic 
reasoning, and mathematics. In each case 
the ex-classroom teachers performed sig- 
nificantly better than those still engaged 
in teaching. Since these are perhaps the 
most academic and intellectual of the 
tests in our battery, it appears that those 
who were academically more capable and 
talented tended to drop out of teaching 
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and that those who remaincd as class- 
room teachcrs in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools were the lcss capable 
members of the original group. 

A comparison of the college teachers 
with the ex-college tcachers suggests that 
the same type of relationship also holds. 
The numbcrs are too small, however, for 
the obtained differences to mect stand- 
ards of statistical significance. There is 
only one difference that is significant at 
the five per cent level—the difference 
between college teachers and ex-college 
teachers in arithmetic reasoning, the ad- 
vantage being in favor of the ex-college 
teachers. 

Administrators appear to have per- 
formed at least as well on these tests as 
the classroom teachers, and perhaps some- 
what better, but the differences between 
the two groups are not statistically sig- 
nificant for any test. It is not surprising 


Table 4 
Mean Standard Scores of Teachers and Ex-Teacher Groups on Aircrew Aptitude Tests 


Classroom Admints- Ex-Classroom College Ex-College 
Teachers trators Teachers Teachers Teachers 
Reading Comprehension —13 II 14 49 78 
Mechanical Principles —22 —10 —4 10 39 
Dial & Table Reading —2 5 4 39 54 
Spatial Orientation II —4 -—4 —2 21 4 
Spatial Orientation I -3 I —8 32 23 
Numerical Operations | II 4 ) 31 35 
Numerical Operations II 7 5 15 40 61 
Biographical Data-Pilot —28 — 40 —22 25 —39 
Biographical Data-Navigator 7 18 21 17 50 
Speed of Identification —3 -4 -9 24 22 
General Information-Navigator I 21 15 68 80 
General Information-Pilot —29 —15 -17 -5 I 
Arithmetic Reasoning —10 5 18 56 106 
Mathematics —-9 13 23 67 95 
Rotary Pursuit 4 —16 —I — 20 — 40 
Two Hand Coordination —12 —20 —18 —17 —20 
Complex Coordination —4 -—19 —14 17 —§ 
Aiming Stress —10 -—17 —18 5 I 
Discrimination Reaction Time —2 0 9 40 40 
Finger Dexterity 7 -1I -9 9 6 


N 241 117 165 76 23 
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Table 5 


Sources of Major Satisfaction in Teaching 
Percents of teachers, administrators, and college faculty checking each of five 
sources as a major satisfaction 


Classroom College 
Teachers Administrators Teachers 
a. Many contacts with young people. 83.7% 90.5% 75.0% 
b. Long vacations and free time. 29 6 18.4 32.1 
c. Working with books and ideas. 65.4 68.7 81.5 
d. Respected by people in the community. 30.5 50.4 32.0 
e. Satisfactory pay and other benefits. 41.9 26.1 20.0 


to find that the college tcachers did better 
than the clementary and high school 
teachers on practically alt of the tests 
that have any intellectual flavor to them. 
It would be rather odd if this were not 
the case. 


Satisfaction in Teaching 


The next main section of our report 
has to do with the sources of satisfaction 
with the occupation of teaching on the 
one hand and of dissatisfaction and frus- 


tration on the other. These results are 
shown in Tables 5, 6, and 7. Table 5 
shows the frequency with which five ele- 
ments were reported as being major satis- 
factions for each of the three groups of 
individuals still in teaching. The two fac- 
tors which were most frequently men- 
tioned are “having many contacts with 
young pcople” and “working with books 
and ideas.” As expccted, the first of these 
was mentioned more oftén by those 
working in the elementary and secondary 


Table 6 


Major Sources of Dissatisfaction and Frustration in Teaching 
Percents of teachers, administrators and college faculty checking each of 
eleven sources of dissatisfaction 


Source of Dtssatssfaction 


® 


. Too many duties other than actual 
teaching. 
. Don't really care for teaching. 
. School board or community interference. 
. Principal or supervisor difficult to 
work with. 
Pay too low. 
Large classes and overcrowded rooms. 
. Pupils not interested in learning, or 
disciplinary problems. 
. Lack of materials and equipment for 
teaching. 
No chance for promotion. 
. No intellectual stimulation. 
. Can never get completely away from kids. 


ane 


> mM Fe 


wees 


Classroom College 
Teachers Administrators Teachers 
34.9% 26.6% 23.8% 

0.4 0.0 1.3 
10.1 5.7 2.6 
7-9 3-9 5:1 
44.6 40.2 38.8 
33.6 22.2 22.8 
25-7 11.6 11.7 
14.6 14.0 II.5 
11.8 9.4 10.3 
5.0 2.8 3.8 
2.1 9.3 1.3 
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fields and the second more often by 
those in college teaching. Relatively few 
mentioned long vacations and free time 
as a source of satisfaction, perhaps in part 
because they found it necessary to take 
some form of employment during holi- 
days in order to make a satisfactory an- 
nual income. Only about a third men- 
tioned respect by the pcople of the com- 


' frustrations, 


principal or supervisor, lack of oppor- 
tunity for promotion, and lack of in- 
tellectual stimulation. 

In spite of their dissatisfactions and 
most of those who were 
still in teaching in 1959 appeared to be 
fairly definitely committed to the occu- 
pation for the futurc. The responses to a 
question on this point were as follows: 


Classroom College 
Teachers Administrators Teachers 
Almost certain to remain in education 
for my life career 54.7% 70.3% 59.3% 
Will probably continue in education, 
as far as I can tell 35.2 26.3 33.3 
Undecided as to whether or not to 
continue in education 5.7 0.0 4.9 
Seriously considered switching to 
some other type of work 4-5 3.4 2.5 


munity as a source of satisfaction, a fact 
consistent with a later indication that 
this factor is one that is frequently men- 
tioned as a source of dissatisfaction with 
work in teaching. 

Table 6 provides information on the fre- 
quency with which different sources of 
dissatisfaction or frustration in teaching 
were mentioned. First place gocs without 
any question to a concern for pay. About 
4o% of the group reported low pay as 
a major source of dissatisfaction to them, 
and another 4o% or more reported this 
as a minor dissatisfaction. Running a fairly 
close second was the number of non- 
teaching duties teachers find they must 
carry in addition to the actual work of 
teaching their classes. Close behind this 
came concern with large classes and over- 
crowded rooms. Teachers in the public 
schools found lack of interest and dis- 
ciplinary problems among their pupils a 
frequent source of concern. Factors men- 
tioned by five to ten per cent of the 
teachers were school board or community 
interference, difficulty in working with 


Turning now to those who had left 
the field of teaching, we see in Table 7 
the reasons that they reported for their 
decision to leave the ficld and seek some 
other rype of work. Once again, first rank 
in their choice of reasons was given to 
the fact that pay in teaching was too 
low. Following closely behind this was 
the opportunity to embark upon some 
other good job. These two factors prob- 
ably interact in that the person who ts 
dissatisfied with the pay in teaching is 
cager to seize another good job oppor- 
tunity when it offers itself. Lack of op- 
portunity for a promotion ran a poor 
third to the two reasons mentioned above. 
A number of other factors were men- 
tioned as influential by from five to ten 
percent of those filling out the question- 
naire. 

It is interesting to note that less than 
10% of those who Icft the field of teach- 
ing mentioned dislike for teaching as a 
major reason, and very few indeed in- 
dicated having left the field because they 
felt they were not very good at teaching. 
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Table 7 


Reasons for Leaving Teaching. 


Percents of ex-school and ex-college teachers checking each of fourteen factors. 
——oaoaoaa—————eee—  EEEEEe————e 


Reasons for Leaving Teaching 


a. Too many dutics other than actual teaching. 
b. Found I didn't really like classroom teaching. 
c. Schoolboard or community interference with my work. 
d. Principal or supervisor was difficult to.get along with. 


e. Pay was too low. 

f. I wasn’t very good at teaching. 

g. Classes too large and rooms crowded. 
h. Had a chance at another good job. 


i, Pupils not interested in learning, or disciplinary 


problems. 


. Materials and equipment for teaching were lacking. 


) 

k. No chance for promotion. 

1. No intellectual stimulation. 

m. Could never get away from kids. 

n. Found the indoor work too confining 


School teachers College teachers 
‘Major Minor Major Minor 
reason reason reason reason 
11.3% 26.0% 16.0% 8.0% 


8.2 9.5 8.0 8.0 


5-4 14.3 4.0 4.0 
11.0 14.4 4.0 8.0 
66.7 18.2 59.3 22.2 

2.7 11.5 4.0 12.0 

9.5 16.9 4.0 12.0 
59.1 Ir.0 §2.0 24.0 

8.7 26.7 4.0 24.0 

5.4 23.8 0.0 12.0 
24.8 23.5 20.0 16.0 
10.9 9.5 4.0 20.0 

1.4 8.8 0.0 4.0 

2.1 17.8 4.0 12.0 


One docs not know how insightful these 
judgments were. However, if we accept 
them at face value it appears that lack 
of interest or of ability were rarely fac- 
tors causing teachers to,leave the profes- 
sion. 

A certain amount of nostalgia for the 
role of teacher is shown by those who 
had left teaching. In response to the 
question “How do you now feel about 
returning to teaching?” responses were 
as follows: 


there?” The ex-teachers were asked, 
“What would be most important in get- 
ting you back into teaching?” The free 
responses of the men were coded and 
classified. As many as four codes were 
recorded for a given man if he indicated 
as many as four different factors. The 
categorics of response and the frequency 
with which each was given are indicated 
in Table 8. (Since each man could mark 
several responses, the totals do not add up 
to 100%.) 


Ex-school Ex-college 
Teachers Teachers 
Wouldn’t consider it under any circumstances. 23.4% 11.5% 
Sometimes think I might if conditions were improved. 47.5 46.2 
Would like to get back into teaching sometime. 25.3 34.6 
Definitely plan to teach again. 3.8 7.7 
One further question was asked of ‘ 
4 And Money Still 


both present and past teacher groups. 
The teachers were asked, “What do you 
feel would be most important in getting 
men into education and keeping them 


Once again, financial considerations 
seemed to swamp all others. This factor 
was mentioned by 80 to 90% of those 
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still in education as eithcr teachers or 
administrators. It was the factor most 
trequently mentioned by those who had 
left teaching, The next most frequent 
category was onc dealing with working 
conditions. Included in this category 
were such things as class size, materials 
and cquipment, and cxtra nonteaching 
dutics. Third place in most groups went 
to the category designated “status” and 
was a reiteration of the fcclings expressed 
in the structured questions that the role 
of the teacher in the community is a less 
respected one than it has been in the past. 
Factors mentioned by smaller percent- 
ages of the respondents include oppor- 
tunities for advancement, various types 
of fringe benefits, a higher quality of per- 
sonnel in the schools as associates and 
supervisors, better opportunities to work 
for advanced degrces, and a wide range 
of personal considerations and miscel- 
laneous factors. 

The total teacher group was divided 
on two bases to see whether factors could 
be identified which relate to sources of 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction. One basis 
of classification was reported income. 


The top half of the group in terms of 
reported income was compared with the 
bottom half. Not uncxpectedly, more of 
those with high income reported pay and 
other benefits as a source of satisfaction 
and morc of those with low income re- 
ported low pay and large classes and 
overcrowded rooms as sources of dis- 
satisfaction. Furthermore, more of those 
with a high income indicated a strong 
commitment to continue in education as 
a permanent carcer. None of the other 
differences between the groups were sta- 
tistically significant. 

A sccond comparison was made be- 
tween those who were in the top half of 
the total group in terms of reading com- 
prehension score and those who were in 
the bottom half on reading comprehen- 
sion. It was thought that perhaps the 
sources of satisfaction of the abler in- 
dividuals might be different from those 
for the intellectually less able. However, 
no statistically significant differences 
were found between the two halves of 
the group classified in terms of test per- 
formance. Apparently, satisfactions and 
dissatisfactions are common for teachers 


Table 8 


Factors Mentioned as Important for Getting Self (or Other Men) into Education 
and Holding Them There 


Classroom Adminis- Ex-Classroom College Ex-College 
Teachers trators Teachers Teachers Teachers 
1. Salary 86.8% 89.9% 57.6% 82.3% 53.6% 
2. Advancement 6.8 ? 4.6 ia 10.7 
3. Benefits 10.0 ‘ 3.5 8.5 10.7 
4. Working conditions 29.2 24.4 1.7 26.8 32.1 
5. Status 19.6 18.5 9.9 22.0 3.6 
6. Better school personnel 3.6 2.5 3.5 3.7 3.6 
7. Living conditions 0.0 0.0 1.7 00 c¢.0 
8. Personal considerations 4.0 1.7 5.2 - 0.0 28.6 
9. Factors related to 

teacher education 10.4 14.3 5.8 4.6 0.0 
10. Miscellaneous 8.4 10.9 18.6 14.6 17.9 
No response 3.6 2.5 22.1 7.3 7.1 
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at all levels of ability, and differences in 
ability level within the group are not 
an important factor in differentiating the 
sources of satisfaction or dissatisfaction 
in the teaching profession. 


Summary 


A study was made of 250 classroom 
teachers, 126 school administrators, 82 
college tcachers, 172 ex-school teachers 
and 28 ex-college teachers, all of whom 
had taken a common battery of aptitude 
tests in the Air Force: in 1943. It was 
found that those who left public school 
teaching had been significantly superior 
to those who were still classroom teachers 
on tests of reading comprehension, arith- 
mctic reasoning, and mathematics. There 
was a suggestion of similar differences 
between those who had left and those 


who had remained in college teaching. 
The higher ability of the nonteachers 
was paralleled by higher income. 

The primary dissatisfaction of the 
teacher group was with pay. Other focal 
points of concern were inadequate status, 
dutics other than teaching, and lack of 
interest by pupils. The gencral pattern of 
concerns and satisfactions was much the 
same for the different teacher groups, 
and was not related to intellectual ability 
as indicated by 1943 test results. 
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{From the Washington Post, Jan. 8, 1961) 


DOLLARS AND SENSE—SMARTEST TEACHERS? THEY QUIT TEACHING 
(By Erwin Knoll) 


What's wrong with the schools? Add one more answer to that perennial ques- 
tion: The men who leave the teaching profession for more lucrative work are 
intellectually superior to those who stay. 

Such is the finding of Profs. Robert L. Thorndike and Elizabeth Hagen of Co- 
lumbia University Teachers College, whose report on ‘‘Men Teachers and Ex- 
Teachers: Some Attitudes and Traits” appears in the current issue of the Teach- 
ers College Record. 

A few years ago, Thorndike and Hagen hit on a veritable gold mine of re- 
source material for career research. They located 10,000 men who had, between 
1942 and 1946, been given an exhauStive battery of Air Force intelligence and 
aptitude tests. The followup study of these men, published last year under 
the title “10.000 Careers,” shattered some cherished notions about the validity of 
aptitude testing. 

Among the 10,000, it turned out, were 250 classroom teachers, 126 school ad- 
ministrators (primarily high school principals). 82 college teachers, 172 former 
classroom teachers and 28 former college teachers. The U.S. Office of Education 
sponsored an intensive study of those 658 men. 

Thorndike and Hagen found, first of all, that the classroom teachers in the 
group—men now in their late thirties or early forties—last year had a median 
monthly income of $475: the administrators. $605: the former classroom teach- 
ers, $610; the college teachers, $600: and the former college teachers, $835. 

“In median income,” the researchers report, ‘‘the classroom teachers fell well 
below all the other groups. Those who left teaching surpassed them by more 
than 25 percent. 

“At the upper end of the range, the discrepancy becomes even more marked. 
Only 1 teacher in 247 reported a monthly income of $800 while 20 percent of the 
zroup of ex-teachers reported incomes of this size. 

“Those men who had gotten into administrative work in the schools fared some- 
what better. Their median income was nearly the same as that of the men who 
had left teaching. but they too showed a deficiency in top-income jobs. 

“When college teachers are compared with ex-college teachers the financial dis- 
parity is equally marked. Those who had left college teaching reported in- 
comes averaging 25 percent higher than those who stayed on as college teachers. 
It is true in this case also that the difference is most marked at the upper end of 
the scale.” 

It is not surprising. perhaps, but disturbing nonetheless that the men who left 
teaching to improve their financial lot performed significantly better than the 
others on three of the Air Force tests: reading comprehension, arithmetic reason- 
ing, and mathematics. 

“Since these are perhaps the most academic and intellectual of the tests in 
our battery,” Thorndike and IIagen note, “it appears that those who were aca- 
demically more capable and talented tended to drop out of teaching and that 
those who remained as classroom teachers in the elementary and secondary 
schools were the less capable members of the original group. 

“A comparison of the college teachers with the ex-college teachers suggests 
that the same type of relationship also holds.” 

Not unexpectedly, two-thirds of those who left teaching gave low pay as the 
major reason for their decision. Following closely behind was the related reason 
of an opportunity to embark on some other good job. Lack of opportunity for a 
Promotion ran a poor third among the responses. 

Less than 10 percent of the former educators mentioned dislike of teaching as 
a major reason for leaving the profession, and hardly any indicated that they left 
because they felt they were not very good at the job. 

Among the men still in education, 40 percent gave low pay as a source of major 
dissatisfaction to them, and another 40 percent mentioned it as a minor dissatis- 
faction. Running a close second was the number of nonteaching duties with 
Which teachers are burdened. 

Much concern was also expressed over large classes and overcrowded rooms. 
Public school teachers complained about the lack of interest and discipline of 
their students. School board or community interference, poor promotion policies, 
and a lack of intellectual stimulation were also mentioned. 
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Teachers were asked what would be most important in getting men into edu- 
cation and keeping them there, and former teachers were asked what it would 
take to get them back into the profession. 

“Once again.” Thorndike and Barnhart report, “financial considerations 
seemed to swamp all others. This factor was mentioned by SO to 0 percent of 
those still in education as either teachers or administrators. It was the factor 
most frequently mentioned by those who had left teaching." 

The next most frequent category of responses dealt with working conditions, 
including such matters as class size, extra duties, and teaching materials. 

Third were responses dealing with “status” and suggesting that many felt that 
the role of the teacher in the community is less respected than if has been in the 
past. 

Senator Fcipricut. The only practical answer to the financial prob- 
lems facing school districts is in the implementation of a realistic 
Federal aid-to-education program. Federal aid-to-education pro- 
posals have been coming before the Congress with regularity for over 
75 years. We have talked about the subject so much that there is 
really nothing new to say. All the arguments have been made be- 
fore, and the principle involved remains the same. We can no longer 
afford to put off the issue until the next session of Congress, as has 
happened so often in the past. I have high hopes that the Congres- 
will put through a program this session. 


POSSIBILITY OF FEDERAL CONTROL 


Many of my constituents. as well as others throughout the country. 
are concerned about the possibility of Federal control of our schools. 
I appreciate these fears, althongh I am convinced that there is little 
basis for them. We have had Federal aid in various forms, starting 
with the land ordinances of 1785 and 1787 which gave millions of acres 
of land to the States for education. The Morrill Act of 1862 helped 
establish land-grant colleges like the University of Arkansas. Other 
laws, such as the Smith-Lever Act of 1914 and the Smith-Hughes Act 
of 1917. provided substantial assistance to education. The GI bills 
of World War IT and Korea helped millions of veterans to obtain 
an education. The Public Laws 815 and 874 programs provide aid to 
federally impacted areas. And the latest program authorized by the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 provides many forms of aid 
to schools and individual students. 

So Federal aid has existed without Federal control for many 
years. The administration bill and the Cooper bill contain unam- 
biguous language prohibiting Federal control, and we must accept 
the proposition that the officials who will direct the program will 
obey the law. Education must remain under the soriplete direction 
and control of local school officials. I would be the first to object 
if the Federal Government attempted to interfere with local control 
of the schools and influence the character of the curriculum. 


SITUATION IN) ARKANSAS 


I want to discuss for a moment the situation in my own State and 
why Federal aid is essential to building a better educational system 
in Arkansas. 

According to the latest NEA rankings of the States, Arkansas 
ranked 49th in teachers’ salaries with an average of $3,600 a year. 
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Per pupil expenditures were estimated at $242.48, an increase of 
437.48 from last year. 

On the surface, these statistics indicate that Arkansas educational 
~ystem is being neglected. However, the State is making a more 
strenuous effort to improve its schools, a far greater effort than 
the national average. 

In the last 10 years. Arkansas has raised its per pupil expenditures 
by 107.2 percent, and ranks second nationally in this respect. Al- 
though Arkansas ranked 49th in per capita income in 1959, it ranked 
“0th in public school revenue as a percent of personal income. 

Arkansas is making a much greater effort to support its schools 
than many of the richer States. Last year my State spent 3.6 per- 
cent of the personal income on schools, while the wealthy State of 
(‘onnecticut spent only 2.8 percent. The simple facts are that the 
poorer States such as Arkansas do not have a tax base which will 
support an adequate educational system, try as they might. Federal 
aid is the only way to insure that quality education will be avail- 
able for children throughout the Nation and in the poorer States. 

I have advocated Federal aid to education ever since I have been 
in public office. I am a cosponsor of the administration bill, S. 1021, 
introduced by Senator Morse, as well as S. 723, introduced by Senator 
Cooper. 

MINIMUM FOUNDATION CONCEPT 


The approach taken in Senator Cooper’s bill is similar to that con- 
tained in Senator Taft's bill which passed the Senate in 1948. The: 
minimum foundation concept is realistic and would insure that the 
lower income States, which need help the most, would be assisted 
in bringing up their educational program to a desired national aver- 
age over a 4-year period. 

Arkansas would receive over $88 million in aid in the 4 years if 
this program was implemented. I would like to see this approach 
accepted, but I am a realist, I think, and I know that there is httle 
chance for its adoption under the existing circumstances in the 
Congress. 

TEACHERS S.\LARIES 


The administration bill properly allows the States to use Fed- 
eral funds for school construction or for teachers’ salaries. In com- 
parison to the need for financial aid to education, the scope of the 
bill is modest. Under this bill the needier States would receive 
larger per pupil allotments. For my State, the per pupil grants 
in the first year would be $28.18. This would be $32.09 the second 
year, and $35.80 the third year. This is the third highest per pupil 
allotment of all the States. More than $35 million would be al- 
lotted to the State during this 3-year period. 

I hope that the committee will insure that States are permitted 
to use these funds for teachers’ salaries as well as construction. The 
teacher makes the school. It is simply not possible to improve the 
educational system in Arkansas or anywhere else unless teachers get 
better pay and proper recognition of their contribution to our so- 
ciety. Significant progress would be made in raising Arkansas 
teachers’ salaries toward the national average if this bill is passed 
this session. 
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In closing, Mr. Chairman, I want to repeat that cogent statement 
attributed to H. G. Wells, that: 


Civilization is a race between education and catastrophe. 


Although this prediction was made over 40 years ago, the race is 
still going on and the finish line is drawing nearer. Education can 
still win the race, but only if we gain a renewed respect for learning 
and intelligence. Enactment of a realistic Federal aid program by 
the Congress this session will be an important turning point for edu- 
cation in America. And it will help to avert the catastrophe which 
Wells predicted. 

Senator Morse. Senator Fulbright, the Chair wishes to congratu- 
late you upon the very scholarly and able statement which you have 
presented to the subcommittee this morning. I am _ particularly 
pleased that you gave emphasis, not only to the philosophical basis 
of these proposals, but also to the teacher need in this country. As 
you well point out, after all, it is the teacher who makes the school. 

The Senator from Alabama? 


PROVISION FOR EQUALIZATION 


Senator Hiri. Mr. Chairman, I would also like to commend the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas on the very excellent presen- 
tation that he has made here this morning. 

I want to say one thing, and that is this: On reading of the lan- 
guage of the bill as now written, I think we will find that the bill 
authorizes a flat grant of $15 per child in all States, and then after 
the $15, as I study the language, there is provision for equalization. 

As the Senator has brought out, the State of Arkansas, if the full 
amount were appropriated. would get for the first vear $28.18 ; $32.09 
the second vear; and $35.80 the third vear. More than $35 million 
would be allotted during this 3-year period. 

I happen to sit on the Appropriations Committee as well as this 
committee and I know that sometimes, in fact not too infrequently. 
the full amount of the authorization is not appropriated, so I think 
that is a matter the committee will have to address itself to in order 
to make sure that we will not only have this floor, but that, no matter 
what sums may be appropriated in any particular year, we also have 
the equalization feature which the Senator here has brought out so 
forcefully as being so necessary. 

Senator Futsricur. Well, I appreciate that very much. I agree 
with the Senator. 

As I said in my statement I have supported other bills in the past 
but I realize the situation we have. I still think the administration 
bill is an excellent bill and I want to support that which has an op- 
portunity ora good chance to be enacted. 

But I thank the subcommittee very much indeed for allowing me to 
come here and make this statement. 

Senator Morsr. Some of my other colleagues may wish to ask you 
some questions. 

May I say to my colleagues also that this will provide them with 
an opportunity to make any statements any of them may wish to 
make for the record at the start of the hearings. 

The Senator from TIlinois, Mr. Dirksen ? 

Senator Dirksen. No. 
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Senator Morse. The Senator from Pennsylvania, Mr. Clark? 
Senator CiarKk. Mr. Chairman, I want to make two brief com- 
ments. Needless to say the Senator from Arkansas has given us a 
thoughtful and provocative and very able presentation as he always 
does when he sets his first-class mind to work on a problem of this 
sort. 
COMPARING TEACHERS’ SALARIES WITH OTHER PROFESSIONS 


I would like to suggest that the relative figures which appear in 
his statement comparing those teachers’ salaries to those of other 
professions while extremely interesting. will, I hope, be expanded 
during the course of the hearings to show the relative disadvantage 
between teachers’ compensation and other professions far less learned 
than those used in Senator Fulbright's statement, such as for example. 
truckdrivers, where the annual return of the fine people who work 
at that business is substantially higher than the normal average of 
teachers. - 

One can speculate on their respective contributions to civilization. 

IT think this is one reason why we have to improve the status of 
the teacher, not only with respect to biologists, engineers, economists, 
and so on, but with many an occupation where the intellectual re- 
quirements, the whole program of training, are far less and the 
reward is far higher. 

Senator Morse. If the Senator will yield for discussion on the 
point he has just raised. During these hearings the Chair is going 
to give instructions to the professional staff of the committee to prepare 
certain materials for us. I want my colleagues to know if members 
have suggestions for such instructions from time to time the Chair 
would appreciate receiving them. 

On this particular matter, I now instruct the professional staff to 
follow very closely both the testimony and the exhibits that are 
introduced into this record to the end that there will be prepared for 
us, at the close of the hearings, a digest or synopsis of the evidence, 
concerning comparisons between teachers’ salaries and the salaries 
and wages earned by others in our economic society. This will 
provide us with the data that the Senator from Pennsylvania requests. 

Senator Cuark. Thank you. 


RELATIVE PAYMENTS TO STATES 


My final comment is that one of the knotty problems that the com- 
mittee is going to have to wrestle with is the relative payments to 
vive States under the bills which are before us. 

T am prepared to agree that those richer States, of which mine is 
sometimes thought to be one, should make a substantially higher con- 
tribution than the poorer States. But there comes a time when there 
must be a limit on this. 

Under S. 8, Pennsylvania fared relatively well. Under the ad- 
ministration bill, it doesn't fare as well. 

I am prepared to accept the revised administration bill as an ac- 
ceptable compromise, but I do think that some of these bills which 
would require payment to the poorer States many, many times over 
and above what goes to Statessuch as mine, which is not as rich as many 
people would think—as the unemployment. figures of today would 
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indicate—there has to be some judgment on this, and I hope we will 
stick pretty closely to the provision provided for in the administra- 
tion bill, which is itself a compromise in which the so-called richer 
States have vielded substantial ground under where we were under 


S.8 


“Senator Morse. Senator Fulbright, do you have any comment ? 


EDUCATION A NATIONAL PROBLEM 


Senator Fcisricut. I would first like to comment that whether it 
is so-called or whether it is rich, is not a matter of opinion. It is 
based on statistics as to which I do not think there is any real question. 

I think these statistics are unquestioned as to where the wealth of 
this country is situated. The only reason for Federal aid comin 
into this is heck cee education is a national problem, and our strength 
as a nation is involved. 

I think the principle of—we are used to calling it the Taft bill, or 
if you like, the Cooper bill, is a sound one. The equalization is, in 
this case, if in any case at all. justified, in my opinion. 

So I do not wish to differ too much with the Senator from Penn- 
svlvania, because I think we both have the same objective in mind. 
but these distinctions, I submit, are not based upon a matter of opin- 
ion on whether Pennsylvania is so-called rich. It is rich, and there 
is no doubt about it. 


CORRELATION BETWEEN EDUCATION AND WEALTH 


And the statistics of the Internal Revenue Service, the Commerce 

Department, or any other statistics gathering agency proves this. 

enator CLarK. It is always disagreeable to have to differ with my 
distinguished colleague for whose ability I have such a high regard. 
I would like to point out, in Arkansas there is only one school svstem. 
In Pennsylvania there is two, and those who go to the other school sys- 
tem are required to pay for both. This has a certain amount of equity 
and constitutional backing behind it, but when you say Pennsylvania 
is factually so rich I think you ought to take that into account, too. 

Senator Ftnsricnt. I compliment the Senator and his State, and 
one of the principal reasons they are rich is because they have a good 
educational system, because they started their educational institutions 
a long time ago. You have developed men intelligent enough to take 
care of the affairs of. Pennsylvania as you are now doing in this 
Senate. 

You have been doing it for a long time. There is a very close cor- 
relation bet ween education and the economy of States. 

Statistics will prove exactly the same thing among nations, that 
those who have a high educational standard are invariably the ones 
that are best developed and have the best standard of living. 

I do not criticize the Senator. I pay tribute to Pennsylvania for 
having had the wisdom a long time ago to set up many good schools. 
both public and private, and I do not quarrel with that at all. 

All I am trying to put across is the point that other parts of this 
country have need of better education, not only parts, but the Nation 
as a whole. 
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The people who are brought up in these poorer States do not stay 
there, in all cases. : 

Many go to other States and areas. The whole Nation is influenced 
by the character of their educational background. 

It is true that because of the high level of the standard of living in 
places like Pennsylvania and New York, they tend to attract away 
from the poorer States their best educated, their most intelligent, and 
most able people. 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


This is an inevitable loss we suffer. Probably our greatest loss in 
the South, where we were completely destroyed, our whole economy 
was absolutely destroyed only a hundred years ago—we had absolute! Vv 
nothing. practically, from an economic point of view to start with. 
And it has been very difficult to rebuild this area and I want to explain 
that we do not have a poor educational system because we like it 
that way. 

As the statistics show, we are paying a greater percentage of our 
income to support our schools than the richer States. 

I used Connecticut because it is an outstanding example, and I dare- 
say the same is true of Pennsylvania. We are paying a higher per- 
centage of what we have. We recognize that education is important. 

But we have been an exploited, conquered part of this country for a 
hundred years. Even the wealth that is there is owned largely by 
people in Pennsylvania, New York, and other rich States. The great 
aluminum, bauxite deposits are owned about a hundred percent by 
citizens of Pennsylvania. 

Until recently they have been dispersing the aluminum industry 
under certain antitrust laws, but it was developed under the auspices 
and ownership of the people of Pennsylvania. And this is one of the 
reasons that they are poor, because most of our great assets have 
heen owned by people in the North. 

These are facts of life I didn't think we needed to go into. Now, 
when you come to the education bill this is a national matter. The 
whole people are involved in not only trying to improve the quality 
of our national life but in trying to sustain our place in the world, 
ind we are not going to do it unless all of us have more sense and 
more ability and better developed intelligence than we have had. That 
ix why this should be approached on the basis of bringing up the level 
of all people in this country. 

The people growing up in the poor States are poor through no fault 
of their own, in most cases. They should be given a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to improve the education of their young people. 

Senator Cuark. Mr. Chairman, I seem to have unintentionally 
started a fire. I would like to put it out by passing. 

Senator Morsr. The Senator from Texas. 


ARKANSAS ECONOMY 


Senator Yarsoroves. Senator Fulbright, along the lines of the 
economy you were discussing, is it not a fact that practically all the 
income of the people of Arkansas which is listed as one of the poorer 
States comes from the extractive industries like farming, mining, 
fishing, and lumber. 
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Senator Ftutsricut. The Senator is quite correct. Until very 
recently we were under such an inhibition because of the freight 
rate structure in this country we could not profitably engage in 
manufacturing. This is merely one example of what I had in mind. 
These very intelligent and shrewd people from the northern section 
of the country so fixed our freight. rates that manufacturing could 
not develop in the South until the Second World War. There is 
no doubt. about it. They had exactly the:same attitude toward the 
South and the West as. in the days of the Revolution, England had 
toward this country. They wanted us to produce the raw materials 
for their factories and to purchase the product from their factories 
and we did exactly that. 

Now, there has been a dramatic increase in industrialization in this 
area since World War II, but this is only 15 years ago. They have 
had industries in the Northeast for 200 years. We have had them 
in effect. about 15 vears. 

And there simply has not been time. We are making progress but 
it is not in anvwhere near the same status that. it 1s in the Northeast 
now. 

I do not complain about it. That is ancient history. We are not 
trying to open that up. But when you say that these so-called rich 
States such as Pennsylvania leave the impression they do not know 
whether they are rich or not. I think that is not according to the facts. 

They are in fact rich but that is neither here nor here. What we 
are trying to do is bring up the quality of education everywhere. 
Not my State—I only use it as an example. I could say the same 
of many other States as you well know. 


REGIONAL CONCENTRATION OF WEALTH 


Senator YarBoroven. Senator Fulbright, isn't it a fact that. those 
limited areas of the country that control the transportation—areas of 
the country in which the manufacturing i is centered—is it not_a fact 
the whole wealth of the country is concentrated in such limited area- 
that it takes the Federal tax system to get any kind of equitable 
school system ‘ 

Senator Fripricut. Of course, that is where the big tax base is. 
This has grown up more or less haphazardly. Take a matter like 
the Interstate Commerce Commission—it was for years. certainly until 
World War II, dominated by these people. I would not expect them 
to act any other way. the way people have always acted when they 
have had power. And they will continue to do it. Gradually the 
enlightenment of other people from other areas have enabled them to 
tind out why they could never make progress and gradually there have 
been means taken and countermeasures taken to begin to equalize the 
situation. Tsay it happened about 15 vears ago. 

I don't want to be in the attitude of criticizing these people for what 
is now history. I think they acted in accordance with normal human 
behavior but I think we ought to try to correct it. This is the major 
way to try to correct it. The one thing we have suffered from more 
than anything else in this area is lack of adequate educational 
opportunity. 

his matter of the raw materials is quite true but one of the reasons 
we suffered that and it continued is that we did not have sufficiently 
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enlightened people even to realize what was wrong with us until 
recently, and we went ahead and accepted this situation. Many of 
our people did not realize why we were unable to establish industries 
until recent years. 


RESULTS OF EDUCATIONAL DEFICIENCIES 


Senator Yarnoroven. A recent survey in my State. Senator Ful- 
bright, showed that of all the management jobs in the State of Texas, 
6. percent were filled by people educated beyond the borders, and only 
59) percent by people educated in Texas. We are the cutters of wood 
and haulers of water because of deficiencies of education. 

Senator Futsricut. That is right. and many times our managerial 
talent did not stay there because the business was not there. 

Some of the best businessmen in New York came from my State and 
other States lke it. They went there because the opportunity to make 
creat fortunes and so on did not exist in the other areas. 

It works both ways. 

Now in your State with its great development they are coming back 
to manage your new industries. You have more industry. Of course 
Texasisa much richer State than most of the States in that area. 

Senator YarrnorouGH. Yes: in that area. 

Senator Fuipricut. In that area. It is still below the national 
average. 

Senator YARBOROUGH. We are about 28th, 29th, or 30th in the na- 
tional per capita income. 

Senator Fcipricut. And considering the national resources in your 
state you should have been much higher than that. 

Senator Yarporoven. Had we had the educational system that 
Pennsylvania had we should have been on the top. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. You should have been. 

Senator Yarsoroven. But ours being an extractive industry, the 
wealth was taken out and the educational system has not developed. 

Senator Clark. Will the Senator yield ? 

Senator Yarsorovucu. Twill yield. 


FAIR SHARE FOR PENNSYLVANTA 


Senator Crark. I will reluctantly enter the controversy briefly. 

I am presently serving on Governor Lawrence's Committee for the 
Educational Needs of Pennsylvania, and I can assure my colleagues 
that far from having one of the best educational systems in the coun- 
try, we have one which is drastically in need of complete overhaul 
from kindergarten to graduate school. 

We welcome this Federal money, even if we are only getting our 
fair share of it. 

Senator Frisricut. I agree with all the Senator has just said. I 
have no idea of not giving Pennsylvania a fair share and I favor a 
bigger program than this. 

T will support as big a program as you bring out of this committee. 
I! only wish to be practical. We have passed in the Senate three times 
xood bills and they never got through the Congress. So I am looking 
for something we can pass through the House and get enacted into law. 
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I supported and was a cosponsor of the first bill back in 1948 and | 
have no disposition not to help Pennsylvania. What I had to say a 
moment. ago is a relative matter. Relative to the other educational] 
facilities in the country, yours are very good. 

‘on 

I would agree that 1t probably needs upgrading in accordance with 
the statistics I have mentioned 2 moment ago in these recent studies. 
I do not. know if the Senator was here when we were talking about 
that. book. 

Senator CLark. Yes. 

Senator Frisricnt. That to me is the absolute, unquestionable 
proof of the needs of this bill. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 'S RECOMMENDATIONS 


Senator Yarsorovcu. Mr. Chairman, Senator Fulbright: Your 
very fine statement of the requests for Federal aid shows this is no 
new thing but antedates the Constitution itself. 

I would like to mention that in his message to the Second Congress 
in 1790 George Washington recommended to the Congress that they 
enact an aid for Federal aid to education. The question of whether 
you supplement the institutions of learning now in existence or create 
new ones, he left. up to the Congress. 

I often get letters from people saying, “Where is there any authority 
in the Constitution for this Federal aid you advocate?” 

Don't you think that George Washington as President of the Con- 
stitutional Convention that drafted the Constitution was in a better 
position to judge whether Federal aid was permitted under that Con- 
stitution than any man now living? 


LAND GRANT COLLEGE ACT 


Senator Fuiaricut. Yes, I would say he was a good authority and 
Mr. Lincoln was a good authority also. One of the best. Federal assist- 
ance programs we have had passed under his sponsorship in 1862, I be- 
lieve it was. The university where I used to teach was created as a 
result of the Morrill Act. I taught there and was in the administra- 
tion and I never detected one single instance of an attempt of the 
Federal Government. to manage the school or tell us what. to teach or 
tell us to fire anybody or in any way influence the conduct of that 
university. 

Every State has one of those institutions, and if Federal control 
were a real threat we would have long since heard of it. I think that 
is completely, as they used to say, a red herring. 

It has no real relevance to this question. The only question }s 
whether we need it, and whether it is in the national interest. And 
I do not think there is any question about either. 

I think we need this bill more than we need any bill that will come 
before the Congress. 

Senator Yarsoroven. I could not agree with the distinguished 
Senator more and I receive more mail than the Senator from Arkan- 
sas does saying this infringes on the States’ rights. 

Does the distinguished Senator from Arkansas know a right of the 
States that will guarantee people the right to remain uneducated ? 
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Senator FciaricuT. Well, that is a very questionable right. We 
have compulsory education in most of the States. The States have 
recognized the need for their people to be educated. 


QUESTION OF LOCAL CONTROL 


But I do think that the question of local control is a matter of effi- 
ciency, of intelligence, of wise administration. I think one of the vir- 
tues of our Federal system is that each State is in a sense a kind of 
laboratory in which they can pursue their methods, and I think much 
good comes out of this. And also local people, I am sure, take more 
interest if they have responsibility. If they do not have it, they in- 
evitably lose interest and let people from far away runthings. School 
boards may make mistakes, but I think that local control is by far 
the best way to administer these affairs. 

Senator YarsorovcH. I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Senator Morse. Senator Fulbright. is the University of Arkansas 
a land-grant college ? 

Senator Futsricnut. It is. 

Senator Morse. You were president of the university for some time. 

Senator Fu.Bricut. That is right. 


FEDERAL INTERFERENCE 


Senator Morse. In your presidency did you ever feel at any time 
any interference on the part of the Federal Government in connection 
with the educational policies of the institution ’ 

Senator FuLpricHtT. None whatever. 

They have never attempted to interfere in the administration of 
these institutions. I never heard it from any other States. I used 
to meet with the presidents of many institutions. I never had one of 
them bring the matter up that they were being imposed upon by the 
Federal Government. 

Senator Morse. I do know you have to leave, but I want to give the 
Senator from Arizona an opportunity to question. 

Senator Gotpwater. I have no questions. 

Senator Ranxpouru. I have a question. 

Senator Morse. May I apologize to the Senator from West Vir- 

ginia. I thought he was in Atlantic City. 
_ Senator Ranpotru. The matter in which you have considerable 
Interest is to be voted on this afternoon so I thought it more important 
to be here than at the convention. Iam grateful to you for making 
mention earlier of my interest in the subject. 

Senator Fulbright, West Virginia has the doubtful distinction— 
it is almost a distinction equaled by Arkansas in other words—of 
having the largest population loss during the past 10 years. West 
Virginia has just a slight percentage more than Arkansas. And 
these are the only two States actually that lost population during 
that decade. 

TEACHER PAY ON 12-MONTH BasIs 


But you have mentioned in your testimony today that our teachers 
are woefully underpaid and overworked. I wonder if you would help 
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the subcommittee by indicating whether you personally believe it 
would be better to pay our teachers on a 12-month basis rather than 
the ¢-, 8-, or 9-month basis at the present time. 

Senator Fursricut. Well, I have thought that it would be prefer. 
able to do that. If vou are raising not only that question, but the 
better utilization of our plan, so to speak, I think that much can be 
done this way. 

I think the one criticism TI have of the school people is their re- 
Inctance to move in this direction. 

Much has been written about this, that we ought to make greater 
use of your physical facilities so that vou overhead was less per 
student. And with regard to teachers, the same theory applies, I 
think. 

However, I do not believe it would be wise to make them teach 1v 
months for the same amount of money that they now get for 9 months, 
because many of them are able, and do, as a matter of fact, have 
summer jobs orextra jobs to try to make ends meet. 

If you are going to say you have got to teach 12 months for the same 
salary. you now get for ® I would not be for that. 

But I do think it would be better to establish adequate pay for 1v 
months and also move toward greater utilization of the physical plant 
insofar as its pupils are concerned. 

I do not see any reason why the school term could not be lengthened 
and the courses made more steady, if you like. 

I think there has been a relaxation of the standards of our schools. 
That is quite apart from this bill. That problem is something the 
schools themselves have to meet and this is an area in which I think 
the Federal Government should not go. Tamagainst that in principle. 

I think if the Federal Government undertakes to interfere here 
that. this will be a violent shift from our traditional philosophy of 
local control. 


LOCAL DETERMINATION OF USE OF FEDERAL FUNDS 


Senator Rannotrpnu. The Senator, I am sure, would wish to tell the 
subcommittee how he feels about the local level of government, as it 
were, making the decision as to whether funds were to be used for 
school construction or for teacher pay increase, or equalization. 

Senator Fuisricut. I believe each State should make that decision 
m accordance with its needs. It varies greatly from State to State. 
Some States have been able to build more schools at the expense of 
salaries, perhaps, and others may have done the opposite. I think this 
is a matter to leave to the States. 

Senator Ranpoueu. I think that is important. J mention it be- 
cause in West Virginia, I give just one county, McDowell County. In 
that county we have many, many schools which are not in_ use. 
Actually they are boarded up because of a loss of population. 

The schools are modern and 1n some instances rather well equipped, 
but we do not have the children to go to those schools. 

There we need, of course, as the gentleman realizes, the salaries of 
the teachers increased rather than additional classrooms. 

Senator Futsricut. I certainly agree with the Senator, and J think 
that because of the attraction of beautiful buildings to people who 
may not understand the importance of the curriculum—I think in 
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some cases they have put more emphasis on the building rather than 
the teacher. 

I would give preference, myself, if there is any doubt about it, to 
the teachers; the improvement of the quality of the teachers is of first 
importance. The best ones are always being siphoned off by compet- 
ing businesses or other professions. 

And this ought to be reversed. The best people ought to be going 
into teaching, because it is more important than most. of the profes- 
sions to which they are attracted. 

Senator Ranpoteu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Morse. Our next witness will be the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire, Mr. Cotton. 

We are very happy to have you with us, Senator Cotton, and you 
may proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF HON. NORRIS COTTON, A. U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Senator Corron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I apologize that I do 
not have many draft copies of the statement, and I would respect- 
fully ask the committee's indulgence if I may have about + minutes 
to Just give the bare bones of my bill and then be permitted to file 
a statement and a table in the record. 

Senator Morse. You may proceed in whatever way you care to. 

(Senator Cotton's prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR NORRIS COTTON (REPUBLICAN, OF NEW HAMPSHIRE) IN 
SUPPORT OF S. 293 PRESENTED TO SENATE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC 
WELFARE MARCH 8, 1961 


A little over 100 years ago, Abraham Lincoln, who struggled the hardest under 
the greatest of handicaps to educate himself, complained about school: 

“There were some schools, so called [where I grew up], but no qualification 
Was ever required of a teacher, beyond ‘readin, writin, and cipherin’ to the rule 
of three. * * * There was absolutely nothing to excite ambition for educi:- 
tion. Of course, when I came of age I did not know much. Still somehow, I 
could read, write, and cipher to the rule of three, but that was all.” 

Lincoln later must have had his own experiences in mind when he signed into 
law the Morrill Act, creating the land grant colleges. That act, fathered by a 
New Englander from Vermont, Justin S. Morrill, established a new landmark in 
the field of Federal aid to education. 

New landmarks are needed today, for our educational needs are infinitely more 
complex than in Lincoln's time. It is not surprising, therefore, that Lincoln’s 
complaint about schools, slightly altered by the passing years, is echoed by 
patrents and citizens today. The boy who wanted to be a first baseman now 
Wants to be a first spaceman, and the demands on our educational system reflect 
his new outlook. 

Education has grown into a colossus which enfolds 44 million students and 2 
Million teachers in 150,000 institutions. We spend some $20 billion a year on 
it now, and the end is not even in sight. 

Forecasts for the decade ahead show a continual expansion in the number of 
students, the number of teachers, and the cost of our educational systems. The 
Rockefeller report on education bluntly states that our schools and colleges will 
Cost at least twice as much in 10 years. The recent report of the President's 
Commission on National Goals asserts that the Nation will have to spend in the 
neighborhood of $25 billion on elementary and secondary school construction 
ilone in the decade of the sixties. The report also foresees a nationwide increase 
of 26 percent in the number of pupils in public schools by 1970. A similar 
survey by the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston forecasts an 18percent increase 
es New England and an 11-percent increase for New Hampshire over the 

ecade. 
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The mushroomlike growth of education has put school districts throughout the 
Nation in a tight financial squeeze, and led to wide recognition that educational 
needs pose one of the toughest challenges of our times. But these facts have 
hot generated agreement enough to produce a program of general Federal aid 
to education. 

Debate on the subject has swirled over the land for more than a decade 
Presidential message after Presidential message has been dispatched to the 
Congress and the country. Bills of every size and shape have clogged the 
hoppers and crowded the pigeonholes. Bills have been shunted back and forth 
between the Houses of Congress. 

All to no avail. No general aid legislation has been placed on the statute 
books, despite the steadily growing need. 

What are the obstacles which have stymied all the legislation in this field 
There is no need to discuss them in detail before this committee, whose members 
are thoroughly. even painfully, aware of them. 

Briefly they are— 


1. A proper and legitimate concern that Federal aid will lead to open 
Federal control of education. 

2. A danger that local control and responsibility for education will be 
undermined and diluted by a vast bureaucracy in Washington. 

3. The realities. whether we like them or not, of the problems of racial 
integration. 

+. The problein of apportioning the funds among States and the difficulty 
of devising a fair formula. 

». The question of aid, direct or indirect, for private and parochial 
schools, and whether or not such pupils are to be counted in apportioning 
the funds among the States. 

6. The dangers of inflation inherent in new, large Federal spending pro- 
grams. 


Regardless of our personal attitude toward these objections, we cannot avoid 
the fact that they have sounded the death knell for every aid to education pro- 
posal advanced over the last decade. 

Some of the bills before your committee, including, unfortunately, the Presi- 
dent's proposals, renew the fight on the same old battleground, littered as it is 
with the bones of similar proposals which have died in the past. They are based 
on the same old tired arguments, the same rebuttals. 

I think it is time we stopped fruitlessly banging our heads against the walls 
of opposition. 

The legislators of Lincoln's deeply troubled times could reach agreement on 
the Morrill Act. Wein our times ought to be able to find an acceptable way to 
provide Federal assistance to education. Surely, we can do as much for our 
pupils as we do for our pines, pigs, and peanuts, all of which receive Federal 
assistance in one way or another. 

What we need to do is try a new approach. We need to seek agreement in 
new directions, avoiding the pitfalls of the past. 

The key element in a successful program of Federal aid to education must be 
n solid recognition that the primary responsibility for education rests with the 
States. The program must be founded on that concept of State responsibility. 
and then enhance the ability of our States to discharge their responsibility. 
The States must not be treated simply as way stations along a pipeline between 
Washington and local school districts. 

I wish to respectfully suggest that the legislation which I and Senator Miller 
of Towa have introduced, S. 293, offers a means of meeting these objectives and. 
at the same time, avoiding most. if not all. of the roadblocks that have stopped 
every previous proposal. 

S. 298. if enacted. will appropriate annually to each State 2 cents of the 
Federal tax on each package of cigaretts sold to the consumer within the State. 
The noney will be immediately available to the State for educational purpose- 
only. 

The proposal is simple and direct. 

Let me briefly explain how it would work and outline what I believe to be 
its advantages. 

First, no element of Federal contro] is involved. The funds are appropriated 
directly to the States. for educational use in accordance with State law. No 
strings are attached. No Federal restrictions are imposed. The States may 
use the funds for teachers’ salaries. for construction, for equipment, for opera- 
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tion, or for whatever educational purpose it deems most desirable. The appli- 
cation of funds to private schools would be governed, as it should be, by State 
law. 

second, it would not require the creation of a large force, a bureaucracy, in 
Washington to administer this money. All that would be involved would be a 
simple compilation of statistics. I do not believe any additional employees 
would be needed. Each State’s share of the fund would be determined upon 
the basis of the cigarette sales within the State. and this could be readily 
caleulated on the basis of the State's own cigarette taxes. In the case of the 
handful of States which do not have cigarette taxes, the share can be based upon 
average per capita consumption and similar data. 

Furthermore, this would end all the troublesome difficulty of devising a form- 
ula for apportioning the funds among the State. There would be no question as 
to whether any State was receiving less or more than its proper share. 

Every cent derived from collections within a State would be returned directly 
into the treasury of the State. None of it would be siphoned off into administra- 
tion or overhead here in Washington. 

On the basis of the current Federal collections. the bill will provide more 
than $450 million a year for education. At the end of my statement is a table 
showing the estimated distribution of funds among the States. 

The selection of the tax on cigarettes for this purpose deserves a word of 
explanation. Its use, of course, implies no moral judgment about cigarettes. 
nor any medical judgment either. 

It was selected because it is one tax which is easily attributable to the States 
in which it is collected. Nearly every State levies its own tax on cigarettes, 
which makes allocation of the Federal tax relatively easy. Furthermore, the 
existence of comparable State tax leads clearly and directly to an eventual 
State assumption of this tax, as well as the responsibility for education, and 
thus, in the long run. freeing the Federal Government from its role as a tax 
collector. 

From a comparatively quiet and modest beginning about a year ago, this pro- , 
posal has drawn what to me is a very gratifying amount of public interest 
and support. 

You will recall that when aid to education was considered in the House 
of Representatives last year. a bill very much like S. 293 was presented by Rep- 
resentative Frank Bow. of Ohio, as a substitute for the committee-approved bill 
and was initially adopted in the House by a teller vote of 154 to 129. However, 
a later rollcall reversed the vote and defeated this proposal. Nevertheless, I 
believe the House action clearly indicates a wide interest in proposals of this 
type. 

It may also be worth noting that the recent report of the President's Com- 
misison on National Goals commented favorably on an approach like this to 
Federal aid to education. “This would put the Federal taxing power at the 
service of the States with little danger of control,” the report states. 

This proposal will not please the most ardent supporters of Federal aid to 
education. They will contend that it doesn't go far enough: that it is inade- 
quate, and even that it is too simple. Those who are implacably opposed to 
Federal aid to education will undoubtedly recoil from it. 

Nevertheless, it is my honest belief that we have charged and countercharged 
and fonght and talked and advanced all the various measures for aiding educa- 
tion and still found ourselves coming out from exactly the same hole we went in. 
with nothing tangible accomplished. 

I think it is time we stopped fruitlessly butting our heads against the same 
vid walls of opposition. 

It ix time we found a proper and effective way to aid education and I re 
spectfully urge the committee fo give the most careful attention to S. 293, 
hecause I believe it offers «= down-to-earth and realtistic avenue for assisting 
the education of our Nation's youth. 
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TABLE 2.—Preliminary estimate of annual receipts per State if 2 cents of the 
Fedcral tar on each package of cigarcttes were returned to States, as proposed 
by Scnator Cotton's bill, S. 293 

{Receipts in millions of dollars] 


State: State—Continued 

Alabaniy 22co.35c.63o 2228 $5. 60 NOTVHOR 2. ee $1.15 
MAlASKilac Asch cts a . 50 New Hampshire____---- - 3. 00 
ATIZONN 2 oo et 3. 60 New Jersey _.-..---------_-. 17. S60 
Arkansas -.---------- ee. 3. 00 New. Mexico____.____-----. 2.00 
(alfOrmlaliccen sek oe ce: 44. 00 New York ..22222:ccc2c cee; On 
Colorado___~__-___----_-_-. 4+. 00 North Carolina__._---_- _-. 9.50 
Connecticut _--.------____. 8. 00 North Dakota_..- ~~ ----. 1g 
Delaware ___.-___________-. 1. 40 ONG: oe sae el ee 26. 00 
ISlOTId < ose c ede, — 11.00 Oklahoma____~___--- 6. 00 
Georgia__._--________--_- 8.50 Oreedie ice co et 4.50 
PAW ee Se ee Sk 1.10 Pennsylvania___________-_~. 23.00 
Pla hGe ces eo ee se: 1. 40 Rhode Island. - ------_~-. 2.10 
TINMOIS cose. 3k coe 3 3. 00 South Carolina ww ~~ ee. 0. CO 
INGA NA cS oe 12. 00 South Dakota. ~~ ~~ ~~ _--_~_. 1. 40 
TOW Ae oe cence Se ee tees 6. 20 Tennessee______________e. 7.70 
WRNSAS 3 ee es 4.70 VONMNS 225525 beet oe eee 22. 00 
WentUck¥22ccu 25 sees 8. 40 Wie 23222 et ee eee ee i oa 
Louisiana_____-__________. 7. 20 Vermgnt.cs2s2csee2 Se oes 1.10 
MAMC@z 2 s2)5 pete eet 2. 80 Virginia cose oslo cok. 8. 20) 
Maryland _____~__________-. 8. 00 Washington _______-_---~-. 6. 60 
Massachusetts___.--______. 14. 10 West Virginia__...-._____. 4.10 
Michigan__._-__.---_____-. 19.10 Wisconsin_._-_-----------. 9. 20 
Minnesota_______________-_. 8. 30 Wyoming_______---_------. 1.00 
Mississippi -.-.-._-__-____ 4.00 District of Columbia___-_-. 2.50 
Missouri .2..----.-.- 4-6. 11. 90 = 
Montana ________-_-_-----. 1. 60 TOtallocs bene senses] 455. 00 
Nebraska _._____-_-__----. 3. 10 


Senator Cotron. Mr. Chairman, the bill which I introduced and in 
which I was joined by the distinguished junior Senator from Iowa, Mr. 
Miller, namely, S. 293, isthe same bill which I introduced in the former 
Congress. 

At that time I did not appear before this committee. The bill re- 
ceived rather short shrift in the Senate. A similar bill, however, did 
receive some rather earnest attention in the House, and was only de- 
feated in the House by, I think, a vote of 219 to 218. 

Briefly, this approach to Federal aid to education, 8. 293, provides 
that 25 percent of the tax collected in the various States on cigarettes, 
one-fourth of the 8-cent tax, be returned to the State in which it was 
collected, to be used for education in whatever manner the State itself 
shall determine. 

I would like to take about 3 minutes to direct the attention of this 
subcommittee first to the merits of this approach. 

I want to say that for mv part this approach is not a subterfuge. It 
is not an attempt to block aid to education, because I believe, and have 
so indicated ever since I have been in the Congress, that a form of 
Federal aid to education is highly necessary and desirable and that 
a government which takes care of its trees and of its livestock should 
have a deep concern for its pupils. 


APPROACH IN COTTON BILL 


Now, first. this kind of an approach means that there is practically 
no problem of allocation of funds as between the States, no need of 
any complicated formula, because I believe the record will show that 
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every State except three—lI think one of those is the State of the dis- 
tinguished chairman—has a State tax on cigarettes. So that you al- 
ready have in the records of each State a compilation already made 
which shows the amount, the proportion, of cigarettes that are sold or 
retailed in that particular State, and it 1s not a complicated matter to 
arrive at a formula for the three States that I believe do not already 
have this information set up. 

So you already have in this approach a means of dividing the money 
between the States and a fair division, I would respectfully suggest, 
because if you will note the estimates for next year as between the 
States, you will note that it runs surprisingly close to the population 
is Well as the income of the respective States. 

Two, it avoids and largely does away with the problem of how this 
money shall be used—the old controversy which we have every year 
as to whether it shall be confined to construction, to classroom 
whether it may be used for teachers’ salaries. because under this for- 
mula, under this bill, the money is returned to the States. It was col- 
lected from the people within the State. It can be used, however the 
State desires to use it, either for teachers’ salaries, classrooms, or any 
other purpose, provided it is for education. 

Three, it obviates the problem which has been such a road block in 
the way of Federal aid, the question of racial segregation, the question 
of private and religious schools. 

Incidentally, my own State is the second in the Union in the per- 
centage of pupils that attend nonpublic schools; 25 percent roughly 
of the pupils in my own State attend nonpublic schools. 

Already from every wind that comes, north, east, south and west, 
vou begin to note the beginnings of the controversy as to whether some 
portion of aid may be used for private and parochial and other schools. 

This bill means that the Federal Government takes no position on 
that, and I again say this is not a subterfuge. In many States in this 
Union there are already certain arrangements that have been made. 
Mine is one of them—that have been successfully and happily fol- 
lowed for a long time, under which certain advantages such as trans- 
portation and other ways, private and parochial schools, whose sup- 
porters also pay taxes to support public schools, do derive some bene- 
fit in accordance with the needs and with the public opinion and the 
feeling in the particular State. 

This approach means that you do not have this bill blocked over a 
pinlecochical, religious, or governmental controversy on this question. 

Fourth, no added Federal bureaucracy is needed to administer this 
bill, because as I have already pointed out, we already have the records 
In every State in the Union except three that divide this up. You do 
not even have to add more than a possible clerk downtown in any bu- 
reau toadmnnister this bill. 

And fifth, it is a complete answer to those who oppose Federal aid 
to education because they fear Federal control. 

Now, fundamentally those five points I urge upon the committee's 
consideration, and I urge this sixth, this practical point, that this ap- 
proach, under this approach, this bill can pass and become law. 

I do not say that the administration bill or some other bill may not, 
but I do say that the experience so far has been that we have bumped 
our heads sia the barrier of religious questions and of racial ques- 
tions and of how the matters of dividing up among the States should 
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be handled, and Federal control, and thus far, year after year, in Con- 
gress after Congress, it has resulted in no affirmative action along in 
this line. 

This approach in my humble opinion would practically insure Fed- 
eral aid to education. And that is another reason why I assert again 
to this committee that it is not a roadblock, it is not a subterfuge, it 
is not advanced by its author to prevent aid to education but to pro- 
mote it and make sure we get it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if I may be permitted, I want to touch frankly 
on the objections to this bill. 


OBJECTIONS TO COTTON BILL 


The first objection isa very real one and that is that it not introduces 
but does advance the rather poor practice of earmarking tax funds for 
specific purposes. 

As a former member of the Committee on Finance in the Senate 
and the Appropriations Committee in the House, I am philosophically 
opposed to the practice of earmarking funds for particular use. It 
is true that we have breached that wall in a sense in our highway sys- 
tem, it is true that we collect taxes on shotgun cartridges and earmark 
those taxes for preservation of wildlife. There have been certain 
steps already taken which I know, but I view with some apprehension 
the growth of that. 

Senator Morss. May I interrupt to supplement your statement? 

Senator Cotrron. Certainly. 

Senator Morsg. We also do it in one instance I can recall in con- 
nection with certain funds received from forest lands. 

-\ certain percentage of the revenues from forest service timber- 
lands goes to some of our Oregon Counties as payment in lieu of taxes 
and is earmarked for use in connection with educational] purposes 
and road purposes. 

Senator Corron. I thank the chairman, and I had thought of that. 

The reason I did not. name that is because that is income from forest 
lands and is not direct tax income. I think the object is largely the 

ractice of earmarking tax funds. And I freely admit this is an ob- 
Jection, but I again assert. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, that the 
objection is pretty small when you realize—— 

Senator Morse. These are payments in lieu of taxes, so in a sense, 
they are really part of our tax structure. 

Senator Corron. That is true and this objection is not very sig- 
nificant when you weigh against that, the road blocks that you avoid 
by this approach. 

Now, second—of course, obviously if this revenue is taken, it. has to 
be replaced. Someone always says “You can't divert some of the cig- 
arette tax for this purpose and not replenish it.” 

That is perfectly true but it is equally true that if you pass a bill 
which calls for new money, that. has to be raised. 

Others may say that this is too small. 


AMOUNT AVAILABLE UNDER COTTON BILL 


It is too little. But if the subcommittee, when they have the oppor- 
tunity, will glance at the estimate for what woud go back to the States 
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the first year if 25 percent of the cigarette tax. 2 cents out of the 8 
cents, were diverted for this purpose or used for this purpose, you 
will find then it means $455 million would be distributed to aid edu- 
cation in the several States. 

Now, I do not want to misquote the administration bill which will 
be presented by somebody, but I have the impression that the first 
year under the President's recommended plan only something like 
3670 million, so if you only use 2 cents for this purpose the first 
year—and check me if I am wrong—my impression is this is about 
eee of what would be distributed under the administration 
plan. 

ec Morse. $666 million the first year under the administration 
plan. 

Senator Cotron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

So that means this will be two-thirds. So this is certainly not pea- 
nuts. 

Furthermore, the income from the cigarette tax has been growing. 
In fact this estimate I am filing this morning is a substantial increase 
over the one I filed when I introduced the bill. 

It has been growing every year and has been growing every month. 
So it means a substantial amount. 

The objection may also be raised—I have touched on it—that this 
is not. allocated per pupil, but I call attention again to the fact that 
it is a pretty accurate allocation by population and by wealth and 
resources of States. 

Senator Morse. Senator Cotton, may I interrupt to turn the chair 
over to Senator Hill. I have been called to the Foreign Relations 
Committee for brief testimony I might give there on another matter. 

Before I leave, I want to assure you as chairman that your bill will 
receive thorough consideration in the executive meetings of the sub- 
committee. I shall see to it that. a careful analysis of your bill is 
prepared together with a report to the committee upon it. 

May I say in a lighter vein and in a sense of good humor, I think 
there is one objection you will run into—perhaps you have it on your 
list. There is pending before the committee, and we will have con- 
sideration of it later—it is not in connection with these hearings— 
a bill which proposes to assign Federal funds to schools to discourage 
cigarette smoking. I thought you should know of it. [Laughter. ] 

Senator Corron. I thank the chairman. I was about to say that 
last. year on the floor of the Senate the objection was raised that this 
is immoral and we should not encourage cigarette smoking. That is 
not. true, because this does not suggest any additional tax on cigarettes. 

It simply provides that a portion, 25 percent, be used for public 
education. It does not encourage anybody to smoke. 

And furthermore, the choice of a cigarette tax—I am glad the 
chairman brought it to my attention—the reason I selected it after 
careful consideration was that that is one tax that is easily computed, 
because it is already computed by the States, and second, that it runs 
Sup Demely close to the population and the financial resources of the 
State. 

I think it is not logical to say this encourages anybody to smoke 
cigarettes. 

I thank the chairman and I thank the committee and that. consti- 
tutes all I wish tosay. 
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Senator Hitt (presiding pro tempore). Senator McNamara, a 
question ? 

senator McNamara. No. 

Senator Hitu. Senator Javits? 

Senator Javits. No. 

Senator Hit. Senator Clark ? 

Senator CLtarn. No. 

Senator Hity. Senator Goldwater? 

Senator GotpwaTER. No. 

Senator Hitt. Senator Yarborough. 

Senator YArBoroucH. Have you made a computation on which 
States smoke the heaviest and whether there will be a difference in 
income to the schools based on the smoking habits of States / 

Senator Corron. I have already answered by saying this runs sur- 
prisingly close to the population of the States so it would indicate 
when everything is averaged up that about the same proportion of 
people smoke in New Hampshire as in Texas although there are many, 
many, many more people in Texas and more money. 

_ Senator Yarsoroveu. We will have to look at the per capita 
incomes. 

Senator Hitz. Senator Dirksen, any questions? 

Senator Dirksen. I was going to suggest to my distinguished friend 
from New Hampshire perhaps we could double the cigarette tax and 
take all the increment and we would have a lot more money. 

Senator Corron. Obviously if you take a lot more money and dis- 
tribute it for education, you get more and that is nice. 

But it seemed to me that was a reasonable amount, and also it 
seemed to me that as a practical matter this was not out of proportion 
to many of the other proposed Federal aid bills. 

Senator Dirksen. I was not suggesting that we double the tax. I 
was merely raising an inquiry about it. 

Senator Corron. May I say facetiously you were just. suggesting 
that if it was done it would be sure to kill my bill. 

Senator Dirksen. No. 

Senator Hitt. Senator Randolph, any questions / 

Senator RanpoteH. Mr. Chairman, an informal poll of Members 
of the Senate indicates there are more than 60 Senators who do not 
smoke cigarettes. I realize this has no pertinence but. since you are 
talking of cigarettes, I just add that for the record. 

Senator Corron. Of course, I do want to say this so the record may 
be clear on things said facetiously here. Somebody may come in with 
«a beautiful, high-sounding argument, that vou are simply collecting 
money from the people who smoke to support public education, and 
people who do not. smoke do not contribute to it, but also there are 
many Members of the Senate that I suspect pay a much larger income 
tax than I pay, and those Members of the Senate are paying more 
toward the cost of Government than Iam paying. 

This tobacco tax is a certain source of revenue that. goes into the 
Public Treasury. It is easily divisible. It lends itself toa very simple 
formula. It is fair as between the States. It avoids the complica- 
tions of racial] and religious difficulties in Federal aid to education. 

Therefore, I suggest it as a practical approach and a fair one. 

Senator Hitt. We certainly want to thank you, Senator, for your 
appearance here. 
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Now, we will hear from the Secretary of the Department of Health. 
Education, and Welfare, Secretary Ribicoff. 

Mr. Secretary, we welcome you here this morning and like to have 
you. We are only too happy now to have you proceed in your own 
Wily. 

Secretary Ripicorr, First, Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you and 
the committee for this opportunity to testify. This is the first time 
I have testified before this group. I look forward during the years 
ahead to appearing here time and time again before a committee whose 
members I know and respect. for their ability and interest. 

I would like to take this opportunity first to present to the com- 
mittee the Commissioner of Education-designate, Dr. Sterling 
McMurrin. 

Senator Hini. We are glad to have you here, sir. 

Secretary Risicorr. He just came in from Utah today and under the 
circumstances has not had much to do with this bill, but I thought 
he should be present. 

Senator Hitt. Do vou want to present for the record the other two 
staff members. 

Mr. Fryxt. My name is Ralph Flynt. Assistant Commissioner for 
Legislative and Program Development, and Dr. Kenneth Simon, De- 
partment of Educational Statistics. Mr. Chairman, when we reach 
titles II and ITI we would like to introduce Dr. Grigsby, Associate 
Commissioner for School Assistance in Federally Affected Areas, 
and B. Alden Lillywhite, Associate Director, Division of School .As- 
sistance in Federally Affected Areas. 

Senator Hinn. We are glad to have you here and also Mr. 
Tally white. 

All right, Mr. Secretary, you may proceed in your own way, sir. 


STATEMENT OF ABRAHAM A. RIBICOFF, SECRETARY, DEPART- 
MENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE: ACCOMPANIED 
BY WILBUR J. COHEN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY-DESIGNATE, DE- 
PARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE: STERLING 
M. McMURRIN, COMMISSIONER-DESIGNATE OF EDUCATION: 
RALPH C. M. FLYNT, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER FOR LEGISLA- 
TIVE AND PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT, OFFICE OF EDUCATION: 
DR. KENNETH A. SIMON, ANALYTICAL STATISTICIAN OF THE 
REFERENCE, ESTIMATES, AND PROJECTION SECTION, OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION; DR. RALL I. GRIGSBY, COMMISSIONER FOR SCHOOL 
ASSISTANCE IN FEDERALLY AFFECTED AREAS; AND B. ALDEN 
LILLYWHITE, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF SCHOOL AS- 
SISTANCE IN FEDERALLY AFFECTED AREAS 


Secretary Rinicorr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I appreciate this opportunity to appear before you in support of S. 
1021. In his message relating to American education delivered to the 
Congress under date of February 20, 1961, President Kennedy said: 
Our progress as a nation can be no swifter than our progress in education. 
Our requirements for world leadership, our hopes for economic growth, and the 


demands of citizenship itself in an era such as this all require the maximum 
development of every young American's capacity. 


a 
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The human mind is our fundamental resource. A balanced Federal program 
must go well beyond incentives for investment in plant and equipment. It 
must include equally determined measures to invest in human beings—both in 
their basic education and training and in their more advanced preparation for 
professional work. Without such measures, the Federal Government will not 
be carrying out its responsibilities for expanding the base of our economic and 
military strength. 

The Federal Government is now—and has long been—deeply in- 

volved in the support of education. Four years before the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution: in the Survey Ordinance of 1785, the 
National Government provided that— 
there shall be reserved the lot No. 16 of every township for the maintenance 
of public schools in each township. 
Two years later the Northwest Ordinance of 1787 enunciated and 
further emphasized the principle that education of the people must 
be a requirement for the continued existence of a democratic society. 
Later enactments continued the principle of Federal endowment for 
public education in new territories and States. In the territories. 
the Federal Government itself organized school systems which were 
turned over to the States for administration as they entered the Un- 
ion. 

In 1862, Congress created the great land grant system of colleges 
and universities—a unique form of higher education which has con- 
tributed mightily to the growth and development of our country. 

The Vocational Education Act of 1917, the so-called Smith-Hughe- 
Act, establishing the program of Federal assistance for vocational 
education, was in direct response to widely expressed needs of the 
American people. 

The GI bills, providing education for the veterans of World War 
II, have been a statesmanlike contribution to the education of Ameri- 
can youth. 

The National Defense Education Act of 1958 is helping our public 
schools to improve their programs in mathematics, science, and mod- 
ern foreign languages, conceded by all to be areas of crucial national 
concern. The several programs of the National Science Foundation 
aimed to modernize and strengthen the teaching of science in the 
schools also represent a similar significant contribution. 


ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OF FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


The Federal role has been a legitimate and accepted part of the 
American educational experience since the founding of the Republic. 
For 175 years Federal aid to education has helped to serve the na- 
tional interest. 

These Federal activities have not come about by accident or to 
demonstrate a theory. The Congress has authorized Federal aid to 
meet certain specific needs, when other solutions were not deemed 
adequate or sufficiently timely. 

These programs of Federal assistance to education have, in my 
judgment, been administered without evidencing one shred of Fed- 
eral control. Asa former Governor of a State, I have naturally been 
very sensitive to the question of Federal-State relationships and have 
been anxious to preserve the rightful responsibility of and independ- 
ence of action by the States. In my 6 years as Governor of Connec- 
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ticut, not once has the Federal Government exercised control directly 
or indirectly over education in my State. I doubt whether vou will 
find any such interference in any of our 50 States. 


THE ADMINISTRATION S PROPOSALS 


I have come before you today to explain and to urge you to support 
S. 1021, which embodies the Administration’s proposals to provide 
Federal assistance, one, for teachers’ salaries, classroom construction, 
and special projects in our public elementary and secondary schools 
and, two, for maintenance and operation and classroom construction 
in those school districts affected by Federal activities. 

It. is my firm judgment that S. 1021 embodies those two great prin- 
ciples which have been found in our long-continued tradition of Fed- 
eral support of education. These principles are recognition, one. 
that the Federal Government. has an especial concern for programs 
which are in the national interest and, two, that the basic responsibil- 
ity for the operation and administration of our school system inheres 
in the State and local communities. 

The United States is the first nation in history to establish universal 
public education as its goal. We have demonstrated that education 
can give each individual a chance to develop his particular talents to 
the fullest. This kind of educational system is a remarkable and 
original concept in the perspective of history. This concept. coupled 
with a concept of educational excellence, represents an essential re- 
quirement for our continued progress and survival as a free nation. 
Our future requires that appropriate educational opportunities be 
freely available to all children and youth no matter what their back- 
ground, circumstance, or place of residence. 


RISING ENROLLMENTS AND INCREASING COSTS 


We have made substantial progress toward meeting this goal, but 
rising enrollment and increasing costs have placed great pressure 
upon the States and local school districts. During the past decade, 
enrollments in public elementary and secondary schools have in- 
creased from 25.7 million to 37.6 million, or 46 percent. Annual ex- 

nditures have increased during the same period from $6.5 billion 
to $16.5 billion, or 154 percent. The cost per pupil in our public edu- 
cation system has jumped from $284 a year to $496 per year—an In- 
crease of 75 percent. 

While Federal tax dollars have increased 85 percent in the postwar 
years, State and local communities have had to increase their tax 
revenues by 221 percent. From 1946 to 1959, while the Federal debt 
increased by 6 percent, State and local debt soared by more than 300 
percent. Property taxes, the traditional source of revenue for educa- 
tion, are in many areas rapidly approaching the limits of reasonable- 
ness. 

Another problem confronting many a school district is the great 
mobility of our population. Each year more than 5 million people 
move from one State to another. Today's resident of a high income 
State with a better-than-average school system may well find tomor- 
row that his children must attend a less-than-average school in a 
low income State. 
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Moreover, the States exhibit varying degrees of ability to support 
education. The two charts on the right show school expenditures 
per pupil, covering all our States. 

_ For example, the State with the highest income enjoys almost four 
times the income per public school pupil found in the State with the 
lowest income. On the other hand, the Iowest. income State has almost 
»0 percent more children in public school for each 1,000 population 
as the highest income State. 


PROJECTION FOR THE NEXT DECADE 


The next decade holds no promise of lessened impact. upon our 
resources available for support of education. Enrollments in public 
elementary and secondary schools will increase from 36 million in 
1959-60 to 44 million in 1968-69. These increases in enrollment. will 
require an additional 437,000 instructional personnel and 600,000 new 
classrooms by the end of the 10-year period. Of more striking im- 
portance, however, is the fact that greatest pressure will be placed 
upon us during the next 5 vears. We cannot afford, in my judgment, 
to permit any of our children to go even 1 vear longer than necessary 
without adequate instructional staff and classroom facilities. 

We are therefore proposing in 8. 1021 a measure which is aimed to 
focus especially upon the problem of providing adequately for the 
teaching profession and for the necessary facilities for public elemen- 
tary and secondary school programs, with additional emphasis upon 
certain special and unique problems. 


ALLOCATION OF FUNDS LEFT TO STATES 


We are suggesting that the States themselves be authorized to de- 
cide in what. proportion they desire to utilize the proposed Federal 
financial assistance for teachers’ salaries or for classroom construction. 
We believe that the States are the best judges of the degree and in- 
cidence of educational need within their borders. For example, the 
State which has already made substantial progress in meeting its con- 
struction needs can turn to the problem of increasing the salaries of 
members of its public school instructional staff. Another State which 
has not yet surmounted the problem of constructing adequate class- 
rooms may, while giving early emphasis to meeting these needs, also 
use a share of its allotment to increase the salaries of teachers. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


In order to have professionally qualified and competent teachers 
throughout our public schools, we are going to have to provide salaries 
that are competitive with those in other occupations requiring equi- 
valent training and experience. Inadequate salaries for instructional 
personnel are a primary deterrent to the recruitment and retention of 
highly qualified persons to staff our public elementary and secondary 
schools. 

In order to keep from losing ground on the basis of present qualifi- 
cation standards, the States and local school districts will be hard 
pressed in face of the need for increased numbers of teachers. To 
raise qualification standards in a tight market for personnel with high 
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professional training—and we should raise such standards—will re- 
quire substantial improvement in the level of teachers’ compensation. 

While the States and localities must bear the main burden of such 
increase, the Federal Government can and should make a substantial 
contribution to assist the States and local communities in meeting 
their goals. Moreover, we must make it possible for our public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools to bring the present instructional staff 
up to the requisite standards as promptly as possible. The 90,000 
teachers now in our classrooms who fail to meet full professional cer- 
tification requirements must be assisted to meet these requirements as 
promptly as possible. 

CLASSROOM NEEDS 


It is evident that we do not have enough classrooms to meet our 
needs. We should not allow a condition to continue in which several 
million pupils are studying under overcrowded conditions, in half- 
day or curtailed sessions or in substandard. obsolete, or dilapidated 
classrooms. The problem of meeting the need for instructional space 
is complicated and made more difficult by the fact that the bulge of 
school age population has now beeun to be felt to the fullest extent 
in the secondary schools thus increasing the cost of instructional facili- 
ties. The percentage of enrollment in secondary schools has increased 
from 27.9 In 1954 to 32.6 in 1960. The number of secondary school 
students reported in excess of normal classroom capacity in 1954 was 
18.7 percent of the total. whereas the number so reported in 1960 was 
36.8, or almost double. 

SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


In addition to the basic problems of instructional staff and class- 
rooms, States and school districts throughout the country are faced 
with an ever-increasing and complex set of special problems. 

Massive population shifts are filling central cities with people with 
anderprivileged backgrounds and multiplying the school age popula- 
tions of surrounding suburbs. 

In urban centers, schools must cope with the special educational 
needs of culturally deprived children and even of many children un- 
vble to use the English language in school. They cope daily with 
rapid enrollment increases. high rates of pupil turnover, and sertous 
overcrowding. One school system in suburban Los Angeles has had 
a 1,200-percent increase in enrollment. since 1948. The number of 
pupils of Puerto Rican origin in New York City schools, for example. 
increased from 28,700 in 1949 to 113.900 in 1956. Many of these 
pupils have had little schooling and the great majority are unable to 
use English adequately. 

School systems serving areas of chronic unemployment and eco- 
nomic distress—conditions which have continued in some instances 
for more than a generation—are confronted with particularly dis- 
tressing problems. In these areas the property tax base is statie or 
declining, while school-age population and costs continue to rise. 
Pupils come to the schools suffering from health defects and poor 
nutrition. Many of the ablest older pupils must leave school before 
graduation in order to contribute to family support. 

Other loca] areas are unable to provide adequate education for the 
children of migrant farm labor families who follow the crops. These 
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children have exremely poor attendance records and meager educa- 
tional attainments. Moreover, they suffer from a high incidence of 
disease and malnutrition. 


PILOT DEMONSTRATIONS AND EXPERIMENTAL PROJECTS 


Creative new approaches outside the normal school programs in 
being are required to meet these and similar special educational prob- 
lems. To stimulate and facilitate these new approaches, title I of our 
bill provides that amounts equal to 10 percent. of their first-year allot- 
ments are to be used by the States in each year of the program for 
pilot demonstrations and experimental projects designed to meet edu- 
cational problems or to develop or evaluate educational programs of a 
special or unique nature. 

The bill specifically enumerates some of the possible solutions 
which States may adopt to meet. their unusual problems. I shall cite 
only a few of such possibilities. 

For example, remedial reading or other special instructional pro- 

grams could be set up for pupils having special reading or language 
difficulties. Programs could be established for children of migrant 
workers. 
_ Schools could be enabled to dovetail their planing and programs 
into the total of community activity carried on in deteriorated parts 
of our great cities or in depressed areas for families and children re- 
siding therein. 

Pilot and demonstration programs of new types of elementary and 
secondary school curriculums could be set up. A very important 
aspect could involve programs to encourage and stimulate educational 
excellence, especially for exceptionally gifted children. 

Special programs could be developed for pupils in sparsely settled 
rural areas where distances preclude further consolidation of schools. 
Such programs might include the use of new media such as radio and 
televisoin, or the provision of traveling teachers and mobile science 
and language laboratories. 

In my judgment, a multitude of possibilities exist for creative and 
imaginative approaches to unusual educational problems which exist 
over and above those we can meet in our customary programs. The 
higher horizons projects now going on in New York City, as well as 
the special programs underway in Chicago, are illustrations which 
come to mind. 

I shal] not take the time to recite all of the provisions of the bill. 
However, I should like to draw your attention to certain significant 
highlights of the proposal. Title I would authorize Federal grants 
to the States of approximately $2.3 billion for their public elementary 
and secondary schools over a 3-year period. In the first vear, the 
sum authorized would be $666 million; in the second year, $766 mil- 
lion; and in the third year, $866 million. 


ALLOCATION OF FEDERAL FUNDS AMONG THE STATES 


Financial assistance under title I of the bill would be allocated 
among the States in such a way as to take account of the total personal 
income of the citizens of each State relating to the total number of 
public school pupils in the State. The effect of this method of alloca- 
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tion 1s to provide that the lowest income State will receive almost 
twice as much assistance per public school pupil as the highest-in- 
come State. In this way, the Ci recognizes that the need for assist- 
ance varies among the States in accordance with their relative fiscal 
capacity, as measured by personal income within the State. 

Just as a matter of information, I would say to members of the 
committee that while we have adopted essentially the system of alloca- 
tion found in S. 8, our proposal differs from S. 8 in certain respects. 
First, the allotments in our bill are based on pupils in average daily 
attendance in public elementary and secondary schools rather than 
on school-age population as in S. 8. Second, we have imposed no 
upper limit upon the amount that a State may receive. We do, how- 
ay provide that no State shall receive less than $15 per public school 
child. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask that 
there be inserted in the record at this point a table which indicates 
under title I of the bill the total amount of assistance and the 
amount per public school pupil which each State would receive dur- 
ing each of the 3 years of the program. 

Senator Hiv. It will be included in the record at this time. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


TABLE 3.—Estimated allotments to States under the proposed administration 
School Assistance Act of 1961 


Fiscal year 1962 Fiscal year 1963 Fiscal year 1964 
Amount per Amount per Amount per 
States pupil in pupil in pupil in 
Amount per | average Amount per | average Amount per} average 
State daily State daily State daily 
attendance attendance attendance 
in public in public in public 
schools schools schools 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
80 States, District 
of Columbia, 
Guam, Puerto 
Rico, and Vir- 
gin Islands._..-- $666, 000, 000 $19.7 $766, 000, 000 $22.04 | $866, 000, 000 $24. 22 
Alabama--.....-..-..-- 19, 691, 692 27.27 22, 583, 245 31. 06 25, 327, 454 34. 65 
Alaska_........------2-- , 000 15.00 645, 000 15. 00 750, 000 15. 00 
Arizona_..-.-.---2------ 6, 260, 276 22. 60 7, 619, 234 25. 74 9, 043, 884 28.71 
Arkansas..........--.-- 10, 538, 844 28.18 11, 874, 871 32. 09 13, 101, 790 35. 80 
California.....-........- §2, 733, 321 16. 82 64, 313, 909 19. 16 76, 414, 133 21.37 
Colorado. _.....-...-.-- 7, 187, 176 19. 83 8, 603, 311 22. 58 10, 074, 516 26. 19 
Connecticut. .._--.-.--- 6, 600, 000 15. 00 6, 960, 000 15.00 7, 305, 000 15. 00 
elaware_._._._.._..--- 1, 155, 000 15. 00 1, 215, 000 15. 00 1, 200, 000 15. 00 
Florida. _.....------.-.- 19, 120, 968 20. 65 23, 494, 752 23. 52 28, 120, 464 26. 23 
Georgia._--..---------. 22, 014, 247 26. 05 25, 488, 608 29. 67 28, 859, 731 33.10 
Tawali...22-.222 2222. 3, 121, 256 22.95 3,711, 812 26. 14 4, 285, 832 29. 16 
TdahOc fesse ccesecackeaa 3, 760, 723 24.91 4, 339, 997 28.37 4, 872, 393 31. 64 
IMinois_............----- 23, 310, 000 15. 00 24, 060, 000 15. 00 24, 780, 000 15. 00 
Indiana_.._.....-.------ 16, 956, 520 18. 51 19, 671, 096 21.08 22, 317, 020 23. 52 
Oh: 11, 280, 457 21. 20 13, 016, 980 24.15 14, 680, 475 26. 94 
Kansas................. 9, 445, 918 21.97 11, 033, 685 25. 02 12, 613, 723 27.91 
Kentucky. _.__.....-.-- 14, 583, 887 24.97 16, 638, 833 28. 44 18, 558, 615 31.72 
Louisiana.__............ 15, 034, 329 23. 56 17, 525, 995 26. 84 19, 997, 176 29. 94 
Maine___...__.--.---.-- 4, 125, 926 22. 30 4, 750, 050 25. 40 5, 326, 446 28. 33 
Maryland. ._....-.-..- 8, 976, 670 16. 09 10, 773, 691 18. 32 12, 629, 855 20. 44 
Massachusetts._......-- 11, 780, 000 15. 00 12, 080, 000 15. 00 13, 273, 515 16. 09 
Michigan___._.....--.-- 27, 070, 253 17. 67 32, 079, 528 20. 13 37, 150, 155 22. 45 
innesota......._...--. 13, C62, 937 20. 28 15, 270, 830 23. 10 17, 445, 053 25.77 
Mississippi............- 14, 687, 634 29. 67 16, 255, 415 33. 80 17, 565, 544 37. 60 
Missouri_.........---.-- 12, 246, 808 17. 03 14, 064, 931 19. 40 15, 795, 929 21. 64 
Montana. _._..........- 2, 919, 012 20. 85 3, 419, 626 23.75 3, 920, 101 26. 49 
Nebraska_..........---- 5, 321, 259 20. 00 6, 129, 038 22. 78 6, 912, 416 25. 41 
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TABLE 3. 


Fiscal year 1062 


Amount per 


Fiscal year 1963 


Amount per 
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Estimated allotments to States under the proposed administration 
School Assistance Act of 1961—-Continued 


Fiscal year 1964 


Amount pei 


States pupil in pupil in pupilin 
Amount per average Amount per HVOrAge Amount per average 
State daily State daily State chuly 

attendance -| attendance attendance 

in public in public in public 

schools schools schools 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 

Nevada. 20.20.2000. $952, 274 $15.87 $1,174, 974 $15. 08 $1,411, 3.59 $20 Ih 
New Hampshire 1, 734, 218 17 70 2, 035, 633 20.15 2, 337, 963 22 4s 
New Jersey ooo... 14, 400, 000 15 00 14. 955, 000 15. 00 15, 555, 000 15 te 
New Meveo..... 2. 5,275, 194 | 24 4K 6, 263, 277 28 $4 7, 302, 037 31 tl 
New York ...0.... 22. 37, 650, 000 15. 00 3%, 715, 000 15. 00 39, 745, 000 15 On 
North Carolina _....... 27, 905, 485 27 25 32, 093, 440 31. 04 36, 142, 562 34 62 
North Dakota ......2-- 4, 100, 067 24. 60 3, 558, 869 28. 02 3, 969, 490 31. 2h 
OMOevecccege oon sce. 28, 735, 988 16. 30 33, 879, 936 18. 56 39, 031. 368 20. 71 
Oklahoma. .-...........- 11, 951, 838 24 39 13, 723, 715 27.78 15, 400, 110 30. 04 
Oregon... 2.22222 e eee 7, 095, 843 20. 10 &, 356, 592 22. 89 ¥, 601, 681 25 54 
Pennsylvania._.... 2 2-- 2h, 880, 000 15 00 30, 986, 280 17.06 34, 942, 097 19.03 
Rhode Island. _...-....- 1, 800, 000 15 00 1, 845, 000 15 00 1, 974, 787 15. 67 
South Carolins  _.._-. 15, 228, 156 | 28 25 17, 537, 616 32 18 19, 776, 441 35 AY 
South Dakota. _....2 2. 3, 262, 057 23.81 3, 7'H), 681 27.12 4, 295, 24t 30 2° 
Tennessee..._ .___----- 14, 542, 545 26°13 22, 526), 242 29 7b 25, 300, S45 33.14 
Texus...--... 1... -eee 40, 262, 707 21 40 47, 3th, 850 24°43 4, 438, 025 2719 
Wah. 2.000 esse dcen 5, 77%, 627 25. 34 6, 725, 922 28. 87 7, 662, 143 $2 20 
Vermont.............. 1, 459, 290 21.16 1, 638, 770 24. 10 1,827, 851 2hoNS 
Virginia. _.......... _.- 17, 546, 093 22 88 20, 21, 009 26. 06 23, 746, 498 29.07 
Washington... __.... 11, 408, 373 10°67 13, 486, 454 22. 40 15, 567, 203 2444 
West Virginia... 10, 658, 865 25 56 12,110, 817 20.11 13, 443, 253 32.47 
Wisconsin phe is 11, 615, 012 17 63 13, 630, 448 20.07 15, 650, 932 22. 34 
Wvoming..-..--- 1, 541, 357 2111 1, 804, 631 24.05 2, 065, 380 2H &2 
District of Columtia. -. 1, 620, 000 15. 00 1, 620, 000 15. 00 1, 635, 000 15.00 
(Guam Lele. Sn 363, OO 27.493 445, 341 31.81 567, 685 35 4% 
Puerto Rico... _- : 14, 243, 895 27 498 17, 050, 201 31 1 19, 904, 454 35. 48 
Virgin Islands.. ___.. 167, 575 27 93 100, 860 31. 81 21:2, RX $5 48 


Secretary Ripicorr. While the method of allocating funds among 
the States is relative to the State income per public school pupil, we 
have provided that no State shall receive less than $15 per public 
school pupil in average daily attendance in the public elementary and 
secondary schools of the State. Under these provisions, nine States 
and the District of Columbia would receive during the first vear of 
the program the minimum of $15 per public school pupil in average 
daily attendance, while Mississippi, the State with the lowest ratio of 
income to its number of public school pupils, would receive $29.67. 
In the subsequent 2 vears, a number of States receiving the minimum 
of $15 in the first year would receive additional amounts as indicated 
in these tables we have filed while Mississipp1 would receive $33.80 in 
the second year of the program and $37.69 in the third year of the 
program. 

The amount of funds authorized to be utilized by the States for 
special projects would be approximately $66 million for each of the 
3 years of the program. 

MAINTENANCE OF STATE EFFORT 

The aim of our proposal is not to supplant State and local responsi- 
bility and effort for the support of public education by substituting 
Federal support therefor. The bill therefore guards against lessen- 
ing of State and local effort in behalf of public elementary and sec- 
ondary education. It does so by the provisions of section 106, which 
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would operate to reduce after the first year of the program the allot- 
ment of any State which fails to maintain a level of effort commen- 
surate with its own record during the immediately preceding 3 fiscal 
years. 

Moreover, in order to stimulate additional effort on the part cf 
States which are exerting less than the national average effort, such 
States would be required in the second and third fiscal years of the 
program to increase their efforts on behalf of the public schools. The 
percentage increase required would be the same as the percentage by 
which the national effort increased each year over the 5-year period, 
1956-61. However, this requirement does not apply to any State 
which expends for each public school pupil an amount which exceeds 
the national average expenditure by 10 percent. 

While these reductions would be cumulative in case both provisions 
apply to a State in a vear, the aggregate reduction could not exceed 
one-third of the State’s allotment for the year. 


AID TO STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 


It has been our experience in the administration of educational 
and other grant-in-aid programs aimed to assist the States and local 
communities, that accomplishment of the objectives of the programs 
depends upon efficient and economical administration of the programs 
in each State by the responsible State agencies. Provisions are made 
inthe National Vocational Educational Acts, now almost 45 years old, 
and in the National Defense Education Act, now in its third year, to 
provide Federal financial assistance to State departments of educa- 
tion. The Federal Government also assists State agencies in meeting 
their costs of administering many other Federal-State programs. So, 
under S. 1021 each State participating in the program will be author- 
ized to use up to 10 cents per public school pupil to assist mm the admin- 
istration of the program with the exception that no State may use 
more than $150,000, nor less than 825,000 of their total allotment. 

In order to participate in the program, the States would be asked 
to submit an application to the Commissioner of Education, specify - 
ing at the beginning of each year the portion of the grants received 
which would be used for teachers’ salaries and the portion to be used 
for school construction, and setting forth the criteria, based on rela- 
tive need, which would be used to distribute the Federal grants, in- 
cluding the special project grants, to local educational agencies within 
the State. 


AMENDMENTS TO FEDERAL IMPACTED AREAS LEGISLATION 


Titles II and III of S. 1021 embody President Kennedys recom- 
mendations for continued assistance to school districts in areas of Fed- 
eral impact. Title II amends Public Law 874 which authorizes finan- 
cial assistance to school districts for current operating expenses. 
Title III amends Public Law 815 which authorizes assistance for the 
construction of school facilities. 

The amendments we are proposing to Public Laws 415 and S74 
would make permanent certain provisions which expire on June 30, 
1961, and would bring these laws more nearly into line with the under- 
lying justification for the Federal payments to school districts which 
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both laws authorize: that is, fair compensation to them for substan- 
tial educational burdens imposed by the presence in the vicinity of 
tax-exempt Federal property. : 

The following four amendments are the most significant : 

1. The draft bill would make permanent the payments in behalf of 
children whose parents are employed on, but do not live on, tax- 
exempt Federal property (or are employed on private property but 
live on Federal property). The bill would, however, reduce the Fec- 
eral payment per child under Public Law 874 from the present 50 per- 
cent of the district's local contribution rate to 25 percent of that rate. 
It would also reduce the rate of payment under Public Law 815 from 
50 percent of the State average per pupil construction costs to 25 per- 
cent. of such costs. 

2. The bill would amend Public Law 874 to require that school dis- 
tricts, in order to be eligible for Federal payments on account of the 
category of children to which I have just referred, must have in the 
school year 1961-62 at least + percent of their current year's average 
daily attendance consisting of such children. In the school year 1962- 
63, the rate would rise to 5 percent, while in the school vear 1963-64 
and thereafter the required minimum would be 6 percent. 

3. The provisions of Public Law 874, authorizing as an alternative 
local contribution rate, one-half the national average expenditure per 
public school child, would be eliminated. 

4. The draft bill would repeal categories of Federal payments un- 
der both Public Law 815 and Public Law 874 which are not based on 
the school attendance of children whose parents live or work on Fed- 
eral property. 

A summary explanation of these amendments was transmitted to 
the Congress by the President under date of February 27,1961. With 
your permission, Mr. Chairman, I request that this explanation be in- 
serted in the record at this point. 

Senator Morse (presiding). It will be inserted. 

(The summary explanation referred to follows :) 


SUMMARY OF PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO FEDERAL IMPACT AREA LAWS, 
FEBRUARY 27, 1961 


Amendments to Public Laws 815 and 874, 81st Congress made by titles II and 
III of the draft bill to achieve the general objective of limiting these laws more 
closely to payments in the nature of payments-in-lieu-of-taxes, are— 

1. Section 201 of the draft bill would extend on a permanent basis section 2 of 
Public Law &74, which expires June 30, 1961. This section provides for payments 
in the nature of payments-in-lieu-of-taxes to school districts which have lost 10 
percent or more of their real property tax base asa result of Federal acquisitions 
since 1938. 

2. Sections 202 and 301 of the draft bill would amend Public Laws &74 and 815, 
respectively, to nake permanent—as is already the case with respect fo children 
of persons who both work and live on Federal property—the Federal payments 
nuthorized to be made to school districts to help them pay the local share of the 
cost of providing free public education to children whose parents are employed on 
tax-exempt Federal property but live in taxable houses (or who live on Federal 
property but work on taxable property). The bill would however. reduce the 
Federal payment per child under Public Law 874 from the present 50 percent of 
the district’s local contribution rate, to 25 percent of such local contribution rate. 
It would also make a corresponding reduction in Federal payments under Public 
Law 815 for public school enrollment increases in the number of such children, by 
reducing the Federal payment per child from 50 percent of the State average per 
pupil construction costs as at present to 25 percent of such costs. 
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Existing law proceeds on the assumption that one-half of the local revenues for 
public school purposes is derived from local real property taxes on residential 
property, and the other half derived from taxes on commercial and industrial 
property; on the basis of this assumption, both laws now provide for a Federal 
payment of one-half of the entire educational costs met out of local revenues in 
the case of children whose parents live in taxable private homes but work on 
Federal property (presumably classifiable as industrial or commercial property ) 
or live on Federal property but work on taxable property. 

Available data on the source of real property taxation do not support this as- 
sumption. The report of a study of property tax assessments in the United States 
made by the Governments Division, Census Bureau, dated December 16, 1957, in- 
dicates, instend, that, on the basis of nationwide averages, onliy 27.7 percent of 
the value of locally assessed taxable real property is commercial and industrial 
property. The highest percentage of such property value in any State is 37.1 
percent while the lowest is 9.3 percent. The same Census Bureau figures indicate 
that 54.1 percent of the value of locally assessed taxable real property is resi- 
dential property, and the balance (18.2 percent) is acreage and farm property, 
vacant lots, and other types of real property. Although this ratio in the United 
States is 27.7 percent, the ratio recommended in the draft bill is 25 percent. The 
lower figure is believed to be supportable in view of the fact that many school 
districts eligible for Federal payments under Public Laws 815 and &74 will be 
suburban communities, and the likelihood that in such communities the proportion 
of local real property revenues derived from taxes on industrial and commercial 
property will be somewhat less than the proportion prevailing for all the school 
districts in the Nation, or in each State, averaged and taken as a whole, as in the 
Census Bureau figures. 

3. Section 203 of the draft bill would amend section 3(c) of Public Law &74 to 
require that school districts, in order to be eligible for Federal payments on ac- 
count of children who either reside on Federal property or reside with a parent 
employed on Federal property, must have in the school year 1961-62 at least 4 
percent of their current year's total average daily attendance consisting of such 
children (instead of 3 percent as at present). In the school year 1962-63 the re- 
quired minimum percentage would rise to 5 percent, and in the school year 1963-64 
and thereafter the required minimum would be 6 percent. 

In view of the substantial economic advantages that inure to most of these com- 
munities by the presence nearby of Federal activities, the fact that most such 
communities have had ample time to adjust their school tax structures to com- 
pensate for insubstantial school enrollments of these children, and the proposed 
availability of general Federal aid to States under title I, we believe that pay- 
ments under Public Law &74 to school districts with less than 6 percent of their 
school enrollments composed of this category of children can no longer be justi- 
fied on a payment-in-lieu-of-tax theory. 

Also, section 208 of the draft bill would repeal the provision of Public Law 
S74 which specifies that Federal payments to a school district which is eligible in 
any year will continue for the 2 subsequent years even though the school district 
fails in the subsequent years to meet the eligibility requirements of the act. Since 
the eligibility conditions of the act are presumed to reflect a minimum recog- 
nizable financial burden or tax deprivation by reason of the tax-exempt status of 
Federal property, school districts which fail to meet these requirements in any 
year should not be eligible for payments merely because such districts may have 
been eligible in some preceding year. 

+. Section 204 of the draft bill would eliminate the provisions authorizing, as 
ia es local contribution rate, one-half of the national average cost per 
child. 

When Public Law &74 was originally enacted. it provided that the local con- 
tribution rate (the rate of payment per child) was to be the current operating 
expenses per child met from local revenue sources in the second preceding 
year in the most nearly comparable school districts in the same State. 

By amendment in 1953, a minimum local contribution rate was authorized. 
Which was one-half of the State average cost per child in average daily attend- 
ance the second preceding year, and school districts could then in effect choose 
either of the two methods (comparable districts or one-half the State average) 
is its local contribution rate. 

In 1958 Congress provided for still another alternative minimum rate, which 
is one-half of the national average cost per child in average daily attendance 
in the entire United States in the second preceding year, not to exceed the 
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average cost per pupil in the State. This provision, which is still in’ effect, 
would be eliminated by the draft bill because it bears no reasonable relation 
to the portion of educational costs met out of local real property taxes in the 
particular school district in) which tax-exempt Federal) property is) located 
Under it, in fact, some applicant districts are paid the entire cost per child 
during the vear, rather than the local share of the cost. This provision is 
actually designed to more nearly equalize education in some of the Nation's 
school districts, rather than to compensate them for a financigl burden imposed 
by the tax immunity of Federal activities, as Public Law &74 fs intended to do 
To the extent that ereater equalization of educational opportunity is a desired 
Federal objective—and it is—it is properly achieved through the general Federal 
aid program in title I of the bill. 

Also, section 204 of the draft bill would amend Public Law S74 to provide that, 
for the purpose of determining the local contribution rate, the Commissioner, 
in consultation with the State education ageney, shall classify school districts 
in-each State into one or more groups in which the districts would be generally 
comparable to each other. The local contribution rate for any applicant district 
would be the average expenditures per child for current operating expenses 
from local revenue sources in all districts in each group. This change would 
be made in order to facilitate administration of Public Law S74. 

5. Section 205 of the draft bill proposes to eliminate subsection (f) of section 
2 of Public Law S74 which now authorizes the Commissioner to make a sup 
plementary payment to a school district which made preparation to provide 
education for a substantial number of children who are expected to enroll in 
the school district because of an expected expansion of Federal activities. but 
who do not enroll because the expanded Federal activities fail to materialize 
Here, again, the hardship is not caused by the tax immunity of Federal property. 

6. Sections 206 and 302 of the draft bill would repeal categories of Federal 
payments not based on the school attendance of children whose parents live 
or work on Federal property. Both laws now provide (sec. 5(a) (3) of Public 
Taw S15 and sec. 4 of Publie Law 874) for Federal payments to a school distric! 
on necount of increases in the number of children whose parents move into the 
school district to work for Federal contractors in taxable enterprises. Such 
payments must be justified, if at all, on some basis other than any direct o 
indirect loss of revenues resulting from the tax immunity of federally owned 
property: in such situations the property where the parents of the children 
live and work is fully taxable, and, in fact, the Federal contracts of the employ- 
ing enterprises generate other revenues to many school districts. 

Such burdens as affected communities may experience from sudden and = sub- 
stantial public school enrollment increases occasioned by increased Federal 
contract activity in the area, do not stem from the tax immunity of Federal 
Property and do not differ from the burdens imposed on school distri¢ts by the 
ndvent of large private industries not connected with the Federal Government 
or by other situations resulting in sudden and substantial school enrollment 
increases. The States can and should make provision for assistance to local 
vchool districts to alleviate hardship in such situations and general Federal 
assistance under title I of the draft bill would be available to the States to help 
the districts meet any additional teachers’ salary or school construction needs 
in such situations. 

= Sections 207 and 304 of the draft bill would amend the definition of Federal 
property (sec. 9(1) of Public Taw S74 and sec. 1511) of Public Law 815) te 
«xelude any school which is providing fiight training to members of the Air 
Force wnder contract with the Department of the Air Force at a Stute or 
municipally owned airport. The inclusion of these schools as Federal property 
is unjustified since the schools are not Federal property, and their tax-exempt 
status is not due to any Federal tax immunity. 

& Section 2OS of the draft bill provides authority in Public Taw S74 to require 
that federally connected membership counted for payment shall be determined 
on the busis of two pupil-parent surveys made each year, one in the fall and 
one in the spring. and the ratio of federally connected children to total number 
of children shown by these two counts applied to total average attendance in 
the school district at the end of the school year to determine average daily 
attendance of federally connected children for which payment ix made. This 
change would simplify, and make more objective and uniform, the determina- 
tions of average daily attendances under the law. 

9 Section 303 of the draft bill would eliminate section 8 of Public Law 
815 which presently authorizes additional payments to a school district of an 
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amount sufficient to finance an approved construction project to house a fed- 
erally connected enrollment increase, if without such additional payments the 
school district would be unable to construct the project. Consistent with the in- 
heu-of-tax payment rationale, the Federal Government has fully discharged its 
equifable obligation when the formula payment authorized by the law has been 
made on account of recognized categories of children connected with tarx-evempt 
Federal property. 

10. Section 305 of the draft bill proposes to determine the State average cost 
of constructing school facilities for purposes of determining rates of pasiments 
under Public Law 815 by computing the basic contract cost per square foot for 
all school facilities constructed in the State in the base vear and multiplying 
this square-foot cost by a factor of 95. Experience over the lust) 10 years in 
the operation of this program has shown that a factor of 95 times the square- 
foot cost fairly represents the cost per child for minimum school facilities, in- 
cluding architects’ fees, equipment, site improvement, and administrative items. 

11. Section 306 of the draft bill would extend section 14 of Publie Law 815 
for 6 additional years with an increased authorization for appropriation. Sec 
tion 14 was added to Public Law &15 in 1953 to meet the unusual circumstances 
in school districts which have large numbers of “unhoused™ schoolchildren liv- 
ing on tax-exempt Indian lands and which would not meet the enrollment) in- 
crease eligibility requirements under other provisions of the act. An expendi- 
ture limitation of $20 million under this section was first authorized and was 
later raised to S40 million. The draft bill proposes to extend this section until 
June 30, 1966, and incrense the authorization from S40 million to S60 million 
to meet a continuing need of approximately $3 million a vear for facilities for 
Indian children living on Indian lands. In addition, the draft bill would limit 
this section to children living on tax-exempt Indian lands. in order to prevent 
application of the more liberal financing provisions of this section te any school 
district having children living on Federal property (other than Indian lands), 
but who are unable to meet the increased requirements for eligibility under the 
other sections of the act. 

12. Section 307 of the draft bill would amend section 10 of Publie Law 
S15 relating to Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Wake Island, and Guam. In 
1953, section 6 of Publie Law 74. which directs the Commissioner to provide 
free public education for children living on Federal property when suitable free 
public education could not otherwise be provided for them. was amended to 
authorize attendance in schools constructed on Federal property of children of 
parents employed by the United States stationed in Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, Wake Island, and Guam when the Commissioner determined after con- 
Sultation that no suitable education otherwise was available for such children 
At that time, section 10 of Public Law S15 (which is the companion provision 
to sec. 6 of Publie Law S74 and which relates to construction of school facili: 
ties for children living on Federal property) was not amended to permit con- 
struction on-base of additional school facilities for these off-base children be- 
enuse it Was assumed that the number of such off-base children seeking oadmis- 
sion to on-base schools would not be sufficient to require any change in Public 
Law 815.) Experience has indicated that this assumption was incorrect. A num- 
ber of Federal agencies have indicated thaat they will find it extremely difficult 
to recruit and hold qualified personnel in Puerto Rico if the children of these 
Federal employees are not able to attend the on-base school facilties. The draft 
bill proposes to amend section 10 of Public Liaw 815 to permit the Commissioner 
fo construct school facilities on Federal property for the children of Federal 
employees living off Federal property in Puerto Rico. the Virgin Islands, Wake 
Island. and Guam who cannot otherwise receive suitable free public education. 

13. Section 308 would make a technical amendment in the judicial review 
provision of Public Law 815 (sec. 11(b)) in order to make applicable the pro- 
Visions of Publie Law 85-791 relating to the procedure and records, on the review 
of enforcement of orders of administrative agencies by courts of appeal. 


Secretary Rinrcorr. In addition, we would like to insert at the same 
point the State-by-State table showing the distribution of funds un- 
der the two acts as proposed to be amended. 

F Senator Morse. The tables will follow the statement of the Presi- 
ent. 
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(The tables referred to follow :) 


TABLE 4.—Summary of Public Law 874 estimated entitlements, by State, under 
eristing lato and proposed amendments 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 


State or territory 1961 under 1962 without | 1962 proposed 1962 cost of 
existing extension or extension and proposed 
law amendment amendment amendment 

Total... 2 2 ee $217, 300, 000 $85, 700, 000 $158, 000, 000 $72, 300, 000 
Alabama. ....00 ....2... | lll eee. 4, 686, 680 862, 031 1, 677, 340 815, 309 
Alaske cc ceecke ieee Unirianoees ; 000 7, 129, 972 7, 577, 800 447, 828 
Arizona.......... 4 Vag ke ee telat Rie 4, 725, 504 3, 485, 320 4, 287, 920 802, 600 
ATKONSAS © 5 220055. 50st bode. ei eis 985, 652 $27, 363 601,870 74, 507 
California. ...............0 2. ..-- epeeererene 7, 423, 832 12, 131, 127 26, 197, 590 14, 066, 463 
Colorado.......... ...... ae: 5, 769, 756 1, 889, 442 3, 929, 440 2, 039, 9as 
Connecticut......... 2... Bei tia Btu eek a4, 1, 893, 952 501, 350 1, 141, 480 550, 130 
Delaware. _...........--.-------------- 830, 260 680, 000 852, 990 172, 990 
Florida 2322-2 32 ie cn ti ese cise cheese 6, 708, 552 2, 212, 916 4, 338, 840 2, 125, 924 
Georgia........ 20... -2. 2.22. 6, 811, 224 2, 024, 557 3, 496, 350 1, 471, 793 
Hawall:ccc. o2d.eece ces oe te ewe 4, 580, 176 2, 932, 078 &, 933, 740 1, OO, 662 
Taian 268 erste let sone Jn 1, 556, 416 837, 029 1, 272, 680 435, b51 
NMOS. ee eet sk ee 373, 028 2, 227, 758 3, 158, 600 930, 84. 
Indtana ic... s<3h se oe ke ose tebe bcc see 948, 148 444, 534 632, 890 188, 355 
VOW8o costes eka tee tteniscetenesesewcees 740, 704 152, 185 493, 390 341, 205 
Kansas... __. A wens eeOe dkod US eet O Le eee 4, 943, 496 1, 896, 752 3, 801, 900 1, 905, 14s 
Kentucky ........--..--.---...--------- 3, 976, 500 3, 020, 000 3, 934, 070 914, O70 
Louisiana...... _...-. 2 exe saiecshege tal 936, 428 354, 029 702, 150 348, 121 
Maine. __.._....- dtace scion Seen eeeur a 1, 697, 884 959, 948 1, 498, S00 538, 85. 
Maryland. :occ00ivieccxd. ese Sec Soke 8, 459, 496 1, 534, 837 5, 267, 500 3, 732, 663 
Massachusetts. . _- 6, 168, 440 1, 354, 641 4, 501, 320 3, 146, 659 
Michigan. ........ 2222-22222 eee eee 1, 338 476 534, 371 981, 850 447,479 
Minnesota 439, 500 473, 153 541, 470 6&8, 317 
M nee 1, 522, 428 384, 827 509, 500 124, 673 
Mssourl sc... c2s25. ht a 2, 419, 008 687, 702 1, 713, 960 1, 026, 25s 
Montana.........--......---.-..-------- 1, 596, 264 1, 600, 868 1, 739, 330 138, 462 
Nebraska. .......------..---.------- 20 1, 936, 144 847, 464 1, 558, 700 711, 236 
NOVAS «2 occ isc. ceceu. sede sel ctcecees 1, 429, 840 1, 166, 511 1, 309, 480 142, 969 
New Hampshire. ..............-------- 1, 227, 084 606, 979, 940 373, 911 
Now Jersey ......-...-.-.------- 2-2-2 3, 852, 780 1, 378, 743 2, 873, 490 1, 494, 747 
New Mevico. ...............---....---- 4, 723, 160 2, 940, 512 4, 425, 460 1, 484, M48 
New York... .......--..-....---------- 5, 342, 324 1, 882, 053 4, 030, 980 2, 148, 927 
North Carolina .. -2. 22222222 e eee 4, 779, 276 3, 536, 849 3, 989, 640 452, 791 
North Dakota. .................-..---.- 384, 416 $45, 136 421, 260 76, 124 
ONO 2235s coer tiecesce ce pete e cee 5, 036, 084 370, 559 3, 023, 680 2, 653, 121 
Oklahoma.........-.-..-..-..---------- 7, 494, 940 2, 356, 401 5, 597, 770 3, 241, 369 
WORON S22 cc ha cess cieccnocdeuss 941, 740 346, 109 678, 960 332, 851 
Pennsylvania _................--.----- 5, 055, 900 605, 417 3, 454, 550 2, 759, 133 

Rhode Island. .........-.......----.--. 1, 813, 084 732, 114 1, 417, 000 684, 
South Carolina...................-....- 3, 500, 316 949, 400 1, 533, 400 584, 000 
South Dakota............--.--- 2222.2. 1, 969, 288 1, 401, 840 1, 898, 690 496, 850 
TVennesse@ o--.- 5.02 5.2525 Joeoteoncciewsee 2, 186, 952 278, 499 800, 200 §21, 701 
TON aS. 6 ehcct c Clk eh i ewe veces 12, 565, 012 3, 997, 705 8, 885, 200 4, 887, 495 
tea Sa a ie he ado 1, 869, 340 356, 040 1, 081, 580 540 
Vermont.__............-..-.------------ 105, 480 53, 584 66, 870 13, 286 
Mirginiae..s -c.cec o-oo cc eens veto 17, 111, 002 3, 990, 480 10, 718, 950 6, 728, 470 
Washington. ........-.......-..--..---- 8, 332, 920 2, 883, 414 6, 383, 520 3, 500, 106 
West Virginia................--.------- 128, 900 6, 913 51, 720 44, 807 
Wisconsin... 2.2.22... 614, 128 314, 665 551, 980 237, 315 
Wyoming..........---.--...-------.--- 748, 908 690, 608 720, 920 30, 312 
GUAM: v2.02 esse secs betes ae Meee stwe 772, 348 574, 163 677, 000 102, 837 
Puerto Rico. ...............--.--------- 1, 670, 000 1, 930, 000 1, 930,000 |..._...-.------. 
Virgin Islands. ...........-....-..------ 52, 740 34, 982 49, 290 14, 308 
Wake Island. _....--...20-2 222222228 92, 000 105, 000 105, 000 j...-...-....---- 
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TABLE 5.—Summary of Public Law &15 estimated entitlements, by State, under 
eristing law and proposed amendments 


Fiscal year 
1962 proposed 
extension and 

amendment 


Fiscal year 
1962 cost of 
proposed 
amendment 


| | | 


$45, 030, 000 


1, 128, 400 
2, 336, 000 


1, 164, 400 


75, 500 
1, 192, 100 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 
State or territory 1961 under 1962 without 
existing extension or 
law amendment 
Totals ose eck os tedel cesses $63, 392, 000 $24, 850, 000 
Alabama...............-0-2.2-2-20200-- 500, 433, 600 
NlaSK@ o.oo cd cole eee ndcec deweccees 4, 317,000 2, 272, 100 
NTIZONG 2h oe Goes sect es wccss 1, 273, 380 517,000 
APRANSAS howe accu oxacicesdewcoccsuus 884, 700 329, 500 
California... cose secs i cs oo eee esd 20, 274, 474 | 3, 508, 000 
Colorado. ......-.-.-.-.-------.-------- 1, 087, 000 186, 300 
Connecticut........-..-.--.-.---...---- 775,000 j....-....-.2--2. 
Delaware... 222-2222 eee 
Plorida@i..c.c2 i cek. ct ccseetsccs2 1, 010, 000 195, 000 
WIOOPBIA.:2 2. ccc es cece eee cceeeeiecsicucs 1, 352, 000 451, 000 
HaWw0ile4 conde cle cece eee ecewebekes 1, 395, 000 336, 300 
[dahO wieenc sowed ace k obese sec ecee Sete 246, 000 204, 000 
PilinoS: os. 222 eee ces cscs ieee bocs 49, 000 52, 500 
Indlanaecs's Jos oo oss Secs nes essence 730, 000 307, 000 
[OWS so 252% 2 lee cewee cee esc ce Sasecoes 98, 000 164, SOO 
WANSGS 2. 3. .e seen cdewcnce deat ecs 443 000 1, 289, 000 
Kentucky....-....-.-.....-..---...-... 131, 000 750, 000 
Loulsiana........... 22.0 ee eee ee eee 295, 000 
Nlaine@ i fos2.2 sic o 2s teoecst ees te ss 417, 000 816, 800 
M lands: 232222 ce soecet ek esceks 1, 795, 000 103, 600 
Massachusetts. .......-.--------------- 1, 176, 000 839, 900 
Michigan. ..........---...--2---------- 1, 230, 000 1, 442, 500 
Minnesota. ...........-.---.---2--- ee 197,000 |....... 222222. 
efssissiprt 670, 000 330, 200 
\lissourl. 945, 000 1, 083, 000 
Montana 915, 000 639, 600 
Nebraska 675, 000 455, 300 
NO@V8d8. cece cle eWeek Sesee ect eke les 724, 000 123. 100 
New Hampshire.............-.-------- 246, 000 224, 600 
New: Jersey .o 322s ciecce case cce secs cck 959, 000 315, 400 
New Merico........----.-------------- 2, 705, 000 330, 200 
NOW VOPR. occ csccesescc ee becueeceeccsd 1, 133, 300 538, 300 
North Carolina. ..................----- 639, 000 654, 300 
North Dakota_..........-...-----.----- 704, 000 500, 300 
ONO si co tte Pale et ee eta 1, 290, 000 246, 100 
Oklahoma. ..........---.-..--.--.----- 1, 517, 000 863, 800 
Oregon: 225. oece0c least eececur cco. Sscd 384, 000 206, 700 
Pennsy) Vani: 3222 ee ec iewcedeccidec| ne seetieddcwces J] ci cek eeeeceae sl act osecei cic n~ oleae eee es cece 
Rhode Island. .......-..---......-..-.. Qs, 000 45, 000 
South Carolina...........-.---.....---- 935, 000 336, 100 
South Dakota..-.-........-.-.-..------- 553, 000 353, 100 
"PenNeSS06 . cs 0 de ono ee seceeedscewncc acct 201, 000 32, 900 
WVOXGS 2. 20053 See et tev nechioteeee es 2, 309, 000 1, 089, 700 
UWtane So. cen cotter eu Seee 908, 046 60, 500 
Verniont220 4 vies oe ee hose secu ceceeeee ee Cob et ei eee ce eee Se eces ocean tees cc lec ces 
Wirginia.2 2g 5cucle Scie ei seseeus coles eck. 2, 020, 000 567, 400 
Washington._...-..---.2...--.-...-228e 944, 000 670, 200 
West Virginias.cco22- 260505 co deca cecal ech baete Lek evens soso ead a esd oe osss cece eek ec adeeeecees 
Wisconsin. ...........0-..--.---2.---2- 201,000 |..-......-.----- 
Wyoming. ........--......---.-.------- 148, 000 30, 300 
CaM co: coe: seb eo ee Ue ee oa calleoeal woe ocec hs beets 
Puerto Rico......---.-...------.-22- eee 491, 800 195, 000 
Virgin Islands. .\v22502 25 2 oo hh sa co cde ee detec dicts atoeuess vole Ue eee eee we ce Soke caleeeley coeeeRee: 
MWoAmOrISIANG: 25 22.020 2h 5 doOe Bouse selec encenae tat ee bats tata ceatene 
Technical services..............-.---.-- 931, 300 810, 000 
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Secretary Ripicorr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I urge that the Congress proceed to early passage of this proposed 
legislation. President Kennedy has said of this bill in his message: 

This investment will pay rich dividends in the years ahead—in increased 
economic growth, in enlightened citizens. in national excellence. For some 40 
years, the Congress has wrestled with this problem and search for a workable 
solution. I believe that we now have such a solution: and that this Congress, 
in this vear will make a landmark contribution to American education. 

* * * The Federal Government's responsibility in this area has been estab- 
lished since the earliest days of the Republic-—it is time now to act decisively 
to fulfill that responsibility for the sixties. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Secretary, I want to thank you for this very 
helpful statement. I am sorry it was necessary for me to be out of 
the room when you came to the witness chair so I did not have the 
privilege of welcoming you personally, but I want to thank my col- 
league from Alabama for doing it for me and for himself and for 
the subcommittee. 

T also want to take a moment to thank vou on the public record for 
the great assistance which you and your associates have been to those 
of us who have tried to prepare ourselves for the introduction of this 
bill in the Senate. The three conferences which we had in your office 
with you and your associates to clarify many of our questions were. 
In my judgment, mutually helpful. 

There are many questions for clarification purposes which I think 
need vet to be answered, but they can be answered by others as 
well as by yourself. Therefore, T shall not take the time now, to ask 
these questions, but instead T will call upon my colleagues for any 
questions they wish to ask. Senator Hall. 

Senator Hin. Mr. Chairman, first I would certainly commend 
the Secretary for his most informative and very challenging and very 
fine statement. 

Mr. Secretary, could you have these charts, School Expenditures 
for Pupils and Income Per Pupil by States, reduced in such a way 
we could put them in our record ? 

Secretary Rinicorr. TI certainly will, Senator Hill. 

Senator Hiny. Then T ask that they be printed in the record. 

(The charts follow :) 
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TABLE 6 


SCHOOL EXPENDITURES PER PUPIL” 


New Jersey $692 64 


New York $681 15 
Alasks $676 47 
Delaware $643 64 
California $636 03 
Arizono 62403 
IHinois $596 40 
Wisconsin 587 I" 


Washington $583 34 


Wyoming $583 33 

Nevado $581.62 

Minnesota $539.81 

Michigan $550.98 

Connecticut $536.82 : 
Ohio $538.14 : 
Maryland $529.96 

Colorado $520.35 : 
Oregon $507.25 

Kansas $506.91 

Louisiana $904.04 

Montana $496.30 

Texas $474.50 

lowe $473.26 

Utah $467.59 

indiana $450.55 


Rhode island $449.15 
Massachusetts $438.25 


PennsyWania $432.06 
North Dakota $432.00 
New Hampshire $421.05 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
Florida 
South Dakota 

, New Mexico 
Howail 
Oklohoma 
Idaho 
Maine 
Vermont 
Dist of Col. 339 62 
Virginia 335 56 
North Carolina Z95 It 
Missessippi 29012 
West Virginio 285 04 
Alabama 277 86 
Tennessee $26495 
Arkansas 25134 
Kentucky 250 88 
Georgio 242 39 
at Carolina 35 40 

JONAL 

AVERAGE eal 


* Estimated 1959-60 erpenditures for public elementory and 
secondary schools, per pupil in average daily attendance 
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TABLE 7 


PERSONAL INCOME PER PUPIL 


Dest. of Col. $22.44 
New York SR 
pa $B ak 


Hlinois $i7aty 


New Jersey $2 pad 
Massachusetts $iotd 


Pennsytvosia pgp 

913,732 WAST USERS 
Nevoda $13,673 RASS BROMO 
$13.31! oo Rew. SERIES, SRY 
> BNS.20% Sas BES UIRS ASN AIS 
Missouri F: QUBae SDE ORR. 
Wisconsin 912966 OSS  OSRRET ES 
New Hompshier --9 42.882 YE A 
Michgen Sirae BELT ARK 
Washington Olt Abd: wore > : ee gS 
Oregon , 


tniR 
Indiena $i9912 
Colerodo $10.863 
Nebrasho $10,788 
Florida roses 
Minnesole $10,622 
Vermont $10,368 
lowe $10,302 
Kansas 810019 
Texes $1000: 
$ 9818 


* Total persone! sacome, 1959, per pupil in average dorly oftendance 
® public clementary end secondary schoo, 1959-60 
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Senator Hint. Mr. Secretary, I was very much interested in all 
vou had to say about the pilot and demonstration programs. As I 
understand this bill, those programs will be carried out entirely by 
the States, is that not true? 

Secretary Rratcorr. That is correct, sir. 


EQUALIZATION PROVISIONS 


Senator Hiri. You were here when Senator Fulbright testified 
and you undoubtedly heard me raise the question about the equaliza- 
tion provisions in this bill. You spoke about the formula in this bill 
in relation to the formula we had in 1958 which passed at the last 
~ession. As IT understand the bill as now written, as I interpret the 
language, if Congress did not see fit to appropriate the full amount of 
money vou might not get an equalization feature. Ts that right / 

Secretary Ripicorr. Well, if they did not appropriate the full 
amount of money the equalization certainly would be contracted. 

Senator Hin.. If Congress just appropriated the amount of money 
that would provide the $15 ) figure per pupil for each State there would 
be no equalization at all / 

Secretary Rinrcorr. Well, I would say in all frankness to you, 
Senator Hill, that in try ing to figure aie mile entire formula with the 
“15 minimum we did take into account the total amount authorized. 
I would imagine that if the amount were smaller than $666 million 
for the first year, we might have set a minimum lower than $15, and if 
this presents a problem ‘to the subcommittee I am sure that our staff 
together with the subcommittee could work out such language to make 
sure that the equalization formula was protected by taking Into ac- 
count an adjustment of the minimum. 

Senator Hity. As you well know, Mr. Secretary, having served in 
the House. very often the full authorization is not appropriated. We 
find that from time to time when we get into the appropriations we 
not only have the question before Congress, but we have a question 
of the budget. So I think it might be w vell if we sat down with some 
members of your staff and started to work this matter out specifically 
to make sure that we do have the equalization feature which I know 
you do favor and on which you have made your position very clear. 

Secretary Rintcorr. Our staff will be available at your call. 

Senator Hint. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 


LOANS TO PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Senator Morse. Mr. Secretary, while it is on my mind, I would hke 
to make a request of the administration through your office. I think 
you well know that there will probably be introduced an amendment 
(o this bill which would seek to provide interest-bearing loans 
to private schools. We, undoubtedly, will devote a considerable 
nmount of time in these hearings in the discussion of such an amend- 
ment. The Chair yesterday was notified by two of his colleagues in 
the Senate that they are preparing such an amendment, and that 
such an amendment will be introduced. I was asked to make arrange- 
ments for some time in these hearings for them to testify in order to 
present their own views in regard to the amendment. 
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I may say, incidentally, that I urged them not to introduce the 
amendment for the very reasons I set forth in my speech on the 
floor of the Senate when I introduced the administration bill. 
I feel that the proper thing to do this year is to get. the principle 
of Federal aid to education established as a matter of Jaw in this 
country for the trial period for which the President asks. This 
3-year trial period, in and of itself, requires periodic review on the 
part of the Congress during its course before the final decision is made 
upon the adoption of permanent legislation. 


REQUESTS FOR ADMINISTRATION VIEWS 


But in view of the fact that I am giving you due notice that such an 
amendment is going to be offered. I would like to ask the administra- 
tion, through your office, to prepare a brief for this committee setting 
forth the position of the administration on the constitutional ques- 
tions and other legal questions raised by such an amendment. 

Senator Javits. Would the Senator yield at that point ? 

Senator Morse. Yes. 

Senator Javirs. I was going to question the witness on that, and 
could I add to the chairman's request a consideration by the admin- 
istration of this question’ The Supreme Court has decided that in 
some cases like bus transportation, schoolbooks, a State may without 
Violating constitutional principles give aid to private or parochial 
schools. Would the Department. therefore, let us have the admin- 
istration’s views upon the fundamental proposition, of course, as re- 
quested by the chairman, but also upon this added question whether 
any accommodation should be given for that kind of aid to the private 
and parochial schools which is allowable without violating constitu- 
tional prohibitions under the Supreme Court decisions? Thank you 
very much. 

Senator Morse. I want to thank Senator Javits. This was the sec- 
ond question. I am very glad to have it come from him. I would 
like to have a brief prepared for consideration of this committee 
setting forth the administration’s position concerning any form of 
aid to private schools. Third, I would like to have the administra- 
tion submit a brief setting forth its position on the question of 
constitutionality of Federal aid to education per se. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, March 28, 1961. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Education, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
UN. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR MorsE: On the opening day of the hearings on S. 1021 you 
requested of me memorandums discussing the constitutionality of that bill and 
the constitutionality of loans to private schools including sectarian institutions, a 
consideration of governmental actions which might validly provide some _ in- 
cidental benefit to private schools, and a summary of existing Federal legislation 
which results in the provision of some benefit to sectarian institutions. 

I am enclosing herewith memorandums in response to this request. Except for 
the summary of existing legislation, which was prepared entirely in this Depart- 
ment, these documents have been prepared by our legal staff in consultation with 
attorneys of the Department of Justice. 

Because of the interrelationship of the factors bearing on the constitutionality 
of loans and the constitutionality of various forms of indirect aid, we have 
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combined our discussion of these two questions in a single document. We be- 
lieve that our replies will be more helpful to the committee iu this form. 
Sincerely, 
ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, Necrctary. 


MEMORANDUM ON THE CONSTITUTIONAL AUTHORITY OF IHE CONGKESS To EXACT 
S. 1021 


The power of the Congress to enact 8S. 1021 rests un its cunstitutional authority 
to appropriate funds to provide for the general welfare of the United States. 
The scope of that congressional power has been so broadly defined by decision of 
the Supreme Court, and the expenditures contemplated by S. 1021 fall so clearly 
within the power, that there is no need to review the controversy which for a 
century and a half surrounded the Federal power of expenditure, or to refer 
to the innumerable Federal expenditures that have been made throughout our 
history for purposes of the general welfare. It is not amiss to point out, how- 
ever, that the first Federal grants to the Ntates for the purpose of education 
antedated the Constitution, and that grants for this purpose have been made 
from time to time ever since. 

The existence of the power of expenditure as a separate power independent 
of the other enumerated powers of Congress, which had so long been in dispute 
was finally affirmed by the Supreme Court in United Ntatcs v. Butler (297 U.S. 1 
(1936) ); the contrary view, that expenditures could be made only in support 
of the other congressional powers, Was expressly rejected. The Court did not 
find it necessary in that case to indicate further the scope of the general welfare 
clause, but clarification was not long delayed. Challenge to the unemployment 
compensation and old-age insurance provisions of the Social Security Act brought 
further decisions affirming in the broadest terms the discretion of Congress in 
determining what expenditures are for the general welfare of the United States. 

In Steward Machine Company vy. Davis (301 U.S. 548 (1937)), the Court 
said of expenditures for the relief of the unemployed (pp. 586-587) : 

“The problem had become national in area and dimensions. There was need 
of help from the Nation if the people were not to starve. It is too late today 
for the argument to be heard with tolerance that in a crisis so extreme the use 
of the moneys of the Nation to relieve the unemployed and their dependents 
is a use for any purpose narrower than the promotion of the general welfare.”’ 

In Helvering v. Davis (301 U.S. 619 (1937) ), the validity of the old-age in- 
surance system was upheld. The Court expounded more fully the meaning of 
the general welfare clause (pp. 640-641) : 

“Congress may spend money in aid of the ‘general welfare.’ Constitution, 
article I, section 8; United States v. Butler (297 U.S. 1, 65): Steward Machine 
Co. v. Davis, supra. There have been creat statesmen in our history who have 
stood for other views. We will not resurrect the contest. It is now settled by 
decision. United States v. Butler, supra. The conception of the spending 
power advocated by Hamilton and strongly reinforced by Story has prevailed 
over that of Madison, which has not been lacking in adherents. Yet difficulties 
are left when the power is conceded. The line must still be drawn between 
one welfare and another, between particular and general. Where this shall be 
placed cannot be known through a formula in advance of the event. There is 
a middle ground or certainly a penumbra in which discretion is at large. The 
discretion, however, is not confided to the courts. The discretion belongs to 
Congress, unless the choice is clearly wrong, a display of arbitrary power, not 
an exercise of judgment. This is now familiar law . ‘When such a contention 
comes here we naturally require a showing that by no reasonable possibility 
can the challenged legislation fall within the wide range of discretion per- 
mitted to the Congress’ (United States v. Butler, supra, p. 67: ef. Cincinnati 
Soap Co. v. United States, ante, p. 308; United States v. Realty Co., 163 U.S. 
427, 440: Head Money cases, 112 U.S. 580, 595). Nor is the concept of the 
general welfare static. Needs that were narrow or parochial a century ago 
may be interwoven in our day with the well-being of the Nation. What is 
critical or urgent changes with the times.” 

The Supreme Court has subsequently sustained, as valid exercises of the 
power to spend for the general welfare, Federal construction of public hens sing 
and Federal projects for reclamation and irrigation (Cleveland v. United 
States, 323 U.S. 329 (1945); United States v. Gerlach Live Stock Company, 
339 U.S. 725 (1950)). In both of these decisions the Court, on the authority 
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of the rovlal security ensea, Greted the congireadaiat determination ae declive 
af the propriety af Che ex penditires, 

he Vreatdont Gy hbo teedge fo Chatieas on (ile sailed, and le Keeretare 
of Dtealth, Rdneatton, and Weltiire tn tele des linony on AM. f02n, litwe presented 
to) Comm edee convinelig reaeot. for exerelie of the battonil power of expen 
altura, te the aie provided: ta die GH ti aipport of jun fe primary and 
socutiity aebool education Chrouaoit tie Nadon,  Hiere fe no need fo repent 
we munities Choe rere tere, UG the Comprar concuis da Chee Sedge 
Whteh the Preehtent and the Reeretary have espreaaed, (tC cannot te doubled 
that the Supreme Court would aevept that Jndament aa coneliatve, 

ines Congress wotht be exerelaliag a power @aprendy conferred upon it hy 
the Cormdilitlon, no aiedton andes (ee (Oth aneinent world etae. dhe 
TR aerdinent atte bit a trahan Chat al de sutalied wiitelt ha not been 
wrroroped Called States ¥. Darby yo VLR, 100, 14 CiNdt)), 

The Supreme Court held muy yeara ago that Kodera Mraitetiatd to the 
State, thal conlittoned open varlowe aedlorme by Che Ntates, gatee ne fine 
tlolable teme at ault of a atale or of a tanpayor (Mlaasiehtectia ¥. Afetion, 20u 
US, 4aF CQ. Phe Court observed (yp. dso): 

“Tevbably, Uo world be anificlont te polit ent Chat the powers of the Mtnte are 
Hot tovaded, alnee Che atidite tpore iu abligatlon bat eliply extenite ian ap 
Clon whteb the Stile betiee Co neeept op me 

an Wa mame affect ba Okt WW CAME Sereles Comnuitanton CUNO ULM, 127 
( ‘ 

Crited States v. Halles, aupea. tue ovcudonally been elted a thom fe eon: 
atrned (he TOO amendient mea Tinton upon powora otherwine geanted to 
Cages, Hdd not dda ae he Court held that dhe remitintre ofect of the 
ex pond dines Cerne aider eanetdemition, fimndfemc ned falling: within dh: powers 
of (agi, render che atatite fivalld ae exeooedtig Che ceope of congenial 
authority, ‘The LOC amendment, dd) the Court, rerven (o “forestall any nt 
avation” that Quagteeas by exereden powenc not granted, Oxproaady ar by rena 
able luplinatlon, 

Any anriment that tho @aflce care comeriedt the Loch aniendment ad roatylet 
ina the granted powers wae put fo peed fo the fallowdag yonr, by diclvering ¥, 
Dans anpra The lower court had held the oldaige bnaurance eyvateus neon: 
athiational, an the ground Chat aedatanee to tho aged ware a ination reserved to 
the States at the dime the GQunatifuttoan wart adopted, and thus reserved to them by 
the TOC aiendient: (Queis wo Nedlaon Alecivie Mamlaating Co, 80 Fad 808 
CAGAY Tet Cin TRATED. Phe cord Reed enre of the aged dn tite reapect, to 
whivation.’ 

ty peverstiy: dhe Jndbsnient Cho Supreme Court sald CHOLES, at pp. celb-Ga) : 

“onnsel for mepondent fas real fa us tho virdies of xelf-rellunce and 
traality, Ther faa possilility, te aye, that ald from a paternal government 
May sap those stundy virtues ab breed a race of wearklluga, If Massichisetts 
av believes and shapes her laws fa hat conviction, muet her breed of sonst bo 
ohanwed, le asks bevatise sane other philosophy of goverment Anda favor in the 
Halls of Congress? Rut the answer fs not doubtfut One might ask with equal 
masa whether the aystem of protective tariffs la te bo et aside at will in one 
Stat or another whenever lecal polley prefers the rule of lalases falre, The 
isu fs a closat one. Tt was fow2ht out long ago, When money ts xpent to pro. 
mote the general welfare, the concept of welfare or the opposite fs ahaped by 
Conemsr. not the States, So the concept be not arbitrary, tho locality nist 
sida’ (Constitution. art. VI, pair 2)? 

That the 10th amendment dees not Hilt the granted powers has been con- 
Sistently held by tho Court in subsequent casea (United States vy. Darby, supra; 
Qkladoma v. Civil Service Commission, supra). 

It ts thus beyond dispute that S, 1021, if enncted by Congress, will bo a valld 
exercise of congressional authority, and that no issue will arise by reason of the 
ith amendment. 

ALANSON VW. WILLCOX, 
General Counsel, Department of Ucatth, Haucation, and Welfare. 


33t be noted that, Uf practice In 1789 were controlling, it would confirm the propriety 
ae Federal gents for educational purpores, 

a]; may be acted that of the six Justices who concurred In the Butier opinion, four 
iBagdex CJ. aod Roberts, Sutherland, and Van Devanter, J.J.) concurred with Cardozo, 
Stee, ard Braadels. J.J., in Heireriag v. Davie. 
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MEMORANDUM ON THB EMPAGH OF VTE MISE AMENDMENT! TO SHB 
CONHTITUTION UPON FERAL ALD TO BPBCATION 


HUMMARY OF ContListions Wirth ile to Biratentant Ann HeconpAnr 
CHOU 


his auimiisy xete out briefly the conetunons reached In the attached menor. 
Audi With roapect ty tho appilention of the frat amendment to Federal aid 
10 oleentary and recotiary eehoois with rellglows afillattons Whe leld of 
Iigher edicaiian, which presets different factand, bistorteas, nnd constitutional 
commlderntions, (6 diseied In the body of the memorandiinn Whe fnemoerandttn 
thao dectimace the proifem of oblaloiug Judicial review, 


1 


The Bupreme Cort has ruled thot the fret mendiment to the Constitution fer- 
blds the une of publfe funda to “support religious Iustltationa’ or “finance 
religioia groupe.” Leginladlon which rendérs support to church schools fs tite 
constitutlonat in suine efredinstances, But laws designed to further the educa- 
tion and welfare of youth tinny not be uncoustidultonnt if they afferd only fn 
cldonta bonetita to chitreh schouls, For exatinpie, publfe funds twnay tingtiestion- 
ably be used to provide fire and pollee protection te church schoota, 

The He between direct mip find ineldertal benefits fs not always eney 
to determine, Declalous of the Bupreme Court and relevant Stato cares cited 
anid incised in the necompanying memurandiin make {t clear that It 1s eneler 
to determing what the firat ainendment forbids than what ft allows, 


it 


A. Reveralanconstitittonal propoaala can bo readily tdonttfica 

1, Avromethebouard grants te church achoota nay not be mnade, The Supreme 

fort has declared: “No tax fo any amount, large or siiall, can be levied to 

Buppore religious actlyites or Institutlons, whalever they pay be called, or what- 
ever forin they nay adopt te teach or practles religlon’ (Aeeraon v. Board of 
Kducatton, 380 U.K, 1). Plainly on neroo-theboard grant is the type of support 
which tho Court tas ruled In prohiblted, Since no effort {s made to earmark 
tho funda for specific purposes, sich a brond grant would Inevitably faciiitate the 
eicemante of tho rellglous functlon of the school. This the first amendment 
orblda, 

2. Acroas-the-hoard loans to church schools are equally Invalid. A lean re- 
preventa a grant of credit, When made at a rate of interest below what fs 
normally avallablo to tho borrower, It also constitutes a grant of the Interest 
payments which aro saved, These benefits plainiy have the purpose of providing 
financial advantage or convenlence to the recipient. And Hke the broad grant, 
tho ncrors-the-board Joan would Inevitably faciiitate religious Instruction. 

‘he Supreme Court has ruted that the first amendment forbids the lending 
of n public classroom for religious instruction during released time (McCollum 
v. Board of Hducation, 333 U.S, 203). The lending of public property and the 
lending of public credit are constitutlonally equivalent forma of Government 
nsslstanee. In Zorach vy. Clauaon (#42 U.S. 206), the Supreme Court stated: 
“Governinent may not finance religious groups.” 

8 Tultlon payments for all church schoo! pupils are invalid since they accom- 
piish by indirection what grants do directly. The form of governmental assis- 
tance is not controlling. Since tultfon payments, whether made to the school 
or to the parent or student, would constitute support of church schools, they 
are prohibited by the first amendment. State courts have followed the state- 
ments of the Evcreon case to inyalfdate tultion proposals, since such a practice 
“compels taxpayers to contribute money for the propagation of religious opinions 
which they may not belfeve” (Alinond v. Day, 197 Va. 419, 89 8.B. 24 Si: 
Stoart vy. South Burlington Toton School Districts, 167 A. 2d 514). 


B. Areas of tincerlain constitutionaltty 

The permissible area of legislation which renders incidental benefits to charch 
schools {a not clear. The Fverson case ilustrates. the closeness of the qnestion. 
In upholding bus transportation, a form of agsistance fn no way connected with 
the religious function of a church school, the Court divided by 5 to 4. The 
majority opinion suggested that tie statute in question “approaches the verge” 
of impermissible action under the first amendment (330 U.S. 16). Nonetheless, 
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bus transportation has been ruled valid, and other collateral benefits like provi- 
sion of milk and lunches appear equally constitutional, since the benefit is plainly 
to the health of the child and not to the school itself. 

It is also likely that where funds are made available to a church school on 
a loan basis for special purposes not closely related to religious instruction, con- 
stitutional objections may be avoided. An example is title III of the National 
Defense Education Act which enables church schools to borrow funds for equip- 
ment to assist in teaching science, mathematics, and languages. Such programs 
advance specific national purposes, and their relationship to the religious funec- 
tion of a church school is remote. Moreover, the requirement that such funds 
be repaid makes it unlikely that a church school will be enabled to free its own 
funds for religious purposes. 

In what other directions this principle of special purpose loans may be extended 
is difficult to ascertain. Typically secular and sectarian education is so inter- 
woven in church schools as to thwart most possibilities. 
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MEMORANDUM ON THE IMPACT OF THE FIRST AMI:NDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 
Upon FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


The extent to which Government, whether Federal, State, or local, may, con- 
Sixtently with the U.S. Constitution, aid religious schools is a problem which, 
surprisingly enough, is a relatively new one. 

Trior to 1947 Federal judicial concern with this field was limited. The only 
cause presenied to the Supreme Court involving the expenditure of federally 
controlled funds to religious schools was Quick Bear v. Leupp (210 U.S. 50 
(1908)), which held mere!y that provisions in certain Indian appropriation 
acts probibiting the use of public funds for the education of Indians in sectarian 
schools did not prevent trust funds belonging to the Indians and administered 
by the Federal Government frum being used for such schools ut theic request 
and such action did not involve the prohibitions of the first amendment. 

It was only recently that State action in this field was held subject to first 
amendment limitations.!. The first amendment provides that “Congrcss shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof * * *.” By itself this languaze is not a limitation on Ntate 
action, though similar provisions exist in many State constitutions. In 1054, 
however. freedom of religion os guaranteed by the Ist amendment was con- 
strued to be among the liberties protected by the due process clause of the 14th 
amendment limiting State action (/iamilton v. Regents of the Universitu of 
California, 293 U.S. 245 (1954)). Later. in 1947, the now leading case of 
Everson vy. Board of Education (330 U.S. 1) made it clear that the due process 
clause forbade State action which would effectuate “an est:blishment of reli- 


1For this reason the limited number of earlier cases touching upon State action affecting 
religious schools came up in the context of the question whether property rights were 
impaired witbout due proce=s of law in violation of the 14th amendment. Sce Pierce v. 
Society of Sisters (268 U.S. 510 (1925)). upholding as a constitutional right the mainte- 
nance of private, including parochial. schools; Cochran v. Board of Education (281 U.S. 
370 (1930)), holding that the use of State moneys to provide textbooks for schoolchildren. 
including those attending private schools, whether sectarian or nonsectarian, is not a taking 
of property for private purposes. 
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gion” prohibited by the first amendment. The impact of that case is that State 
and Federal action affecting religion must now satisfy the standards of the 
smendment. Under those standards, what is forbidden to a State is also 
forbidden to the Federal Government, and what is forbidden to the Federal 
Government is also forbidden to a State. It is possible, however, that what 
the Federal Government and the States may properly do without offending the 
first ameudment may nevertheless be prohibited to a purticular State because 
of its own constitutional prohibitions. [Emphasis added. J 

In Ererson, the Supreme Court in a 5 to 4 decision, held that where a local 
school district. as authorized by State law, reimbursed parents for the busfare 
paid by them for public transportation of their children to parochial as well 
as public schools, such aid did not violate the establishinent of religion clause 
of the first amendment. It was followed in 194S bv McCollum v. Board of 
Education, 333 U.S. 203. With only Mr. Justice Reed dissenting. the Court there 
held that the first amendment (as made applicable by the 14th amendment to 
the State) forbade a public school program of released time under which religious 
teachers provided by various denominations were permitted by the hoard of edu- 
cation to hold classes in publie schoc] buildings for students who had volunteered 
for relizious instruction. The children not desirins such instruction continued 
their regular studies in other rooms. In 1952. Zorach v. Clauson, 343 U.S. 306, 
was decided. By a 6 to 3 vote, a voluntary released time program, basically 
differing from that involved in the VWeCollum ease only in that the religious 
instruction was provided off the school premises. was held constitutional. These 
three cases constitute the most important judicial precedents in the field. The 
paucity of Supreme Court precedent is due to two facters: First. it wes only 
in 1934 that the Court read the 14th amendment as emboadving the pertinent 
provisions of the first amendment; second. despite the existence of a number of 
Federal educational prozrams in recent years, judicial review in Federal courts 
at the instance of a taxpayer of the lawfulness of Federal expenditures has not 
been available since Massachusetts v. Mellon, 262 U.S. 447. decided in 1923? 
It should therefore be emphasized that the questions discussed in this memoran- 
dum are probably not open for judicial determination, unless adequate special 
statutory provisions are enacted to authorize judicial review. 

The difficulties of obtaining a court test of legislation in this area impose a 
solemn responsibility upon both Congress :nd the Executive to be especially con- 
scientious in studying the Constitution and relevant Supreme Court decisions 
so that any enactment will scrupulously observe constitutional limitations. 


I. THE CONSTITUTIONAL PRINCIPLES 


At the outset it is evident that resolution of the constitutional problems of 
present concern requires us to deal with the interrelation of three constitutional 
limitations. Two are contained in the provisions of the first amendment: neither 
Congress nor the States may pass any law “respecting an establishment of 
religion’: neither may they pass any law “prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 
The third constitutional limitation is found with respect to the Federal Govern- 
ment in the due process clause of the fifth amendment and. for the States, in the 
due process and equal protection clauses of the 14th amendment. These limita- 
tions prohibit the Federal Government or a State from unreasonable discrimina- 
tion in governmental programs. (See Bolling v. Sharpe, 347 U.S. 497 (1954): 
Brown v. Board of Eduction, 347 U.S. 483 (1954) ). 

In many instances these three constitutional limitations overlap in one regard 
or another to prohibit Federal or State action. For example, a Government 
Program of compulsory education exclusively at State-operated schools which 
taught religion would violate all three. In other factual circumstances. how- 
ever, a program which satisfied one or more of the limitations might violate an- 
other. For example, a program of educational grants to returning war veterans 
for their readjustment into civilian life perhaps could not have constitutionally 
excluded from its henefits applicants who wished to attend sectarian institutions. 
This would probably he regarded as a clossifieation so unrelated to the ex- 
pressed public purpose as to offend due process requirements. 

There is agreement that education serves a fundamental publie purpose (see 
Brown v. Board of Education, supra, at 493) and accordingly that the Federal 


2In Doremus v. Boord of Education, 342 U.S. 429 (1952). the Supreme Court dismissed 
an appeal for want of jurisdiction in a suit filed bv a State and local taxpayer who had 
not. on the facts alleged. shown a requisite financial interest. 
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Government or a State may use public funds for that purpose. In addition, to 
that end States with respect to education under their control may also compel 
children, within reasonable limits of age and maturity, to attend Schools. More 
over, they may set reasonayle standards for education. At the Same time, 
there seems little doubt that government may not use its authority in the field 
of education in order to instruct children in religion generally or in any specific 
religion. This would violate the establishment of religion clause of the first 
amendment. Nor may government, without interfering with the religious free- 
dom guaranteed by the first amendment and the due process clause, rescrve 
educational functions to public schools and forbid edueation by private institu- 
tions meeting the standards prescribed by law for the public school. (See Pierce 
v. Society of Sisters, supra). And in any educational program in which public 
funds are expended there must be equal treatment for all children: that js, 
a State may not classify children on the basis of their religion, race, or similar 
irrelevant considerations without violating equal protection and due process 
requirements. 

It is also evident that these constitutional limitations must be interpreted 
in the light of specific factual situations. It is the dificuly of attempting to 
interpret and apply them under contemporary conditions that brings about a 
potential conflict among them. The most significunt of these conditions is that 
to a substantial extent education at the lower Jevels, which a State requires 
and compels, is being carried out by schools which teach according to partic- 
ular religious tenets, although at the same time satisfying secular educational 
standards established by the State. This is a form of education which the 
State cannot constitutionally prohibit. It is settled that individuals have a 
constitutional right to a religious education. At the same time, sectarian schools 
are ones which the State cannot constitutionally require a student to attend 
There is a constitutional right to freedom of religion or no religion. 

The difficult problem is posed by the dual constitutional mandate: that the 
State must recognize these schools as part of its educational system for purposes 
of compulsory attendance laws. but that it cannot support them in ways that 
would constitute an “establishment of religion.” 

The problem is accentuated by the fact that American society is one in which 
religion touches much of everyd:uy life. both in the home and in the school 
Tt is a society in which customs, practices. morals, and ceremonies have been 
importantly influenced by religion. Fundamental as are the principles con- 
tained in the first arnendment, it is clear that they cannot always be absolutes. 
The problem is to draw a line between what is permitted and what is prohibited 
in accordance with applicable constitutional principles. Since this must be 
done in the society in which we actually live—a society in which aspects of 
religion are inextricably entwined with knowledge and culture—history and 
experience may be sounder guides to locating Jeffersons’ “wall of separation 
between church and state” than abstract logic. 

Fiven the general agreement that the State cannot constitutionally permit 
teaching of religion in public schools illustrates some of the difficulties. FE-xamples 
of efforts to draw the line between constitutionally permissible and impermissi- 
ble State action have extended to such matters as readings from the Bible, 
prayers, and celebrations of religious holidays. Pushing the separation doctrine 
to its logical extreme would make education virtually impossible. History is 
replete with religions ideas, principles, and experience. Furthermore. it is 
readily apparent that what one person would classify as simply secular knowl- 
edge another would regard as religious instruction. The content of religious 
belief is largely the prerogative of religious groups to define, though they differ 
among themselves as to what is included. The content of education is for public 
authorities to define. Where definitions overlap difficulties arise. 

It would be footless to deny that drawing the line between the permissible 
and impermissible is a hard task. In the Frerson case itself, although the 
Court was unanimously of the view that the establishment of religion clause 
forbade a State from using public funds for sectarian education, it nevertheless 
divided by the closest margin (5-4) on whether State reimbursement of parents 
for fares paid for public transportation to a sectarian school constituted a 
prohibited use. But. however difficult it may be to find the line in marginal 
situations, this difficulty cannot properly be used to avoid constitutional pro- 
scriptions. There are clear cases as well as difficult ones. 

To summarize, the broad principles are clear enough in the light of recent 
decisions. The first amendment does not require government to be hostile to 
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religion, nor does it permit governmental discrimination against religious activ- 
ities. The objective is neutrality, however difficult it may be to be neutral or 
to determine what neutrality requires in relation to particular factu:l situa- 
tions. Zorach reaffirms that the State may not actively support a religious 
organization. On the other hand, it may, and perhaps under some circunistances 
must, temper its secular requirements if religious observances conflict with 
them.* There is the consistent emphasis in the cases that public funds may 
not be used to finance religion and that public property may not be used to 
assist it. Yet, the decisions warn that a person may not be denied general 
public benefits on religious grounds without violating the first amendment and 
the due process and equal protection clauses of the 5th and 14th. 


W. THE JUDICIAL PRECEDENTS 


As earlier noted, prior to the decision in Everson, the Supreme Court had 
little occasion to consider the problem of governmental aid to religious schools. 
The right to attend such schools was clearly established in the 1920’s. (See 
Pierce v. Society of Sisters, supra; see also Jfeycr v. Nebraska, 262 U.S. 390 
(1923) ; Farrington v. Tokushige, 273 U.S. 284 (1927).) The Quick Bear case, 
supra, had dealt with the unique problem of the use of Indian trust funds. The 
Cochran case, supra, had been decided before it had been determined that the 
establishment of religion clause of the 1st amendment operated upon the States 
by virtue of the due process clause of the 14th amendment.‘ 


As indicated above, the controversy in the Ercrson case concerned a local 
school-board resolution adopted pursuant to a New Jersey statute. This resolu- 
tion authorized reimbursement to parents of expenditures for transportation of 
their children to public and Catholic schools on regular buses operated by the 
public transportation system. A taxpayer filed suit challenging this action of 
the school board. The Court unanimously agreed that the due process clause 
of the 14th amendment embodied the “establishment of religion’? prohibition 
contained in the 1st amendment. Five Justices found that the statute involved 
did not constitue a “law respecting an establishment of religion.” It should be 
emphasized, however, that all nine Justices agreed that the clause prohibited 
governmental aid to religion; the disagreement turned, rather, upon whether 
the benefit was conferred upon the children or upon the parochial schools. 

The most extensive discussion appears in the dissenting opinion of Mr. Justice 
Rutledge. On the basis of his evaluation of the historical materials and his 
view of the objectives of Madison and Jefferson, leading proponents of the 
amendment, he stated that— 

“The amendment’s purpose was not to strike merely at the official establish- 
ment of a single sect, creed, or religion. outlawing only a formal relation such 
as had prevailed in England and some of the colonies. Necessarily it was to up- 
root all such relationships. But the object was broader than separating church 
and state in this narrow sense. It ws to create a complete and permanent 
Separation of the spheres of religious activity and civil authority by comprehen- 
Sively forbidding every form of public aid or support for religion. In proof the 
amendment’s wording and history unite with this Court’s consistent utterances 
whenever attention has been fixed directly upon the question” (330 U.S 31-32). 

He concluded, therefore, that the taxing power may not be used to give sup- 
port to religious training or belief and that “transportation, where it is needed, 
is as essential to education os any other element’; and that it ‘is impossible to 
select so indispensable an item from the composite of the total costs, and charac- 
terize it as not aiding, contributing to, promoting, or sustaining the propagation 
of beliefs which it is the very end of all to bring about” (330 U.S. 47, 48). 

Justice Black, writing for the majority, adopted a similar view of the purpose 
of the first amendment. He stated: 

“The establishment of religion clause of the first amendment means at least 
this: Neither a State nor the Federal Government can set up a church. 
Neither can paxs laws which aid one religion. aid all religions, or prefer one 


toes: for example, the fing salute case. Board of Fiducation vy. Barnette, 319 U.S. 624 
*For this reason the Cochran case is dubious authority for the proposition that text- 
books may be provided by a State to parochial school students. The crucial question of 
whether the establishment clause of the first amendment prohibits the expenditure of 
public funds for textbooks to be used by church school punts Was not presented to the 
Court in this case, and the Court therefore had no oceasion to rule upon the question. 
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religion over another. Neither can force nor influence a person to go to or to 
remain away from church against bis will or force him to profess a belief or 
disbelief in any religion. No person can be punished for entertaining or profts- 
sing religious beliefs or disbeliefs, for chureh attendance or nonattendance. No 
tax in any amount, large or small, can be levied to support any religious activi- 
ties or institutions, whatever they may be called, or whatever form they may 
adopt to teach or practice religion. Neither a State nor the Federal Government, 
can, openly or secretly, participate in the affairs of any religious organizations 
or groups :nd vice versa. In the word of Jefferson; the clause against establish- 
ment of religion by law was intended to erect ‘a wall of separation between 
ehurch and state’’’ (330 U.S. 15-16). 

He concluded, however, that the State cannot deny any of its citizens the 
benefits of public welfare legislation because of their religion. He emphasized 
that much of such legislation (for example, that providing fire and police protec- 
tion, etc.) incidentally benefits religious institutions, and that such benefits do 
not constitute proscribed support of the institutions. In this light he viewed the 
New Jersey statute merely as providing a program to get children, “regardless 
of their religion, safely and expeditiously to and from accredited schools.” He 
therefore interpreted the purpose of the statute as a general, nondiscriminating 
one, designed to protect the health and safety of all schoolchildren. On this 
basis he was led to the conclusion that, while the New Jersey statute ‘“ap- 
proaches the verge’ of impermissible action under the first amendment, it did 
not actually breach the “wall of separation between church and state.” 

The specific holding in the Ererson case permitted the use of public funds to 
confer a limited benefit upon children attending religious schools. Nevertheless, 
the languise and reasoning of both the majority and minority gives scant com- 
fort to those who feel that, as 2 matter of fairness, State support ought to be 
provided to those schools. Proponents of this view point out that religious 
schools meet the educational standards imposed by the States and relieve the 
States of the burden of educating large numbers of children. The parents of 
children attending religious schools are taxed to support the public schools, yet 
receive no reciprocal benefits from the States. 

The majority opinion states that ‘‘no tax in any amount, large or small, can 
be levied to support any religious activities or institutions, whatever they may 
be called, or whatever form they may adopt to teach or practice religion.” 
If one assumes that a principal reason for the existence of a religious schoo! is 
to provide religious teaching and the practice of religion (not available in public 
schools), and that religious considerations are intertwined in the entire fabric 
of sectarian education, moneys raised by taxation cannot be used to support 
such edacation. Obviously then, direct grants to sectarian schools are pro- 
hibited. The only question remaining open is whether the use of funds for 
general welfare purposes in a manner which benefits religious schools also 
constitutes prohibited support. [Emphasis supplied.) 

Because the clear import of the /verson opinion was that neither the Federal 
Government nor the States can directly support religious schools, a concen- 
trated attack was made upon its rationale. The focus of this attack was on the 
Court’s rending of history; that, in fact, the purpose of the first amendment 
was minerely to strike at the official establishment of a Single sect, creed, or a 
religion, as exists in FEneland, and that the amendment was not intended to 
prohibit nonpreferential nid to all religions.® This view has been vigorously 
argued by some scholars. For present purposes if is sufficient to note that 
it was presented to and considered by the Supreme Court in AfcCollum v. Board 
of Education, supra. While it might be argued that Justice Reed adopted 
this view in his dissent, it is plain that the eight other members of the Court 
rejected it. The question is not open today. 

The VeCollum case involved the constitutionality of the system of “released 
time’ adepted in Champaign, Ill. Under an arrangement made with various 


6 Earlier thixs year the Supreme Court dismissed an appeal for want of a substantial 
Federal question in Snyder v. Town of Newtown, 365 U.S. 299. a ease in which the Con- 
necticut Supreme Court of Errors, on the authority of Everaon, upheld the constitutionality 
of providine bus transportition to parochial school students. Justice Douglas, who had 
voted with the majority in Freraon, and Justice Frankfurter. who had voted with the m1- 
Weta both especially noted their votes to have the Supreme Court review the Connecticut 

ecision. 

See J. M. O'Neill. “Religion and Education Under the Constitution” (1949). The use 
of the O’Nefl!l thesis by counsel in the McCollum case is referred to in Pfeffer. “Church 
and State: Something Less Than Separation,” 19 U. of Chi. L. Rev. 1, 2 (1951). 
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religious faiths, representatives of those faiths were permitted to offer classes 
in religious instruction in the public schools. The classes were held once a 
week for 30 minutes in the lower grades and 45 in the higher grades. The 
te:chers were not paid by the public school authorities, and the classes were 
uttended only by students whose parents had requested it. Students who did 
not choose the program continued their secular studies in other classrooms. 
Justice Black, writing the opinion of the Court, stated that the arrangement was 
clearly prohibited by the holding in Everson: 

“The foregoing facts, without reference to others that appear in the record, 
show the use of tax-supported property for religious instruction and the close 
cooperntion between the school authorities and the relizious council in promot- 
ing religious education. The operation of the State's compulsory education 
system thus assists and is integrated with the program of religious instruction 
carried on by separate religious sects. Pupils compelled by law to go to school 
for secular education are released in part from their legal duty upon the con- 
dition that they attend the religious classes. This is beyond all question a 
utilization of the tax-established and tax-supported public school system to aid 
religious groups to spread their faith. And it falls squarely under the ban of 
the 1st amendment (made applicable to the States by the 14th) as we in- 
terpreted it in Ltcrson v. Board of Education, * * *” (333 U.S. 209-210). 

He went on to state: 

“Recoguizing that the Illinois program is barred by the 1st and 14th amend- 
ments if we adhere to the views expressed both by the majority and the minority 
in the Evcrson case, counsel for the respondents challenge those views as dicta 
and urge that we reconsider and repudiate them. They argue that historically 
the first amendment was intended to forbid only Government preference of one 
religion over another, not an impartial governmental assistance of :ll religions. 
In addition, they ask that we distinguish or overrule our holding in the Ercrson 
case that the 14th amendment made the ‘establishment of religion’ clause of the 
Ist amendment applicable as a prohibition against the States. After giving 
full consideration to the arguments presented we are unable to accept either 
of these contentions” (id., 211). 

Zorach v. Clauson, supra, is the last case in which the Supreme Court has 
considered the “establishment of religion” prohibition. It also involved “re- 
leased time.” There the plan permitted students actually to be released from 
the public schools at their parents’ request in order to obtain religious instrue- 
tion elsewhere. The churches participating reported to the schools the names 
of children released from school who did not appear for religious instruction. 
In a 6 to 3 decision, the Court concluded that there was no element of coercion 
in the plan and that the only issue involved was whether public schools may 
excuse those who wish to worship or obtain religious instruction. The prin- 
ciples of the earlier cases were, however, carefully preserved. The Court stated: 

“Government mav not finance religious groups nor undertake religions instrue- 
tion nor blend secular and sectarian education nor use secular institutions to 
force one or some religion on any person. But we find no constitutional re- 
quirement which makes it necessary for Government to he hostile to religion 
and to throw its weight against efforts to widen the effective scope of religious 
influence. The Government must be neutral when it comes to competition be- 
tween sects. It may not thrust any sect on any person. It may not make a 
religious observance compulsory. It may not coerce anyone to attend church, 
to observe a religious holiday. or to take religious instruction. But it can close 
its doors or suspend its operations as to those who want to repair to their religi- 
ous sanctuary for worship or instruction. No more than that is undertaken 
here” (343 U.S., at 314). 

In separate dissents, Justices Black, Frankfurter, and Jackson said that since 
in effect the machinery of the State was being used to provide pupils to religious 
gronps, the plan was constitutionally indistinguishable from that held invalid 
in McCollum. 

The majority opinion. while emphasizing that ours fis a religious Nation. with 
profound religions traditions affecting and intermingling with secular activities 
(id.. at 313-314), does not abandon the basic view of the first amendment 


Tin his concurring opinion. Justice Frankfurter also made it clear that “the Ist and 
14th amendments have a secniar reach far more penetrating in the conduct of Gavernment 
than merely to forbid an ‘established church’” (id.. 213). Instiee TIackson who, tn a 
separate concurrence expresaed dowhts as to the standing of the complainant and the scope 
of the relief cranted, concurred in this opinion. 
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adopted in Everson and McCollum. The most that can be said is that the opinion 
evidenced a somewhat more flexible attitude toward problems of separation. 

The State court cases which have been decided since Everson have interpreted 
that case and McCollum and Zorach as precluding use of public funds to pay 
tuition at sectarian schools. Almond v. Day (197 Va. 419, 89 S.E. 2d 851 (1955) ), 
held that State payments to sectarian elementary and secondary schools for 
the education of war orphans violated the first amendment because such pay- 
ments utilize—— 

‘“* * * public funds to support religious institutions contrary to the principles 
laid down in Everson * * *. It affords sectarian groups an invaluable aid in 
that it helps to provide pupils for their religious classes through use of the 
State’s compulsory public school machinery * * *. It compels taxpayers to 
contribute money for the propagation of religious opinions which they may not 
believe’ (89 S.E. 2d, at 858). 

Siart v. South Burlington Town School District (167 A. 2d 514 Vt. (1961) ), 
involved a school district which did not maintain a high school. Pursuant to 
statute the parents were permitted to choose schools, and the district paid the 
tuition. Under this plan it made tuition payments to Catholic high schools. 
The court read the Everson, McCollum, and Zorach cases as raising the follow- 
ing question, which it answered affirmatively : 

“Does the payment of tuition to a religious denominational school by a public 
entity finance religions instruction, to work a fusion of secular and sectarian 
education?” (167 A. 2d, at 520). 

The court. although noting that the district did not maintain a public high 
school, that the Catholic schools involved had been approved by the State board 
of education, and that non-Catholic students were not required to attend re. 
ligious instruction, concluded, nevertheless, that the first amendment had been 
violated. 

The foregoing two cases are the only State court decisions since Everson that 
have dealt with the payment of tuition to sectarian schools. Both hold such 
payments unconstitutional on the basis of that authority. Other State cases, 
however. have sustained payments to other types of sectarian institutions in 
specialized circumstances. Thus, payments for the support and maintenance of 
neglected and dependent children in denominational homes and institutions 
were upheld because they were considered as reimbursement rather than a use 
of appropriated funds prohibited by the State constitution (Schade v. Allegheny 
County Institution District, 386 Pa. 507, 126 A. 2d 911 (1956)). Payments to 
sectarian institutions have also been justified where the funds were used exclu- 
sively for public purposes and the institution merely operated as a conduit for 
those purposes. In Opinion of the Justices (99 N.H. 519, 113 A. 2d 114 (1955)), 
there was involved a proposed New Hampshire law which would have provided 
annual grants-in-aid to hospitals in the State offering nurses’ training. This aid 
would have gone only to charitahle hospitals, including sectarian ones which did 
not discriminate on the basis of the religion of either students or patients. Hold- 
ing that the grant program would not violate either the first amendment or its 
New Hampshire equivalent, the court stated : 

“The purpose of the grant * * * is neither to aid any particular sect or 
denomination nor all denominations, but to further the teaching of the science of 
nursing * * *. The aid is available to all hospitals offering training in nursing 
without regard to the auspices under which thev are conducted or to the religious 
heliefs of their managements. so long as the aid is used for nurses’ training ‘and 
for no other instruction or purnose’ * * *. If some denomination incidentally 
derives a henefit through the release of other funds for other uses. this result is 
immaterial * * *. A hospital operated under the auspices of a religious denom- 
ination which receives funds under the nrovisions of this bill acts merely as a 
conduit for the expenditure of public funds for training which serves exclusively 
the public purpose of public health and is completely devoid of sectarian doctrine 
and nurposes. 

“The fundamental proposition that public moneys shall be used for a public 
purpose only has not prevented the use of private institutions as a conduit to 
accomplish the public objectives” (113 A. 2d, at 116) .° 


SA similar earlv holding hv the Supreme Court is Bradfield v. Roberts (175 U.S. 291 
(1899}). There the Court held that the Ist amendment did not preclude the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia from entering {nto a contract with an eleemosynary 
corporation orctanized by Catholic sisters for the construction of buildings to be operated 
as part of the hospital. 
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The Everson, McCollum, and Zorach cases have also inspired a large body of 
scholarly comment. Appendix A is a representative bibliography of such com- 


ment. In appendix B we shall briefly describe some of the representative views 
contained in such comment. 


WI. THE RELEVANT CRITERIA 


The foregoing review suggests the relevancy of several considerations in deter- 
mining the constitutional reach cf the first amendment. The Supreme Court 
has made it absolutely clear that public funds and public property may not be 
used for the purpose of assisting any or all religions. In the Frerson and McCol- 
lum cases, it has unequivocally rejected the historical argument, whatever itx 
merits, that the establishment clause merely forbids State favoritism among 
religions. 

The initial inquiry, therefore, must be whether a given legislative proposal is 
honestly designed to serve an otherwise legitimate public purpose and is not 
a mere subterfuge for religious support. Application of the test is not always 
easy. In the Frcrson case the majority characterized the New Jersey law as 
related to the health and safety of children—a legitimate jublic concern. It 
was likened to police and fire protection services, concededly legitimate “bene- 
fits’ to religious institutions, “incidental” to the larger public interest (330 U.S., 
at 16-18). The dissenters viewed the statute differently. They pointed out that, 
contrary to the Court's interpretation, it discriminated agninst other private 
schools. And all four dissenting Justices characterized the statute as having the 
purpose of getting the child to school—an indispensable part of his education— 
rather than protecting his health and safety. Indeed. the choracterization 
largely decided the case for both majority and minority. Justice Black for the 
majority suggested that once the characterization is made in his fashion, it might 
well be a violation of the 14th amendment and the free exercise clause of the 
first to discriminate on religious grounds. 

This analysis is confirmed by WeCollum where the Court forbade the use of 
public school facilities for religious instruction during “released time.” Here 
there could be no possible public purpose except to assist and support religious 
ednucation—a purpose the Court found proscribed by the first amendment.’ 

The existence of a bona fide legislative purpose does not, however, validate a 
mensure irrespective of any collateral benefit that might be rendered to a 
religious institution. Assume a legitimate public purpose not explicitly or im- 
plicitly related to religious support. as in the concededly constitutional examples 
cited in Lverson—police, fire, sewage, and (on Frerson’s assumptions) trans- 
portation. Could it properly be contended, for example, that since improving 
educational standards generally is a legitimate public purpose. any program 
which has that for an objective is constitutional irrespective of the establish- 
ment clause of the first amendment? If the objective is legitimate, are the bene- 
fits bestowed on religious schools always and necessarily “incidental’? We 
think not. The end cannot always justify the means. And where the means 
employed result in fact in support of religious institutions, the constitutional 
judgment cannot be avoided. 

The problem area, then, is with regard to legislation which has a constitution- 
ally legitimate public purpose but which at the same time has the additional 
side effect of benefiting a religious institution. This was the problem raised by 
Everson, and the difficulty of its resolution is evidenced both by the 5-4 division 
of the Court itself and the widespread comment it engendered. How is the line 
to be drawn between what is proscribed and what is permissible’ Once a bene- 
fit to a religious institution is conceded, what are the relevant criteria for deter- 
mining that it is merely ‘incidental’? What factors are to be taken into ac 
count and evaluated? 

As Justice Douglas acknowledged in Zorach, we live in a culture and society 
in which religion has played and continues to play a vital role. It is not pos- 
sible to separate religion completely from other aspects of life. and the Con- 
stitution dees not require the impossible. There may be no wholly logical dis- 
tinction between tux exemption of religious property and governmental grants 


2In the McCollum case, the Court stated: ‘Here not only are the State's tax-supported 
public school buildings used for the dissemination of religious doctrines. The State also 
affords sectarian groups an fnvaluable aid in that it helps to provide pupils for thelr 
religious classes through use of the State’s compulsory public school machinery. This is 
not separation of church and state” (333 U.S. at 212). 
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to construct religious edifices. Yet the whole history of church and state and 
the constitutional policy embodied in the first amendment put tax exemption and 
grants at opposite poles.” Neither the majority nor dissenters in Everson could 
suggest an easy, workable rule of thumb against which to measure all govern- 
mental aid. But history, the language of the Constitution, the judicial deci- 
sions, and past practices do furnish an understanding of the criteria that are 
relevant toa judgment. 


1. How closely is the benefit related to the religious aspects of the institution 
aided? 

We are here concerned, as previously, with the underlying problem of dis- 
tinguishing aid to the public generally, or general classes thereof, from aid to 
religion in particular. As the fire, police, and sewage examples indicate, 
churches and other religious institutions may receive benefits in their capacities 
as members of the general public and as property owners. The Constitution 
does not require that they be discriminated against or be excluded from a gen- 
eral class conceptually and factually unconnected with religion, i.e., property 
owners.!! So, too, a church or church school may receive tax exemption when 
classified with others as “nonprofit” organizations. Again it meets the group 
criteria, and there is no constitutional obligation to exclude it from benefits 
common to the class. Similarly, it may be said validly that children, as such, 
constitute a class which is a proper object of general welfare legislation. The 
State has a legitimate concern with their health, their safety, and, indeed, their 
education. It may extend financial assistance in various ways to achieve these 
ends. But where this assistance is also assistance to a religious institution, 
the means become crucial. One horn of the constitutional dilemma is that the 
State may aid a child to achieve a sound body and a sound mind; the other is 
that the State may not aid the religious instruction of a child. 

To adopt without qualification the theory that whatever benefits the child 
is ipso facto constitutional is to ignore the obverse prohibition. It either proves 
too much or proves nothing at all. The crucial question then becomes separat- 
ing the permissible from the prohibited, the éducational function from the 
religious one. 

The clearest case is “across the board” aid, which necessarily includes items 
of aid that are closely related to the religious function. No separation is even 
attempted, and therefore general State grants to sectarian education would 
seem to be plainly prohibited. Public schools have already been constitu- 
tionally prohibited from providing classrooms for religious instruction during 
released time at no measurable cost to the public purse. <A fortiori the Govern- 
ment is prohibited from granting funds to sectarian schools which would, di- 
rectly or indirectly, serve the same prohibited use. 

Milk, school lunch, medical inspection and services, and such like do not raise 
substantial problems because they do not closely tie in with the religious func- 
tion served.12 The Supreme Court has put transportation in the same category. 
True, all such programs make the sectarian school more attractive education- 
ally than it would otherwise be. But the Constitution does not require the 
State to handicap religious institutions or force parents to prejudice their 
children’s heaith in exercising their constitutionally protected right to a sec- 
tarian education. 

The same principle may, perhaps, be extended to textbooks for the use of 
individual students where the books in question are common to the secular and 
sectarian educational systems.!3 It might also be extended to some equipment, 
or possibly to facilities, designed for special purposes totally unconnected with 
the religious functions of the schools. 

How far this type of assistance, unquestionably of benefit to the sectarian 
school, can go cannot be conclusively stated. Unavoidably we are dealing here 
with matters of degree. State court cases indicate that it may be possible to 
make a tenable distinction between aid to sectarian hospitals and aid to sec- 
tarian schools.'4 The Supreme Court put transportation at the outer limits 


10See Paulsen, “Preferment of ss Sa Institutions in Tax and Labor Legislation,” 
14 Law & Contemp. Prob. 144. 147-152 (1949) : Van Alstyne. “Tax Exemption of Church 
Property.” 20 Ohio St. L.J. 461 (1959) : note, 49 Colum. L. Rev. 968 (1948). 

11 The same could be said of according the benefits of State incorporation laws to churches. 

13 See Pfeffer, ‘‘Church, State, and Freedom” (1953), at 474-475. 

13 See footnote 4. supra. 

16 See, for example, “Opinion of the Justices,” supra; cf. Schade v. Allegheny County 
Institutional District, supra. 
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of the constitutionally permissible. Those who see no distinction between 
transportation and any other form of assistance whatsoever should keep in 
mind that, apparently, the Court did. 


». Of what economic significance is the benefit? 


The spectrum of monetary benefits begins with an outright grant and moves 
through various loan arrangements to the most limited form of assistance, the 
contract for specified services. 

The benefits of a grant are clear. Significant support is provided to the 
recipient. Moreover, the absence of any required repayment enables the recip- 
ient to free its own funds for any purposes, including those which directly 
support religious aspects of the institution. 

A loan confers economic benefit of less degree but not of a different quality 
than a grant. <A loan represents a grant of credit. When made at a rate of 
interest below what is normally available to the borrower, it also constitutes 
ni grant of the interest payments which are saved. Whatever the interest rate, 
the lending of credit can be analogized to the lending of a classroom prescribed 
in the McCollum case. While the Ercrson case did talk about the expenditure 
of tax moneys as constituting the proscribed conduct, UWcCollum did not involve 
any expenditure, and, therefore, is closer to the loan situation. The lending of 
public property and the lending of public credit seem indistingcuishable 2s forms 
of governmental assistance. And in the Zorach case, Justice Douglas, speaking 
for the majority, expressly stated: “Government may not finance religious 
groups * * *” (343 U.s., at 314). It is our view that the statement, admitted 
dictum, was not confined to grant assistance. 

It is also important to recognize that the measurement of economic value is 
not necessarily the same from the standpoint of the governmental donor and the 
private recipient. While a loan at slightly above the prevailing rate of Govern- 
ment borrowing mighi involve no economic loss from the standpoint of tax- 
payers, it might. nonetheless, be vf measurable e-onomic assistance to private 
institution unable to secure reasonable credit from nongovernment sources. 

Also relevant is whether the assistance provided enables a private institution 
to free its own funds for unrestricted purposes. To the extent that this occurs, 
the economic benefit becomes the type of “across the board” assistance which 
inevitably assists religious purposes. Unless a graut is earmarked for a specific 
purpose which would not otherwise be undertaken by the recipient, a grant 
program is more likely than a loan program to have the effect of releasing funds 
for constitutionally impermissible purposes. 

When the Government makes contracts for initiation of particular studies or 
grants for undertaking particular research. any benefit to a religious institution 
seems too remote to be constitutionally proscribed. Unlike an “across the board” 
vrant for “education” or an unrestricted grant for classroom construction and 
teacher snlaries, such programs are primarily to serve a special governmental 
interest, and the size of the fee or grant is closely related to the cost of the 
program. In such cases the religious benefits seem remote and incidental. 
Alternatives would require a preference to secular institutions which in many 
instnnces might be less well-equipped to carry out the required research. 


8. To what ertent is the selection of the institutions receiving benefits deter- 
mined by Government? 

There is an important difference between governmental programs that aid 
institutions as such (including sectarian institutions) or aid them on behalf of 
all their students and, on the other hand. programms that aid a small number 
of selected students whose choice of institution alone results in benefit to a 
sectarian school. In the former case the aid to sectarian institutions is an 
automatic consequence of Government action; in the latter, it is a matter of 
chance so far as Government is concerned. 

Under the original GI bill, each individual selected the institution he wished 
to attend, although the Government made the tuition payment directly to the 
institution. If the Government had selected the institution, however. it would 
obviously have presented a very different situation, and the mode of selection 
would have been more relevant than the identity of the payee of the Government 
check. 

A program of financial aid to qualified students attending institutions of their 
choice, to carry out a public policy of assisting unusually able students to 
develop their full potentialities, or to encourage study in subjects where there is 
a shortage of adequately trained persons to serve national needs, does not seem 
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to raise a serious question. The support which a particular religious institution 
might receive would depend upon the student’s choice and would seem, therefore, 
both indirect and incidental. From the governmental viewpoint it would depend 
upon chance, not governmental decision. There would seem to be no constitu- 
tional significance to the fact that, like other problems of probability, some 
statistical prediction might be possible of how much aid particular religious 
institutions might receive. Only if selective standards of eligibility of recipients 
were to be virtually abandoned so that all college students were eligible would 
the program appear a disguised method of assisting all colleges, including sec- 
tarian ones. Under such a system there would be no functional difference 
between the award of scholarships and direct payments to colleges on a per 
capita basis. A program so equivalent to direct subsidy would transcend, we 
believe, the constitutional prohibition. 

Everson put some emphasis on who received the assistance, student or institu- 
tion. From this it has been argued that while assistance to the institution 
itself is prohibited, assistance to the student is more likely permissible, even 
though, functionally viewed. a similar purpose is served. This view overstates 
the significance of form alone. We believe that who receives the benefit is 
important only where form serves a substantive end. The examples above 


illustrate that it is not simply the identity of the payee which is the determinant 
of constitutionality. 


4. What alternative means are available to accomplish the legislative objective 
without resulting in the religious benefits ordinarily prescribed? Could 
these benefits be avoided or minimized without defeating the legislative pur- 
pose or without running afoul of other constitutional objections? 


Within this category, where the constitutional significance of incidental 
religious assistance is discounted in part by necessity, one could include many 
of the traditional “benefits” received by church organizations: for example, 
police protection, fire protection, and sewage disposal, although these could also 
be justified by other criteria suggested above. The point is that protection of 
health and safety within the community cannot reasonably be accomplished 
without including religions institutions within the class of beneficiaries. Fur- 
thermore, to exclude religious institutions from the class benefited would prob- 
ably be violative of the first amendment as tending to prohibit freedom of 
worship and of the due process clause as an unreasonable classification. 

Another illustration of the criterion here applied lies in the employment of 
chaplains and the construction of churches and places of worship by the Armed 
Forces. The purpose of employing chaplains is related to the morale and dis- 
cipline of the forces, and it is difficult to see how an army could effectively per- 
form its military functions without making provision for the moral welfare of 
the troops. Inthe context of military operations, this purpose can be effectuated 
only by active assistance on the part of the Government. 

Conversely, to refuse to facilitate religious activities would be to throw the 
power of the Government against religion, not to maintain neutrality. To make 
it legally or factually impossible for a soldier to worship freely and to fail to 
adjust military necessity to religious freedom, within reasonable limitations, 
would itself be unconstitutional. Here, it seems, history and constitutional 
theory require cooperation of church and state not to breach, but rather to 
preserve, the “wall of separation.” Soldiers may not be coerced into church 
attendance, but making church attendance possible cannot, under the facts of 
military organization, be constitutionally proscribed. And the difference be 
tween using public facilities within the armed services and permitting the use 
of public facilities in the released time school cases is found in the different 
demands of military life and the life of schoolchildren in a typical American 
SR Rea case itself provides an example, for once it has been determined 
that the legislative purpose relates to the safety and health of children, it 1s 
difficult to see how it could be accomplished without including all children. 

One final example where the practicalities are relevant is the GI bill. The 
purpose of the bill was readjustment of veterans to civilian life by making it 
possible for them fo continue their education. To have conditioned their bene- 
fits on attendance at a secular institution would have been impractical in view 
of the number of veterans and the limited educational resources available. In 
view of the short-range duration and urgency of the program, the construction of 
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adequate additional facilities would have been impractical if not impossible.” 
Thus, the legitimate legislative purpose could not have been achieved by other 
reasonable means. 

One cannot blink at the difficulties of applying this criterion, nur do we suggest 
it is by any means conclusive. In some instances the support of religious iusti- 
tutions incident to a legitimate public policy may well be so direct and substau- 
tiul that the policy itself may be legislatively unattainable despite the absence 
of practical alternatives. 

One final argument made by proponents of governmental aid to nonprofit 
private schools should be mentioned. It has been suggested that the only 
criterion is whether or not the religious institution benelits qua religious insti- 
tution or as a member of a more general class. This argumeut seems to be 
directly contrary to Everson and meets none of the criteria which we believe 
are determinative of constitutionality. This argument seeks to avoid the Con- 
stitution rather than to apply its terms as judicially interpreted. Benetits of 
some kinds may be conferred upon general classes, as earlier suzgested—proper- 
ty owners, corporations, and nonprofit organizations—-but we do not believe 
that the prohibition of tax-raised “support” of religious institutions can be 
circumvented merely by giving like support to other institutious, Lowever 
humerous. 


IV. LEGISLATIVE PROGRAMS AND PROPOSALS 


Against the authority and criteria already discussed, this section considers 
legislative proposals which have been introduced or which may possibly be 
seriously urged. These are (A) general educational grants to private nonprofit 
elementary and secondary schools: (B) zeneral edvicutional lonus to private 
nonprofit elementary and secondary schools: (() special purpose programs. 


A. General educational grants to private nonprofit elementary and secondary 
schools 


Federal grants to sectarian schools for general educational purposes would 
run squarely into the prohibitions of the first amendment as interpreted in the 
Everson, McCollum, and Zorach cases. Grants for assistance in the construction 
of general school facilities and for increasing teachers’ salaries, to be adminis- 
tered by governmental agencies and made available directly to sectarian schools, 
are the clear case of what is proscribed by the Constitution. They meet none of 
the criteria suggested in the foregoing section. Indeed: if such grants would not 
violate the establishment provision of the first amendment as judicially inter- 
preted, it is difficult to think of a form of Government aid which would. Aid by 
way of grants to sectarian schools could only be justified by a reversal of the 
Supreme Court’s interpretation of the establishment clause and a new inter- 
pretation which would regard it as merely prohibiting discrimination among 
religions. Whatever its historical justification. this latter interpretation of the 
clause has been urged upon the Court in the cases cited and rejected by nine 
Justices in Frerson and by eight in MeCollum. While the tone of the Zorach 
opinion may imply a slight modification of the rigid separation doctrine esnponsed 
in VWcCollum, it is clear that it did not modify the Court's earlier interpretation 
of the establishment provision in any substantial way. Rather, the opinion 
reiterates the principle that Government mav not finance religious institutions. 

Since the Supreme Court has spoken, the only serious argument nut forward 
against this conclusion rests more on considerations of fairness than of law. 
The argument is that, because sectarian schools meet all prescrihed standards 
of education and because they contribute significantly to the education of Ameri- 
ean children, they should be entitled to governmental assistance. This argumert 
is bolstered by stating that. in effect, the refusal to grant assistance to children 
attending such schools constitutes a discrimination against them incompatible 
with the spirit of the fifth amendment. and, viewed realistically. violites the 
inandate of the first amendment against prohibiting the free exercise of religion. 

The difficulty with this viewpoint, apart from the fact that if has heen con- 
sistently rejected by the courts,” lies in the fact that students attending such 


%To have excluded from its benefits those veterans who. by conscience or preference. 
wished to attend sectarian institutions might conceivably have violated due process. 

%In Swart v. South Rurlington Town School District, 167 A. 2d 514, supra. the 
Supreme Court of Vermont forbade the payment of tuition by the school district for 
students attending a parochial school. In meeting the argument stated above, the Court 
said (at pp. 520-521): “Considerations of equity and fairness have exerted a strong ap- 
Peal to temper the severity of this mandate. The price it demands frequently {mposes 
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schools do so as a matter of free choice. If the choice is not “free” it is because 
of the religious beliefs of the individuals making the choice, not because of goy- 
ernmental edict. Since the public schools are open to all children without 
exception, it cannot be argued that constitutionally proscribed discrimination 
exists. 

The prohibition embodied in the free exercise provision of the first amend- 
ment is only a prohibition against Government action which interferes with 
religious freedom. The Constitution does not require the Government to create 
conditions which make the free exercise of religion less burdensome financially. 


B. General educational loans to private nonprofit elementary and secondary 
schools 


It has been suggested that even if grants to sectarian elementary and second- 
ary schools ure unconstitutional, long-term, low-interest loans would not be. 
While we believe that loans constitute a less substantial assistance to religion than 
outright grants, we are persuaded by the decisions of the Supreme Court that 
this proposal is no less a forin of support than grants and is equally prohibited 
by the Constitution. Loans are prohibited by the rationale of the Everson deci- 
sion, and this conclusion is reinforced by AfcCollum, where the Supreme Court 
declared unconstitutional the provision of classrooms in a public school for reli- 
gious instruction during “released time.” ?” No measurable cost to the Govern- 
ment was involved in the use of such facilities, yet the Court held that the use 
nonetheless constituted assistance to religion by a governmental entity in viola- 
tion of the establishment provision. 

Low-interest, across-the-board contruction loans do provide measurable eco- 
nomic benefit to religious institutions. Moreover, there is a total failure in this 
proposal to distinguish between those aspects of a school which are involved with 
religious teaching and those which may not be. This combination of factors 
when applied to elementary and secondary schools places the proposal beyond 
the limits of permissible assistance. 


C. SPECIAL PURPOSE PROGRAMS 


The Federal Government at present engages in a wide variety of statutory 
programs that have some impact on sectarian educational institutions. It is 
significant that the great bulk of Government-supported programs is in fields 
of higher education. Examples are aids for specialized training; or research 
connected with national defense, public health, or improving educational methods: 
or loans for college housing facilities or to permit needy students to attend 
college. In all such programs no direct connection with religion in present,” 
and the funds in each case appear adequately separated from any religious 
function to stay within constitutional bounds. 

Existing Federal programs at the elementary and secondary level are less 
extensive in number and size. Typically, such programs either bear a clear-cut 
relationship to children’s health or promote a special purpose with a clear 
national defense implication. These programs are devoid of any substantial 
aid to the relizious function, and such aid as might possibly occur is both remote 
and unavoidable. 


heavy burdens on the faithful parent. He shares the expense of maintaining the public 
school system, yet in loyalty to his child and his belief seeks religious training for the 
child elsewhere. But the same fundamental law which protects the liberty of a parent 
to reject the public system in the interests of his child's spiritual welfare, enjoins the 
state from pare pens in the religious education he has selected. See Pierce vy. Society 
of the Sistera, 268 U.S. 510, 45 S. Ct. 571. 69 L. Ed. 1070, 39 A.L.R. 468. 

“Equitable considerations, however compelling, cannot override existing constitutional 
barriers. Legixlatures and courts alike cannot deviate from the fundamental law.’ 

17 Although use of the pressures of the compulsory attendance laws was a factor in the 
decision, Zorach indicates that use of the school facilities Hppe the balance. 

18 One seeming exception, more apparent than real, has heen the ald given over a 
5-year period by the National Institute of Mental Health under 42 U.S.C. 242a, to three 
divinity schools to develop curricula for training clergymen in the recognition and under- 
standing of mental fllmess. For the purpose of such aid, clergymen along with teachers 
and lawyers are looked upon as groups which frequently deal with individunls in per- 
sonal difficulty. The develoment of training for such groups presents an opportunity 
to advance the practical utilization of psychiatric knowledge. Such aid would seem 
to fall, therefore, within the special purpose doctrine. 

A more difficult case is the program for the disposal of surplus Government property 
which includes sectarian institutions. Certainly measured by the criteria set out in this 
memorandum, this program has in some instances approached and, it can be arcued, has 
even transgressed constitutional boundaries. In most such cases, however, the property dis- 
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To what extent a special purpose provides constitutional legitimacy to assist- 
ance to elementary or secondary schools depends on the extent to which the 
specific objectives being advanced are unrelated to the religious aspects of 
sectarian education. The problem is complicated because assistance for one 
purpose may free funds which would otherwise be devoted to it for use to support 
the religious function and thus, in effect, indirectly yet substantially support 
religion in violation of the estublishment clause. At the present time, the 
National Defense Education Act permits the U.S. Commissioner of Education 
to make loans to private schools to acquire science, mathematics, or foreign 
language equipment. We belicve such loans are constitutional because the con- 
nection between loans for such purposes and the religious functions of a sec- 
tarian school seems to be nonexistent or minimal. Furthermore, the money 
is loaned at one-fourth of 1 percent above the current averave yield on all 
outstanding marketable obligations of the United States, thus avoiding char- 
acterization as more than a grant of credit. 

There may be some other special purposes for which loans would be equally 
defensible, but any specific proposal would have to be evaluated against the 
criteria discussed above. 

In considering whether an existing governmental program or a given proposal 
for hew governmental action exceeds constitutional limits of assistance to a 
religious institution. no single criterion is necessurily decisive. And none of 
the criteria we have discussed affords precise units of measurement susceptible 
of easy application. Nevertheless, each criterion is an aid to judgment. What 
is least likely to be constitutional can readily be distinguished from what is 
most likely to be constitutional. In forming a judgment as to legislative pro- 
posals in the middle ground, all relevant criteria must be accorded due con- 
sideration. Ultimately a judgment is required—not a doctrinaire conclusion as 
to what should be done or should not be done, but a reasoned consideration of 
how an imprecise statement of fundamental constitutional principles is likely 
to be applied to each particular factual situation. 


v. HIGHER EDUCATION 


This memorandum has discussed first amendment principles, relevant judicial 
decisions, and criteria for determining the constitutionality of specific levisla- 
tive proposals all in the context of elementary und secondary education. Since 
proposals are currently being advanced in the field of higher education, it is 
appropriate to give consideration to the significantly different context in which 
any constitutional problem concerning these proposals might arise. 

The constitutional principles involved are obviously the same whether the 
subject is elementary and secondary school education or higher education, but 
the factual circumstances surrounding the application of the principles are 
dramatically different. The reasons are largely historical. 

The history of education in the United States at the grammar and high school 
level is largely one of free public schools. While private institutions exist and 
cannot be constitutionally prohibited, the fact of the matter is that some 8&5 
percent of children in the United States are educated in public schools. The 
reason for this historically lies both in the public policy perceived in educating 
children and in the implementation of that policy by making education at the 
lower levels compulsory. In order to compel the education of children, States 
were obliged to provide a system of education which was open to all. In addi- 
tion, it was prohibited to the States to teach religion or to give a relivious 
education in such schools. Whatever other courses might have, in theory 
or even in fact. been possible, the States chose to implement their policy by a 
system of free public schools. 

The history of college and university education is almost precisely the op- 
posite. While from a relatively early date the Federal and some State govern- 
ments subsidized State universities and colleges, the bulk of advanced education 
has until recently been carried on by private institutions, the majority of which 
have a religious origin. 

Primary schooling bas long been accepted as essential for every American 
child, and secondary education is rapidly becoming recognized as almost equally 


pieced of did not directly benefit the religious programs and training in sectarian schools. 

n any event the general language. the long history In similar preceding programs, and 
the legislntive acquiescence In such disposal make quite clear the intention of Con- 
gress that sectarian institutions not be excluded altogether from the benefits of the 
program. 
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a necessity. Attendance at a university or college, on the other hand, hag 
always been a matter of individual decision, dictated or influenced by the cir. 
cumstances and preferences of the individual child and his family. Even today 
fewer than half of the high school graduates enter college on a full-time basis, 
and of these 41 percent are students in nonpublic institutions.” 

Reflecting these differences in history and practice, State laws everywhere 
require school attendance of all children for a substantial period of vears, 
whereas, needless to say, there is no corresponding requirement at the college 
level. Those children whose parents so elect may satisfy the compulsory attend- 
ance laws by attendance at private schools, but they are still subject to com- 
pulsion once that election has been made. The election can be reversed if the 
parents wish to do so—if not imemdiately, then at the start of the next school 
term or year—but while the election stands, the child is not absolved from en- 
forced attendance at classes, secular or sectarian as the case may be. 

The position of the college student is very different. His attendance is 
wholly voluntary, not merely a choice between alternative commands of the 
State. He is mature enough, moreover, to have made the decision to attend 
college and to select the institution best suited to his career objectives, or at 
least to have participated intelligently in those decisions. Furthermore, he 
can better understand the significance of sectarian aS compared to secular 
teaching. At some sectarian institutions he is not required to study religion, 
but if he chooses to do so, or chooses an institution where religious instruction 
is mandatory, he is merely asserting his constitutional right to the ‘‘free exer- 
cise thereof.” 

There are thus important differences between school and college, not only 
in terms of history and tradition but also in terms of the compulsory nature 
of attendance. There are differences, too, from the standpoint of the national 
interest involved. At the college and graduate levels the public institutions 
alone could not begin to cope with the number of voung men and women already 
in pursuit of higher education, and expansion of these institutions or the cre- 
ation of new ones sufficient to meet the expected increase of enrollment is out 
of the question. The effort which it is agreed must now be made in the field 
of higher education would, if confined to public institutions, force an evermore 
intensive selection of students and evermore concentrated effort to cuide them 
into fields of study deemed important to the national defense and welfare. It 
would likely induce these institutions to overemphasize particular fields of study 
to the detriment of a balanced curriculum. Such warping of our educational 
policies is not to be contemplated lightly, and, to the extent that Congress finds 
it appropriate to encourage expansion of our university and college facilities, 
Congress must be free to build upon what we have, the private as well as the 
publie institutions. 

All these considerations indicate that aid to higher education is less likely 
to encounter constitutional difficulty than aid to primary and secondary schools. 
The same considerations apply even more forcefully to graduate and specialized 
education. 

The administration bill to assist higher education authorizes loans to institu- 
tions, without distinguishing hetween public and private ones or between those 
under secular and sectarian sponsorship. It also provides for college scholar- 
ships awarded on a competitive basis. These scholarships may be used at any 
accredited college which the recipient selects. In addition, the bill provides 
for the payment to the college of a “cost of education” allowance to supplement 
the scholarship. 

Governmental assistance directly to colleges for the construction and expan- 
sion of academic facilities perhaps raises, in the case of sectarian institutions, 
a closer constitutional question than scholarships. Fundamentally the distinc- 
tion hetween assistance to sectarian colleges and assistance to sectarian ele 
mentary and high schools rests upon differences between the educational system 
which exists in the United States at the college and graduate school level and 
the predominantly free public educational svstem at the elementary and sec- 
ondary school level. These differences create importantly different factual 
circumstances against which the criteria previously discussed must be considered 
to determine the constitutional question. 


1 The U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, estimates 
that of those who graduate from high school, 43 percent enter college on a full-time basis 
and 19 nercent on a part-time basis. Of those who do enter, approximately 60 percent 
eventually graduate. 
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We are not, at the college level, dealing with a system of universal, free, com- 
pulsory education available to all students. The process is more selective, the 
education more specialized, and the role of private institutions vastly more 
important. There are obvious limitations upon what the Government can hope 
to accomplish by way of expanding public or other secular educational facilities. 
If the public purpose is to be achieved at all, it can only be achieved by a general 
exp:nsion of private as well us public colleges, of sectarian as well as secular 
ones. 

Loans for construction of facilities may be less constitutionally vulnerable 
than grants for the same purposes. But this distinction is not here the only one 
or perhaps even the crucial one. More important are the distinctive factors 
present in American higher education: the fact that the connection between 
religion and education is less apparent and that religious indoctrination is less 
pervasive in a sectarian college curriculum; the fact that free public education 
is not available to all qualified college students; the desirability of maintaining 
the widest possible choice of colleges in terms of the student's educational needs 
in a situation no longer limited by the necessity of attending schools located 
close to home; the extent to which particular skills can be imparted only by a 
relatively few institutions; the disastrous national consequences in terms of 
improving educational standards which could result from exclusion of, or dis- 
crimination against, certain private institutions on ground of religious connec 
tion; and the fact that, unlike schools, the collegiate enrollment does not have 
the power of State compulsion supporting it. 

All of the foregoing factors related to higher education are, of course, relevant 
to the scholarship grants. In addition, the decision as to which college is at- 
tended is entirely controlled by the student. 

The additional cost-of-education grant paid to the institution is also, in effect. 
closer to a scholarship than a grant to support the institution chosen. Tuitions 
vary among colleges owing both to cost differentials and the size of endowment 
and annual private or public subsidy, but invariably the cost of education exceeds 
the tuition charged. It is to take account of this fact that the scholarship erant 
is supplemented by a cost-of-education allowance. In essence, it too is subject 
to the student’s, not the Government’s, educational choice. 

The payment to the institution is in reality merely a supplement to the schol- 
arship, no less valid constitutionally than the scholarship itself. To regard such 
payments as unconstitutional would make the question of who receives the pay- 
ment the one decisive criterion and sacrifice substance to form. 

Weighing all these factors, we conclude that the administration’s proposals 
for higher education are within constitutional limits.2° 


VI, JUDICIAL REVIEW 


The constitutionality of existing Federal legislation which confers some in- 
cidental benefits upon sectarian educational institutions has never been tested 
in the courts. Federal spending legislation ordinarily carries no provisions for 
judicial review. In the absence of such provisions, the only challenges to spend- 
ing legislation usually come in the form of suits by individual taxpayers. These 
litigants lack standing sufficient to sue in a court of the United States, and 
where a party to a lawsuit lacks sufficient Standing, there is no “case or con- 
troversy” which the Federal courts may decide. This requirement of a “case or 
controversy” is imposed upon the Federal courts by article III of the Constitu- 
tion, and there appears to be no way in which legislation can dilute this require 
ment. 

The Federal rule with regard to standing to sue on the part of a taxpayer was 
established in 1923 in the case of UWassachusetts v. Mellon (262 U.S. 447), and is 
Significantly different from the position of a taxpayer in a municipality. In that 
case, Mr. Justice Sutherland distinguished the two positions as follows: 

“But the relation of a taxpayer of the United States to the Federal Govern- 
ment is very different. His interest in the moneys of the Treasury—partly 
realized from taxation and partly from other sources—is Shared with millions 
of others; is comparatively minute and indeterminable; and the effect upon 


It should be pointed out that decisions of the Supreme Court discussing other probl 
in the field of education have emphasized that different considerations apply fo higtiee 
education as against elementary and secondary education. Contrast Hamilton vy. Regents 
293 U.S. 245 (1934) (higher education) with Bolling v. Sharpe, 347 U.S. 297 (1954) : 
Brown v. Board of Education, 347 U.S. 483 (1954): Board of Education vy. Barnette, 319 
U.S. 624 (1943) (elementary and secondary education). : 
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future taxation, of any payment out of the funds, so remote, fluctuating and un- 
certain, that no basis is afforded for an appeal to the preventive powers of a 
court of equity” (262 U.S., at 487). 

The Federal courts are similarly barred from considering an appeal from a 
State court where a taxpayer’s interest is not substantial (Doremus v. Board of 
Education, 342, U.S. 429 (1952) ). 

Because of the rule in Massachusetts v. Mellon, existing Federal aids to edu- 
cation to have presumably been immune to attack in the courts on the ground 
that they violate the Constitution. There is, therefore, no significance to be 
attributed to the fact that the existing programs have not been litigated. We 
can regard them as precedents only for what the Congress and the President, 
not the Supreme Court, regard as within the first amendment. 

If Congress wishes to make possible a constitutional test of Federal aid to 
sectarian schools, it might authorize judicial review in the context of an actual 
case or controversy between the Federal Government and an institution seeking 
some form of assistance. 

For example, Congress could direct the Commissioner of Education to make 
some benefit available to private schools with a requirement that such benefit 
shall not contribute to an establishment of religion or prohibit the free exercise 
thereof. The same legislation would also provide for a hearing on a written 
record of any application rejected and a statement of findings by the Comnis- 
soiner. The Commissioner's decision rejecting any application for a benefit 
would be made subject to judicial review. If the Commissioner were to reject 
the application of a sectarian school on the ground that extending the benefit 
would violate the statutory provision embodying the prohibition of the first 
amendment, the applicant could then in effect litigate the consitutional question 
in court. 

In the absence of some such statutory provisions, there appears to be no real- 
istic likelihood that Federal legislation raising the constitutional issues dis- 
cussed in this memorandum will be resolved by judicial decision. 


ALANSON W. WILLCox, 
General Counsel, Department of Health, Hducation, and Welfare. 
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DESCRIPTION OF SOME RFPRESEN "ATIVE. COMMINTS ON THE EVERSON, McCorr.uM, 
AND ZORACH CASES 


The views of the scholars who have commented on the Everson, If{cCollum, 
and Zorach cases fall roughly into three categories: (1) The view that an in- 
flexible doctrine of separation has the effect of restraining religious freedom in 
violation of the first amendment and that the holding in Everson was correct 
as far as it went and logically should be extended to permit governmental aid to 
children attending sectarian schools; (2) the view that the separation must be 
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absolute and that Everson was therefore incorrectly decided; and (3) the view 
that there is room for cooperation between church and state so that govern- 
mental aid for education ix not invalid because sectarian schools receive inci- 
dental benefits, provided that the aid is aimed at achieving a broad public 
purpose. 

1. The view that czrtensive Federal aid is constitutionally permissible-—At 
present there are about 6,752,000 elementary and secondary school pupils in non- 
public schools." Of these more than 80 percent are in Roman Catholic schools.’ 
Confronted by rising costs in the economy generally and in education spe 
cifically, Catholic parents contend that in effect they are subject to double 
taxation. Although some Catholic spokesmen disclaim any attempts to obtain 
general public school support of religious schools because they believe it may 
endanger religious liberty and hence would be satisfied with long-term, low- 
interest loans,’ there are others who would like to see far more pervasive Federal 
aid to sectarian schools and the ‘“child-benefit"’ theory extended to include aid 
either to the sectarian institution itself or to the parent. 

For example, Professor Weclew is of the opinion that as from the standpoint 
of public welfare no distinction can be drawn in Federal aid to education be- 
tween the university and elementary school levels.‘ He says: ° 

“Health, emotional stability, and literacy come more and more to be recognized 
as community assets in which governmept has a vital concern. These assets 
should be developed and not simply ignored as far as private schools are con- 
cerned because parents exercise their constitutional right to send their children 
tv religious schools. Programs promoting these matters of vital concern when 
set up in religious schools leave the State and children as beneficiaries, and the 
religious Schools only benefit incidentally.” 

After enumerating various programs under different acts of Congress which 
have provided assistance both to sectarian institutions and to the individuals 
utilizing sectarian institutions, Weclew concludes: °® 

“We can only conclude that the wall of separation is permeable, lacks definite 
boundaries, and is of uncertain height. Time, place, circumstances, and sub- 
ject matter determine what degree of Separation there shall be. There are 
areas where none will deny that the maximum degree of separation is best for 
all. There are areas where Separation is unnecessary. undesirable, or im- 
possible.” 

The opinion frequently expressed by the supporters of all-out aid to parochial 
Schools is that the existing restrictive system actually operates to abridge the 
first amendment’s guarantee of freedom of religion. They say that where the 
Catholic parent has no real choice under existing laws but to violate his con- 
science because compelled by economic pressures to send his children to a public 
school, then the law has fallen short of protecting religious liberty for all— 
poor and rich alike. 

This view, vigorously espoused by Professor Henle,” is as follows: 

“We cannot, as Americans, simply say that this religious scruple is their own 
affair: that they may come to the public schools if they want aid, but. if they 
choose not to do so, that’s their own affair. This religious conscience is one 
of the factors in the case and must be taken into account by the Government. 
Religious liberty and the prohibition of religious qualifications are meaningless 
unless they relate to the precise pecularities of each type of conscience. Hence, 
our courts have shown a punctilious and precise concern to protect the con- 
Sciences even of minorities commonly regarded as extremists * 


* * * ® * *x * 


1U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Office of Eduention: “Projected 
Bnrollments in Full-Time Public and Nonpublic Elementary and Secondary Day Schools.” 
The figure for nonpublic schools {x 15.2 pereent of the estimated total of schoolchildren, 
kindergarten through grade 12, there be ng approximately 37,551,000 children in public 
schools. The total estimated enrollment, public and nonpublic, is 44,303.000. 

? Based on data from “Summary of Catholic Edueation, 1959." National Catholie Con- 
ference. Department of Education, Washington, D.C.. which states that the October 1959 
enrollment in Catholic elementary and secondary schools was 5,087,197. When projected 
this indicates 1960-61 enrollments in the neighborhood of 5.240.000. 

> Rev. Neil G. McCluskey. S.J.. editor of the Catholic monthly, America. quoted in the 
New York Times, Mar. 12. 1961, p. E9. 

Bye oe? “Church and State: How Much Separation,” 10 De Paul, L.J. 1, 19-21 (1960). 


61d. 26. 
™ Henle, “American Principles and Religious Schools,’ 3 St. Louis U.L.J. 237 (1955). 
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“It might be said that the economic pressure is no concern of the State. Yet, 
it is our concern as Americans not to render lipservice to an abstract religious 
liberty, but to work it out and safeguard it in the concrete. As a matter of 
fact, in the area of labor law, the courts have recognized ‘economic pressure’ 
as destroying any real choice when it is actually present. If, in the factual 
situation, there is no real choice, under the law, except to violate one’s con- 
science, then the law is not safeguarding religious liberty. And this is the 
worst form of religious discrimination, because it allows true religious liberty 
ouly to those who can afford it. American ideals demand an arrangement which 
will allow religious liberty for each man’s conscience, for Catholic, Protestant, 
Jew, and unbeliever, for rich and poor alike” (p. 248). 

Under Henle’s theory, State aid should be made available to parents whose 
children go to sectarian Schools in the same way as it is to those parents whose 
children go to public schools. 

He says: 

“We are thus faced with this practical situation: American ideals and prin- 
ciples demand that the educational aid, intended to be made available to all 
through the public school, should actually be made available to all American 
children whether they attend a public school or, for reasons of conscience, a 
religious school. The Lutheran parent or child, the Catholic parent or child, 
the Seventh Day Adventist parent or child, and so forth, who need and want 
this aid, are entitled to an equivalent share of public aid from the funds to 
which they also contribute under the law” (p. 248). 

Under Henle’s views, a precedent is the program of veteran’s educational 
benefitx. except that he would permit the choice of school to be made by the 
parent rather than by the student: 

“In a similar manner we could work out a plan envisioning the child or 
parent as the beneficiary of all funds collected for educational purposes; if 
the parent selected the public school the funds can be made available through 
the public school: if, for conscience reasons, the parent selected a religious 
school. the fees (to a fair amount) could be paid in the name of the child or 
parent and in view of the education, not of the religious functions of the in- 
stitution” (p. 251). 

Cast in somewhat different language, the argument for “proportionate aid” 
to sectarian schools is that the general welfare clause of the Constitution (art. 
I, sec. 8). which is the basis for Federal aid to education, should not be con- 
strued as requiring religious conSiderations as a standard for inclusion for 
exclusion of beneficiaries. In this connection, Professor Costanzo says: * 

“Federal aid to education which excludes religious schools from its benefi- 
ciaries precisely because of their religious profession and affiliation may place 
Congress in the incongruous role of promulgating a law prejudicial to the ‘free 
exercise thereof’ clause: of establishing a preferential status for a secularized 
education as more worthy of its benefits than religious education, and find itself 
in the unenviable position of constructively setting a religious test as a norm 
for inclusion amongst the beneficiaries in the exercise of its general welfare 
powers. and. lastly. allow, if not actually intend, that exercise of religious liberty 
in education become a liability before the law in the disbursement of the benefits 
of thelaw. This would convert the ‘no establishment’ clause into an affirmative 
official action in favor of nonreligious education.” 

2. The view that absolute separation is constitutionally required —A Jeading 
exponent of the absolute separation doctrine is Leo Pfeffer whose hook. “Church 
State and Freedom” (1953). is widely known and cited. Pfeffer draws heavily 
on the dissents of Justices Jackson and Rutledge in the Everson case in chal- 
lenging the conelusion reached by the majority of the Court that by furnishing 
bus transportation to pupils attending sectarian schools, the State is doing no 
more than it does when it provides police protection for children crossing the 
street or when it supplies fire protection : 

“It is submitted that both these assumptions rest on fictions. As both dis- 
senting opinions. by Justices Jackson and Rutledge, point out, the New Jersey 
statute and the Fwing resolution do not provide transportation for children on 
the streets: they provide transnortation only for children going to achool, either 
to a vublie school or to a Catholic parochial school. A child going to visit a 
neighbor or to a motion picture theater is just as much subject to the hazards 


8Cortanzo, “Federal Aid to Education and Religious Liberty,” 36 U. Det. 1.7. 1, 42 
1958). 
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of the road as a child going to school. Yet New Jersey did not make any provi- 
sion for the transportation of children going to any destination other than 
school—public or parochial. If New Jersey had so provided, none would dis- 
pute that the purpose of the legislation was to provide welfare benefits—indis- 
putably within the State’s police power. Since it was restricted to school trans- 
portation, it would seem clear that the purpose of the legislation was to pro- 
vide an educational service. 

“It would therefore seem fallacious to equate—as Justice Black did—bus 
transportation and police or fire protection. The purpose of supplying traffic 
police is to protect children from accidents: all children are protected, Catholics 
and Protestants, believers and nonbelievers. The purpose of supplying fire 
protection is to preserve society's economic ussets, whether in the form of church 
buildings or burlesque theaters. But the purpose of supplying bus transporta- 
tion is to get children to school, not (at least. primarily) to protect them from 
traffic hazards.” ® 

So too, Pfeffer finds strong support in Justice Jackson's dissent in Everson 
in his (Pfeffer’s) opposition to the argument that Catholic parochial schools 
provide the secular education which the State is empowered to provide. In the 
sume vein, Pfeffer says: *° 

“These authoritative church writings leave little doubt that the education 
received in Catholic parochial schools is not the secular education which a 
State may constitutionally provide or pay for.” 

In Pfeffer’s view, if reimbursement for bus transportation may be justified 
under the State’s police power to provide for the welfare of children. so may 
other expenditures of 2 similar character: fireproofing sectarian schools: repair 
of unsafe walls and ceilings. their replacement, and the like.” 

Despite his strong views respecting various aspects of parochial education, 
Pfeffer. as well as others in the “absolute separation” school, is able to dis- 
tinguish the assistance discussed above from the aid rendered by a State in 
providing free medical and dental services or free hot lunches to children in 
parochial schools: 

“These are not educational services but true welfare henefits. A child needs 
medical and dental care and hot lunches, whether he goes to a public scheol, 
to a parochial school, or to no school at all. But he does not need transporta- 
tion to a school unless he receives instruction at that school: and only in that 
ease is his safety and health protected if the school building is fireproof and 
the rooms warm and ventilated.” ” 

Professor Konvitz of Cornell University may he considered as another advocate 
of absolute separation. He has tried to answer the arguments of Father Wilfred 
Parsons * that parochial schools, insofar as they satisfy Government standards 
for the teaching of secular subjects, should receive financial support to pay 
the costs of those teaching these subjects. The thrust of Konvitz’s argument 
is that under official Catholic doctrine all the teaching and the whole organiza- 
tion of the school, including teachers and books, are under the supervision 
of the church: that religion is the foundation of the student’s training not 
only in the elementary school but in the intermediate and higher institutions 
of learning as well.* It is from education in the parochial school that there 
springs Catholic growth, cohesion, discipline, and loyalty. Knovity savs: 

“When this official philosophy of Catholic edueation is considered, it hecames 
clear why any form of public aid to parochiol schools is a violation of the 
Constitution. a breakdown of the separation of church and state.” ® 

Konvitz concedes, as Father Parsons suggests, thit Americans may not be 
logical when they refuse public aid to parochial schools yet recognize them as 
fulfilling the requirements of compulsory education. But Knovitz osserts “the 
departure from a narrow logic has been in the interests of a broad liherty, * * * 
Just as ‘complete separation between the state and religion is best for the state 
and best for religion,’ so. too, the liberty of religious grouns to maintain their 
own schools is ‘best for the state and best for religion.’ ” 
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In accord with some of the views advocating “absolute separation” are 
various articles prepared by the editorial staffs of the law reviews. One in the 
University of Pennsylvania Law Review says: ” 

“The strictest limitation upon governmental aid to religious institutions is 
required by the language, the historical content, and the present validity of 
American constitutional provisions. The principle is clear and undisputed that 
formal interrelation of church and state institutions is prohibited by the letter 
and spirit of these provisions. Once established, the principle should be pre- 
served intact against indirect as well as direct abridgement. To support the 
doctrine of separation is not to advocate irreligion but to maintain institutionally 
a separation of functions the fusion of which has invariably destroyed the use 
fulness of both institutions according to democratic standards. * * * 

“The Everson case indicates that a court appraising auxiliary services like 
transportation to sectarian schools in terms of a present danger of substantial 
intercontrol of church and state may circumvent the restriction. Logically, 
however, if such services are public functions justifying state support, then the 
public welfare feature of sectarian education itself provides an even stronger 
claim to state support: but there is no judicial dissent from the view that such 
direct support is proscribed by both Federal and State Constitutions. 

“The use of governmental authority, financial or persuasive, to aid or hinder 
religious institutions directly or indirectly should be prohibited under the estab- 
lishment clause of the first amendment.” 

Another article emphasizes that it is not easy to seal the wall between church 
and state once it has been pierced in the name of the public welfare : 

“Teaching of nonreligious courses in religious schools, and the standard of 
such instruction, is certainly for the public interest—cannot the State then pay to 
that extent the salaries of religious teachers? * * * Physical fitness of American 
youth is a matter of public concern—can the State not, under the Frerson case, 
build gymnasiums and furnish nurses to parochial schools? * * * The majority 
opinion in the Everson case suggests no line which would be drawn. It serves 
but one purpose—to enunciate a doctrine which amounts to a tool for the cir- 
cumvention of the absolute prohibition against establishment of religion in the 
first amendment.” 

3. The “intermediate” position.—In contrast to the two positions discussed 
above, there is considerable sentiment among lezal scholars for a more moderate 
position which it is claimed would strike a fair balance between competing 
interests. 

Professor Katz of the University of Chicago Law School originally suggested 
that, in order to protect the freedom of parents in their choice of schools, a tax 
deduction of some kind for tuition paid to such schools would he permissible but 
that affirmative aid to religion should be avoided.” He would now go further 
in the use of tax funds for religious schools upon the theory that the use thereof 
is not really aid to religion but rather chiefly aid to education, so long as the 
State’s standards for education are satisfied by the religious schools. He says: 

“Tf one assumes thnt the religious schools meet the State’s stundards for edu- 
cation in secular subjects, it is not aid to religion to apply tax funds toward 
the cost of such education in public and private schools without discrimination. 
Like the dissenters in the Bus Fare case. I am not now able to distinguish be 
tween the minor payments there involved and payments for educational costs. 
I believe, therefore, that none of such nondiscriminatory uses of tax funds are 
forbidden by the first amendment.” 

He admits, however, that his position would be a most unpopular one generally 
and be subject to attack upon various grounds.” 

“The widespread rejection of the position just defended may be explained in a 
number of wavs. It may reflect a general bias in favor of Government operation 
for any activity which is to be supported with tax funds. It may reflect a 
specific bias in favor of public education with only grudging concession of free- 
dom for private schools. It may reflect skepticism as to the quality of education 
in religious schools and as to the feasibility of enforcing standards. It may 
reflect distrust of the position of the Roman church as to religious liberty. 
It may reflect a conviction that the problem is too explosive to be left to ordi- 


7Note “Public Ald to Establishments of Religion,” 96 U. Pa. vu. Rev. 230, 240-241 
(1947). 

* Comment, 21 So. Cal. L. Rev. 61, 75 (1947). 

1% Katz. “Freedom of Religion and State Neutrality,” 20 U. Chi. L. Rev. 426, 440 (1953). 
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nary political processes and that the usual principle of state neutrality must, 
at this point, yield to a principle of absolute and hostile separation.” 

Prof. Robert F. Cushman believes that since the /rerson decision the problem 
of aid to sectarian schools is cast in a different light: ™ 

“It becomes clear that the crucial issue is not aid to the child versus aid to 
school; it is not even the question of whether religion is being aided; the real 
question is, as it has always been. how do you distinguish aid to the public in 
general from aid to religion in particular. Religion dves and should, as part of 
the public. share in the benefits extended to the public in general. To hold 
otherwise is to adopt a position which would permit the state to make of re- 
ligion an outlaw having no rights which the law is bound to protect. The ques- 
tion, then, is under what circumstances and in what way do religious institu- 
tions become part of the public in general. 

“The difference between providing police protection and providing teachers 
does not lie in the identity of the beneficiary but in the way in which the aid is 
extended. Aid is not normally extended to individuals or institutions by name, 
but rather to groups or classes of individuals or institutions. Any individual or 
institution falling under the restrictions of the law, or falling heir to its bene- 
fits, does so only as a member of such a group. An individual may be a pupil, a 
pedestrian, a property owner, and a parent. A church is at once a corpora- 
tion, a piece of property, a building, a meeting place, a religious institution and 
a nonprofit institution. Furthermore, a church may receive police protection 
when classed as property, tax exemption when classed as a nonprofit institu- 
tion, sewage connections when classed as a building, and yet be denied financial 
aid when classed as a religious institution, since such a class may not validly 
be given public aid. Since the aid goes to groups rather than the individual com- 
ponents of any one group, the eligibility of an institution to receive public aid 
would seem to depend on which group it is classed in, rather than on its individ- 
ual characteristics (p. 348). 

“The Constitution, according to the Court, does not forbid all aid to religious 
institutions. They may receive fire and police protection. What the Constitu- 
tion forbids is aid to the religious function, and the Court in the Everson case 
divided over the question whether this function was in fact being aided. This 
being the case, if a State wished sincerely to protect the safety of its children, 
it could set up children’s buses on which any child could ride, whether going to 
a parochial school or to the movies. To insure the health of its children it could 
provide free lunches, dental and medical care for all children. To improve their 
minds and morals it could provide free books, museums, and libraries. These 
aids would be available to all children regardless of the school they attended, 
or whether or not they attended schoo]. The aid would truly be to children 
(a group which the State may validly aid) irrespective of the religious activity 
of the individual concerned” (pp. 348-349). 

Under Professor Cushman’s view, constitutional questions would be avoided 
through legislation which would provide aid for all children of the State, with- 
out earmarking it as assistance to children enrolled in schools, both public and 
religious: 

‘When, however, the State undertakes to aid just pupils and schools it is no 
longer aiding all children and all buildings. It is aiding only those identified 
with the function of institutionalized education, since pupils and schools are 
groups set up for the sole purpose of identifying certain children and institu- 
tions with the function of education. Aid to these groups, then, becomes aid 
directly to the function for which they are set up. Where school buses are 
extended to schools, or pupils, they are in aid to the function of education. 
Where this includes parochial schools and pupils this becomes aid to the function 
of religious education” (p. 349). 

“As the majority in the Everson case pointed out, a State cannot aid religion, 
but it cannot be denied the right to aid all its children even though some of 
them attend religious schools. <A State statute so drawn as to provide nid to 
all children as a group, regardless of what that aid might be, would be exceed- 
ingly difficult to attack on constitutional grounds as an aid to religion. Thus a 
State which provided medical service and books to all the children in the State 
would be virtually assured of the validity of its action. Where, however, a 
State limits its aid to children enrolled in schools, and this includes both public 
and religious schools, it lays itself open to the charge that it is aiding two kinds 


2 Rohert F. Cushman, “Public Support of Religious Education in American Constitu- 
tional Law,” 45 Nw. U.L. Rev. 333, 347, 348 (1950). 
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of education, secular and religious, and religious education is something which 
the States are forbidden to aid” (p. 349). 

Still another approach has been advanced by Judge Fahy. After citing various 
precedents. both judicial and legislative, he said: ” 

“Consistent with these views on the place of religion in our national life is 
the established rule that public funds may be used to pay for services rendered, 
notwithstanding the fact that the payment is to a religious organization. It 
is immaterial that tax-raised funds are paid to these individuals or organizations 
by way of reimbursement for money spent by them in furtherance of a public 
program. Tllustrations of existing or possible arrangements of this type include 
payments by local governments to denominational hospitals, conducted by reli- 
gious orders or otherwise, for medical services rendered to those entitled to 
receive such service at public expense; and expenditures by the Federal Govern- 
ment toward the construction of or additions to denominational hospitals, under 
the Hospital Construction Act. 

“The same concept has been applied in the field of education. Federal Gov- 
ernment payments to a denominational college for teaching of training draftees 
or veterans, even including training for the clergy, is authorized by the GI bill 
of rights.” 

A student note in the Yale Law Journal suggests other standards for achieving 
a fair and valid result in borderline cases. It was said: ? 

“One method of qualifying the Everson absolute throughout would be to balance 
the public benefit in each instance against the aid to religion. Inculeation of 
moral principles, for instance, may well be found to outweigh the sectarian 
nature of New York ‘released time’ or religious exercises, even though insufficient 
to qualify as a full-fledged ‘public purpose’ of the Everson variety.” 

Based upon the dissent of Justice Reed in 3fcCollum v. Board of Education. 
supra, at 248-249, that the Everson decision did not intend to preclude religious 
bodies from receiving incidental advantages with other eroups similarly situated 
obtain as a byproduct of organized society, the Yale Law Review note continues : ™ 

“Even more far reaching is the method suggested in Mr. Justice Reed's dissent. 
which would remove the need for any propitiating justification where the ‘aid’ 
was merely a ‘byproduct of organized society’ and not ‘purposeful assistance di- 
rectly to the church itself or to some religious group * * * performing ec- 
clesiastical functions.’ Such a modification would transcend piecemeal excep- 
tions by shifting the entire wall to a position where practices involvinz no direct 
expense to the State, such as ‘released time’ and the use of public buildings for 
sectarian meetings. could easily be sustained. And direct expenditures, which 
theoretically are barred by the precept that no tax whatever can be constitu- 
tionally ‘levied to support religious activities,’ could be validated by a parallel 
definition of the word ‘support.’ While this approach was not specifically 
negated by the majority or concurring opinions, the 8 to 1 decision over Mr. 
Justice Reed’s dissent indicates that the Court would be reluctant to relax its 
Everson prohibition to such an extent. The essence of this concept. however, 
might well be accepted in diluted form by construing State ‘nentrality’ toward 
religion, which technically seems to save only those benefits in which all share. 
broadly enough to uphold desirable types of insignificant aid which could not be 
logically sustained on less drastic grounds.” 


Senator Morsr. I have no doubt that questions asking whether any 
form of Federal aid to education is legal from a constitutional stand- 
point will be raised. I think that the administration should prepare 
itself by submitting to this subcommittee its brief in regard to that 
matter. 

And, lastly. I would like to have the administration submit a 
memorandum, rather than a brief, containing a digest of the Federal 
aid which now goes to private institutions, denominational and other- 
wise, in this country, to hospitals, institutions of higher learning, pri- 
vate foundations. and the like, because I feel we onght to meet this 
issue. The American people are entitled to have us mect this issue 


a rane aero Education, and the Supreme Court,” 14 Law and Contemp. Prob. 
72. S2 (1949). 
% Note, ‘Tracing the ‘Wall’: Religion in the Public School System,” 57 Yale L.J. 1114. 
1121 (1948). 
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head on. They are entitled to receive in this historic debate this year, 
if we possibly can provide it, a clarification of this matter once and 
tor all. 

(The memorandum referred to follows :) 


FEDBDRAL PROGRAMS UNDER WHICH INSTITUTIONS WITH RELIGIOUS 
AFFILIATION RECEIVE FEDERAL FUNDS THROUGH GRANTS OR 
LOANS 


Attached is a description of Federal programs under which educational 
institutions with religious affiliation receive Federal funds through grants or 
loans. The following should be kept in mind in using this material: 

1. Payments to institutions for which the United States receives a quid pro 
quo in a proprietary sense are outside the scope of the attached listing. How- 
ever, Federal programs are so diverse that a clear line in this respect is not 
always possible, and many programs, not listed here because the Federal Govern- 
ment receives such a quid pro quo, are frequently of benefit to institutions.’ 

2. Programs to pay institutions for training Government civilian or military 
personnel are not included here. See, for example, 5 U.S.C. 2301 for a govern- 
wentwide employees’ training program. 

3. Except as noted under the last paragraph of the description of programs of 
the State Department, and in the case of payments by the Department of the 
Interior for the education of Indian children, educational institutions witb reli- 
gious affiliation participate in all of the programs listed on the same basis as 
do other nonpublic institutions.’ 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


A. National Defense Education Act programs 


1. National defense student loan program (NDEA (Public Law 85-S64), sec. 
201 et seq.; 20 U.S.C. 421 et seq.) : Funds are made available by the Commis- 
sioner of Education under title II of the National Defense Education Act to 
enable public and private nonprofit institutions of higher education to make 
low-interest loans to needy students. 

The Federal Government advances up to 90 percent of the capital needed for 
a loan fund at an institution.* In any fiscal year, the Federal capital contribu- 
tion at any institution may not exceed $250,000. The loan to an individual stu- 
dent may not exceed $1,000 for a fiscal year and no student may borrow more 
than $5,000 for all years. Special consideration must be given in providing loans 
to students with superior academic backgrounds who express a desire to teach in 
clementary or secondary schools (not necessarily those which are public) and 
students with strong academic backgrounds in science, mathematics, engineer- 
ing, or a modern foreign language, but other students may also receive loans. 
Each note must provide that up to 10 percent of the loan (plus interest) will be 
canceled for each year of service as a full-time teacher in a public elementary 
or secondary school, but not more than 50 percent of a loan can be canceled in 
this manner. 

2. National defense fellowships (NDEA (Public Law 85-864), sec. 40/4: 20 
U.s.c, 464): Graduate programs in institutions of higher education are given 
quotas by the Commissioner of Education for the award of graduate rellowships. 


142 U.S.C. 1891-1893 provides that authority to contract for basic scientific research 
at nonprofit institutions of higher education shall be deemed authority to make grants for 
that purpose. Furthermore, authority to make grants or contracts for basic or applied 
research at such institutions provides authority to vest in the institution title to equipment 
Purchased with grant or contract funds, without further obligation to the Government. 

2 No statute has been found where authority to deal with nonpublic institutions excludes 
dealing with those with religious affiliation, except 25 U.S.C. 278, 279. Thnt law 
declares ‘‘the settled policy of the Government to make no appropriation whatever out 
of the Treasury of the United States for education of Indian children in any sectarian 
school." Subsistence and clothing are provided for some children in such schools. 

25 U.S.C. 280 authorized the Secretary of the Interior to issue a patent to religious 
organizations for lands used by them prior to Sept. 21, 1922, for mission or school 
purposes. 

2The Commissioner may make loans to institutions to help them finance their required 
10-percent advance to the loan fund, where such funds cannot be secured from non- 
Federal sources upon terms and conditions deemed reasonable by the Commissioner. The 
term is up to 15 years with interest at such rate as the Commissioner determines will 
cover all costs to the Government, including probable losses. 
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The Commissioner awards i500 fellowships per year for periods of study in such 
programs, not in excess of 3 academic years. The individual receiving the 
fellowship receives $2,000 to ¥2,400 per year, depending on the year of study, 
plus an allowanee for dependents. In addition, the institution which the 
individual attends receives the portion of the cost attributable to such individ- 
ual’s study not to exceed S200 per tellowship holder per academic year. 

3. Loans to nonprofit private schools (NDIEA (Public Law 85-S64), sec. 305; 
20 U.S.C. 445): Tithe ILE of NDEA is designed to strengthen science, mathe- 
matics, and moder. foreign language instruction in elementary and secondary 
schools. The title contains provisions for grants to strengthen State supervisory 
services for public elementary and secondary schools and for grants to enable 
public elementary and secondary schools to acquire science, mathematics, and 
modern foreign language equipment (and to remodel space used for such equip- 
ment). 

Twelve percent of each appropriation for the acquisition of science, mathe- 
matics, or foreign language equipment (or minor remodeling of space for such 
equipment) is required to be allotted by the Commissioner of Education for 
loans to private, nonprofit, elementary. and secondary schools. Affiliation or 
nonaffiliation with a religious organization is immaterial. The loans are au- 
thorized to enable the borrowing school to acquire equipment of the types 
referred to above (and do minor remodeling) and must bear interest at one- 
fourth of 1 percent above the current average yield on all outstanding market- 
able obligations of the United States, adjusted to the nearest one-eighth of 1 
percent. Such loans must mature within 10 years. 

4. Testing students in secondary schools (NDEA (Public Law 85-864), sec. 
504(b) : 20 U.S.C. 484(b)): Under title V of the National Defense Education 
Act, grants to State educational agencies may be used, among other things, for 
testing students in secondary schools, public or private. The Federal participa- 
tion through the State grant is onehalf the cost of such testing. The section 
cited above provides that in any State with an approved State plan which is not 
authorized by law to pay for the cost of testing students in one or more sec- 
ondary schools, the Commissioner of Education shall arrange for the testing of 
such students and pay one-half the cost thereof (for the first fiscal year of the 
program the payment.for testing was the full cost). In carrying out this 
provision during the 1960-61 school year, the Commissioner arranged for testing 
students in private secondary schools of 40 States. (For purposes of the act the 
Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, the District of Columbia, and Guam are treated as 
States.) 

The provision for the Commissioner to arrange testing was inserted in the law 
because it was known that in some States the State educational ageney would 
not have authority to make payments toward the testing of students in nonpublic 
schools, particularly those with religious affiliation. 

5. Institutes for training secondary school counselors and institutes for train- 
ing modern foreign language teachers (NDEA (Public Law 85-864), secs. 511, 
611: 20 U.S.C. 491, 521) : The Commissioner of Education is authorized to con- 
tract with institutions of higher education for summer and regular academic 
year training programs to improve the qualifications of counselors in secondary 
schools and modern foreign language teachers. The teachers from public, 
sectarian, or any other types of private schools receive the opportunity for 
training without tuition costs. However, the act authorizes the Commissioner 
to pay a stipened for subsistence only to those who are to teach in public 
schools. 

Although the instruction is conducted under a “contractual” arrangement 
pursuant to statute. it is included because the effect ix here similar to that of 2 
grant. The contract finances educational services by which the participating 
institutions serve a segment of people whom it would be their normal function to 
train. 

6. Language and area centers (NDEA (Public Law 85-864), sec. 601(a) ; 20 
U.S.C. 511(a)): The Commissioner of Education is authorized to arrange 
through “contracts” with institutions of higher education for the establishment 
and operation by them of centers for the teaching of certain modern foreign 
languages and studies related to the cultures in which such languages are used. 
The languages are confined to those for which trained individuals are needed in 
business, government, or education. While the statute authorizes only ‘“con- 
tracts” for payment of one-half the cost. the program has all the earmarks of a 
grant situation. 
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7. Language fellowships (NDIA (Public Law $+ St-4), sec. 601 (Db) 3 20 U.S.C. 
511(b)): The Commissioner of education is authorized to pay stipends to indi- 
viduals undergoing advanced training in any modern foreign language with 
respect to which he determines there is a special need in business, government, 
or education, No payment fs made to the institutions of higher cducation, al- 
though the stipend is so computed as to include an amount which will euable 
the individual to meet his tuition and subsistence needs. 

S. Foreign language research (NDEA (Public Law 85-864). sec. 602; 20 U.S.C. 
h12): The Commissioner of Education is authorized to contract for studies 
and surveys relating to the need for improved instruction in modern foreign 
languages and research in effective methods of improving such instruction. 
While the statute provides for a contractual arrangement, the program has many 
of the attributes of a grant situation. 

9, Research and experimentation in more effective utilization of television, 
radio, motion pictures, and related media (NDEA (Public Law 85-864), sec. 
702; 20 U.S.C. 542): In carrying out his authorization to make grants or con- 
tracts for research, experimentation, and dissemination of information in the 
development of methods for utilizing new media of communication for educa- 
tional purposes, the Commissioner of Education has frequently paid for research, 
experimentation, and dissemination activities of institutions of higher educa- 
tion without regard to religious affiliation. 


B. Grants for teaching in the education of mentally retarded children (Public 


Law 85—926, sec. 1, as amended by Public Law 86-158 at 73 Stat. 346 (20 
U.S.C. 611) ) 


The Commissioner of Education makes grants to public or other nonprofit 
institutions of higher education to assist them in providing training of teachers 
in fields related to the education of mentally retarded children. These grants 
may be used both in connection with the costs of instruction and for establishing 
and maintaining fellowships. This is a new program under which grants have 
been made to only 19 institutions. One of these is known to have religious 
affiliation. 


C. Cooperative research on problems in education (Public Law 531, 83d Cong., 
sec. 1: 20 U.S.C. 331) 


The Commissioner of Education is authorized to contract or make other 
jointly financed cooperative arrangements with institutions of higher education 
for studies and research on problems in education. In practice all arrangements 
have been made through contract. The program is listed here, however, because 
it has many of the attributes of a grant situation. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


A. Health research project grants (PHS Act, sec. 301(d):; 42 U.S.C. 241(d) 
Public Law 660, 84th Cong.; 33 U.S.C. 466, et seg. Public Law 159, 84th 
Cong. : 42 U.S.C. 1857. et seq.) 


Grants are authorized to defray the cost of research projects relating to the 
causes, prevention, treatment or control of the physical and mental diseases and 


impairments of man, and also relating to the cause, control and prevention of 
air and water pollution.‘ 


B. Construction of hospitals and other medical facilities (PHS Act, title VI; 
42 U.S.C. 291, ef seq.) 
Grants and loans are authorized to meet from onethird to two-thirds the cost 
of construction of general hospitals and other medical facilities. Such facilities 
include hospital-related housing for nurses and nursing homes. 


C. Construction of health research facilities (PHS Act, title VII; 42 U.S.C. 
292, ct seq.) 


Grants are authorized to meet up to 50 percent of the cost of construction, re- 
modeling, or equipping of facilities for the conduct of research in the sciences 
related to health. 


*A recent amendment (Public Law 86-798) has also authorized the use of up to 
15 percent of the amounts appropriated for health research projects for grants to non- 
Profit universities or other institutions for the general support of their health research 
and research training programs. While no such grants hove yet been made, present 
Plans are to make awards without regard to the religious affiliation of the grantees. 
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D. Cateyorical training grants and traineeships (PHS Act, secs. 408, 412 
422, 433(a) and 303 ; 42 U.S.C. 283, 287a, 288a, 289c and 242(a) 
rants may be made to training institutions to meet the costs of providing 
specialized, technical or advanced training with respect to particular diseas:. 
of public health significance (cancer, heart disease, mental health, ete.) or with 
respect to air or water pollution (42 U.S.C. 1857; 33 U.S.C. 466). One example 
of such grants were those by the National Institute of Mental Health to schools 
of divinity of the three major faiths to develop on a 5-year “pilot” basis im- 
proved instruction in mental health. Authority is also provided for awarding 
traineeships to individuals, selected either by the training school or by the Public 
Health Service, to provide them subsistence support and expenses during their 
period of categorical training (12 C.F.R., pts. 63 and 64). 


E. Research fellowship grants and awards (PHS Act, secs. 301(c), 433(a); 
42 U.S.C. 241(¢), 289(¢) 

Authority is provided to award fellowships to individuals selected by the 
Service, or to make grants to institutions to permit them to award fellowships, 
for the purpose of providing subsistence support and expenses to an individual in 
his conduct of health research or in his acquisition of health research training 
(42 C.F.R., pt. 61). 


F. Traineeships for professional pvblic health personnel (PHS Act, sec. 306, 
42. U.S.C. 242d) 

Authority is provided for xwards either directly to individuals, or by means 
of crants to the training institution, to cover the cost of tuition, fees and sub- 
sistence during graduate or specialized training in public health of physicians, 
engineers, nurses, and other professional health personnel. 


G. Advanced Training of Professional Nurses (PHS Act, sec 307; 42 U.S.C. 
L42e) 

Authority is provided for the award of traineeships by grants to training 
institutions to cover the cost of tuition, fees, stipends, and allowances of pro- 
fessional nurses being trained to teach or to serve in an administrative or super- 
Visory capacity. 


H. Project Grants for Graduate Training in Public Health (PHS Act. sec. 309: 
42 U.S.C. 2422) 

Project grants are authorized to be awarded to schools of public health, nurs- 
ing or engineering to meet the costs of graduate or specialized training in public 
health for nurses or engineers and for the purpose of strengthening or expand- 
ing vraduate public health training in such schools. 


I. Indian Health— Aid in Construction of Community IIospitals (Public Law 
85-151; 42 U.S.C. 2005) 

Grants are authorized to aid in the construction of community hospitals based 

on the proportion of construction costs attributable to the health needs of the 
Indians in the community. 


J. Cancer Control Grants (Public Law 86-703) 


Under authority of the current Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Appropriation Act, grants are made to hospitals, universities or other institutions, 
for the conduct of cancer prevention, control, and eradication prograins. 


OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILATION 


A. Grants for Research, Demonstration and Truining Projects Related to YVoca- 
tional! Rehabilitation (Vocational Rehabilitation Act (Public Law 56>, 
83d Cong.), sec. 4(a) ; 29 U.S.C. 34(a) ) 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare is authorized to make grants 
to public :nd other nonprofit organizations for paying a part of the cust of 
projects for research and demonstrations in the field of vocational rehabilita- 
tion and training of individuals in professional fields which provide services 
to physically handicapped individuals. Many of the grants for research and 
demonstration are made to institutions of higher education, and most of the 
grants for training are made to such institutions. The training grants include 
an umount to enable the institutions to pay stipends to persons in training. 
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B. Vocational Rehabilitation Fellowships (Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
(Public Law 565, 83d Cong.), sec 7(a) (3); 29 U.S.C. 37(a) (3) ) 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare is authorized to provide 
training in technical matters relating to vocational rehabilitation services, 
including the establishment and maintenance of research fellowships with stip- 
enes inl allowances. Pursuant to this a limited number of research fellow- 
ships are awarded for study and research at various institutions of higher 
education. 

SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


A. Cooperative Research or Demonstration Projects (sec. 1110 of the Social 
Security Act, as added by sec. 331 of Public Law 880, S4th Cong.; 42 U.S.C. 
1310) 

The Secretary of Heaith, Education, and Welfare is authorized to make 
grants to or contracts with public and other nonprofit organizations for paying 
part of the cost of research or demonstration projects relating to public welfare 
and social security matters. While the enabling legislation was effective for 
fiscal year 1957, appropriations were first available to carry out this program 
during the 1961 fiscal year; $350,000 has been made available for this pur- 
pose, and it is anticipated that onethird to one-half of that amount will be 
for financing projects at institutions of higher education. In the approval of 
such projects no distinction is made because of religious affiliation of an 
institution. 


B. Children’s Bureau—Special Projects Relating to Crippled Children and 
Maternal and Child Health Services (sees. 502(b) and 512(b) of the Social 
Security Act, as amended by secs. 707(b) (1) (A) and 707 (b) (2) (A) of Public 
Law 86-778 ; 42 U.S.C. 702(b) and 712(b) ) 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, is authorized to make 
grants to State health agencies and nonprofit institutions of higher education 
for special projects in the field of services for crippled children and maternal 
and child health. Up to now such projects have been financed by State agencies 
as the result of receiving grants from the Federal Covernment. In the future, 
however, grants will be made directly from the Federal Government, and ne 
distinction is planned with respect to institutions. 


OFFICE OF FIELD ADMINISTRATION 


Surplus Property Utilization Program (Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 (Public Law 152, 81st Cong.), as amended, secs. 203 (j) 
and 203 (k) ; 40 U.S.0. 484 (j) and (k) ) 

Under these provisions the Secretary of Health. Education, and Welfare is 
authorized to allocate surplus personal property for transfer by the Adminis- 
trator of General Services to State agencies for distribution to educational, 
health, and civil defense organizations. Surplus real estate assigned by the 
General Services Administrator is transferred by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare for educational and public health purposes at a public 
benefit discount which can be as much as 100 percent of the appraised fair 
value. The institutions which receive real and personal property include public 
and private nonprofit elementary and secondary schools and institutions of 
higher education. 

ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Aid for Nuclear Equipment and Loan of Nuclear Matcrials to Colleges (Atomic 
Fnergy Act of 1946 (Public Law 585, 79th Cong.), as amended, secs. 3(a), 
5(c) (2) ; 42 U.S.C. 2051, 2111) 


The Atomic Energy Commission operates a variety of programs under which 
support is given for activities in institutions of higher education. For purposes 
of this listing these programs are grouped as follows: 

1. Special fellowships for study at institutions of higher education under 
which payments are made to individuals to cover tuition and subsistep:e costs 
for students in nuclear science and engineering and for graduate work in the 
atomic energy aspects of the life sciences. 

2. Grants to institutions to enable them to acquire: 

(a) Nuclear laboratory equipment : 

(b) Research reactors : and 

(c) Teaching aids and laboratory equipment for radioisotope technology. 
67391—61—pt. 1——11 
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8. Loans of materials for instruction in nuclear fields and for research 
reactors. 

4. Support of research in institutions of higher education through grants or 
contracts in various fields involving atomic energy. 

5. Summer institutes in institutions of higher education to train teachers in 
various fields relating to atomic energy. Instructional costs are defrayed by 
the Atomic Energy Commission; stipends to teachers, who may be from schools 
with religious affiliation, are paid by the National Science Foundation. (Cf, 
NDEA counseling and foreign language institutes (p. 140, supra) where, 
because of sutute, stipends are paid only to the public school teacbers. ) 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


A. Vocational Rehabilitation (Veterans’ Benefits (Public Law 85-857), ch. 31, 
secs. 1503, 1504 ; 38 U.S.C. 1503, 1504) 

Training is purchased from educational institutions of all types. including 
these with sectarian affiliation, for the rehabilitation of war veterans witb serv- 
ice-connected disabilities. In addition, a subsistence allowance is paid the 
veteran, 


B. Educational Benefits for World War II and Korcan Vetcrans (Veterans’ 
Benuetits (Public Law 85-857), ch. 33, sec. 1601 ct seg.3; 38 U.S.C. 1601 ct seq.) 
Educational benefits for veterans of World War II were included in Public 
Law 346. 7sth Congress. Under the original arrangement, a tuition payment was 
made directly to the school which the veteran attended, and this could include 
a theological school. In addition, a subsistence payment was made to the veteran. 
The arrangement for payment of tuition directly to the school was changed by 
Publie Law 550, 82d Congress, which authorized a payment to the veteran aud left 
it to him to take care of any tuition charges. The program for World War II 
veterans ended in July 1956, except for a small number of persons who were 
entitled to training benefits beyond that date. The present program authorized 
by Public Law &5—857 provides for an education and training allowance directly 
to the veteran. S:nall allowances are paid to each educational institution to 
reimburse it for the cost of making required reports to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion regarding the veterans in attendance (38 U.S.C. 1645). 


C. War Orphans Educational Assistance (Veterans’ Benefits (Public Law 85— 
857), ch. 35, secs. 1701 et seq.; 38 U.S.C. 1701 et seq.) 


This program provides educational opportunities for children of wartime vet- 
erans who died from a service-incurred disease or injury. The student must be 
pursuing an approved program of education in an institution of higher educa- 
tion or in a vocational school below the college level. Payments are made directly 
to the student to meet in part the expense of his tuition and subsistence. The 
Veterans’ Administrator is required to pay each educational institution $1 per 
month for each eligible person enrolled to assist in defraying the cost of prepar- 
ing and submitting reports (38 U.S.C. 1765). 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


(National Science Foundation Act of 1950 (Public Law 507, 81st Cong.), secs. 
3(a) (2), (3), (4) and (b), 11(c) and 14, as amended by Public Law 
85-510, sec. 2 and Public Law 86-232, sec. 1; 42 U.S.C. 1862(a), (2), (3), 
(+) and (b), 1870(c) and 1872a (b) ) 


Pursuant to broad statutory authorizations to foster research and education 
in scientific fields, the National Science Foundation provides the following sup- 
port for activities in institutions of higher education: 

1. Fellowships for various types of graduate studies include allowance for 
tuition and subsistence and permit study at any accredited nonprofit institution 
of higher education in the United States or abroad. 

2. Summer, academic year. and inservice institutes are financed at institutions 
of higher education through stipend and tuition payments to improve the qualifi- 
cations of high school and college teachers in science and mathematics. Stipends 
are paid without regard to the factc that the teacher is from a school with 
religious affiliation. (Cf. NDEA counseling and foreign language institutes (p. 
4, supra) where, because of statute, stipends are pair only to public-school 
teachers. ) 
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3. Special projects in science education are financed to provide the experi- 
mental testing and development of promising new ideas for the improvement 
of science instruction. 

4. Programs are financed to improve course content and supplementary teach- 
ing aids in science. 

>. Grants are made for basic research in the sciences, including funds for the 
use Of graduate students as research assistants. 


STATE DEPARTMENT 


The State Department supports educational activities to a considerable extent 
by a variety of programs for international exchange, improvement of cultural 
relationships, and rendering of technical assistance to foreign countries. Basical- 
ly. under the programs students from this country are permitted to attend edu- 
cational institutions abroad and students from foreign countries are permitted to 
attend educational institutions in this country. In either case payments are 
made to cover the cost of instruction and subsistence. For the education of 
foreign students in this country, the State Department makes contractual ar- 
rangements With the Institute of International Education, a private nonprofit 
organization in New York City, which in turn sponsors and makes specifie ar- 
rangements for educating the foreign students. Training for a profession in 
religion is nut financed but schools with religious affiliation are used. In per- 
forming this service IIE gives financial aid to the students to cover tuition and 
other related student costs. 

The State Department has also made direct financial arrangements with uni- 
versities and charitable organizations in this country to provide student leader 
seminars, high school training for teenagers, and English language classes for 
foreign students. In addition, the State Department has a variety of exchange 
and other educational programs by which foreign individuals are able to study 
in this country with the assistance of other Government agencies and private 
educational organizations. Examples of programs are: 

1. U.S. information and educational exchange programs, 22 U.S.C’. 1991, 
et seq. 
2. Technical cooperation with foreign countries, 22 U.S.C. 1891, et seq. 

Under 22 U.S.C. 1448, a program has been implemented for technical coopera- 
tion in the form of assistance to schools abroad founded or sponsored by citizens 
of the United States and serving as demonstration centers for methods and 
practices employed in the United States in certain areas of training. A specific 
limitation of this program established by the State Department is that no funds 
may be channeled to a school operated under religious auspices. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The Department of Defense has a number of training and research programs 
which finance activities at institutions of higher education. Research contracts 
fall under the procurement authority of each of the three branches of the Armed 
Forces. Thus, research is supported because of benefits to be received by the 
Defense Department and training is paid for because it improves the qualifica- 
tions of military and civilian personnel. Such arrangements have also been 
made on a grant basis to institutions pursuant to 42 U.S.C. 1891-1893, which 
specifies that the authority to contract for certain scientific research at non- 
profit institutions of higher education shall be deemed to be authority to make 


grants. 
SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Business Management Research (Small Business Investment Act of 1958 (Publi 
Law 85-699), sec. 602(c); 15 U.S.C. 636(d) ) ‘s 


The Small Business Administration is authorized to make grants to various 
organizations including colleges, universities, and schools of business for research 
in the fleld of business management and finance. Grants have been made in 
prior years including those to institutions with religious affiliation. No funds 
are available to conduct this activity for the 1961 fiscal year. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


A. National school lunch program (National School Lunch Act (Public Law 
396, 79th Cong.), as amended ; 42 U.S.C. 1751 et seq.) 

The purpose of this program is to improve the health and well-being of the 
Nation’s children by providing funds and foods to States and territories for 
use in serving nutritious midday meals to children attending schools of high 
school grade and less. The Federal assistance is through payments to the 
educational agency of each State which then channels the aid to participating 
schools. However, 42 U.S.C. 1759 provides that in any State where the State 
educational agency is not permitted by law to disburse the funds to nonprofit 
schools they shall be disbursed directly to such schools for program purposes. 
In more than half of the States the educational agency has considered that it 
could not make the funds available to nonprofit private schools and as a result 
in those States the Secretary of Agriculture makes funds available directly 
to such nonprofit schools, including those with religious atHliation. 


B. Special milk program (Agriculturial Act of 1954 (Public Law 690, 83d 
Cong).), sec. 204(b) ; 7 U.S.C. 1446 (c) ) 

Under this program funds of the Commodity Credit Corporation are used to 
increase the consumption of fluid milk by children in nonprofit schools of high 
school grade and under, in nonprofit nursery schools, child care centers, etc. 
devoted to the care and training of children. 


C. Forestry research (Public Law 466, 70th Cong., sec. 1; 16 U.S.C. 581) 

The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to conduct research relating to 
reforestation and forest products through arrangements with outside organiza- 
tions. A part of this program is conducted through cooperative arrangements 
with colleges and universities, and at least one such arrangement has been 
made with a university with religious affiliation. 


D. Use of national forests (30 Stat. 36; 55th Cong.: 16 U.S.C. 479) 


The act of June 4. 1897, cited above, authorizes a group of persons residing 
in the vicinity of national forests to occupy not exceeding 2 acres of forest Jand 
for the erection of a school and not exceeding 1 acre for the erection of a 
church: 163 schools were on forest land on June 30, 1959. Information is not 
available as to possible religious affiliation. but it is believed that few if any 
of such schools have religious affiliation. There is, however, no rule to prevent 
erection of a school because of such affiliation. 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION 


Universitu. Rescarch Program (National Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958 
(Public Law 85-508), sec. 203(b) (5): 42 U.S.C. 2473 (b) (5) ) 

Research is conducted through contract with institutions of higher education 
in matters within the scope of interest of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. The agency has also made grants to institutions with religious 
affiliation pursuant to the provision of 42 U.S.C. 1891-1898, which provides that 
authority to contract with institutions of higher education for certain types of 
research shall also include the authority to make grants. 


DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR 


Education of Indian children 


25 U.S.C. 278 declares it ‘‘to be the settled policy of the Government to make 
no appropriation whatever out of the Treasury of the United States for educa- 
tion of Tndian children in anv sectarian sehool.” (See Quick Pear v. Leupp 
(1908), 210 U.S. 50, holding that a similar prohibition did not apply to an ap- 
pronriation from funds held by the United States in “trust” for a tribe.) 25 
U.S.C. 279 authorizes the Secretary to provide Indian children in missions with 
the rations and clothing to which they would be entitled under treaty stipula- 
tions if living with their parents. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs arranges for the placement of Indian children 
in schools with religious affiliation only because of special circumstances. In 
such cases they make no payment toward instructional costs but do use welfare 
funds to pay the institution for other needs of the children. 
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HouSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 


College housing loan program (Housing Act of 1950 (Public Law 475, 81st Cong.), 
sec. 401 et sey.; 12 U.S.C. 1749) 

The Housing and Home Finance Administrator is authorized to make construc- 
tion loans to assist public and private nonprofit institutions offering at least a 2- 
year program of higher education and public and private nonprofit hospitals 
operating student nurse or internship programs so that they may provide new 
or improved housing and other related facilities (such as dining rooms, student 
centers, and infirmaries) for students and faculties. Under this program, loans 
are made only where the institution is unable to secure funds for such purposes 
from other sources upon equally favorable terms and conditions. The loans can 
cover up to the full cost of construction and have a maturity of up to 50 years. 
Interest may not be one-fourth percent abuve the average interest rate on all 
outstanding Federal obligations. 

Senator Morse. My own views will be made known in the due course 
of time. I seek only, now, as chairman, to solicit information from 
the administration, because I feel that it is the primary responsibility 
of the administration, and not of the subcommittee, to present the 
basic material that is necessary to answer these questions. 

Secretary Rinicorr. Mr. Chairman, all your requests will be com- 
plied with. 

Senator Morse. Senator Javits. 

Senator Javirs. Mr. Secretary, I wish to join my colleagues in con- 
gratulating you on your message. Though I may not necessarily agree 
with this bill, I certainly appreciate the way in which you put the 
matter before us. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, there are two perplexing questions in this 
whole matter. One, may I ask you this formal question? Would 
the Secretary prefer to defer examination on this question of any aid 
to private and parochial schools until submission of briefs which the 
Chair has called for ? 

Secretary Riprcorr. I would say this: I am a witness before this 
subcommittee. It is not my choice, but the choice of this subcom- 
mittee, and I am ready, as I always will be, to answer any question 
that any Member of the Congress of the United States may request 
of me. So while the briefs will be submitted as requested, yet I cer- 
tainly recognize the right of anv Senator to question any Secretary 
or any witness appearing before vou. So this is not my choice, may I 
say, but it is yours. 

Senator Morse. I would like any member of the subcommittee to 
feel perfectly free to ask the Secretary or his associates any question 
today that they would like to ask. But I thought I would tell you 
what my plan is. After these briefs are submitted, I think this mat- 
ter will have crystallized. It may be necessary to recall the Sec- 
retary, to recall the solicitors of his Department, or to call representa- 
tives of the Department of Justice for further cross-examination on 
this matter. Please proceed with any examination you want today, 
but it is my belief that we cannot possibly exhaust. the matter. 
With all due respect. to the Secretary and his staff, I do not feel 
they would be ready today to express final opinion upon some of 
the intricate, complex questions which may be rnised by the briefs I 
have requested. I think it should be understood, if we examine the 
Secretary on this general subject matter todav, that it is not exhaus- 
tive nor is it final. I do intend to call him back, if necessary. 
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Senator Javits. I thank the Chair. I shall not press any questions 
upon that point. I think the Chair is perfectly right in the matter. 
We wish to approach with the greatest respect. 

IT would like to ask the Secretary this. .\re we to assume that the 
point that both the Chair and I have raised about Supreme Court 
decisions which do allow States to do something about pupils who 
attend private and parochial schools, is that concept Neo encom- 
passed within the general announcement of the President's policy that 
no part of this bill will be permitted to aid private or parochial 
schools ? 

Secretary Risicorr. Well, I would say examination of his bill in- 
dicates that it is implying two specific purposes, 1t encompasses only 
public schools and it provides only for construction and for teachers’ 
salaries and 10 percent for special projects. So this is what this bill 
contains, Senator Javits. It does not go beyond that. 

Senator Javirs. In other words, it is included by the implication 
of the bill rather than by the expression? 

Secretary Ristcorr. That is correct. 

Senator Javirs. I want to get that clear, and I will now defer any 
further questions, as the Chair IT think quite properly implies, until 
we get the crystallized position of the administration and its brief. 


PROBLEM OF EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 


I would like to ask you this, Mr. Secretary: Another vexing ques- 
tion in this whole deal is the equal opportunity question. Now I 
think that that has been pretty well boiled down to the question of 
whether or not it is a matter of public policy. I would appreciate 
even now or later—I have no desire to make anything of the Secre- 
tary’s being unable to answer now or ready to answer now. [I assure 
the Secretary I understand and accept that and will wait until the 
time when the Secretary is ready. I wish to make that crystal clear. 
But I would like to leave you with this question to be answered now 
or later. What are we to do—and what is the rationale of the ad- 
ministration with respect to this decision—what ought we to do about 
the district which is in actual defiance of a court order requiring de- 
segregation? What is the position of the administration on that 
very clear issue? It is not a matter of inducing them, it is not a mat- 
ter of compelling them or giving them even incentive. It is the 
sheer question of defiance of an order of the U.S. court, which may 
or may not be subject to a contempt action at that stage, which 1s 
certainly elementary in the lexicon of our law. What does the admin- 
istration feel we ought to do about it in terms either of this bill or of 
its own policy in administering it? 

Secretarv Risicorr. I would say, Senator Javits, at a recent press 
conference the President of the United States said he was studying 
all the problems of Executive orders. As you know, just the other 
day there was an Executive order on fair employment practices; 
concerning the question you raise there has been no decision and I 
would have to defer to the Attorney General, as you can appreciate, 
or when this matter of Executive orders is studied. ; 

Senator Javits. But the administration does not favor any prov!- 
sion in this bill with respect to any such situation ? 
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AVOIDANCE OF WEAKENING AMENDMENTS 


Secretary Rreicorr. I would say this personally now, talking for 
myself. I would decry anything in this bill that would divert atten- 
tion from the main provisions of this measure. I know, Senator 
Javits, that you are interested in education. I believe that you are 
for Federal aid to education. I am very anxious, and I know the 
President is very anxious to pass a Federal aid to education bill. 

I would feel that we should avoid the insertion of any amendment 
in this legislation which would weaken its chances of passing. It 
would be my feeling that to place an amendment such as you indicate 
in this bill would definitely weaken the chance of passage of this bill. 

Education is important throughout this Nation. It is important to 
further the education of children in the north, east, south, and west. I 
think we have a problem concerning whites and Negroes alike. It is 
my feeling that this bill will increase education opportunity for whites 
and Negroes alike in all the 50 States. It ould be my deep hope that 
we would not have our friends do this, as well as the enemies of this, 
bill, and I cannot urge with any more strength or passion my hope 
that there would not be introduced in either House such amend- 
ment—but of course the Senate and the House are in their own right 
to do so—any amendment which would cause the defeat. of this bill. 

I would hope the day is here when the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives will have a clean and clear-cut vote—are you or are you 
not for Federal aid to education—not have placed in the measure such 
amendments which will divert from the issue and cause this bill to 
go down to defeat. 

Senator Javrrs. Then the Secretary’s view is based upon the practi- 
cal question of action in the Congress rather than upon any basis of 
principle? 


PLACING ALL PROBLEMS ON BACK OF EDUCATION 


Secretary Risicorr. Let me say this: As far as principle is con- 
cerned, Senator Javits, I believe in the decision of the Supreme 
Court of 1954. I believe it is legally correct and I believe that it is 
morally correct. It is my feeling that there are many problems fac- 
ing the United States of America. There are problems facing us in- 
ternationally and there are problems facing us nationally. There 
are problems that have an impact on each one of our citizens day in 
and day out in every conceivable field, and I can imagine no greater 
tragedy than to try to solve every problem facing America by trying 
to place every one of those problems on the back of education. We 
need education. Education 1s necessary. But if we try and solve all 
one problems on the back of education then education itself will 

ail. 

It is my feeling that many of the problems we talk about can be 
solved with better understanding and better education will promote 
better understanding, and this is very, very important for all of us 
in America. 

The problems of civil rights are problems that are going to have 
to be solved by the Congress of the United States by facing up to its 
own responsibilities in the debate on this issue. It is going to have to 
be solved by decisions of the Supreme Court. It will have to be 
solved by legislators and Governors in all the 50 States. When I 
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say all the 50 States I mean all the 50 States. Your own State of New 
York has civil rights problems in some of the communities on the 
outskirts of New York City. And it is going to take understanding 
by all the people of this country. 

So I would feel that we could do no greater disservice for the 
future of education than to attempt through this bill to try to solve all 
our problems and in the process we fail and solve none. 

So it isn’t just a question of being practical, but it is also a question 
of principle, and it 1s very hard to separate them. Those of us who 
have been in public life understand the problems as they come in on 
one another. They are not mutually exclusive. Sometimes being 
practical is the best way to advance a principle. 


DEFENSE OF SUPREME COURT 


Senator Javits. I would say to the Secretary that I accept what he 
said with the greatest understanding and that. I may very well come 
to that same conclusion myself, but I would say to the Secretary that 
I think this observation omits two very critical factors. One is that 
the Supreme Court has held that the denial of equal opportunity in 
education itself reduces the quality of the education for a certain sec- 
tion of our population, and the other is that. it is awfully hard as a 
lawyer—though I may come to that conclusion, I tell the Secretary 
quite frankly—to see how you can with the one hand allow the courts 
of the United States to be defied overtly, and with the other hand 
have the same Government give the resources of its citizens to the 
very political entity which is defied in another independent branch 
of the Government. 

I say I may come to the same conclusion as the Secretary, but I 
could not just allow it to go on the basis of its being some reform we 
are trying to effect. We are talking about the integrity of the courts 
of the United States, and we are talking about the equal right of every 
American who pays taxes to get the same quality of education. 

I understand the Secretary, and as I say, I may myself come to that 
precise conclusion, but I do think that is the issue that we pose pre- 
cisely. 

Now I have just oné other question, Mr. Chairman. I am sorry to 
have taken so much time. 

Senator Morse. Take your time. 


PREFERENCE FOR FOUNDATION PLAN 


Senator Javits. It is on the question of allocations, Mr. Secretary. 
Taking the administration at its word, and I couldn’t agree with it 
more that the country can afford a reasonable optimum of education 
for every child whether the child is in a poor or rich State, employing 
it in the same terms you used, personal income of the people, isn’t it 
necessary therefore to approach it on the basis of a foundation plan ? 
That is, a certain overall sum expended for education, for the edu- 
cation of the quality related to that sum rather than just in a Federal 
payment of fifteen to thirty-some-odd dollars, what: you have provided 
here for the State of Mississippi at the end of the third year of $37.89. 
Is not. the plan which Senator Cooper and I have in our bill—that 
we wish to assure every pupil a foundation education, an optimum of 
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$400 quality education per year—a better plan and more deserving of 
Federal support, especially as it does not cost much more than this 
plan which may give my State, for example, less than it ought to get, 
may give the middle States more than they ought to get, and may give 
the Southern States far Jess than they ought to get? 

Would the Secretary, therefore, give us his thinking upon the foun- 
dation idea, which the Secretary is clearly familiar with, versus the 
allocations idea as incorporated in the administration bill 


VARIATIONS IN COSTS AMONG STATES 


Secretary Risicorr. I would say this, Senator Javits. There are 
many points in the Cooper bill that are similar to this bill. I do not 
know, with the spread of this country, how you can allocate a set sum 
and say this is going to give you the same education all over the 50 
States, because costs are different, overhead is different. Basically, 
the State of New York, the State of Pennsylvania, and the State of 
Connecticut are listed as rich States. Yet in these areas they have 
problems of their own. I would say that in sections of Pennsylvania, 
which is supposed to be a rich State, they have some of the gravest 
problems of any of the States, and although the State itself has a large 
per capita income yet there are sections of distressed areas where they 
1ave difficulties and they need these grants. We do feel that. this is an 
orderly procedure with the maintenance of effort that will be required 
for keeping up the standards. You are in the process of raising the 
standards in all the different States, and frankly I do not. conceive of 
this program being a 3-year program. I could not come to the Con- 
gress of the United States and say that is the end of Federal aid to 
education. Personally I don't think so, and I have to be frank with 
you. 

So you are dealing with a program that [ think will be a continuing 
program, frankly, and you are raising the standards of education 
throughout the Nation, and [ think it can be done with this approach 
as well as the approach that you and Senator Cooper have vavanced: 


CATEGORIES OF AID 


Senator Javits. There is one other question, Mr. Secretary. Did 
you think at all of the need for making categories in this bill for 
science and mathematics as special inducements as we did, in the 
National Defense Act? I notice that was not reflected in this bill. 

Secretary Ristcorr. No, it is not reflected because I believe there 
will be amendments proposed later on in the field of the National De- 
fense Education Act. Frankly I think this country needs good edu- 
cation all over. Now I am interested in scientists and I am interested 
In mathematicians, but frankly I am interested as a human being, an 
American, in producing musicians and poets and writers just as well. 
T think that we must have whole people, and in the period of the 
hife of the children of the elementary and secondary school that I 
hope we can give them such a good education that we make them whole 
people, that they can grow into maturity. 

There are many fields besides which need more emphasis. Frankly 
I think that we are very sorely in need in our public school system 
of teaching English, which has deteriorated scandously. I think that 
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the teaching of history has to be improved. It is a problem of rais- 
ing the standards of the entire educational system of our Nation, and 
it would be my hope that we would not stress these categories. 

However, by getting better teachers and better school buildings 
I think we improve education, and I do think since we are trying to 
raise education standards in elementary and secondary grades, that 
we should not confine them to special categories of teaching. 

Senator Javits. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 


COMMITTEE PROCEDURE 


Senator Morsr. May I have the attention of my colleagues for just 
a moment? There is a question of procedure I would like to discuss. 
We may not finish with the Secretary this morning and we cannot 
meet this afternoon because the business of the Senate is personally 
important to some members of the subcommittee. I have been notified 
that, reluctantly, some members request that we not meet this after- 
noon, because, after the Meriwether nomination, the Senate will con- 
sider the feed grain bill. I want to arrange matters so that my col- 
leagues can have ample opportunity to cross-examine the Secretary, 
although it is my belief that he will be before us several times before 
we report a bill to the floor. 

Senator Goldwater cannot be here tomorrow because he has other 
official duties elsewhere, and I was wondering if we could meet the 
convenience of the subcommittee, Senator Goldwater, other members 
of the subcommittee, and the Secretary, if I schedule the Secretary to 
return to the witness stand Friday morning at 9:30. 

Senator Gotpwarer. Mr. Chairman, I have to be absent both Thurs- 
day and Friday. 

Senator Morse. Perhaps Monday at 9:30. Could you be here on 
Monday ? 

Senator GorpwatTer. Yes. We have witnesses scheduled for Mon- 
day. 

Senator Morss. I’m sure we are not going to finish on Monday. 

Senator Go_tpwaTerR. I am asking if the minority leader will with- 
draw his objection to this meeting through the 12 o'clock period. I do 
not. see why we cannot continue this afternoon. However, it is any 
member’s prerogative to object to the meeting of the subcommittee. 
I understood that Senator Dirksen was objecting. We have a limited 
debate and I know that some of my colleagues on this subcommittee 
want to participate. I have no desire to participate, but I do think the 
questions I want to ask would be more pertinent at this time than 
waiting until Monday. 

Senator Morse. It is not procedurally necessary for the chairman 
to be here, or for that matter any other majority member, in order to 
conduct the hearing. You could ask your questions, subject to the 
understanding that if your examination of the Secretary is not fin- 
ished today we will resume Monday at 9:30. You can be here Monday 
at 9:30? 

Senator Gotpwater. Yes. 

Senator Morse. Is that satisfactory to Senator Randolph and Sen- 
ator Yarborough ? 

Senator Ranpotpn. Yes. 

Senator YarBorouGH. Yes. 
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Secretary Risicorr. Mr. Chairman, I believe the House committee 
has scheduled me on this subject for Monday morning. 

Senator Morss. In that case, you are going to have to leave this 
matter to the discretion of the Chair. I shall work it out. Iam an old 
mediator. I will work it out with my colleagues and with you. | 

Senator Gotpw.rer. If the chairman will vield, the Republicans 
have a policy committee meeting at noon. I do not see why Republi- 
cans who will be down there eating should object to this subcommittee 
meeting, and I would so convey that to the minority leader and we are 
waiting now to hear his word. 


OPPOSITION TO CIVIL RIGHTS AMENDMENT TO EDUCATION BILL 


Senator Morse. While we are waiting then—I am not going to do 
this generally, may I assure my colleagues—but because of my assign- 
ment by the leadership to manage this bill on the floor. I should hke 
to supplement the comments made by the Senator from New York. 
I do this for the reasons that, first, I have been getting much criticism 
of my position on this bill, and second, I want the record to show my 
position clearly. 

I shall oppose any civil rights amendment to this bill. To begin 
with, it is not a civil rights bill. It is an education bill. It seems to 
me most unfair to risk the defeat. of this bill, and thereby jeopardize 
the educational interests of little boys and girls just because their 
elders enter into a controversy over constitutional rights. 

The direct approach, so far as the Senator from Oregon is con- 
cerned, is a civil rights bill. I want the strictest enforcement of the 
Supreme Court decisions. I want an end to segregation in all schools 
in this country, and anywhere in this country, as rapidly as can be 
brought about by the enforcement of the Constitution of the United 
States. I shall offer, in due course of time, in this session, amendments 
to the civil rights bill, and to the civil rights law, which will bring 
that end about. I think such a procedure is the forthright, frank, and 
direct way to do it. 

Secondly, and I am through with this, we all know. no matter 
how sincere the motivations of some may be, that the addition of a 
elvil rights amendment to this bill can be used for the dilatory pur- 
pose of defeating the public school aid bill. I do not think that. to 
do this is fair to our boys and girls. I think we owe it to them to give 
them an opportunity to obtain an education in accordance with present 
practices until the Congress lives up to its responsibility by passing 
a civil rights bill which protects their constitutional rights. 

To my critics, I want to say that this is my philosophy on this 
matter. I do not yield to any of them, or to anyone else, in my 
record of staunch defense of civil rights in this country, but I am 
not going to be diverted from an educational bill by participating 
in defeating that bill through a dilatory tactic such as a civil rights 
amendment. 

T have an announcement to make as chairman for the record, and 
I think this is the time to do it. 

Senator Javits. Would the Chair allow me to say one word. on 
ts other? I just want to tell the Chair vou may very well have a 

rm ally. 
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Senator Morse. What I said was in no way criticism of any of 
my colleagues. It was just a statement. I think as chairman it 
ought to be known what my views would be on this bill. 

enator GoLtpwaTer. Could the chairman yield? I just had word 
from Senator Dirksen he will withdraw his objection to this sub- 
committee meeting. 

Senator Morse. Well, then as soon as I finish this announcement, 
because I have to go to a very interesting debate, I will leave the chair. 
Will the Senator from Texas remain ? 

Senator Ranpotru. Mr. Chairman, is it understood we will meet 
just for an hour or 45 minutes? I would just like to know what 
the thought is. 

Senator Gotpwarrrr. I don’t think that my questions could possibly 
run over a half hour, maybe 45 minutes. I have them prepared. 
There is going to be no long talk on them. 

Senator Ranpotrn. .And in view of the questioning of the Senator 
from Arizona it is understood at a later time those of us who planned 
to question the Secretary will have the opportunity to do so? 

Senator Morsr. He will be brought back at least once, perhaps 
several times, but at least once. 

Senator Ranpotru. I know in my case I would refrain today from 
asking those questions. 

Senator Morse. Certainly you will have time. 

Senator Ranpvotpn. I am delighted to cooperate with the Chair. 
_ Senator Morse. I understand that the Secretary joins some of us 
” going on a diet so I don’t think he is too anxious for an early 

unch. 

Before I leave I want to make this announcement of procedure, 
and I am sure that my colleagues will not object to it. In fact, the 
majority of my colleagues have already told me that they would 
support the announcement. 

I have had a request from one group that wanted to appear as 
witnesses before this committee in historic costume, and I have notified 
them that this committee room is not a theater or a stage. I always 
conduct my hearings on the basis of conducting a quasi-judicial hear- 
ing, and as such theatrics would not be allowed in a courtroom, they 
will not be allowed in this hearing room, and therefore the record will 
show that those witnesses will not testify in costume. But if they 
want to come in as any other witness and sit down and testify I 
assure them a full and fair hearing. The record will speak for itself 
on that point. 

I now turn the chair over to the Senator from Texas, Senator Yar- 
borough. 

Senator Yarsorovcn. I will be able to stay for only about 15 min- 
utes, but the Senator from West Virginia has promised to take over 
at that point. 

Senator Morse. TI want to thank both the Senator from Texas and 
the Senator from West Virginia, and, Mr. Secretary accept my 
apology. 

Senator YaRBorovGH (presiding pro tempore). Senator Goldwater. 
you have questions of the Secretary ? 
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STATE AND LOCAL EFFORT 


Senator GotpwaTer. Yes. Mr. Secretary, I assume it is your posi- 
tion that Federal aid to education is required because States and local 
communities are allegedly not doing enough to meet their own school 
needs / 

Secretary Rinicorr. That is correct, sir. 

Senator GoLpwaTerR. Now to what do you attribute this alleged 
failure on the part of the States and local communities to meet this 
problem? Is it because they have reached the limit of their physical 
resources and hence are unable to finance these measures to meet their 
own school needs ‘ 

Secretary Rraicorr. I would say they are finding their burdens in 
many communities so high that they are meeting great resistance in 
their local communities to raise taxes any higher. 

Senator Gotpwater. Or do you think it is because for one reason 
or another they are simply refusing to take the steps necessary to 
solve what you regard as some of their educational problems? 

Secretary Rrsicorr. I would say that it is some of both. It seems to 
me that some communities probably are not taking the steps that they 
could, Senator Goldwater, and I would say that other communities 
have reached great resistance from taxpayers on the local level, the 
communities who feel that taxes have gone so high, certainly no real 
estate, that they can bear no further burden, and this has caused great 
resistance. Other States do have limited resources. 

I think some of the States that do not have the economic resources 
as indicated on the chart find great difficulty in raising more money. 
As a matter of fact, some of the States are making a very great effort 
iN proportion to what their resources are. 


REJECTION OF SCHOOL BOND ISSUES 


Senator Gotpw.atTer. Of course you realize that the local school 
board’s request for school taxes is the only opportunity the taxpayer 
has to tell the tax collector where to head in in this country, and I 
think they take out their whole feeling against excessive taxation on 
the school board request. many times. 

Secretary Rusicorr. I would say as a Governor who was close to 
this there 1s no question but this happens time and time again in the 
United States where it is evidenced by rejection of local option for 
bond issues for schools. We find this rejected in many communities 
across this Nation, Senator Goldwater. 

Senator GotpwaTer. I might say that that was the fundamental 
thinking behind my bill which I will discuss next Monday which in es- 
sence allows new tax credits for school taxes. That would enable about 
three and a quarter billion dollars to remain at home that could be used 
for any local purposes that. the local community decided that it would 
be used for if the taxpayer is willing to meet the obligation. But I 
don’t want to get intothat today. 

Then you contend that some States cannot meet their needs and 
other States simply will not? 

Secretary Riricorr. And a third category. some States have diffi- 
culty. As the figure in my testimony showed, there is a great rise in 
costs In many communities and in many States and there is bound to 
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be indebtedness and general rise in taxes. I would say there is no rule 
of thumb on this problem across this Nation. It is my feeling that 
generally Federal aid for education is needed as a general proposition, 
but if you have the third category, with the other two you state, you 
are correct. 

HIGH TAXES 


Senator GoL_pwaTER. Isn't the reason that they are unable to finance 
their own educational needs to be atteributed in a large measure to 
the excessive rate of taxation already imposed by the Federal Govern- 
ment and toa growing State and local government ? 

Secretary Risicorr. Well, excessive is a relative term. 

Senator Gorpwatrer. Well, let’s use the word “high.” 

Secretary Rricorr. Well, I would say taxes are high, local, State 
and National. Asa person who has struggled with budgets for many 
years of mv life, I recognize this. However, we are met with basic 
needs. What should we do with the tax dollars that we have and 
what. needs of our Nation would justify if necessary an increase in 
taxes? 

It is my personal belief that next to defense it is very hard to im- 
agine a need that is greater than education, and if we were to justify 
the expenditure of our tax money or to raise taxes I would put the 
greatest. and highest priority on education. It is my feeling that this 
happens to be the situation in our local communities, in our States, 
and to a great extent in our Federal Government where a great deal 
of our governmental budgets on all levels go for the purposes of 
education. 

Senator Gotpwater. Well, I will agree with you that education 
is certainly a high priority. I think it always has been in this coun- 
try. I think it isa much higher priority than many people are willing 
to admit. But if we have to raise taxes, and I think it is rather ob- 
vious that that is going to have to take place at the Federal level some 
time in the coming + vears, why not raise them at the local level and 
retain the operation of purely local schools on the local level? 


EXCELLENCE IN EDUCATION A NATIONAL PROBLEM 


Secretary Rretcorr. The answer I would give to that, Senator Gold- 
water, is this, that basically I do believe that excellence in education 
is a national problem. I do not believe that a person who lives in a 
State merely earns his money in that State. Take my own State of 
Connecticut. Many people who live in our State work in New York 
and receive heavy income. I was interested in the exchange between 
Senator Clark and Senator Fulbright. There is no question that in 
an economy such as ours many of our people derive income from 
activities throughout the Nation. I would imagine in your own State 
of Arizona many people with good judgment have retired and do 
not earn their living in Arizona, retire on income that they might de- 
rive from securities and corporate enterprises across the country, oY 
real estate investment or investment in bonds. 

Now as a generalization their income is generated by the national 
wealth of the 50 States, and I do not believe that it is unfair to expect 
of a man or woman who earns his income, and that income to a great 
extent is based upon the production of our national wealth, to make his 
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contribution to raising standards in the 50 States even though he helps 
raise the standard and his tax contribution goes to people in the State 
other than that in which he is domiciled. 

Senator GoLtpwatTer. Well, he is already doing that. He 1s already 
contributing to raising the educational standards in his State of resi- 
dence. I do not think we could ever point. to a time in our history 
when a person made his total income within the boundaries of the 
State in which he lived. I think that would bean impossibility. But 
if we extend this philosophy then I think we might reach the point 
where there would be no local governments at all. The income let’s say 
in Arizona, part of it should go to maintain the local government in a 
State less able to meet their local government requirements, and my 
argument is if we are going to raise taxes the place to raise it for this 
purpose would be at the local level because you would get more out 
of your dollar than you would if you expend it at the Federal level. 

Secretary Riptcorr. I think we are going to get a lot out of the 
dollars we spend in this program. I have tried to estimate what the 
cost of this program would be administratively, and it is our best 
estimate that we will pay, that it will be about one-tenth of 1 percent. 
Senator (roldwater, I don’t want to spend an extra dime that I don’t 
have to spend. I want to have as few employees as I possibly can get 
along with. It is my hope that any of these programs, whether it is 
this or any other grant program that comes out of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, would be distributed in such a way to keep the overhead 
and administrative cost. low. 

So when you consider a program such as this where the administra- 
tive cost would be some one-tenth of 1 percent I do not believe that that 
is an excessive administrative cost. 

To give credit toward Federal taxes the way you suggest would, I 
believe, deprive the National Treasury of substantial sums that are 
needed for the national interest. frankly in States that aren't as well 
situated as Arizona or Connecticut or New York. I understand the 
point you make. Let me say philosophically I hope the day never 
comes that we do not have local governments and State governments. 
I cannot imagine a greater tragedy for this Nation than not to still 
have State and local governments. 

But there are national problems. I do believe that today educa- 
tion has become a national problem, and since education is a national 
problem I believe that we are in a position that we must do something 
about it. 

Of course, one of the greatest illusions is that the Federal Govern- 
ment is not in education today. It is my understanding that last 
vear alone the Federal Government expended some $2,700 million 
in different types of educational programs. We have been doing this 
for decades. 

Senator GotpwaTer. I don't argue that point at all. It is like 
being sick. You do not want to get any worse. That is my position 
here. Certainly the Federal Government would be deprived of in- 
come if a program such as mine would be used, but it also would 
receive additional income that would eventually be above whst it 
would lose. I have used the same argument with the Secretary of the 
Treasury relative to medical assistance. We will not get into that 
at this particular time. 
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Now why should the Federal Government grant funds for educa- 
tional purposes to States which are able out of their own resources 
10 meet. their educational needs, which is exactly what this bill 
proposes to do? 

Secretary Risicorr. I would say that this is taking a few steps 
toward you, Senator (roldwater, on the basis that these are the States 
that do produce great tax revenue, and I think it is unfair to expect 
that for the revenues that they give they get nothing back in return, 
No. 1: No. 2, that a State may be rich, but. that does not mean that 
its people are not paying large taxes in order to support their stand- 
ards of education or mental health or other State services, and fur- 
thermore since education by far and large throughout the Nation is 
a local matter, vou do have situations in each and every State, no mat- 
ter how rich that State may be, where vou have local communities 
that may be in economic distress or economic difficulty. 

Now this bill provides that while the money goes into the State, that 
the State commissioner of education or the board of education should 
allocate these funds to the areas of greatest need. Now this is for 
each State to determine where the need may be in that State. If you 
have a State with a rich community, a community that does not have 
a burden or does not. have a distress it would seem to me that these 
funds should not be allocated. But in every rich State that I know 
of there are communities that are in need or are making expenditures 
pond the level to which they can expect their local citizens to con- 
tribute. 

Senator Gorpwater. I think you will find in every State in the 
Union, regardless of its total wealth, that there are communities and 
school districts that are not able to fully supply their needs, but 
there are other ways to meet these needs than going to the Federal 
Government. 

I will give you as an example my own State which is, I think, 29th 
in the rank of wealth. We just put another 1 percent on our sales tax 
and directed it entirely to school purposes and raised far more than 
a sufficient amount of money to adequately finance the schools where 
local taxes could not do it. This is the type of thing that could be 
used in other States than ours and used very successfully to avoid the 
Federal hand. 

At this point the Office of Education 1960 survey of enrollment. 
teacher and school housing, lists by States additional public instruc- 
tion rooms needed by the fall of 1960 to accommodate excessive enroll- 
ment and to replace unsatisfactory facilities. According to this 
survey, New York had a total classroom need of 16,000, reduced by 
5,800 classrooms which are scheduled to be completed during 1960 
and 1961. Texas had a need of 4,438 classrooms, reduced by 3,629 
scheduled to be completed during 1960 and 1961. Now, during the 
3 years of the administration program, New York will receive $116.- 
100.000 while Texas will receive $142,068,000. Yet, as of the fall of 
1960, New York had a classroom shortage 12 times as great as Texas. 
Why does Jess money go to New York than to Texas when New 
York has a far greater need? This is the point I was trying to make 
by my other question. 

Secretarv Risicorr. Well, I would sav here you do have a formula, 
and again I think that you make part of my argument that New York 
has a greater capacity as a whole to take care of the school needs than 
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Texas. The problem of education is a concern of all of us whether 
we come from a wealthy State or a poor State, and I feel it is a 
concern for all of us to raise the standards of education in every State 
of the Union. 

New York is No. 1 on personal income per pupil and, consequently, 
we can expect New York to better take care and should be required 
to take care of its needs, and that is why New York does get less than 
Texas on the formula. 

Now this is a formula that we approve and it is a formula that has 
been advocated basically, I say, ina long line of previous actions by the 
Congress of the United States. 

Senator GotpwaTer. Are these charts based on public school pupils 
or total pupils, including parochial school ? 

Secretary Risicorr. No parochial schools. Public school only. 

Senator GotpwaTerR. These are public school figures only ? 

Secretary Risicorr. School expenditures for public school pupils. 

Senator GoLpwaTER. Now, Mr. Secretary, if all the States and local 
communities were able to finance their own educational development 
in other words, if the problem were not a financial one, but rather an 
unwillingness on their part to expand or improve their education fa- 
cilities to the derree you regard as necessary—would you still favor a 
program of Federal aid to sancatien ; 

Secretary Risicorr. Personally, if I thought that every community 
and every State could do their own I would not. 

Senator Gotpwater. Well, thank you. Now I have a few specific 
questions here. You stated that the estimated public school enroll- 
ment in the next 10 years will increase from 36 million in 1959 and 
1960 to 44 million in 1968 and 1969. This represents an increase of 22 
percent. Could you give the committee the increase in enrollment over 
the past 10 years? 

Secretary Risicorr. If you will wait a second, Senator Goldwater. 

Senator GoLDWATER. Sure. 

Secretary Risicorr. Will you please repeat that question ? 

Senator GotpwatTer. Yes. The figures that you used for increased 
enrollment in the next. 10 vears go from 36 million to 44 million. Now 
this represents an increase of 22 percent. Could you give the com- 
mittee the increase in enrollment over the past 10 years’ 

Secretary Rrsicorr. I have the figures from 1951, 1952 to 1957 and 
1958, which is the question of 28 percent. The figures here, Senator 
(ioldwater, indicate an increase of some 25 million to 35 million, an 
increase of some 10 million in the decade. 

Senator Gotpwater. That would be about 44 percent increase. So 
actually the increase in the next 10 years will be 50 percent below the 
rate for the last. 10 years. 

_ Secretary Rusicorr. While that is true, Senator Goldwater, I think 

itis that increase that has caused the problem. I think it is that large 

increase that many of the localities have had to absorb that they have 

found indigestible economically, and those of us back in the States 

who have lived with it understand the great pressure on all the com- 

oo in the process of absorbing that large growth in the last 
cade. 

Now you have had fantastic commitments by the States and the 
local communities in their State and local debt requirements, their 
expenditures and the increase of taxes. I think this is the reason 
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why we are here now, because of that large increase in the past decade. 

Senator Gotpwater. But is it not true that at the same time that 
enrollment has been going up 44 percent expenditures for school pur- 
poses have been going up 154 percent ? 

Secretary Risicorr. Well, after all, the prices of everything have 
gone up, not only in school. 

Senator GotpwarTer. That is a rather unusual ratio. We have to 
admit the price of everything is up, and we consider it costs $40,000 
to build a classroom today where it probably cost $20,000 thirty years 
ago. We admit that prices are going up. But we have a problem 
actually that we are facing or have faced. That has more or less 
Nice out and the increase will not go on at the same rate that it 

as gone on for the last 10 years. 

Secretary Rusicorr. Well, our figures, Senator Goldwater, would 
indicate that over the next 5 years our school enrollments will be 
increasing almost a million a year for the next 5 years. 

Senator Gotpwater. I think that would be in keeping with your 
figures. 

Secretary Rrstcorr. Yes, for the next 5 years the school enroll- 
ments will increase a million a year, and this is where the real pres- 
sure is coming—in the next 5 years. I think the next 5 years it will 
not increase at the same pace. 

Senator GotpwaTeR. We will get back to that. particular part of it. 
I want to explore this seeming inequity in the distribution to the 
States. This same fall survey I referred to in the case of New York 
listed Indiana classroom shortage as 1,505 and classrooms scheduled 
to be completed during 1959 and 1960 as 2,000. The fall survey of 
1960 shows Indiana to have a shortage of 1,321 classrooms, but 2,152 
are scheduled to be completed during 1960 and 1961. Now in view of 
the fact that Indiana seems to be keeping abreast of its classroom 
needs and the average teacher salary in Indiana is $370 above the 
national average would it not be more in keeping with the stated pur- 
poses of the administration bill to allocate the $59 million Indiana 
would receive to other States which have additional or greater edu- 
cational problems? In other words, here is a State that from a figure 
standpoint is meeting the needs. Why should it receive money when 
another State probably will not be receiving it ? 

Secretary Rricorr. Well, basically while they are trying to meet 
the needs they still have needs based on their income and based on 
their number of pupils. They could take their funds and use them 
to increase teachers’ salaries or they could take these funds and get 
more teachers. Basically there is the option and the choice within the 
State. I think this is why this is a good bill. If one State has met 
its classroom needs that State can then use its funds to increase 
teachers’ salaries or get more teachers, because in many States we find 
the teachers are overburdened. Another State that has a classroom 
problem uses the money for classrooms. 

Senator GotpwaTer. But has not the pupils per classroom decreased 
in the last 6 years from 30.6 down to 28.1? 

Secretry Rrstcorr. Well, that is so. Yet many teachers in certain 
classes are still overburdened. 

Senator GotpwaTer. Well, I cannot quite remember the size of the 
classes that I had when I was in school, but I am sure they were over 
30, and I do not recall the teachers complaining too much about it. 
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We are constantly decreasing this pupil-per-classroom ratio, and I 
think a lot of the argument that is used here today is based on the 
assumption that all of a sudden the local efforts are going to cease 
when the local efforts have been providing the necessary increases 
over the last 10-year period in classrooms, teachers, and so forth. 

I cannot understand why if there 1s a need that ix greater in some 
States, and you say there is, we have to recognize that, why we give 
money to States that seem to be solving their problem. 

Secretary Rrsicorr. Well, I don't think there is a State that has 
actually solved its problem in education. I think the demands on 
all alike are great and will continue. Going back to these figures of 
the actual growth and the percentage, they indicate that from 1946- 
1959 our Federal debt increased by 6 percent, State and local soared 
by 300 percent, which indicates what has happened to our State and 
local communities. 

Senator Ciark (presiding pro tempore). Is not this also true with 
respect to State and local taxes? 

Secretary Risicorr. Oh, yes. The Federal tax dollars have in- 
creased 85 percent in the postwar years. State and local communities 
had to increase their tax revenues by 221 percent. 

Senator GotpwatTer. Does not that show a willingness on the part 
of the local people to take care of their school needs? 

Secretary Risicorr. When you say willingness it has not been a 
happy willingness. It has been a grudging acquiescence. 

Renato: GotpwaTerR. No taxpayer likes taxes. 

Secretary Risicorr. That is right, and the grumbling gets deeper 
and deeper and the capacity of many communities becomes more and 
more exhausted, and what we have had because of the last 10 years, the 
growth that, you yourself pointed to, Senator Goldwater, I think we 
are reaching the maximum income of these local communities. 

Senator Ciark. Sir, the Secretary has been a Governor and I have 
been a mayor. I think we can testify we have come pretty nearly 
to the end of the barrel as far as increasing both State and municipal 
taxes for school purposes. 

Secretary Rristcorr. I know it has been a continuous headache to 
me as a Governor watching the problems of the community. I know 
that communities are finding it more and more difficult to do. The 
State governments are finding it increasingly more difficult. Taxes 
are going up in the communities and the States. 

Senator Ciarx. Is this not in large measure due to the fact that 
the Federal Government has usurped the most fair and progressive 
form of taxation, income tax, so the school districts are thrown back 
on property tax and on the sales tax and other taxations? 

Secretary Risicorr. Your statement is correct. 

Senator Gotpwter. Of course, this, my friend from Pennsylvania, 
and former Governor of Connecticut, just strengthens my constant 
argument that the Federal Government has grown so big and so costly 
that we are going to see more of a trend in the direction of Federal 
Government in all of our affairs, while I think the Federal Govern- 
ment can, by the allowance of deduction and credits on taxes for 

urposes which we discussed this morning, alleviate the burden at the 

ocal level and allow the local level, the local community to continue 
their rather remarkable growth that they have had. 
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For instance, from 1939 to 1959 we have had an increase of 642 
percent in school expenditures at the local level. We have had an 
enrollment of pupil increase of 56 percent. Again I think the local 
level was not. probably clear across the United States, but. the local 
level is showing a willingness to take care of this need and have been 
taking care of the need in most of the cases. 

I have been on this Education Subcommittee for the time I have 
been in the Senate. I have never been satisfied that every State is 
making a genuine effort to properly raise money for school purposes, 
and there is not the great. disparity between the poorest State and 
the richest State from the standpoint of total wealth, wealth of prop- 
ertv, income, and so forth, to convince me that. the so-called poorer 
States cannot make a greater etfort toward solving their problem. 

You look at it from per capita income basis, yes. it looks impossible. 
When we look at it as taxable wealth I do not think you would find 
itis impossible. We in Arizona, which is not a rich State, we are rich 
in many things but we are not rich in money compared to the rest 
of the States, we fall a little below the median, we have been able 
to handle our school problems out. there by. as I said earher, an 
addition in the sales tax. 

One more example here, referring to the fall survey again, the State 
of Wyoming had a shortage of 263 classrooms and 241 classrooms 
are scheduled for completion during 1960 and 1961, leaving a shortage 
of only 22 classrooms. Now under the proposed program Wyoming 
would receive, over a 3-year period, $5,410,000. Does not this seem 
to be quite a bit of money to solve such a small problem as 22 
classrooms ? 

Secretary Ripicorr. No, I would say the problem is not. classrooms, 
but teachers. Frankly, Senator Goldwater, if you were to give me the 
choice I would do it. with teachers’ salaries instead of classrooms. 
I think this is the great problem for education. I have never felt. that 
you get an education from aclassroom. I think you get an education 
from ateacher. I think one of the problems that you and I might be 
in agreement. with, that there are many school buildings being built 
that are too expensive. I think many classrooms are a monument to 
the ego of the school board who wants a fancy building so they 
have their name on the cornerstone. I think we can probably build 
classrooms across this country much cheaper and not as fancy, but I 
do think that if we are ever going to solve the education crisis we 
must. do it with better teachers, and to get better teachers, Senator 
Goldwater, we are going to have to pay them a better wage than they 
are getting at the present time. 

Senator GotpwaTerR. I think you and I are in complete agreement 
on this education problem. I think we agree that it is not a question 
of numbers. It is a question of quality, and during the vears of listen- 
ing to teachers, almost universally the top educators of our country 
agree that the high school level is deficient, and they give various 
reason for it. I think one of the best reasons I have heard is that the 
family is not doing its job at the basic level of the elementary school, 
the first, second, third and fourth grades, where the teachers’ abilities 
are not being used to dispense education, but are being used to take 
care of the failure of the family to teach their children the basic needs 
of life. blowing one’s nose, being nice to each other, gentleman|vlike 
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and ladylike, and so forth, and this is carried on up into the igh 
school until we find in your suggestion that we mght have some 
programs in high school to improve the reading ability of the student. 
Well, I do not recall ever having a problem when the children were 
taught. their A, B, C’s. If they are taught automobile driving and 
life adjustment and we do not teach them that two and two are four 
and we do not teach them English and history I think we can expect 
no matter how much we spend, no matter how much we pay a teacher, 
no matter how big we build the building, that we are never going to 
improve the education of our young people until we get back to these 
fundamentals. 

I agree with her that teachers constitute a very big part of this pro- 
gram. From the figures that are available from your office I am con- 
vinced that we are meeting our classroom shortage needs and that we 
can continue to meet our classroom shortage needs. 

I remember when I was chairman of this committee, the dim 
dark days when the Republicans had the Congress—I can barely 
remember it, but I recall speaking with Mrs. Hobby and she showed 
charts. I think the classroom shortage at that time, 1953, was in the 
nature of 650,000, and yet today, despite 10 years where we have been 
constructing classrooms at the rate of over 69,000 a year, yet your fig- 
ures show that we are going forward. 

But I better get on with my questions. 

Secretary Riatcorr. [ just wonder if I can add a postscript to what 
you said. In your last comment. I agree with you 100 percent. I 
have said we should not be afraid of new ideas and we should not be 
afraid of old ideas either, Senator Goldwater, and maybe in the field 
of education we could go back to a lot of old ideas that have been 
tossed out of the window and maybe they are pretty good ideas for 
today, too. 

Senator GotpwaTer. I agree with this. Now figures that have been 
released by the Office of Education disclose that between 1956 and 
1961 a total of 341,300 classrooms have been constructed, an average 
of 69,860 a year, or almost 10,000 more classrooms a year than the 
number President Kennedy says we must construct in the next 10 
years. Now continuing this rate for the next 2 years alone, 139.720 
classrooms will be constructed almost wiping out the alleged shortage. 
In view of these figures why is it necessary to have the Federal Gev- 
ernment spend money for classrooms? 

Secretary Risicorr. The figures that we have show that we need 
416,600 classrooms in the next 5-vear period. Iam sorry, how many 
did you say? 

Senator Gotpw.Ter. President Kennedy says we need around 60,000 
classrooms a vear for the next 10 years, or 600,000 classrooms, and 
this seems to be the same, approximately the same figure that faced 
us 10 years ago. Yet in that 10-year period we have been averaging 
over that, in the last 5-vear period averaged almost 70,000 classrooms. 

Secretary Risicorr. The figures indicate that we have a backlog at 
the present. time of 131,000 and that we will need another 416,000. 

Senator Gotpwater. In how long a period ? 

Secretary Rustcorr. Next 5 years. 

Senator Gotpw.\Ter. Next 5 years. Well, the present rate would 
more than wipe out the present backlog, and the present. rates would 
take care of your—in fact, the present rate is more than President Ken- 
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nedy is asking for. Now if he needs 600,000-and-some-odd classrooms 
as next. 10 years he is going to get it under the way we are going 
today. 

The point is we have taken care of the problem in the past, we have 
tuken care of it currently, there is no reason to believe we will not 
continue to take care of it at the local level. 

Secretary Ristcorr. Except in the process of taking care of it the 
States and localities have gone into such a great debt that now they 
find it difficult to go into further debt. 

Senator GotpwaTeR. Well, a year ago, about a year ago Secretary 
Flemming indicated that the number of school districts in this country 
who had exceeded, reached or exceeded their bond limitations 
amounted to some 237 out of the 42,000, or less than one-half of 1 per- 
cent. Have you uprated that figure this year? 

Secretary Rietcorr. Mr. Flynt tells me that 237 was the technical 
legal limitation due to constitutional or statutory restriction, but. prac- 
tically there are more. If they borrow so high that their credit 
rating would be very bad they probably will have great difficulty 
floating additional bonds. 

Senator Gotpwater. If you have made a study of this, you must 
have, I would like to have the record show what the current position 
is relative to school districts that have met or exceeded their bond 
limitation and the total number of school districts in the country. 

Secretary Risicorr. That will be supplied to you, Senator Gold- 
water. 

(The material referred to above follows :) 


STATEMENT REGARDING SURVEY OF BORROWED-UP DISTRICTS 


In January 1960 the Office of Education made a survey for the very limited 
purpose of determining the public school classroom shortage in school districts 
which had exhausted their legal capacity to incur debt and which were unable 
to finance school construction by other means. Each chief State school officer 
was requested by telegram to indicate the number of school districts in his 
State “which are unable to borrow because of legal debt limits which cannot be 
waived or changed except by State legislation or constitutional amendment, and 
are unable to obtain financing for school construction through other arrange 
ments." Attached is the report of the survey entitled “Survey of Public School 
Classroom Shortages in the Fall of 1959 in Borrowed-Up Districts,” February 
1960. 

The survey was made to determine the extent to which school districts with 
classroom shortages would be legally unable, without prior legislation or State 
constitution amendment, to participate in a program of Federal-State debt serv- 
ice assistance for school construction. The survey showed that being legally 
“borrowed-up” is a very minor cause of inability to construct needed class- 
rooms. For example, 25 of the 45 States reporting indicated no borrowed-up 
districts at all, but these States had a little over half of the classroom shortage. 
Even if a district has legal authority to borrow, it may be unable because of 
limited resources to finance additional borrowing: or it may have other financial 
needs, such as operating its schools, which take precedence over classroom 
construction. 

Because of its relative insignificance as an index of the inability of school 
districts to undertake classroom construction, the Office of Education does not 
routinely maintain any record of the status of school district borrowing capacity 
vis-a-vis statutory or constitutional limitations. Accordingly, inasmuch as there 
has been no need since January 1960 to repeat the survey, no data are available 
regarding public school classroom shortages in borrowed-up districts which 
are more recent than those contained in the attached survey report. 
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BorRROWED-UP DISTRICTS 


Purpose.—This survey was undertaken to provide data on one specific aspect 
of the classroom shortage—namely, the classroom shortage in borrowed-up 
school districts which have exhausted all sources of borrowing for construction 
that are available to them. 

Limitation.—Only a small part of the problem of financing school construction 
is measured by this survey, because there are many problems other than those 
caused by the ultimate legal limits of borrowing. This point was strongly 
emphasized by the respondents, as may be seen by reference to the table annota- 
tions for Kentucky, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee. 

Definition.—The definition of a “borrowed-up” district has been made narrow 
and restricted. <A district does not count as borrowed-up if the obstacle is 
voter approval, or administrative action by State or local officials. On the other 
hand, if legislative action or constitutional amendment is necessary to borrow 
further, then the district is counted as borrowed-up (except in two States where 
legislative action is cuStomary in school bonding). See also the fuller definition 
in the survey instrument, the full text of which is given l:ter. 

Some States counted districts which had a margin of local or other borrowing 
power left, but which could not borrow enough to eliminate their classroom short- 
age. These cases are distinguished in the table annotations. 

Because of the complexity of the field, no definition of a borrowed-up district 
is going to fit every State. In some States there is considerable latitude for 
interpretation of the statistics. The extensive annotations following the State 
table give details reported by the States relating to definition and interpretation 
of the data supplied. 

The term “school district” includes basic administrative school units, suck 
as city school systems, which may not be independent units of government. 

Survey results—In summary, 45 of the 50 States supplied data on the class- 
room shortage in borrowed-up districts. 

Thirty States reported no classroom shortages in borrowed-up districts (in- 
cluding Maryland and Rhode Island, where legislative action on school bonds 
is customary). These States enroll 67 percent of the pupils in the 50 States, 
and they contain likewise 67 percent of the classroom shortage. 

Fifteen States reported the amount of classroom shortage in borrowed-up 
districts. These States enrolled 18 percent of the pupils, and contained within 
their borders a classroom shortage of 26,512 (20 percent of the total classroom 
shortage for the 50 States). The classroom shortage in borrowed-up districts 
Was 3,056 to 3,086 classrooms. These were located in 237 borrowed-up school 
districts, with a total enrollment less than 541,059. Of these 237 districts, 104 
to 107 had an enrollment of less than 600 each. 

Five States could not provide the data needed (including Ilinois, which 
reported a classroom shortage existing in borrowed-up districts, but did not 
report the number of classrooms). These States taken together served 15 per- 
cent of the enrollment and had a total shortage of 17,191 classrooms (13 percent 
of the total for the 50 States). 

The classroom shortage of 3,086 in borrowed-up districts is 12 percent of the 
total classroom shortage in the 15 States reporting such districts. It is 3 per- 
ore of the total classroom shortage in the 45 States from which full data were 
obtained. 

Thus, in the Nation as a whole, legal barriers to borrowing are not the major 
obstacle to elimination of the classroom shortage, when all possible sources of 
borrowing legally open to the district are taken into account. 

Cost.—A total of $123 million would be required to build the 3,086 classrooms 
needed in the fall of 1959 in the borrowed-up districts of the 45 States reporting, 
at an average cost of $40,000 per classroom, including site, equipment, and 
associated facilities. 

Other parts of the United States.—Aside from the 50 States, the only substan- 
tial classroom shortages are in Puerto Rico and the District of Columbia. In 
neither case does the concept of borrowed-up district apply. In Puerto Rico, 
School construction is a responsibility of the territorial government. In the 
District of Columbia, the Federal Government participates directly in fiscal 
affairs, and school construction is not financed by borrowing. 

Survey procedure.—In order to get results as quickly as possible, the survey 
instrument took the form of a telegram from Commissioner Derthick to the 
chief State school officers of the 50 States. The telegrams went out late Friday 
afternoon, January 8, and the survey was closed out the following Friday. 
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Numerous telephone calls were made to secure the data, to answer questions 
raised by the respondents, and to clarify the interpretation of the replies. 

The telegram was pretested as to understanding by the recipients through 
telephone discussions with officials in four State education departments. 

Prior to the launching of this survey, discussions and letters had been ex- 
changed in five States to take preliminary soundings of the type of data later 
incorporated in the survey. 

Related data——Broad background was provided by the detailed descriptive 
materials on debt limits, State loan plans, authority plans, and financing of 
capital outlay in general which are compiled and published by the School Finance 
Section of the Office of Education. 

Despite the wealth of related information available. nothing exactly com- 
parable to the results of this survey have been provided before. A survey con- 
ducted by the National Education Association in April 1958 inquired about the 
percent of districts in each State that had reached practical or legal debt limits. 
The definition of borrowed-up school districts as used here is not at all the same 
as in this earlier survey, and data on classrooms and enrollment in such districts 
have not been previously collected. 


TEXT OF THE TELEGRAM TO CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS 


“The Office of Education urgently needs information on classroom shortages 
and on borrowed-up school districts—that is, school districts or school systems 
which are unable to borrow because of legal debt limits which cannot be waived 
or changed except by State legislation or constitutional amendment, and are 
unable to obtain financing for school construction through other arrangements. 
Please reply by collect telegram by Wednesday, January 13. If actual data are 
unavailable, please estimate and so indicate. If answer is zero, please reply. 

“Do not count as a borrowed-up school district any district which can obtain 
funds for school construction (1) through State or local authority arrange- 
ments, or by loans which can be made available by State agencies without fur- 
ther State legislation, (2) through borrowing by municipalities, counties, or 
similar units, or (3) through administrative approval of maximum emergency 
debt limits by State or local officials. Also exclude districts which could borrow 
or exceed debt limits by local vote of approval, or which did not choose to borrow. 

“In responding please utilize definitions of classroom shortage and enrollment 
given in our form RSS-052 (59), ‘Fall 1959 Survey of Enrollment, Teachers, and 
Schoolhousing.’ 

“Question 1. How many such borrowed-up districts are there in your State? 

(2) How many of these districts had a classroom shortage in the fall of 1959? 

“(3) By how many classrooms were the districts in question 2 short? 

“(4 ) What was the total enrollment in the districts in question 2 in the fall 
of 1959? 

“(5) How many districts in question 2 had an enrollment of less than 600 each? 

“If you have questions, call Dr. Louis Conger, Executive 3-6300, extension 
4944 or 5454, at Office of Education expense. 

“LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK, 
“Commissioner of Education.” 
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TABLE Ta,—-Summary table—Surrcy of public school classroom shortages in the 
fall of 1959 in borrowed-up districts 


(For detail, see State table and annotations) 
In 50 States: 


Number of States reporting full data on classroom shortages 
in borrowed-up districts___._______-_______________ 45 


Number of States unable to report full data_________________ 15 
BORROWED-UP DISTRICTS WITH CLASSROOM SHORTAGES 
In 45 States with full data: 
Number of States without classroom shortages in borrowed-up 
GISUIICUS 254.39 ee eet et et a he oe 730 
Number of States with classroom shortages in borrowed-up 
CISL CUS 5.5. ee aia ge a a eh ae ee cat °45 
In 15 States with classroom shortages in borrowed-up districts: 
Number of borrowed-up districts with classroom shortages___ Lot 
Classroom shortage in these 237 distriets___._______ | 3, 056-3, 086 
Estimated total cost of building 3,086 classrooms at 
$40,000 total cost per classroom__________________ $123, 000, 000 
Total enrollment in these 237 districts (less than) ___ * 541, 059 
Number of these 237 districts with enrollment less 
than G00 CiChis. occ2 oe ke RS | 104-107 
Total number of school districts in these 15 States___________ 10. 793 
Total statewide classrvom shortage in these 15 States________ 26,512 
Total statewide enrollment in these 15 States___._..._..______ 6, 259, 214 
BORROWED-UP DISTRICTS 
In 45 States with full data: 
Number of States without borrowed-up districts_____________ 7 28 
Number of States with borrowed-up districts___._.-_________ "17 
In 17 States with borrowed-up districts: 
Number of borrowed-up districts___._-________________ 396 
Total number of school districts in these 17 States__._________ 14, 793 


1 Alabama, Illinois (partial data reported), Kansas, Ohio, South Carolina. 

Included among States without borrowed-up districts are Maryland and Rhode Island 
(legislative action customary in school bond issues) and Texas (few, if any, borrowed-up 
school districts). 

* Alaska, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Maine, Minnesota, Missouri, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, Utah, and West Virginia. Excludes Illinois, which 
reported partial data, 

* Includes enrollment for all borrowed-up districts in Arkansas and Idabo. 

6 Montana, South Dakota, and the 15 States in footnote 3. 


TABLE 8.—Selected characteristics of borrowed-up school districts with classroom shortages: Pall 1959 


State 
Number of Number of 
districts Number of districts with} Classroom 
districts Enrollment | enrollment shortage Enrollment 
of less than 
600 cuch 
(1) (2) (3) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
United States (50 States)... cco. cee ee cee een ween ce eee n nn nnn em eee | ee ncn ence [nc cee nanan nee fawn ene e cen e ne] - eee ee eee 2131, 774 35, 160, 5Y0 
Alabuma.....-.. wok otatencsctcneecs cdc ses Set se ceee cevee2ecsee (3) (3) (3) (3) 6, 364 775, 981 
ALUSKW a ceSs oSees es a Gisiebls Del dcecyejeicmeles aude eaceceesce cosets te 24 13 25, 263 a} 293 39, 449 
ATIZONU 22 oe soot ts we ic Sc ee owe See sole sc eee Se cecse seta sdoss 3 415 414 447, O00 45 1,676 280, 369 
ATKONSUS 3... 3. e's He oe we te Sen aeee bus sebcetekn ecu teetieeer ts 50 22 (4) 14 2,197 422, 060 
CROP ANG tos wie wots Scio wc cece sb ibswececeset neces sel le eee 0 0 0) Q 4, 600 3, 230, 000 
COlOrndOsvso sc soe cise ds en ces el esscses ee secs eceed le eeectecscee 6 6 20, 5e2 0 1,125 378, QUU 
GConvectleut accciewiwcs - eeeteededcuccciccsees Sendee Sceeeeeeics U 0 0 i) we 460, 311 
PCL WUC ek widen beet ook oe eicb es Wee ace eee ce ees eeeeeccccs 0 0 0 0 111 77,761 
lO ite-sck ees ss os eh oe Sees Sel sel ese eee ee Sete 0 0 0 0 4,791 914, 49] 
QeOtgliin ccs: cc cocsw sess caceecs dave dee te cducdteseet sess ucccss 415 412 4104, 000 0 4, 626 ¥30, 624 
HOWill coos coe tnbs dene cee bec doeetcctecon che dence cebeeed wos 0 0 0 0 re | 140, 491 
TO SNOscee case iets ie oss be ccc deedteed wa eddetowse cece scthancced \7 7 (5) 2 7ol 155, SU0 
THinols: cc. ck ees ese cciiecesecu cs deaGescdncsecige 4164 4164 (3) (3) 4, 590 1, 663, 001 
Whelii-Se2.05 0 cee ch 225 St seer cses Sete chee aces cesecsce ed 0 0 0 Q 1, 505 040, OOO 
COMM ec ct ie ess i ft a eae, te he te ei Seen ree 6 6 11,677 0 1, 800 567, 253 
Kansisce cieceat ocecoctccercd Sec uiwceheteseebrsveessetelieest () (4) (‘) (3) (4) 458, 00 
Kentucky). 223055506 ce Sobek coals Ssee pote etetialed det sesso 0 0 0 0 &, G18 610, 9O2 
Toulsiitliiene oc bck oo ewes ets see ac eee eb ccbeudaceeuee base ) 0 a 0 2, 008 701, G00 
NGG ks 5 ce Sl hte See hha aes tall ns aed oh Marrs eh 23 23 2, 656 23 TWO 107, 035 
Nar y livtidh 2c2 tee et oat eeca eee uae rertaneraee (°) (8) (9) (8) 3, 430 5834, O15 
MassachusettS._... 0.022. eee ee eee eee eee ee eee ee 0 0 0 0 0 3, 132 824, $27 
NINGHIBIIY. csc ecccticc2s cei S cae ecto Sec bode tbe weet cses 0 VU 0 UO 0 &, TOU 1, 641, 167 
Niltitiesotiew.cc ecu dewee te a ae ko ee ith ie Oe Se 7 7 270 22, 8Y4 0 3,041 676, SOU 
MIASSISSIDDL voas oosgo aries Seeks eee ee ah ee ee oad 0 0 0 0 0 3, O86 560, 000 
Missourl.......-. ee ert rg aia teens Neat oh ets het Oye Denn es 129 65 1,138 131, 655 15 4, 146 805, 000 
Morititiiecc2s2 eds cob sce lok cedar cue ectec eee ec ke 19 0 0 0 U0 572 142, &50 
Nebrask@.csc0 2.6.52 0ccc0 2 cect ece sec ee cst a ooo cet ee ke 0 0 0 4) Y) 521 274, 262 
Nevada......-.----.-.- Ba ey ts Sn ee lars Acre anes 0 0 U0 0 0 264 60, 279 
New Ham pShite: 2023 2202.5 co ccces ee esac ete CSU eee 0 0 0 U0 0 312 102, 421 
Netw Jemeyecce- ects sea et ee eo eect ee UV U 0 O 0 3, 728 1, 012, 000 
New Mexileo.........--.---------- ewan ene ee ee eee een none 6 3 26 3, 9O9 (5) 1, O78 211, 334 


Borrowed-up districts ! 


With classroom shortage, fall 1959 


SOI 


Related datu, State totals, fall 1959 


196T HO LOV- GONVLSISSV TIOOHOS OIlTEsnd 


a erence nna a ee ee 


NOW: VOPK: 2.252% souvicestncectoeeccdacldeal ace dgo2sce esos y) 0 0 0 a) 13, G00 2, 735, 000 1,373 
North: Carohinitick nsec oc bon ctcd daececne cd seaetsec ei boouecde ce 0) 0 0 rv) 0 3, ile 1, OSY, 742 174 
North Dpkoth: ocecsccec ce ocscsn let ecbcbseccnceetev ede dese 0 0 0 0 0 350 130, 173 1,600 
OWOielelewe ts sect bebe Ae tobe ee Q) (3) Q) (3) (3) 2, 634 1, 832, 479 975 
Oko a 2h oe ee icel See re ccc ecceecl eck causes Seed 39 39 124 25, 042 29 1,009 534, 000 1, 322 
OFCQ@ONn weekck Bieta Sen lee ee Cs er ee es al 14 14 69 6, 555 7 604 370, 609 625 
Penis vival. co.ccl scost sions oceee bec oseccceativcuceens 0 0 0 0 0 8, 135 1, 4s, O85 950 
Rhode Island _...........--0--- 2 eee ene een eee ee ee wee neee 3 e () : (3 416 12s, 406 39 
South Curolinn’. wcivecieoeie Sele ee ee fs 3) () 3) 3 1, 801 473, O84 108 
South. Dukotie sc 25: yosos bee co See ele d ote sive es tweosee ss 12 0 1) 0 0 554 147, 778 3, 100 
TONNCSS8O0 2 24e seo ewes bee eaten olsen Boo sone cesses 0 0 0 0 0 2.245 774, V28 153 
SP ONUS oe ss oh scene ot cea oon Sect eleed coca aces ates (*) (4) (*) (*) (*) 4,557 2, 081, 540 1, 583 
Utils cee ebcnntedet ce ccew2.cecle cows coer Gee ceos ewes eens 7 5 347 83, 730 1 Y25 228, S26 40 
ViGRINON tee nec ce te ie tReet 0 0 0 0 0 O00) 72, R22 265 
Witginlive s22360 S502 ute cwa cis beteoe es Fon Meee Coe ck ecaeen SS 0 0 0 0 0 4, 345 820, 578 120 
Wiishingtoncs.<c bie oct coe tescccecccecet deccoovi besacektvecs 0 0 0 0 0 2,272 tou, O24 412 
West Virginia: cok oe shee scceoe fecatals se Se nceick kboecdenceacevns 1 1 17 4, 535 0 2, O61 451, 875 AS 
WISCONSIN <+.s2cc- ceaceme cts ecteecee te ceceeccteecvele eceuuess 0 0 0 0) 0 310 700, 000 2, 800 
WyOMlitsec2 ceeded Hoel ceo coe cueeice ule ves 0 0 1) 0 0 102 75, 488 221 

‘ Definition of borrowed-up school district given in accompanying text. Skew, ifany districts.’ 

a aa ea EEE SS CDE IOY VOUT OER SRT: Sources: Cols 2-6, OF telegraph survey to chief State school officers, 

«Estimated, Cols. 7-&; OF Circular 604, “ Fall 1950 Survey of Enrollment, Teachers, and School 

§No reply. housing.” 

* Legislative approval required on all bond tssues. Col. 9; NEA Research Division, Research Report 1959-R23, ‘Estimates of School 

7 Most districts require legislative approval to borrow further. Stutistics, 1059-00. 
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ANNOTATIONS ON DATA, SOURCES OF DATA, AND SELECTED COMMENTS FROM 
RESPONDENTS 


[Comments of survey staff are enclosed in brackets} 


Alabama.—Sources: Letter from Supt. Frank R. Stewart and telephone com- 
munication with N. I’. Greenhill, director of administration and finance. 

A reliable estimate for the State cannot be supplied, although borrowed-up dis- 
tricts are known to exist. Local borrowing in Alabama is not limited by the 
amount of debt, but by the levy necessary to pay principal and interest on all 
debt. Net all districts can reach the maximum because according to statute, 
the State commissioner of education shall not approve the issue of any warrants 
which would jeopardize the minimum State program of education as prescribed 
by law and in accordance with the rules and regulations of the State board of 
education. 

Act No. 126 of the special second session of the 1959 legislature provides for 
the sale of school building bonds in the amount of $100 million of which $74 
million is for public elementary and high schools. Each county, including the 
independent city school systems therein, will receive a flat grant of $250,000. All 
of the remainder will be distributed on a teacher unit basis, one-half of which 
must be matched. No plans for the sale of the bonds have been announced. 

Alaska.—Source: Telegram from Commissioner Theo J. Norby. 

Enrollment figures are given in terms of average daily membership. Small 
schools are necessary due to sparsity of population, isolation, and transportation 
problems. Also there are 106 schools which are directly operated by the State 
department of education. Building costs double that in other States. 

Arizona.—Source: Telegram from G. W. Harrell, director of research and 
finance. All figures are estimates. 

Arkansas.—Sources: Telegram from Commissioner A. W. Ford, and letter and 
telephone communication with Frank Cannaday, supervisor of statistics. 

Statistics include districts having less than $20,000 legal borrowing power. 
Enrollment in the 56 borrowed-up districts is 29,560, and 46 of them have less 
than 600 enrolled. 

California.—Source: Telegram from Wallace W. Hall, associate superintendent 
for public school administration. California does not have any school districts 
that are unable to obtain financing for school construction. School districts 
that are bonded to their maximum capacity under certain conditions are eligible 
to receive State building aid loans. 

Colorado.—Sources: Telegram from Acting Commissioner John Swenson and 
telephone communication with Ward Vining, chief of Federal grants. 

The classroom shortage of 170 to 200 is virtually confined to the metropolitan 
areas of the State. If moneys available under Public Law 815 are considered, 
the classroom shortage would be reduced by 30 to 50. 

Connecticut.—Sources: Telegram from Commissioner William J. Sanders and 
telephone communication with Maurice Ross, chief of research. statistics, and 
finance. Connecticut statutes make it possible for any school district to secure 
additional grants for school building when they exceed their legal limit. 

Delaware.—Source: Telegram from Supt. George R. Miller, Jr. 

Florida.—Sources: Telegram from Supt. Thomas D. Bailey and telephone 
communication with Mitchell Wade, specialist in research and statistics. 

Six counties have been unable to sell State board of education bonds because 
of the constitutional interest limit of 4 percent. These six districts have not 
yet reached the 20-percent maximum debt limit. 

Georgia.—Sources: Telephone communication with Supt. Claude L. Purcell 
and Allen Smith, director of school administration. 

The statistics include 5 districts at the burrowing limit and an estimated 10 
districts unable to build needed classrooms within the limit. The amount avail- 
able through State school building authority is limited by legislative authoriza- 
tions. 

Haiwaii.—Source: Cablegram from State education department. 

Idaho.—Source: Telegram from Allen P. Jeffries, director of research and 
statistics. 

Statistics in table are for districts at 15 percent temporary legal maximum, 
which will revert to 10 percent in March 1961 unless extended by the legislature. 
Forty districts are at, or above, the 10-percent point, with a classroom shortage 
of 263. Enrollment in the 17 districts at the 15-percent maximum is 9,992. 

Illinois.—Sources: Telegram and telephone communication from Supt. George 
T. Wilkins. 
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Statistics include 14 districts borrowed to the limit and 150 more districts 
which have too little bonding power to build rooms needed. Detailed data 
on classrooms not available. The total amount presently available in the State 
school building fund might cover the classroom requirements in the 14 districts 
at maximum limits but this would leave little or nothing for the other districts 
in the State. 

Indiana.—Source: Telegram and telephone communication from Joseph Wil- 
helm, director of research, and telephone communication with Richard Barr, 
fiscal officer. Indiana law provides school building authority which could pro- 
vide needed facilities but would put undue financial burden on local districts in 
meeting repayments. 

Iowa.—Sources: Telegram and telephone communication from Supt. J. C. 
Wright. 

Statistics include six districts within a few thousand dollars of the bonding 
limit. All of them are in suburban areas. 

Kansas.— Source: Telegram from Supt. Adel F. Throckmorton. 

Policy of State education agency is not to estimate in area of school facilities 
needed, vor is there official data as to districts unable to borrow because of debt 
limitations. 

Kentucki;,—Source: Telephone communication from Asst. Supt. Ted C. Gilbert. 

According to the office of education definition, Kentucky has no borrowed-up 
districts in a technical sense, because there is a provision for extra borrowing 
through school building holding companies. However, this law is not used, and 
is considered impractical and unrealistic. [Among other requirements, the 
district must have the financial ability to pay the rentals. ] 

Lotisiana.—Source: Letter from J. Berton Gremillion, director of research 
and statistics. 

The statistics refer to debt limit of basic school units (parishes) as a whole. 
The trend has been toward a parishwide (countywide) organization for capital 
outlay purposes. It is quite possible that there may be a few isolated school 
districts that are unable to weet building needs in terms of the present 25 
percent assessed valuation of property. 

Maine.—Sources: Telegram from Commissioner Warren G. Hill and telephone 
communication with Deputy Commissioner Kermit S. Nickerson. 

The statistics include districts which are unable to meet building needs within 
local debt limits plus 12.5 percent of full valuation available through the State 
school building authority. 

Varyland.—Sources: Telegram from Asst. Supt. William S. Sartorius, and 
data given in office of education publication Miscellany No. 32, ‘Financing 
Public School Facilities.” The telegram reads “In answer to your teletype 
questionnaire of January &, 1960, there are no borrowed-up districts in Mary- 
land.” [The definition of borrowed-up district is unsuitable in Maryland, 
because every school bond must be approved by the legislature. Debt limits 
as such are nonexistent or not yet reached (in the case of chartered counties). 
Thus, from the standpoint of deht limits, there are no borrowed-up districts. 
From the stundpoint of the necessity of legislative action, all districts are 
borrowed up.] 

Massachusetts.—Source: Telegram from Acting Commissioner William F. 
Young, Jr. “Communities can obtain funds for school construction beyond debt 
limits under chapter 645, acts 1948, with approval of emergency finance board.” 
(This is a State grant program. ] 

Michigan.—Source: Telegram from Paul Voskuil, State education department 
consultant for school bond loan program. 


Sioner Dean M. Schweickhard. 

The school construction loan fund is all committed and not available to the 
Seven districts listed. 

Mississippi—Source: Telegram from Supt. J. M. Tubb. 

Missouri—Sources: Telegram from Commissioner Hubert Wheeler, and tele- 
Phone communication with Asst. Commissioner H. Kenneth Kirchner. 

Statistics in table include districts above 80 percent of bonding capacity, 
Which for all practical purposes are borrowed up. There are &5 districts above 
90 percent of bonding capacity, 35 of which have classroom shortages totaling 
“62 elassrooms, Enrollment in these 35 districts is 49,532; 13 of these districts 
have enrollment less than 600. 

ifontana.—Source: Telegram from Deputy Supt. Paul T. O’Hara. 
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Enrollment in the 19 borrowed-up districts is 1.674; all are under 600 each. 
{Montana has separate elementary and secondary districts. ] 

Nebraska.—Sources: Telephone communication with Commissioner Freeman 
B. Decker and telegram from Donald Bush, director school plant services. 

Verada.—Source: Telegram from Asst. Supt. Dwight F. Dilts. 

New Hampshirne.—Sources: Telegram from Commissioner Charles F. Ritch, 
Jr., ond telephone communication with Paul R. Fillion, chief of administration. 

New Jersey—Source: Letter from Asst. Commissioner Kenneth F. Woodbury. 

Provision to exceed debt limit with approval of State commissioner of edu- 
cation and the division of local government (State treasury department) is 
no guarantee against the existence of school districts with a serious financial 
problem. More than half of the school districts have exceeded their borrowing 
capacity for construction at least once during the past 10 years. 

New Mesico.—Source: Telegram from Tom D. Riddle, director of division of 
statistics. 

Statistics do not include shortage of 1,000 classrooms in partially bonded dis- 
tricts that cannot supply rooms with bonding potential should they vote the 
limit allowed. 

New York.—Sourees: Telegram and telephone communication from Asst. 
Commissioner Lorne H. Wollatt. 

North Carolinad.—Source: Telegram from Supt. Charles F. Carroll. 

Some counties are rapidly approaching legal debt limits. 

North Dakota.—Source: Telephone communication with Supt. M. F. Peterson. 

Ohio.—Sources: Telegram from Supt. E. E. Holt and telephone communi- 
cation with Robert P. Beynon, director of research. 

No basis for an estimate of borrowed-up school districts. 

Oklahoma.—Source: Telephoue communication with Supt. Oliver Hodge. 

Statistics include districts at 90 percent or more of borrowing capacity as of 
1959-60. 

Oregon.—Source: Telegram from Delos D. Williams, director of schoolhouse 
planning. 

Statistics include districts with insufficient bonding capacity to take care 
of classroom needs. 

Pennsylvania.—Source: Telephone communication with Carl D. Morneweck, 
director of research. 

Although technically there are no borrowed-up districts, districts actually 
cannot borrow in many cases because bonds cannot be sold. 

Rhode Island.—Sources: Telegram and telephone communication from As- 
sistant Commissioner E. Gil Boyer. “State limitations on tax rates in Rhode 
Jsland are such that miost communities already have borrowed beyond ‘legal 
limits.’ Consequently, this question has little or no meaning in this State since 
exceeding ‘the legal limit is done regularly every year upon application to 
the legislature.” 

South Carolina.—Source: Telegram from Supt. Jesse T. Anderson. 

South Dakota.—Source: Telegram from Supt. M. F. Coddington. 

Tennessee.—Sources: Telegram from Commissioner Joe Morgan. and tele- 
phone communication with R. E. Brinkley, executive assistant, and with T. 
Wesley Pickel, coordinator of school plant, pupil transportation, and special 
services. 

There is no definite debt limit, but in practice the bond market for counties 
and municipalities with debt of 10 percent or more is very restricted and 
interest rates get prohibitive. There are 87 districts bonded 10 percent or 
more of their assessed valuation, with a shortage of 1,534 classrooms and a 
total enrollment of 312,161 pupils. Thirty school districts are bonded 20 per- 
cent or more, with a shortage of 540 classrooms and an enrollment of 112,502. 

Teras.—Source: Telegram from Commissioner J. W. Edgar. “The recent 
statewide study of Texas public school education authorized by the Texas 
Legislature indicated there were very few, if any, school districts in Texas that 
could not provide all additional classrooms needed by using maximum property 
valuations and bond debt limits permitted by Texas statutes. Several of the 
districts on the local ability borderline have received considerable building 
funds under Public Law 815.” [Maximum property valuations may imply 
reassessment. ] 

Utah.—Source: Telegram from Supt. E. Allen Bateman. 

Of the 347 classrooms needed in borrowed-up districts, 321 are needed for 
excess enrollment and 26 for unsatisfactory rooms. 

Vermont.—Source: Telegram from Commissioner A. John Holden, Jr. 
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Virginia Sources: Telegram from Commissioner Davis Y. Paschall, and 
telephone communication with John G. Blount, Jr., director of finance and ad- 
ministration. [Debt limits in Virginia apply only to cities. ] 

Washington.—Source: Telegram from Supt. Lloyd J. Andrews. 

Wst Virgintaa.—Sources: Letter and telephone communication from Kathleen 
Kirwood, statistician. 

Wisconsin.—Source: Telegram from Assistant Supt. Arthur R. Page. 

Wyoming.—Source : Telegram from Sidney C. Warner, fiscal agent. 

Senator Go._pwater. I would like to say it is interesting to note 
when talking about a taxpayer's revolt it does not seem to be borne 
out by the facts. The amount of the bond issues voted has shown a 
steady increase, sales of State and local securities have risen year 
after vear. For example, in 1956 we had sales of 5.4 billion in bonds 
in this country. In 1959 it had risen to 7.7 billion, a steady 
increase, Which again rather bears out the contention that the local 
Jevel has been domg a good job and will do even a better job if the 
Federal Government can give up some of its tax prerogatives. I 
think you, as a former Governor, know that better than I do. 

Now, to get to this question, the administration bill will allocate 
approximately $2.3 billion to the States over a 3-year period for 
school purposes. During this same period the States and local com- 
munities will spend over $48 billion for all public school needs. The 
Federal grant represents less than one-half of 1 percent of the amount 
that the States and local communities will spend. I cannot understand 
how anybody can say that one-half of 1 percent is going to solve a prob- 
lem. This is the thing I find difficult to understand in the whole ap- 
proach of the Kennedy administration to all of the problems, that 1f 
this approach is good why not go the full way and spend an amount of 
money that you feel and others feel should be spent? One-half of 1 
percent certainly is not going to solve anything. It will build class- 
rooms at a far, far lower rate than we are building them today. 

Secretary Rreicorr. Well, the President has said in the bill that this 
is a modest program. The reason the program is this size and not a 
larger size, Senator Goldwater, is because the President has other 
responsibilities, and you take into account all your responsibilities in 
evaluating your need and how you shall spend the money that you 
have got. So when you talk about a larger program taking into 
accdunt the entire picture of the income and outgo and expenditures 
the amount advocated by the President is consistent with his other 
responsibilities as to what he may recommend to the Congress of the 
United States. 

Senator GotpwaTer. Well, I will agree with you on that, but it 
still does not seem to me if we have this problem in education, the 
problem of increasing teachers’ salaries and building more classrooms, 
and so forth, that. one-half of 1 percent. of the total school expenditures 
added to what will be spent is going to solve the problem. I think it 
points up the whole wrongness in this approach. Now if this one- 
half of 1 percent is the amount. that the President feels is needed to 
bring standards up to a national level then why not expect the local 
people to add on one-half of 1 percent? That is no astronomical 
amount. If it is a national amount of 10 percent or 15 percent or 20 
percent, I could see some reason, but not one-half of 1 percent. 

Secretary Rretcorr. I would say again the figures supplied by my 
Statistician indicate what is being proposed will amount to + percent, 
hot one-half of 1 percent. 
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Senator Gotpwater. Well, I got my figures from the National Edu- 
cation Association and your sources, too, and my figures show that 
there will be 48 billion—we can expect $48 billion to be spent over the 
same period that your measure would cover while the rate has been 
going up, not going down in this country—the rate of expenditure for 
school purposes. 

Secretary Rrsicorr. I would suggest the staff send you their arith- 
metic on it. You arecertainly entitled to it. They say it is 4 percent. 

Senator Cuark. Mr. Secretary, if the Senator would yield, this busi- 
ness of answering statistical questions is a pretty tricky one, and I 
wonder whether you would not want to have a look at the transcript of 
the hearing when it comes back from the reporter and furnish us with 
a memorandum which might clarify some of these abstruse discussions 
which we are getting into. 

Secretary Ristcorr. That is a very good suggestion, and when we 
get the transcript back wherever figures should be supplied at that 

oint in the transcript if we have permission, Mr. Chairman, may we 
insert that in the record ? 

Senator Crark. You would not object to that, would you, Senator 
Goldwater ? 

Senator Gotpwater. I did not hear. 

Senator Ciark. I suggest whenever he has a chance to read the 
transcript of the testimony he might want to file with the committee 
a memorandum to clarify some of these statistical discussions which 
are a little hard to follow and answer as they come back and forth 
from the witness chair. 

Senator Gotpwater. I will say, Mr. Secretary, that I believe I made 
a mistake in my percentage calculations. One-half of 1 percent—I 
do not have my slide rule with me, but I judge it would be closer to 
3, somewhere in the nature of 3 percent. But this is still a very small 
figure. I look on an emergency as something greater than 3 percent. 

Secretary Rraicorr. Let me point out, if you and I agree that the 
teacher is important and you talk about the amount expended is small, 
I will place into the record at this point a table showing what would 
happen if the States used their allotments for teachers’ salaries. 
Now take your own State of Arizona. If Arizona used its allotment 
for teachers’ salaries they would be able to raise the average amount 

er member of their instructional staff $458 a year. Now take the 
Stats of Pennsylvania. If Pennsylvania decided to use its funds to 
increase teachers’ salaries, Senator Clark, it would amount to an aver- 
age of $290 a year. 

(The table referred to above follows:) 


TABLE 9.—HYPOTHETICAL EFFECT ON SALARIES OF INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF IF ALL 
STATES USED 90 PERCENT OF THEIR ALLOTMENTS UNDER S. 1021 To INCREASE 
SALARIES OF INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF, FISCAL YEAR 1962 


Section 110 of S. 1021 provides that States shall distribute their Federal funds 
thereunder among local education agencies so as to give preference to agencies 
having the greatest need for additional teachers or increase in teachers’ salaries 
and which are least able to finance such costs. The effect of States using 90 
percent of their allotments for increases in instructional staff salaries (none 
for adding teachers) is expressed as an average increase in average salaries. 
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However, each salary of instructional staff within a State would not be increased 
by the amount shown in column 5, for the reasons explained above. 


State 


(1) 


Total, 50 States, District 
of Columbia, Guam, 
Puerto Rico, and Virgin 
Islands._......---.------ 


Alaska 
Arizona. _._-_.----------- ee eee 
Arkansas..........-...-----2-.-- 
Cahfornia_..-2-.-.---. 22-2 ee 


ee a a is 


Kentucky.........--------..--.-- 
Louisiana . __....2..2.2222.-222-- 
Maine ccc ccc cee seul ees .. 


Massachusetts......-.-..-.-.---- 
Michigan._....--.--.-2---2---_-- 


Missouri. ....-------22 22. eee 


New Hampshire.....--.--------- 
New Jersey....------------------ 
New Mexico.._..--.-----------.- 
New York....-.-...-.----------- 


North Dakota_.__..--- 2-2-8 
Ohio as toa casas ieececeweceesievencocscs 
Oklahoma..____......----------- 
Oregon. ___...-..---------------- 
Pennsylvania...........-..------ 
Rhode Island....--.----...------ 


South Dakota__...---.---.------ 
Tennessee... .___--.---.----.---- 
ROXAS? cha cece See 


Virginia....--..--.-----------.-- 
Washington._.......-...-------- 
West Virginia. ._..-....--..----- 
Wisconsin. ._..-.........--.-..--- 
Wyoming. .._......------------- 
District of Columbia_.._.._..--- 


Puerto Rico. ._-.--------------- E 
Virgin Islands.__....-...--..-.-- 


90-percent 
allotment 


under S. 1021 


(fiscal year 
1962) 


a a a | 


Present 
estimated 
Number of average 
instructional salary of 

staff, 1960-61 | instructional 
staff, 1960-61 

(2) (3) 
1, 547, 450 3 $5, 389 
27, 761 3, 900 
1, 6, 700 
12, 300 5, 830 
15, 800 3, 600 
131, 900 6, 900 
18, 000 5, 350 
21, 775 6, 150 
3, 878 5, 800 
41, 832 5, 050 
34, 500 4, 200 
5, 600 5, 740 
6, 675 4, 575 
78, 120 5, 950 
38, 700 5, 760 
28, 324 4, 661 
23, 100 4, 750 
25, 210 4, 231 
28, 453 5, 250 
8, 435 4, 300 
25, 230 5, 905 
38, 670 5, 600 
69, 576 6,125 
30, 800 5, 440 
20, 900 3, 560 
32, 780 4, 800 
7, 519 4,700 
14,735 4, 140 
2, 984 6, 000 
4, 578 4, 651 
49, 150 6, 065 
9, 657 5, 500 
132, 600 6, 400 
40, 150 4, 250 
7, 828 4, 000 
80, 571 5, 570 
22, 000 4, 910 
17, 600 5, 700 
83, 390 5, 450 
6, 040 5, 700 
21, 595 3, 775 
8, 495 3, 750 
32, 641 4,110 
88, 050 4, 665 
9, 500 5, 120 
3, 361 4, 525 
35, 263 4, 500 
27, 250 5, 735 
17, 500 4,100 
30, 500 5,175 
4,181 5, 100 

4, 825 (4) 
560 4, 028 
15, 395 2, 760 
253 3, 800 


17, 722, 523 
499, 500 

5, 634, 248 
9, 484, 960 
47, 459, 989 
6, 441, 458 
5, 940, 000 
1, 039, 500 
7, 208, 271 
19, 812, 822 
2, 809, 130 
3, 384, 651 
20, 979, 000 
15, 260, 876 
10, 152, 411 
&, 501, 326 
13, 125, 498 
13, 530, 896 
3, 713, 333 
8, 079, 003 
10, 611, 000 
24, 363, 228 
1 l, 756, h43 
13, 218, S71 
11, 022, 127 


33, 885, 000 
25, 114, 936 
2, 790, 060 
25, 862, 389 
10, 756, 654 
6, 386, 259 
24, 192, 000 
1, 620, 000 
13, 705, 610 
2, 935, 851 
17, 588, 596 
36, 236, 436 
5, 200, 764 
1, 313, 991 
16, 061, 484 
10, 267, 536 
9, 592, 978 
10, 453, 511 
1, 387, 221 
1, 458, 000 
326, 772 
12, 819, 506 
150, 818 


Estimated 
Average average 
amount per salary of 
member of } instructional 
instructional {staff, 1960-61, 
staff ! with 
allotment 3 
(5) (5) 

$387 35, 776 
638 4, 538 
255 6, 955 
458 6, 288 
600 4, 200 
360 7, 260 
358 5, 708 
273 6, 423 
268 6, 168 
411 5, 461 

574 4,77 
511 6, 251 
507 5, 082 
269 6, 219 
394 6, 154 
358 5, 019 
368 5, 118 
§21 4, 752 
47 5, 726 
440 4,740 
320 6, 225 
74 5, 874 
350 6, 475 
3N2 5, 822 
661 4, 221 
336 5, 136 
349 5, 099 
325 4, 465 
287 6, 287 
341 4, 992 
2n4 6, 329 
492 5, 992 
256 6, 656 
626 4, 876 
356 4, 356 
321 5, 891 
489 5, 399 
363 6, 063 
290 5, 740 
268 5, 968 
635 4, 410 
346 4, 096 
539 4, 649 
412 5,077 
547 5, 667 
391 4,916 
455 4, 955 
377 6,112 
548 4, 648 
343 5, 518 
332 5, 432 

302 (‘) 

584 4, 613 
833 3, 593 
596 4, 396 


190 percent allotment divided by number of instructional staff. 
? Present average salary plus the amount of the allotment per 1960-61 member of the instructional staff 
? Average for 50 States and District of Columbia. 


4 Not available. 


Sources: Col. 2, NEA Research Bulletin, 1960-R15 and estimates by the U.S. Office of Education. 


3, NEA Research Bulletin, 1960-R15. 
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Senator Crark. I can assure, you, Mr. Secretary, the $35 million 
that my Commonwealth would get under this bill the third year 
would be very welcome indeed and would be put to good use. 

Secretary Rreicorr. And if you know what the pressures are and 
what the needs are for teachers’ salaries I would say that in a State 
hike Arizona an average increase of $458 a year, believe me, will get 
you good teachers. I know that you are in great competition in 
Arizona from the State of California and the $458 would certainly 
help. The average salary in Arizona today is $5,830 as against Cali- 
fornia $6,900. Now there is a thousand dollars difference and you 
have a growing State and California is a growing State, and I know 
California is attracting teachers from the entire—well, all over the 
United States because of the high rates that California pays its 
teachers in comparison with the rest of the Nation. And so it de- 
pends where the State itself, if the State board of education deems 
it necessary to expend this money. 

While the money itself, the percentage might seem very small, 
Senator Goldwater, if this were wisely allocated it could go a long 
way to help solve the educational problems in any individual State if 
they knew how tospend this wisely. 

Sanator GotpwaTER. It seems to me we are getting down now to the 
place where this money will be used for increasing teachers’ salaries. 

Secretary Ristcorr. Well, some States will not, other States will, 
and this depends on the State, but many of the States would use it, 
I would hope. 

Senator Gotpwater. I have no objection to teachers having their 
salaries increased, and I think we would agree that Arizona has a 
pretty good record standing up there 29th in the list of wealth, yet 
we are 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, seventh in the rating of what we pay our teachers. 
We have always been proud of that. But we have been able to take 
care of that ourselves. We have not sought from the Federal Govern- 
ment any part of a billion dollars to pay our teachers. When the 
teachers have needed a raise and they have been able to present their 
point and are agreed with by the governing bodies they have had their 
raises. In fact, I see this trend generally across the United States— 
and I do not defend the level of the teachers’ salaries in some of these 
States. I think some of these States should be ashamed of themselves 
what they pay, but since 1929 there has been 103 percent increase in 
teachers’ salaries, and at the same time all persons working for 
wages in that period have had an 83 percent increase and civilian 
employees of the Federal Government have had a 69 percent increase. 
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So while we do not agree that all of their salaries are right we 
cannot disagree that they have been increased. Now they may have 
started from a lower base, but it was not a terribly lower base. For 
instance, in 1929 teachers got the very low salary average of $1,400. 
But all persons working for wages at that time got $1,405 and the 
civilian employee got $1,900. So they started from a low base, but they 
have gone up, and again the local school authorities have taken care of 
this, and in the States that have good teachers’ salaries they should 
be commended, and the States that have poor teachers’ salaries are not 
to be commended at all. 

Not in the same period of time, but in the longer period of time 
from 1900 up to the present time enrollment in the schools has in- 
creased 132 percent, but instructional staff has increased 234 percent, 
and in number of pupils too, in that period they started with 35.6 
pupils per teacher, and in 1960, 24.7. So the teacher load, teacher 
salary again have been adjusted at the local level. 

Senator CuarK. Is that a question, sir? 

Senator GotpwaTer. Well, it is a New Frontier type of question in 
that it is a speech. I do not think, Mr. Chairman, I have any other 
questions at the present time. 

I thank you, Mr. Secretary, for your very courteous response, and 
the figures that we have asked for I wish you would supply and any 
corrections you want to make feel free to make them, and I will make 
corrections I feel I should on my own. 

Secretary Risicorr. And may I say, Senator Goldwater, if there 
are any other figures you want during the days ahead please feel 
free to ask and we will supply them. 

Senator Ranpoupu. I believe we are all united in our desire to main- 
tain the American educational system free from Federal control, but 
just as a matter of the historical record in this respect, is my under- 
standing correct, Mr. Secretary, that the only control exerted by the 
Federal Government over the land-grant colleges is that they must 
maintain military ROTC units? 

Secretary Ristcorr. The original land grants were made on condi- 
tion that the institutions offer instruction in military tactics. Apart 
from this requirement and certain reporting and certification require- 
ments the program runs itself. The administration of this program 
doesn’t even require the services of a full-time staff member of the 
Office of Education. Under these circumstances, there is no danger of 
Federal control here. 

Senator RanpotpH. You have referred in your statement to 90,000 
teachers who do not now meet “full professional certification require- 
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ments,” and you have indicated a measure of Federal responsibility 
toward the States to assist them in raising the qualifications of these 
teachers. Now let us assume that the proposed measure will provide 
a $300 or $400 a year salary increase for these teachers. This in itself, 
whether the teachers are paid on a 9-month or 12-month basis, will not 

reatly enhance their opportunities to pursue the studies required for 

ll certification. My question, therefore, is whether the Secretary 
envisages some additional measure of specific assistance to teachers 
now employed who desire or who must pursue further studies in order 
to improve their professional qualifications? 

Secretary Risicorr. First, I think it is important to recognize that 
this figure of 90,000 teachers who do not meet full certification re- 
quirements is a turnover statistic. That is, the figure has been run- 
ning about 90,000 for some years, but it 1s not the same 90,000 teachers 
each year. About 10,000 to 15,000 complete their requirements each 
year. What our proposal aims to do is to strengthen the teaching 
profession. We want to get at the root of the problem by enlarging 
the number of our best young peple who go into teaching and cutting 
down the need for uncertified teachers to be taken into active teaching. 
Certain of our programs under the National Defense Education Act 
help on this too by facilitating the completion of training by persons 
who plan to go into teaching. Examples are the national defense 
student loan program with its forgiveness feature for teachers and 
the national defense graduate fellowships. 

We have not envisaged any other programs specifically aimed at 
in-service teachers who have not completed certification requirements. 
I do think they will be benefited by salary increases which would enable 
them to continue professional development. Also I think States and 
local schoo] districts could work on this problem as it exists from place 
to place with the special project funds provided under section 109 of 
the bill. 

You have put your finger on a problem of real importance, Sen- 
ator—this matter of remedial assistance to in-service teachers who do 
not meet full certification requirements. Remedial help can probably 
best be provided by focusing State and local attention and effort on 
the problem within the general framework of the Federal assistance 
which I have discussed. 

Senator Ranpotpn. You have stated that the proposed measure re- 
uires that each State set forth criteria, “based on relative need,” to 
etermine the distribution of Federal grants to the local educational 

agencies. I direct two questions to this feature of the proposed bill: 
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First, what provision if any, is made for your Department’s evaluation 
of these criteria set forth by the States; and secondly, in the event 
of a conflict of opinion between HEW and the State, how would it be 
resolved ? 

Secretary Risicorr. Section 110(a) (8) provides that a State’s ap- 
plication for its allotment must set forth criteria and procedures 
to insure that in allocating the Federel grant funds within the State 
to be used for school construction, priority will be given to districts 
which have the greatest need for more school facilities; and that in 
allocating funds for teachers’ salaries, preference will be given to 
districts which have the greatest need for more teachers or increases in 
teachers’ salaries and which are least able to finance such costs. The 
relative need of school districts is to be determined “in the judgment 
of the State education agency”; our review of a State’s application 
will involve making sure that it contains “criteria and procedures” 
which will bring such judgment of relative need by the State education 
agency into play in the State’s allocation of funds among districts. 

Similarly, the State’s application must, under section 110(a) (4) 
set forth criteria and procedures, consistent with the purposes of 
section 109, on the basis of which local school district projects under 
that section will be approved by the State agency. Here again the 
judgment is exercised by the State agency; what we must do is to be 
sure that the State’s application contains “criteria and procedures” for 
making its judgments. 

If the Commissioner of Education felt that a State’s application 
was incomplete in failing to include such criteria and procedures, he 
would have to withhold approval of the application. Under section 
111(a) (1) he could not actually disapprove a State application except 
after reasonable notice and opportunity for hearing to the State edu- 
cation agency. If the State agency were not satisfied with the Com- 
missioner’s decision, it would have the right to appeal to the U:S. 
court of appeals whose judgment would, in turn, be subject to review 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. The provisions for appeal 
and review in court are found in paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) of 
section 111(b). 
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Long experience with State plan requirements of this sort has 
seldom, if ever, shown the need for disapproval of State plans or 
applications. The close professional relationships which exist between 
State and Federal program officials have almost invariably made it 

ssible to work out by informal discussion any potential discrepancies 

tween the contents of State plans and applications and the statutory 
conditions and requirements. 

Senator RanpotrH. Mr. Secretary, you have referred quite correctly 
to the soaring level of the combined State and local debt in comparison 
to the much less rapid increase in the Federal debt. The economic 
conditions in my own State of West Virginia are well known, and yet 
our State effort to provide for schools is, I believe, in excess of the 
national efforts, as defined in the proposed measure. Would it not. be 
fair to say that this measure is merely an extension of the process that 
has been operating for several decades, in which the States have been 
assuming a larger share of the financial burden which the local com- 
munities can no longer carry, and now the Federal Government is 
stepping In where the States have shown their financial limitations? 

ecretary Rreicorr. Between 1946 and 1959, State and local debt 
rose by more than 300 percent. The States shouldered an increasing 
share of this debt. In 1946, 15 percent was State and 85 percent was 
local debt; in 1959, 26 percent was State and 74 percent was local debt. 

Under our bill, the Federal Government certainly will be coming in 
to help the States meet their increasing burdens. 

Senator Ranpotpn. And if this is so then the inference is that the 
Federal Government will become a permanent partner in the financing 
of our public school system; will it not? 

Secretary Risicorr. If you ask my personal opinion, Senator, I do 
believe that if we have a general Federal program to help States 
finance public schools, it will be a continuing program. That doesn’t 
mean it would necessarily be so, but my personal opinion is it would 
be, sir. The amount, of course, will be up to the Congress of the 
United States. 

Senator CuarK. Thank you very much. The subcommittee will 
stand in recess until tomorrow morning at 9:30 in room 4232. 

(Whereupon, at 12 :50 p.m., the subcommittee was recessed until 9 :30 
a.m. the following day.) 
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U.S. SENATE. 


CoMMITTEE ON Lasor AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, in room 4232, New Senate 
Office Building, at 9:30 a.m., Senator Wayne Morse (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Morse (presiding), Clark, Yarborough, Ran- 
dolph and Javits. 

Also present: Senator Bartlett of Alaska. 

Committee staff members present : Stewart E. McClure, chief clerk: 
John S. Forsythe, general counsel; Charles Lee, professional staff 
member of the subcommittee; Michael Bernstein, minority counsel; 
Raymond Hurley and John Stringer, associate minority counsels. 

enator Morse. The hearing will come to order. 

Our first witness will be the Honorable E. L. Bartlett, U.S. Senator 
from the State of Alaska. 

Senator Bartlett, we are delighted to have you here as a witness 
before the subcommittee, because I am very much disturbed about 
information I have already received as to the effects of this bill on 
Alaska, due to conditions that exist in Alaska which are not common 
to many other parts of the United States. These would include the 
differences in the cost of transportation, differences in the cost of 
living, and differences in cost of construction and, yes, even the differ- 
ences in the cost of transporting students to school. 

I was very interested in the comments of your colleague, Senator 
Gruening, before the Senate, who spoke also for your State the other 
day, calling attention to some of the alleged hardships that this bill 
would practice upon Alaska. I particularly noted his comments con- 
ae the effects of the application of the formula in S. 1026 on 

aska. 

I said that I welcomed testimony from you and from your col- 
league, so I am particularly delighted that you have come before us 
this morning to give us the benefit of your advice and suggestions. 


STATEMENT OF HON. E. L. BARTLETT, U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF ALASKA - 


Senator Bartietr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I did not have the privilege of being on the floor at the time the 
colloquy took place between you and Senator Gruening, but I read it 
attentively later, and I was not at all surprised to discover your 
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interest in the subject, because over a period of many years, I have 
known of your concern with the welfare of Alaska, your desire to 
help, the actual help you have given, and the great leadership you 
have provided in our long and, at last, Siosesetil fight for statehood. 

Mr. Chairman, in reference to my testimony, I should like to be 
guided by your advice and counsel and even instruction, because I 
have here a prepared statement which is. rather long, and I would 
be delighted to read it ; however, it will take some little time. 

I know that in your situation I need not have any doubt at all 
about the statement being read by you, even if I do not give it here in 
full text. I would like to do that, however, I don’t want to take up 
too much of your time. 

Senator Morss. Senator, I think there is a certain advantage to be 
gained when you are reading a statement at a public hearing. 

Senator Bartietr. I am very glad to do that. 

Senator Morse. I think it would be helpful for the benefit of the 
press and for the benefit of the public, and I think that the fairest 
thing, from the standpoint of your constituency, would be to have the 
statement read in public. 

Therefore I would like to have you do it. 

Senator Barrierr. Thank you. It was only that I did not want 
to take up your time. 

Senator Morse. I appreciate your thoughtfulness, but I think it 
should be read. 

Senator Bartierr. Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the 
subcommittee, I count it a privilege to appear before you today in 
support of legislation to provide Federal assistance to State pro- 

ams of public education. As to the advisability and need for 

oing that, I have no doubt whatsoever. I think it is a clear and 
obvious necessity. 

The problem at hand is urgent. In addition to stating my conclu- 
sions as to the overall national need for Federal assistance in this 
peer most important of all fields, I have another reason for coming 

efore you now, because I should like, in line with your opening state- 
ment, to present a few observations on apportionment of funds under 
S. 1021 and further, to suggest the amendment of provisions of the 
administration bill which relate to the continuation of the benefits 
allowed to assist the local school districts in which federally connected 
children are enrolled. 


IMPACTED AREA AMENDMENTS 


My particular recommendation is that there be substituted for these 
provisions the language of S. 1078, a bill introduced by Senator Clair 
Engle, with my cosponsorship. 

In brief, the result sought to be achieved through this change is the 
continuation of the temporary provisions of Public Law 874 and 
Public Law 815 on a permanent basis and at present levels of entitle- 
ment. Under the administration plan, these temporary provisions 
would be given permanence, but entitlements would be reduced by 
one-half. 

In order to describe fully the impact which would be brought about 
by the proposed reduction in existing entitlements, it is necessary 
to view the change in the context of new benefits proposed to be paid 
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under S. 1021. Although I am of the belief that the two programs 
should be held separate—each having a justification in fact independ- 
ent of the other—there is some hes ee in comparison. I am not 
entirely satisfied with the method proposed to apportion funds under 
the general assistance program. I offer my observations on the ap- 
portionment formula in preface to my reasons for seeking the amend- 
ment of provisions which relate to Public Law 874 and Public Law 
815. 

The benefits to Alaska under the general provisions of 8S. 1021 
are less than spectacular. As was the case with S. 8, which I sup- 
ported during the 86th Congress, Alaska would receive the bare 
statutory minimum payable under the apportionment formula. Be- 
cause of this, I suggest that the Alaska situation illustrates a weak- 
ness in the so-called equalization concept as it is devised in the 
apportionment formula of S. 1021. 

I am in sympathy with the concept of equalization in distributing 
Federal-aid payments. It seems to me eminently sound to gear pay- 
ment to need. I am persuaded, however, that the so-called equaliza- 
tion proposed in S. 1021 is, to a great extent, exaggerated. 

The distribution formula is primarily based on two variables. The 
first of these is the total personal income in a State during a selected 
year. The second is the total number of students in average daily 
school attendance. Although I have no doubt that these factors are 
useful—or even essential—to establish the degree to which a State 
requires Federal assistance, I do not think them conclusive. 

Other factors have an equally significant bearing on a determina- 
tion of assistance need which do not seem to be adequately considered 
in the apportionment formula proposed. These are, to list a few, 
the relative cost of construction, maintenance, or operation of schools 
in the various States to be assisted. There is no better illustration of 
this than the cost of education in Alaska. 


HIGH ALASKAN CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


According to the latest information available through the Office 
of Education of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
the cost of constructing a single Alaska classroom is $89,000. Com- 
paring this to the average cost of classroom construction in the United 
oe which is $42,560, it seems unnecessary to pursue the point 

urther. 

And yet, under the apportionment formula proposed in S. 1021, 
there is absolutely no consideration allowed the problem of differing 
construction and other necessary costs. The result of this is more 
than mere equalization. I think it vital to assume that, as a general 
rule, those States which’ have a relatively low personal income per 
student in average daily attendance will also be those States in which 
construction costs are substantially lower than the national average. 
The result. in the extreme would be the unintended allowance to one 
State of funds sufficient to build three classrooms while the same dollar 
amount would build but one classroom in another State. 

I suggest that a degree of equalization is accomplished simply 
through the operation of existing economic circumstances. Would it 
not be reasonable to suppose that further equalization should be tem- 
pered to reflect what each State will actually receive in terms of edu- 
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cational facilities and additional services rather than what dollar 
amount will be made available ? 

This brings me to a second criticism of the apportionment base pro- 
posed in S. 1021. That is, the artificiality basic in considering wealth 
purely in terms of the dollar. 

Again, the Alaska situation serves to illustrate the problem. In my 
State, problems of geography have combined with the economic de- 
mands of expansion to deflate drastically the value of a dollar. Asa 
result, personal income has soared, not to create utopian wealth, but 
simply to meet the minimum costs of living. 

This is not a little known fact about Alaska. It is a problem which 
has long been apparent to the Federal Government. As the largest 
single employer in the State, the Government itself is forced to pay 
Federal employees a 25 percent cost of living allowance in order to 
provide them with an adequate living wage. Obviously, then, an in- 
come measurement in terms of dollars can be and is highly deceptive. 
It is my opinion that personal wealth should only be measured in terms 
of the Alaska subsistence level. 


COST OF LIVING COMPARISONS 


In that connection, Mr. Chairman, an additional statement must 
be made because an inference might be left that the 25 percent cost 
of living allowance balances throughout Alaska the additional living 
cost there. This is not true. This is far from true, becuase the last 
survey made, figures for which are available, reveal that, using Seattle 
as a base of 100, the cost of living in Nome is 159.3; Fairbanks is 
154.6; Anchorage, 143.7; Seward, 131.4; Juneau, 129; Sitka, 135.8; 
and Ketchikan, 127.1. 

So even in Ketchikan at the time this survey was taken, Ketchikan 
being the most southerly city in Alaska, the cost of living was more 
than 27 nercent hizher than in Seattle. 

So what occurs, it follows naturally, is a higher personal income and 
a high cost of living. They balance out, it is hoped, in an economic 
way. Sometimes they do and sometimes they do not. ; 

But in any case, for the purposes of considering a bill such as this, 
there is a distortion of fact. Alaska is represented as a State with 
tremendously high income on a per capita basis compared with the na- 
tional average, which is true, but what is not reflected is these consid- 
erations is the correspondingly high cost of living. 

Considering together, to return to our prepared text, Mr. Chair- 
man, the two factors I have described—the high cost of Alaska educa- 
tion and the invalidity of a dollar measurement of personal income— 
it is apparent that Alaska will receive far less than an “equalized” 
share of the Federal funds to be apportioned under S. 1021. Alaskans 
lose desperately needed assistance because their inflated income 13 
measured to reduce the amount allowed them, while at the same time 
they are apportioned funds at a rate geared to school costs lower by 
at least one-half than those which prevail in their State. 

I concede that an attempt is made under the proposed formula to 
undo the inequity of the general apportionment rule. That is, Alaska 
is allowed payments per student at the minimum rate of $15 per stu- 
dent established under the proposed formula, rather than at the actual 
computed rate which equals $10.26 in 1962. 
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Although this adjustment relieves the situation to a degree, it is a 
synthetic solution arbitrarily applied without particular regard to 
actual equities. It would seem to me far better policy to release funds 

roportionate to real need. ‘The very necessity of the $15 minimum 
belies the inadequacy of the proposed general apportionment formula. 


ALASKAN SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION NEEDS 


The need for school construction assistance in Alaska is real. Alaska 
began the last school year with a classroom deficit of 200 units. Put 
into use at that time were 95 classrooms which were below adequate 
instructional standards. To meet an actual deficit of 295 units, the 
State was able to construct—with the benefit of funds partially avail- 
able through Public Law 815—only 119 new classrooms. 

Taking into account the expected increase in school enrollment 
and the depreciation of additional units below the acceptable level, 
Alaska began the present school year with a deficit even greater than 
that which existed the year before. 

I mentioned earlier that the proposed general assistance program 
would have less than spectacular results in Alaska. In point of fact, 
the Alaska entitlement under the program for 1962 would enable the 
construction of only six classrooms. Further, even this small benefit 
would be all but eradicated were the bill enacted with the present pro- 
visions which reduce payments to States presently made under the 
provisions of Public Law 874 and Public Law 815. 

These sections of S. 1021 propose the arbitrary 50-percent reduc- 
tion of present benefits paid school districts for providing an educa- 
tion for children with partial Federal connection. The Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare has justified the reduction on a 
basis of strict adherence to a theory that payments are made solely to 
compensate for the loss to a local community of commercial or indus- 
trial tax potentialities because of Federal tax-exempt activities. 

I challenge this contention supporting proposed changes on two 
separate grounds. First, I do not think that payments to local school 
districts have been made on a strict theory of grants in lieu of tax, 
and, second, even if this were the sole basis of payments under the two 
acts, the present levels are justifiable in view of the very nature of 
economies affected by concentrated Federal activities. 

I have reviewed in detail the various attempts which have been 
made in the past to reduce payments to school districts for students 
with partial Federal connection. I am convinced that Congress acted 
wisely when it consistently rejected the abstract theory of payment in 
lieu of taxes. In the first place, the impact of Federal activity creates 
pees which go far beyond the realm of real property taxation. 

apid increases in population, immediate requirements for new public 
Services, including roads, water supplies, and other public facilities 
create a drain on local resources which is simply not met by the at- 
tendant increase in tax potentialities generated by greater personal in- 
comes and subsequent improvement in residential property subject 
to taxation. 

PROBLEM OF IMPACTED AREAS 


Federally impacted areas have other ee which are peculiar to 
themselves. The population in many of these communities is unstable 
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and fluctuating. There is less investment in permanent residential 
property because the Federal activity itself is often unstable. In the 
case of areas, such as those in Alaska, which are affected by military 
establishments, the increased population brings with it a dispropor- 
tionately high percentage of school age children. 

Bearing on that, Mr. Chairman, it might be stated that the latest 
figures which I have seen reveal the average age in Alaska to be the 
lowest in the Nation. My recollection is that at the time the figures 
were conveyed to me, the average age was 23 years. 

Well, what does this mean? Among other things, it means that 
there has been a tremendous increase in the number of schoolchildren 
and the need for educational facilities. . 

This constitutes a complete reversal of the situation which existed 
in Alaska as recently, we will say, as a quarter of a century ago, be- 
cause then average age in the then Territory was much higher, much 
older, than in the rest of the Nation. 

All of this has changed, and for the good, naturally, since World 
War II, but it has brought with it some grave problems which are 
magnified, naturally, by our strains and stresses as we go through the 
transitional processes from territorialism to statehood. 

All of these factors must be considered, Mr. Chairman, when it is 
proposed to abandon what has, for the past 10 years, been accepted as 
a Federal responsibility. Abstract theories about the average revenue 
derived from commercial and industrial property are not really ap- 
plicable to these hybrid economic situations. 


ALTERNATIVES SUPPORTED 


It is my hope that the members of the subcommittee will delete the 
rovisions in S. 1021 which alter entitlements now available under 
blic Law 874 and Public Law 815. If it is felt by the committee 
that further study should precede legislation to lend permanence to 
existing settlements, I would recommend as an alternative to the lan- 
guage In 8. 1078 provisions to temporarily extend benefits for a period 
of 2 vears, during which a study might be completed to learn the exact 
impact which Federal activities create on local school districts. 

I wish to thank the members of the subcommittee for this oppor- 
tunity to present my views on these important matters. The speed 
with which these hearings have been scheduled and conducted will, 
I am sure, result in early legislative action in this area of crucial na- 
tional need. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like permission to incorporate, following 
my remarks, the text of a wire which came to me this morning from 
Alaska’s Commission of Education—Dr. Theo Norby. Copies of 
that wire are being made. 

Senator Morsg. The wire will be received into the record. The 
Senator's testimony had been very helpful to the committee. 

I wonder if you would help me just a moment on the record, by 
turning to the bill S. 1078, aid expanding for the record in layman’s 
language what the difference in the formula would be, contrasted with 
the administration bill, if we adopt the language in S. 1078 as ap- 
plied to the Alaskan situation. 

Senator Bartuerr. Pardon me just for a second. 
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Senator Morse. Yes. I can save you some time, Senator, if you 
would be willing to supply a memorandum on this point for the record. 

Senator Bartiett. I will file a memorandum but I think I will have 
an ability denied me at this second, in about 10 seconds. 

Senator Morse. Senator, I haven't the least question about your 
ability. 

Senator Bartietr. It doesn’t exist at the moment. 

Senator Morse. But I do think this is a good place to get into the 
record for the Senate to read, when they read the hearing, just what 
the difference would be in relation to Alaska if we applied the formula 
of the administration bill or applied the formula of the other bill. 

Senator Bartuetr. I shall bs happy to do that, Mr. Chairman. 
And this memorandum will be submitted for the use of the committee. 

I will just say in passing, I become terribly confused about these 
A and B categories, but Mr. Jensen, of my staff, reminds me that the 
effect of the administration proposal would be to reduce by 50 percent 
and continue on a permanent basis the entitlements under the so- 
called B category. 

And if this were done it would have a simply devastating effect upon 
the schoo] situation in Alaska, where so much, as you well know, of the 
property has been reserved by the Federal Government for one pur- 
pose or another. 

Senator Morss. If there is any area of the country which is federally 
impacted it is Alaska. We have a great many military installations 
in Alaska and those military installations are synonymous with fed- 
erally impacted areas. 

They contain not only the population who work on the installations 
but also their families. That fact creates an additional school sup- 
ort burden for Alaska which is not comparable to many other places 
in these United States. 

Senator Barrietr. That is true, and, if I may. I should like to 
illustrate that further by saying this: That of Alaska’s total land area 
of approximately 375 million acres, even today following the arrival 
of statehood, substantially over 95 percent of that acreage is owned 
by the Federal Government and of that 95 percent plus. over 100 
million acres have been absolutely appropriated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for its special uses and requirements. 

Senator Morsr. I would like to have the memorandum that you 
file for the record to cover another area in addition, Senator. 

Senator Bartietr. Surely. 

Senator Morse. You have called attention to the fact that you think 
the so-called equalization features of the administration bill will not 
really produce equalization for Alaska, because of your high costs 
of living and high construction cost. 

I think it would be helpful if your statement were supplemented 
by way of suggestions to the subcommittee for resolution of the prob- 
lem. The Engle bill, in my judgment. does not meet that phase of 
the problem—— 

Senator Bartietr. It does not. 

Senator Morse (continuing). Because the Engle bill deals pri- 
mamly with our federally impacted area problem. For this reason, 
I think you gentlemen from Alaska in the Congress need to submit to 
the subcommittee a memorandum, giving us your advice as to how 
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you think the problem can be solved in relation to Alaska without, in 
effect, scuttling the President’s program, to be frank about it. 

Senator Bartietr. Yes; indeed, sir. I shall address myself to this 
with hope but at the moment not with inspiration because I find myself 
at the moment, perhaps, in the position similar to that of a book re- 
viewer or dramatic critic, where I am willing to point out error but 
am unable, myself, to do a better job of writing a production; but 
this we shall seek to do, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Morsse. Do not despair about that. I plead with you not 
to be a man of despair. I am satisfied that you can give us many con- 
structive suggestions for solutions because you know this problem 
very well. 

I only want to emphasize what I referred to on the floor of the 
Senate the other day, and I am sure both you and Senator Gruening 
agree with me. Our primary job is to get on the statute books a bill 
that, for the first time, provides for the principle of Federal aid to 
education. I am sure it is not going to be perfect in all of its appli- 
cations to all parts of the country but we ought to aim, at least, to see 
to it that it is not unjust and inequitable. 

I would be less than frank if I didn’t say I am going to urge support 
of the formula in the bill, because this formula has been very care- 
fully worked out by educational experts, by Secretary Ribicoff, and 
by others. But this does not mean that, because I am going to urge 
the support of this formula, I will not give careful and favorable 
consideration to any amendment to the bill which will provide for the 
taking care of any section or case that is, in fact, exceptional. 

It seems to me the burden of proof is upon you gentlemen from 
Alaska to show the exceptional problems which confront Alaska. 
You are well on your way, as far as I am concerned, in doing that, by 
vour statement today and by Senator Gruening’s statement the other 
day on the floor of the Senate. . 

I wanted to give you this opportunity to make a strong case in 
your memorandum because vou know the kind of argument, Senator, 
we are going to run into. The Diety, Himself, could not write a bill 
in this field which would give absolutely equal treatment to every 
interest concerned. Our ‘oh is to come out with a bill which 1s just 
and equitable for the overall, but also we do have the duty of seeing 
to it that injustice and inequity are not done by it. 

Senator Barrtietr. I read carefully what you had to say on the 
floor the other day during your colloquy with Senator Gruening 
on this point. I have listened attentively to what you have just said 
to me, and I could not be more thorough in agreement with you, 
Senator, that the overriding need is to establish in law this principle. 

And I should like the privilege of stating a personal conviction that 
legislation of this nature, so needful in these times, could not be in 
better hands than those of the Senator from Oregon, who has had such 
a long and constructive association with education and has done so 
much in the good cause. 

And I would say both as an Alaskan and as a U.S. Senator, that 
paramount here must necessarily be the national interest, but I am 
happy, indeed, to hear you say that special needs and considerations, 
such as Senator Gruening, and I have cited, will be given close scrutiny 
and attention by you. 

And I thank you very much. 
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Senator Morse. Your kind remarks are appreciated, but I want to 
say that every one of us on the subcommittee shares the same point of 
view that I have given. We havea great obligation and responsibility 
to ae what we can do this year to come up with a bill that can be 

assed. 

Of course, Mr. Lee, I would like to have Senator Bartlett’s state- 
ment and memorandum submitted to the Department of Health Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to the specific attention of Mr. Wilbur Cohen, 
who, I believe, Secretary Ribicoff has put in charge of the research 
work on this bill. 

I would like to request that Secretary Ribicoff or Mr. Cohen have 
prepared for us a memorandum, commenting on the objections raised 
by the Senator from Alaska so that we can have it and any suggestions 
the Department may have for meeting the special problems that 
have been raised for use in executive session. 

Thank you, Senator Bartlett. 

Senator Cuark. Senator Bartlett, I think you have got a real prob- 
lem and certainly I want to cooperate. There are a couple of ques- 
tions that might help clarify this in my mind. 

Do you think Alaska is unique as a high-cost area, compared to 
the other 49 States? 

Senator Bartierr. Yes, and I think my answer might best be 
prea in this manner, Senator Clark. The cost of living in Phila- 

elphia is, I assume, considerably higher than the cost of living in 
some small community in Alabama or in Mississippi. 

Sentaor CLark. Or even in Snyder County, Pa. 

Senator BarT.ietr. Or even Snyder County, Pa., but the Federal 
employee in Snyder County or Alabama or Mississippi receives the 
same salary as the Federal sa ae hk in Philadelphia, notwithstand- 
ing the fact the cost of living for the latter is somewhat higher. 

The whole judgment has been or has to be made following that 
same argument as to where economic possibility, and maybe, I am not 
phrasing that right, but as to where the line of demarcation must 
come. Years ago the Congress decided that this situation, which I 
have just described, distorted though it might be, simply could not 
be applied to the Federal establishment in Hawaii, in Alaska, and 
Puerto Rico at that time. 

Senator Ciark. Therefore, you have this 25 percent differential ? 

Senator Bartuetr. Yes, because you couldn’t get anyone to work in 
those areas because the cost of living was so much higher. And, ob- 
viously, in Alaska, for example, where you have, according to the 
Corps of Engineers, a construction cost of about 214 times greater 
than elsewhere, there is such a clear and demonstrable distortion that 
circumstances have been drastically altered. 

Senator CLarK. You see what I am driving at is I think we ought 
to do something to ease your pain. 

Senator Bartierr. I appreciate that. 

Senator CiarK. Then the question becomes one of degree. Should 
we also ease the pain in other high-cost areas or do we make Hawaii 
and Alaska merely separate situations? 

_ What went through my mind is the knowledge that you might think 
it was worth while to pursue that there are some of the provisions 
in the housing acts which we have been passing for many a year now 
Where the act imposes a ceiling on unit cost for the construction of 
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houses and that. mortgages will be insured by FHA or the unit cost 
of a public housing project. And there are special exemptions in what. 
are called high-cost areas where those ceilings are lifted and it is 
possible to go higher. 

You take a good, sanitary, and a decent house for a single family in 
Mississippi where there is an FILA mortgage and you can get equiva- 
lent accommodations for maybe $5,000 less than you can get in the 
environs of Philadelphia. Therefore, the ceiling is lifted to a limited 
is on down payments, the amount of mortgage, and all that sort 
of thing. 

Perha s, there is an analogy here which will help you in the educa- 
tion field. I throw out that suggestion as something you might want 
to think about. 

Senator Bartietrr. Before the sun goes down this very day that 
very good suggestion of yours, Senator Clark, will have been re- 
searc:.ed, explored, and further acted upon. 

Senator CiarKk. Thank you. 

Another idea occurred to me. As I look at this chart issued by 
HEW entitled “Fall 1960 Statistics on Enrollment of Teachers in 
School Housing and Full-Time Public Elementary and Secondary Day 
Schools by State,” I look at Alaska and I find this chart shows as of 
the fall of 1960 you are said by the Department to need 200 additional 
instruction rooms, and that is not school houses but classrooms, to take 
care of excess enrollment reported, and 95 more schoolrooms to re- 
place unsatisfactory facilities, whereas, according to this chart, vou 
had 119 of 295 total shortage scheduled for completion during 1960-61 
school year or more than a third less than that. 

I wondered whether your real problem is more teachers’ salaries 
than it is school construction. 

Senator Barrierr. It is both, of course. In the area of teachers’ 
salaries we do have a problem which is not only apparent to Alaska 
as a community but which is going to be acted upon without any 
doubt whatsoever by the legislature now in session. 

Various proposals are before the legislature for substantial in- 
creases in teachers’ salaries. When they have been made, I doubt 
whether teachers’ salaries will be at the levels that they should be. 
They very rarely are, but at least some aid will have been given. 

Senator Crark. If you were going to guess, and clearly it would 
be a guess, certainly you should not be held to it in any way, and you 
couldn’t bind the State, but with all of those qualifications, what 
would be your judgment as to how the sum which will be available 
to Alaska under this act, if it becomes law, will be split between 
teachers’ salaries and construction ? 

Senator Bartierr. Well, I could express only a hope and not a 
determination on that because the decision would not be mine. 

I have long entertained the belief that, important though it is to 
have the very best physical facilities possible, the essential element 
is to have first-class teachers. 

Senator Crark. So that, perhaps, if a greater proportion of this 
money were put into teachers’ salaries, as opposed to construction, 
your pain would be somewhat eased; because there, at least, you 
would get the teachers’ salaries increased, whereas, on the other hand, 
if it went in construction you wouldn’t get the classrooms built be- 
cause they cost too much. 
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Senator Bartietr. Yes; although if the entitlements are reduced, 
according to the administration’s proposal, under Public Law 874, 
then again we will have to put up a greater share of money for 
school operation and maintenance. 

Senator Cuark. Well, I think, without attempting to prognost!- 
cate, that there is some chance that the administration’s recommen- 
dations with respect to federally impacted areas will not be at least 
100 percent recommended by the committee. 

Senator Bartietr. Those are welcome words. 

Senator Crarg. What ? 

Senator Bartierr. I welcome those words. 

Senator Morsr. Is there anything further, Senator? 

Senator Crark. Unless you want to make some further comments, 
that 1s all I have. 

Senator Bartuiettr. I have only this comment, and I want to make 
it clear that I do not come before you, and I suspect no one from 
Alaska would come before you and say, “Look, we have a slightly 
peculiar and unique situation; so write something in the bill just 
for Alaska alone.” 

7e know that isn’t possible or probable, but. we do want you to 
know that a very serious situation exists here. We do not beg your 
consideration because that consideration has already been assured, but 
I want to say that we are happy you are going to look especially at 
the situation which confronts us in the 49th State. 

Senator Morse. Thank you very much, Senator Bartlett. 

Senator Bartrietr. Thank you. 


o 


(The telegram from Theo. J. Norby follows:) 


JUNEAU, ALASKA, March 8, 1961. 
Hon. E. L. BARTLETT, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Re proposed amendments to Public Law &74. Reduction in percentage of pupil 
costs for 3A and 3B pupils will be severe financial loss to State department and 
incorporated school districts. Based upon entitlements for fiscal 1960, the follow- 
ing reductions would apply: State department, $4,614,539 to $2,307,269 ; districts, 
$1,286,351 to $643,175 ; total decrease, $2,950,445. 

Fiscal 1961 applications reflect substantial increases, especially State depart- 
ment, but complete information as to effect of possible decrease not available 
at this time; however, seriousness of loss correspondingly greater. 

National averages on percentages of Federal nontaxable lands not applicable 
to Alaska. Approximately 95.5 percent of land still under Federal jurisdiction. 
This is particularly applicable to Alaska 1 school district which covers entire 
State with exception of areas within incorporated school districts and cities. 
State department also operates schools on military bases and FAA stations. 
Their operating cost alone exceeds estimated entitlement under proposed changes. 
Estimated receipts under H.R. 4970 of $555,000 would be negligible in comparison 
to 874-815 decreases. Public Law 815 loss would seriously curtail needed con- 
struction in federally affected areas. 

TurEo J. Norby, 
Commissioner, Alaska State Department of Education. 


Senator Morse. The next witness will be Dr. William G. Carr, 
executive secretary of the National Education Association. He will 


be accompanied by Dr. Sam M. Lambert, director, Research Division, 
National Education Association. 
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‘STATEMENT OF DR. WILLIAM G. CARR, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION; ACCOMPANIED BY DR. SAM 
M. LAMBERT, DIRECTOR, RESEARCH DIVISION 


Senator Morse. Dr. Carr and Dr. Lambert. 

Dr. Carr, you and Dr. Lambert may proceed in your own way. 

Dr. Carr. Thank you, sir. I might say that Dr. Lambert is the 

ntleman on my immediate right. He will be joined in a moment 

y Mrs. Flanigan, who is about to be seated, and by Dr. Robinson, 
-of the Research Division staff, who will assist Dr. Lambert if he re- 
quires assistance in the more technical parts of the testimony. 

Senator Morse. Dr. Carr, you may feel perfectly free at any time 
to have any one of your associates proceed either to testify or to 
answer questions. 

Dr. Carr. Thank you, Senator. 

Just for the record, I would say that my name is William Carr. I 
-am the executive secretary of the National Education Association 
of the United States. 

It is an honor for me to appear before you to represent more than 
three-quarters of a million educators who are joined together in the 
largest professional organization in the world. The National Edu- 
-cation Association 1s now in its 104th year and it functions under a 
special act of Congress which requires it to “elevate the character and 
-advance the interests of the profession of teaching and to promote 
the cause of popular education in the United States.” 

Gentlemen, it is in accordance with that chartered purpose that 
I come before you today to voice enthusiastic support to Senate bill 
1021, the bill patterned, as you know, after the special message on 
education which was sent to the Congress by President Kennedy. 

I will say, parenthetically, that I believe that this message is one 
-of the great documents in the history of American education, and 
that if it is implemented by this session of the Congress, it will become 
-one of the great documents in the history of America. 

The National Education Association supports without “if” or 
“buts” the President’s program, and we would like to stress that its 
‘beneficial effects on our country can commence with the new school 
year, provided the Congress can find it possible to act promptly on 
the matter. 

Now, let me recapitulate some of the principles and ideas which 
have a major bearing on the problem you are considering today, the 
improvement of American education in line with the American tradi- 
tion, free public schools under local and State control. 

This tradition includes and continues to include a commitment by 
the American people to use whatever part of their resources is neces- 
‘sary to provide a high quality of education. This commitment of our 
people has been put to the test in the past and today it is being tested 
right this minute as it never was before. 

We have strong and hopeful evidence that this commitment will be 
honored again this year. 

I would like to take this opportunity, sir, to thank those Members 
of the U.S. Senate who collectively took part in the discussion of 
Senate bill 8 last year and supported that commitment for giving 
«xpression to the wishes of the American people by passing on it last 
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February. That is Senate bill No. 8. If the House had followed 
your excellent example, the children in our schools today, this minute, 
might have had better schools than they now have. 

But there isn’t any use recapitulating history and there certainly 
is no use and no intention on my part to minimize the fact that the 
passage of this bill will cost some money. Clearly, it is going to cost 
money, and this money must come out of taxes and taxes are something 
people would like to minimize. 

Some folks, who are opposed to the legislation in principle, seem 
to take great delight in suddenly asking a witness, “Where is this 
money going to come from?” as though they have discovered some 
fatal weakness in the whole structure of the enterprise. 

Of course, public funds are going to be provided whether they 
come as the result of the increased revenue from an upswing in the 
business cycle or as a contribution from the revival of our economy. 

The funds, when they become available, will be spent for architec- 
tural service, for real estate, for bricks, mortar, and for the thousand 
and one things that are required to construct a school and keep it 
going, for salaries of maintenance men and teachers and other people 
in the administration of education and a very tiny fraction, here in 
Washington, on the cost of administration itself. 

Senator Morss. Dr. Carr, if you do not mind my interrupting you 
at this point, you have raised this matter of the tax question. I 
finished reading yesterday, a very interesting little leaflet, put out by 
the National Education Association’s legislative commission, entitled 
“Round Trip to Washington.” 

In this pamphlet the NEA considered in detail the oft-heard argu- 
ment that so much of each tax dollar goes to administration when it is 
collected by the Federal Government and that more education could 
be obtained. by leaving the tax collection to State and local govern- 
ments. 

That is the argument that is presented to us time and time again in 
various forms. 

The NEA pamphlet however states that the collection cost of the 
Federal taxes is about one-half a cent per dollar; State collection 
costs about 114 cents per dollar, and local collection costs about 5 
cents per dollar. 

Would you tell me, or could you have someone on your staff tell 
me how you arrived at these figures, because, let me say, this is very 
effective material if it can stand up. I think the American people 
need to be told that there is much propaganda abroad in this country, 
seeking to damage Federal programs by giving the impression that if 
a program is administered by the Federal Goverment there is going to 
be waste but if you leave administration to the State and local govern- 
ments there is going to be great economy. 

I am satisfied that just the contrary is true, and has been true for 
many years in this country. I am satisfied that a careful research 
program would show that the Federal Government operates much 
more economically in protecting the taxpayers’ interest in the ex- 
penditure of funds than State and local governments do. I say this 
even though I strongly believe in State and local governments exer- 
cising their constitutional prerogatives. 

I am also strong proponent for keeping government close to the 
people at State and local levels. I am however, a little weary of the 
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argument, may I say most. respectfully, that if you want. to save the 
taxpayer money leave program administration to local and State gov- 
ernments. Many of these programs are mixed programs in that they 
have Federal, State, and local interests involved. 

The NEA pamphlet can very well be one of the vital factual ex- 
hibits in this hearing. It can help us put to rest, in the debate, which 
we will undoubtedly be involved in on the floor of the Senate, this 
argument that is constantly being presented to us, that the Federal 
Government is a wasteful Government but that State and local gov- 
ernments are great economizers. 

I, myself, know better. I know that it isn't so, but I do not have at 
my tongue’s tip the factual material that I am going to need as the 
floor leader on this bill. Therefore, I would like to have you give 
me the factual material that will support the conclusions that vou 
have reached in this pamphlet. 

I am going to rule now that. this pamphlet will be inserted in the 
record at the close of your testimony this morning. I will be very 
glad either to take your oral testimony now in answer to the question 
or I will give you time to prepare a memorandum, which I can later 
insert in the record, which will answer this simple question. Can 
you tell me how you arrived at these figures? Let me repeat the 
figures I cited for the benefit of the press, because the press in connec- 
tion with this historic debate has a great obligation to public educa- 
tion on this matter in this country. 

The NEA pamphlet states that the collection cost of Federal taxes 
is about. one-half cent. per dollar; State collection cost, about 114 cents 
per dollar, while local collection cost is about 5 cents per dollar. 

Can you advise me, Dr. Carr, as to what procedure you wish to 
follow in answering my question, whether you wish to testify now or 
answer it by way of a written memorandum prepared by you to be 
submitted into the record at this point. at a later date? 

Dr. Carr. Sir, if you will permit, I would like to suggest that you 
allow us to file that memorandum later this morning. 

Senator Morsg. I would be very happy to accept that situation. 

(The memorandum referred to follows :) 


MEMORANDUM SUBMITTED BY DR. CARR 


NATIONAL EpucaTION ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., March 18, 1961. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Education, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: In accordance with your request of March 9 to Dr. Carr 
during the course of the testimony before the Senate Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion, I am sending you comments, references, and materials which were used in 
arriving at the estimates of the cost of collecting taxes for different levels of 
government. 

As you will note from exhibit A, the figure for the cost of collecting Federal 
taxes was readily available from the Internal Revenue Service. The annual 
cost of collecting Federal taxes is available for each year since 1866. 

The figures for State and local costs per dollar of tax collections are estimates 
based in part upon a review of the literature and in part upon the annual reports 
of State financial officers which were available in our library. I think that we 
should note here that in this age of cost accounting the very lack of reliable 
information on the cost of collecting State taxes for many State governments 
and the almost complete void in the area of cost of local tax collections are indic- 
ative of the lag in the attention to costs. 
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The figures which we have arrived at for State collection costs represent an 
estimate based on State reports as follows: 

1. Colorado. Source: Colorado Department of Revenue. Seventeenth annual 
report. Fiscal year ending June 30, 1958. Table 8, page 22. The cost per $100 
collected for 1957 was $2.62 and for 1958, $2.69. 

2. South Carolina. Source: 45th Annual Report of the South Carolina Tax 
Commission to the Governor and General Asseinbly, 1959. Page 5. Cost per 
$100 collections listed at $1.53. 

3. Utah. Source: State of Utah. Statetax commission. Thirteenth biennial 
report, 1956. Page 6. Gross collections for the fiscal year ending 1956 are re- 
ported at $62,412,648 and departmental expenditures at $1,068,865. This works 
out to a cost per $100 of gross collections of $1.71. 

4. Delaware. Source: Report Delaware State Tax Commissioner, fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958. (Cost per $100 of collections for 1957 reported at $1.17 and 
for 1958 reported at $1.15. 

5. South Dakota. Source: State of South Dakota. Fourth Annual Report of 
the Department of Revenue. Fiscal year 1958-59. Pages 6, 7, & and 15. The 
division of taxation and licensing reports total receipts of $41,609,947 and ex- 
penditures of $344,642. This works out to a ratio of $1.90 for each $100 of 
receipts. 

6. Washington. Source: State of Washington. 1959 Annual Report of the 
Tax Commission. Page 21. Reports a cost of $8 cents per $100 of collection in 
1959. 

7. Louisiana. Source: Louisiana Department of Revenue. Fiscal year 1959. 
Annual report. Page 6. Cost per $100 of collection reported at $1 for 1957— 
58, at 87 cents for 1958-59, and 89 cents for 1959-60. 

8. Maine. Source: Report of the Bureau of Taxation, State of Maine. 1957 
and 1958. Page 5. The cost of operating the bureau relative to taxes certified 
is given at 1.01 percent. This is $1.01 per $100 of taxes collected. 

9. Mississippi. Source: Mississippi State Tax Commission. Service Bulletin 
No. 56. Jackson, Miss. December 1958. Page 23. The cost per revenue col- 
lected is given at $1.48 for the biennium 1956 through 1958, and at $1.61 for the 
biennium 1954 through 1956. 

10. New York. Source: State tax commission. Annual report. Legislative 
Document 1958, No. 117. Page 18. The cost per $100 of collection for 1958 is 
given at $1.41. 

11. Iowa. Source: Annual Report of the Iowa State Tax Commission for 
period July 1, 1955, to June 30, 1956. Page 426. The ratio of expenditures of 
the State tax commission to net revenue is given at 1.24 percent. This is $1.24 
per $100 of receipts of net revenue. 

This is not an exhaustive study, as you can see. Not all States report the 
cost of tax collections and not all States make available their financial reports 
to libraries such as ours at the NEA. There is no intentional bias in the selec- 
tion of these 11 States. 

We also considered a study by James H. Maloon and Clinton B. Oster, en- 
titled “Sales Tax Administration Costs” which appeared in the National Tax 
Journal 10: 228-35; September 1957. The sales tax is the largest single source 
of State revenue. You will note that for the 12 States for which the cost figures 
were available, the actual cost per $100 of collection averaged $1.88 with Ohio 
included and $1.47 for the 11 States excluding Ohio. The adjusted cost per 
$100 was somewhat lower—$1.66 per $100 for the 12 States and $1.33 per $100 
for the 11 States excluding Ohio. The summary table of sales tax collection 
costs from the Maloon-Oster study is shown here as exhibit B. 

Virtually no research exists on the cost of local tax administration. In one 
State, Pennsylvania, where the fees of borough and township tax collectors are 
set as a percent of the collection, there is a basic cost of up to 5 percent. Au- 
thorities on the local property tax administration have placed the estimate per 
$100 variously at $3, $5, and $10. Local tax collection costs are high because 
the local government bears the complete cost of assessment, administration, 
collection, and in some cases expensive delinquency collection procedures. Local 
costs are high on other counts. Scientific assessment by trained assessors is 
expensive. The fee system of remuneration for tax collectors is costly and the 
local unit involved in many States is too small to permit either scientific assess- 
ment or modern collection practices. The Tax Institute of Princeton, N.J., has, 
over many years, given attention to the lack of efficient administration of the 
property tax. Three recent issues are pertinent: Mitchell, J. Hunt, ‘“The Fee 
System of Tax Collection in Pennsylvania—An Unseen Hand in Your Pocket,” 
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Tax Policy 26: 1-20, August-September 1959; Walker, Mabel, ‘Tax Limits and 
Tax Leakages,” Tax Policy 26: April-May 1959; and Walker, Mabel, ‘What's 
Ahead in County Finance?’ Tax Policy 27: 1-11, March-April 1960. 

The April-May issue of Tax Policy called attention to numerous leakages 
in the local revenue system. The August-September 1959 issue called attention 
to the inefficiencies of the fee system of tax collection in Pennsylvania. This 
article recognized that the practice was not confined to that State and concluded 
with the following remerks: 

Literature of the fee system of tax collection in other States is very sparse. 

We shall welcome comments from readers concerning the extent of this prac- 
tice in other States as well as references to articles of the subject. 

More information on the cost of local and State tax collection is needed. This 
year the National Tax Association established a committee to study the cost 
of tax collection for the three levels of government. Perhaps upon the com- 
pletion of this committee's work we shall have more data about the cost of 
tax collection for State and local governments such as we now have for the 
Federal taxes. More research in this area is badly needed. 

Low tax collection costs do not necessarily indicate efficiency. It may well 
be that tax collection costs should be higher at all levels of government to 
assure that each taxpayer bears his fair share of the costs of government. 
Furthermore, it should be recognized that there will be a difference in the costs 
of collecting different types of taxes even when all collection agencies operate 
at the peak of efficiency. 

The most telling part of this analysis of collection costs is not that Federal 
taxes are collected at about half the cost of State taxes and a a still smaller 
fraction of the cost of local taxes, it is that costs are known and reported at 
the Federal level while for many of the States and most of the local governments 
cost information is not available. 

The figures on the cost of administering Federal grant programs are from a 
study by Mr. I. M. Labovitz, senior specialist in social welfare at the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Congress. I am enclosing a typed copy of 
the study entitled ‘Federal Dxpenditures Associated With the Administration 
of Programs of Grants-in-Aid to State and Local Governments” (exhibit C). 

It comes ‘as a surprise to most people who are not students of government 
that attention to economy and efficiency which has long had a place in the 
Federal Government has only recently had a place in State government and 
has not quite begun at the local level in most States. 

Cordially yours, 
Sam M. LAMBERT, 
Director, Research Division. 
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ExHIBIt A 


TABLE 10.—Internal Revenue Service—Cost, tax collections, employees, and the 
U.S. population since 1866 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Number of employees 


Expendi- Cost of | Population| Tax 
tures Collections collect- |(thousands)| per 
ing $100 capita | Total | National; Field 
office 
$7, 689, 700 $310, 120, 448 $2. 47 36,538 | $8.49} 4, 461 221 4, 240 
8, 982, 265, 064, 938 3.38 37, 376 7.09 | 4,808 246 4, 662 
9, 327, 302 190, 374, 926 4.88 38, 213 4.98 | 56,393 251 5, 142 
6, 785, 477 159, 124, 127 4. 59 39, 051 4.07 6, 258 255 6. 003 
8, 241, 514 184, 302, 828 3. 92 39, 905 4.62 6, 266 252 6, 014 
, 408, 143, 198, 322 5. 30 40, 938 3. 50 6, 321 301 6, 020 
6, 522, 774 130, 890, 097 4. 36 41, 972 3.12 | 6,141 301 5, 840 
, 620, 231 113, 504, 013 4. 69 43, 006 2. 64 5, 136 272 4, 864 
5, 948, 478 102, 191,017 4. 40 040 2. 32 4, 784 264 4, 520 
, 317, 924 110, 071, 515 3. 89 45, 073 2. 44 4, 657 241 4, 416 
4, 775, 000 116, 768, 096 4.71 46, 107 2. 53 5, 184 241 3, 943 
4, 171, 495 118, 549, 230 3. 50 47,141 2. 51 3, 983 203 3, 780 
4, 056, 410 110, 654, 163 3.75 48, 174 2.30 | 3,729 203 3, 526 
4, 205, 632 113, 449. 621 3. 70 49, 208 2.31 3, 609 193 3, 416 
4, 505, 641 123, 981, 916 3. 63 50, 262 2.47 3, 405 193 3, 212 
5, 054, 026 135, 229, 912 3. 60 51, 542 2.62 | 3,405 193 3, 212 
5, 107, 481 146, 523, 274 3. 50 §2, 821 2.77 4, 002 196 3, 806 
5, 105, 957 144, 553, 345 3. 50 54, 100 2. 67 4, 341 243 4, 098 
5, 100, 452 121, 590, 040 4. 20 55, 379 2.20 | 4,126 243 3, 883 
, 455, 430 112, 421, 121 3. 90 56, 658 1.98 | 3, 581 240 3, 341 
, 209, 485 116, 902, 869 3. 60 57, 938 2.02 | 3,292 195 3, 097 
4, 065, 149 118, 837, 301 3. 40 59, 217 2.01 3, 389 198 3, 191 
3, 978, 283 124A, 326, 475 3. 20 60, 496 2.05 | 3, je 193 3, 102 
4, 185, 729 130, 894, 434 3. 20 61,775 2.12 3, 437 199 3, 238 
4,095, 111 142, 594, 697 2. 82 63, 0. 2.26 | 3,741 201 3, 540 
, 205, 655 146, 035, 416 2. 88 64, 361 2. 27 3, 850 208 3, 642 
4, 315, 046 153, 857, 544 2. 80 65, 666 2.34 | 3,938 208 3, 730 
4, 219, 739 161, 004, 990 2. 62 66, 970 2. 40 3, 744 211 3, 533 
, 975, 904 147, 168, 450 2.70 68, 275 2.16 | 4,339 207 4, 132 
. 127, 601 143, 246, 078 2. 81 69, 580 2.06 | 4,204 221 3, 983 
, 086, 146, 830, 616 2.78 70, 885 2.07 | 3,991 198 3, 793 
3, 848, 469 146, 619, 593 2. 62 72, 189 2.03 | 3,858 202 3. 656 
3, 907, O11 170, 866, 819 2. 29 73, 494 2.32 | 3,832 222 3, 610 
4, 691, 755 273, 484, 573 1. 68 74, 799 3.66 | 3, 667 262 3, 405 
, 653, 295, 316, 108 1.58 76, 094 3.88 | 4,003 277 3, 726 
4, 749, 220 306, 871, 669 1.55 77, 585 3.95 | 3,836 283 3, 553 
, 271, 867, 990 1.70 79, 160 3.43 | 4,111 317 3, 794 
4, 771, 189 230, 740, 925 2.07 80, 632 2.86 | 3,960 285 3, 675 
4,619, 310 232, 903, 781 1. 98 82, 165 2. 83 3, 834 262 3, 572 
4, 705, 296 234, 187, 976 2.01 83, 820 2. 79 3, 854 257 3, 597 
4, 727, 170 249, 102, 738 1.90 85, 437 2.92 | 3,703 259 3. 444 
, 875, 269. 664, 023 1.81 7, 000 3.10 | 3,788 258 3, 530 
4, 830, 699 251, 665, 950 1. 92 88, 709 2. 84 3, 872 259 3,613 
4, 975, 239 246, 212, 719 2. 02 90, 492 2.72 3, 795 259 3, 536 
5, . 289, 957, 220 1.74 92, 407 3.14 3, 844 258 3, 586 
§, 411, 659 322, 526, 300 1.68 , 868 3. 44 3, 992 294 3, 698- 
5, 509, 984 321, 615, 895 1.7 9§, 331 3. 38 3, 838 272 3, 566 
5, 484, 655 344, 424, 454 1.59 97, 227 3.54 | 4,000 277 3, 723 
5, 779, 330 380. 008, 894 1. 62 99, 118 3. 83 3, 972 277 3, 695 
, 804, 689 415, 681, 024 1. 64 100, 549 4.13 4, 730 530 4, 200 
7, 199, 163 512, 723, 288 1. 40 101, 966 § 03 4,718 560 4, 158 
7,699, 031 809, 393, 640 95 103, 414 7.83 5, 053 §24 4, 529 
12, 003, 214 3, 698, 955, 821 . 33 104,550 | 35.38 9, 597 2, 245 7, 352 
20, 573, 772 3, 850, 150, 079 . 53 105,063 | 36.65 | 14,055 3, 090 10, 965 
127, 037, 135 §, 407, 580, 252 . 50 106, 466 50. 79 |? 15, 848 5, 462 10, 386 
133, 174, 309 4, 595, 357, 062 72 108, 541 42. 34 |?17, 470 6, 493 10, 977 
134, 286, 651 3, 197, 451, 083 1.07 110,055 | 29.05 |217,710 6, 671 11, 039 
136, 501, 063 2, 621, 745, 228 1.39 111,950 | 23.42 |217, 613 6, 552 11, 061 
134, 676, 688 2, 796, 179, 257 1, 24 114,113 | 24.50 |? 15, 884 5, 759 10, 125 
137, 266, 573 2, 584, 140, 268 1,44 115, 832 22.31 }2 15, 568 5, 584 9, 
134, 948, 483 2, 835, 999, 892 1,23 117,399 | 24.16 |? 14, 333 4, 536 9, 797 
132, 967, 764 2, 865. 683, 130 1.15 119, 038 24.07 {213,211 3, 801 9, 410 
32, 599, 845 2, 790, 535, 538 1.17 120, 501 23.16 | 12,914 3, 661 9, 253 
34, 377, 083 2, 939, 054, 375 1.17 121, 770 24.14 | 12, 273 3, 584 8, 689 
34, 352, 063 3, 040, 145, 733 1.13 123,188 | 24.68 | 11,979 3, 448 8, 531 
33, 997, 786 2, 428, 228, 754 1. 40 124,149 | 19.56 | 11, 833 3, 461 8, 372 
33, 870, 904 1, 557, 729, 043 2.17 124, 949 12.47 | 11,716 3, 407 F 
30, 031, 723 1, 619, 839, 224 1,85 125, 690 12.89 | 11,524 3, 383 8, 141 
28, 826, 226 3 2, 300, 816, 309 1.25 126,485 | 18.19 | 11,216 3, 410 7, 806 
42, 719, 338 3 2, 773, 213, 214 1. 54 127,362 | 21.77 | 16,523 3,756 | 12,767 
48, 065, 039 3 3, 448, 571, 174 1.39 128, 181 26.90 | 17,054 3, 743 13,311 
51, 797, 735 4, 653, 195, 315 1,12 128,961 | 36.08 | 21,148 4,602 | 16,540 
, 204,050 5, 658, 765, 314 1,03 129,969 | 43.54 | 22.045 4,580 | 17, 465, 
58, 662, 969 5, 181, 573, 953 1,13 131,028 | 39.55 | 22,623 4,202 | 18, 42k 
59, 675, 518 5, 340, 452, 347 1.12 132,122 | 40.42 | 22,423 3,993 | 18, 43h 
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TABLE 10.—IJnternal Revenue Service—Cost, tax collections, employecs, and the 


U.S. population since 1866—Continued 


Number of employees 


Expendi- Cost of | Population} Tax 
Fiscal year tures Collections collect- |(thousands)| per 
ing $100 capita | Total | National! Field 
office 
W940 ox oc Sos 65, 289, 527 7, 370, 108, 378 . 89 133, 402 55. 25 | 27, 230 4,151 23,079 
1942 ooo ese: 473, 805, 704 | § 12, 976, 589, 178 . 56 134, 860 96.22 | 29, 065 4,329 24,7 
1943.22.22... 498, 568,512 | § 22, 227, 341, 483 . 44 136, 739 | 162.55 | 36, 338 4,377 31, 961 
1944. ou ee eked 4129, 416,848 | § 39, 991, 717, 001 . 32 138, 397 | 288.96 | 46, 171 4, 273 41, 898 
194550 2ec cca 4144,786,970 | § 43, 675, 865, 945 .33 139, 928 | 312.13 | 49,814 4, 441 45, 373 
1946___..-..--. 4174,055,640 | 5 40, 558, 913, 040 . 43 141, 389 | 286.86 | 59, 693 &, 144 54, 549 
1947_ 2222 l 203, 916, 822 39, 108, 385, 742 282 144, 126 | 271.35 | 52, 830 4,771 48, 059 
1948... 2-2 ee 183, 731, 060 41, 864, 542, 295 . 44 146, 631 | 285.51 | 52, 143 4, 662 47, 481 
1949_._._--.2 Le 209, 205, 715 40, 463, 125, 019 . 62 149. 188 | 271.22 | 52, 266 4, 554 47,712 
19502 oc 2sc5. 230, 408, 200 38, 957, 131, 768 . 59 151, 683 | 256.83 | 55, 551 4, 303 51, 24s 
195]. ooo s. 245, 869, 538 50, 445, 686, 315 49 154, 360 | 326.80 | 57,795 4,030 53, 765 
1082 252.1.5.02: 271, 872, 192 65, 009, 585, 560 . 42 157, 028 | 414.00 | 55, 370 3, 842 51, 528 
1953.........-- 268, 590, 806 69, 686, 535, 389 . 38 159, 636 | 436. 53 | 53, 463 3, 834 49, 629 
1954... 2. 2.- 268, 969, 107 69, 919, 990, 791 . 38 162, 417 | 430.50 | 51,411 2, 707 4%, 704 
190552. 278, 834. 278 66, 288, 692, 000 . 42 165, 270 | 401.09 | 50, 890 2, 675 48, 215 
1956s. ct 299, 894, 710 75, 112, 649, 000 . 40 168, 176 | 446.63 | 50, 682 2. 583 48, 099 
1957.22.22 le 305, 537, 814 80, 171, 971, G00 . 38 171,196 | 468.30 | 51, 364 2, 602 48, 762 
1958-22-28 337, 428, 789 79, 978, 476, 484 . 42 174,064 | 459.48 | 50, 816 2, 638 48, 178 
19595. 2502522 355, 469, 228 79, 797, 972, 806 4 177, 128 | 450.51 | 50, 200 2, 633 47, 567 
! Excludes cost of prohibition and narcotic enforcement. 
2 Excludes the following prohibition and narcotics employees: 
Total National Field 
office 
Fiscal year 1920.2. 2. s2cc222 ew sche se ce ten eee okeeees 2, 592 450 2, 142 
Fiscal year 1921.....2-.22 22 eee 2, 671 503 2, 168 
Fiscal year 1922_...........---...------------.----2---- 3, 678 604 3, O74 
Fiscal year 1923__...........-.-.------------------------ 3, 382 687 2, 695 
Fiscal year 1924_.......----.2 2-2 3, 319 688 2, 631 
Fiscal year 1925_......--2--2-- eee 3, 765 592 3,173 
Fiscal year 1926.._.-..---.---.-------- eee 3, 570 307 3, 263 


Fiscal year 19270. 24. feces ete ede cod cck Seb eee eS dec cee cose | senesced ce soc feces ek cet 


° Prohibition and narcotic enforcement placed under separate bureau, effective Apr. 1, 1927 (Pub+ 

lic Act No. 751, 69th Cong.). 
3} Excludes agricultural adjustment taxes. 
¢ Excludes amount transferred to Post Office Department to cover cost of selling vehicle tax stamps. 
6 Excludes amount collected by Post Office Department for vehicles tax. 
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Exursrr “B”’ 


TABLE 11.—State administration costs of collecting $100 of sales and use taza 
revenues, selected States, fiscal year 1955 


{ Vendors’ discounts are excluded] 


Sales and use Cost of Costs per $100 of collections 
State tax administra- 
collections tion 


Actual Adjusted ! 


Thousands Thousanis 


MIO? 55.25 Ss St es ce se ee cee iad $207, 217 3 $7,919 $3. 82 $3 82 
Californiga <2 ee a ee 492, 879 9, 911 2.01 2.01 
PlOTidS 23sec bse see ee ceetiel ote boots bce 74,027 1, 367 1. 85 1.85 
Maryland.....-.----.22 02-2 eee 34, 999 616 1. 76 1.17 
Alabama’®....c-S52i 2500 sete eceecccwedocsuecwos 58, 932 988 1. 68 1. 6S 
North Carolina.....-.-..-- 2-2 2-2-2 -eeeeee 58, 413 923 1. 58 1. 58 
South Carolina....--..-.....-22222-2---22 ee 4A, 649 4 737 1. 58 1.58 
WnOIS Psa Goss tsccenttesesees2sbsvece tes 207, 343 3, 073 1. 48 . 97 
Colorado 2.224 222 en ee eee ee bs eek 37,072 519 1.40 . 93 
Kans9S:.2:soc2c2522Scccc ccc cess seccesstccaesis 50, 502 647 1. 28 . 85 
Connecticut........--..--.---2----- 2 eee 60, 917 574 . O4 . 94 
Michigan. .....-..-.---.--------- eee eee 300, 266 2, 555 . 85 . 85 

"Total 4c soe! So eee eee els 1, 629, 215 29, 828 $1.83 51.66 
Total (excluding Ohio stamp costs) _....-.]..--...--.-.-- 24,012 § 1.47 $1.33 


1 Ratios are adjusted to represent collections at a 3 percent tax rate for all States. The adjusted collections 
for the States with 2 percent tax rates are as follows: Maryland, $82,498,178; Hlinots, $317,361,024; Colorado, 
$55,608,448; and Kansas, $75,753,672. The adjusted total for collections is $i, 800,520,238. 

3 Includes $2,102,350 in departmental persoual service and maintenance costs and $5,816,719 in various 
costs attributable t to the prepaid stamp system of collection but excludes vendors’ discounts amounting to 
one The ratio exclusive of stamp costs is $1.01 and the gross ratio including vendors’ discounts is 


3 Fiscal year 1954, 
4 Incomplete, includes only wages and salaries. 
§’ Weighted average. 


Source: Survey among the selected States. 
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Exursit “C” 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
Washington, D.C. 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE 


FEDERAL EXPENDITURES ASSOCIATED WITH THE ADMINISTRATION OF PROGRAMS OF 
GRANTS-IN-AID TO STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


(By I. M. Labovitz, Senior Specialist in Social Welfare, April 22, 1958) 


TABLE 12.—Federal administration and research expenditures as a percentage of 
grant expenditures for various programs of Federal aid to State and local 
governments, fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958 


Federal ad minis- 
tration and 1958 amount (in thousands), 
; research as percent 1958 budget estimates 
Federal-aid program of Federal grant 


1956 | 1957 | 1958 Grant ex- Administra- 


penditures tion, 
research 
Expenditures directly related to specified program: 

Federal aid for highways- ...._.-..-..-.-.-----..---- 17] 1.2] 1.0 $1, 654, 000 $16, 625 
Public assistance... eee a | 1 -1 1, 679, 400 2, 192 
Employment security !......-..-.-------..---..----- 2.3) 2.3] 2.4 257,000 6, 280 
School lunch... _....-.---.----..-2------- eee 1.3 1.4 1.4 98, 575 1, 425 
Donations of surplus agricultural commodities 2. -..- .6] 1.0 .9 323, 739 3, 063 
Cooperative agricultural extension work_.._..-..--.- 4.3] 40] 43 54, 467 2, 341 
Vocational rehabilitation. ........-..--22.2------- eee 3.0] 2.7] 2.9 49, 306 1, 432 
Children’s Bureau grants..._..........--.----------- 6.3] 46] 5.1 41, 500 2, 133 
Low rent public housing 3__.........--.-_--------.-- 2.9) 1.9] 3.1 3 427, 600 13, 300 
Slum clearance and urban renewal ¢. .__....--..--.-- 9.4/ 46] 5.0 4114, 500 5, 734 

Total: directly related expenditures for the 10 
Pa tie 6. cco cueeis tt eetcabeccbe ews occdscetecece 1.2 11 1.2 § 4, 700, 087 64, 525 

Prorated overhead expenditures: 

Tax collection and general accounting expenses 
prorated for the 10 programs ®_ __...-.-...--------- 4 4 el Rae apes een 20, 359 

Total administrative and research expenditures, 
direct and prorated, for the 10 programs ®__._... 16) 15] 1.6 Jee... 2 ee. 74, 884 

10 programs reviewed, as percent of al! programs of 
Federal aid to State and local governments. -....-. (1) (* (7) $2/ sce occ ees 


These figures relate expenses of the Bureau of Employment Security, Department of Labor, to the 
direct grants paid to States for administering the program. The total of Federal administrative expense, 
including collecting and accounting for the tax as well as administering the grants, is estimated at 2.3 per- 
cent of the Federal unemployment tax collected in 1956, 2.4 percent in 1957, and 2.6 percent in 1958. 

2 Relates administrative expense to total value of commodities distributed, including those contributed 
by the Agricultural Marketing Service under section 32 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1935, as 
amended, and those contributed by the Commodity Credit Corporation in connection with its price- 
support operations. 

2 For low rent public housing, the expenditure estimste for fiscal 1958 comprises $328.6 million for new 
Joans, as well as $99 million in grants for annual contributions. Administrative expenditures for the pro- 
-gram relate to both the grants and the loans and are shown on this basis in the table. If computed as a 
percentage of the grants alone (excluding the loans), the administrative expenditures in 1956 were 11.3 
percent, and were estimated for 1957 at 11.6 percent and for 1958 at 13.4 percent. 

4 For slum clearance and urban renewal, the expenditure estimate for fiscal 1958 comprises $64 million 
‘for loans to loca] public agencies, as well as $50.5 million for capital grants. Administrative expenditures 
for the program related to both the grants and the loans and are shown on this basis in the table. If com- 
puted as a percentage of the grants alone (excluding the loans), the administrative expenditures in 1956 
were 23.3 percent, and were estimated for 1957 at 9.5 percent and for 1958 at 11.4 percent. 

5 The expenditure total for the 10 programs for fiscal 1958 includes $392.6 million for loans for low rent 
public housing and for slum clearance and urban renewal. When these loans are excluded from the base, 
the directly related administration and research expenditures, $54,525,000, equal 1.3 percent of the grant 
-expenditures of $4,307,487,000 for fiscal 1958; and the corresponding ratio for 1956 is 1.3 percent and for 1957, 
1.2 percent. 

¢ These ratios compare administrative costs with the total of grant and loan expenditures for the 10 pro- 
-grams reviewed. With loan expenditures omitted from the base, the percentages are slightly higher—i.e., 
for prorated tax collection and general accounting expenses, the ratio is just under 0.5 of 1 percent for each 
-year; and for the aggregate of direct and prorated expenses to grant expenditures for the 10 programs the 
percentages become 1.8 for 1956, 1.7 for 1957, and 1.7 for 1958. 

? Not ascertained. 


Sources: Basic data are from the budget of the U.8. Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958 
957). This table prepared by I. M. Labovitz, senior specialist in social welfare, Legislative Reference 
rvice, Lib of Congress, is a revision of a similar table included in a report, ‘Federal Expenditures 
Associated With the Administration of Programs of Grants-in-Aid to State and Local Governments,”’ Apr. 
17, 1957. That report describes in detail the derivation and scope of the figures. The earlier report did not 
4nclude slum clearance and urban renewal among the programs reviewed. 
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In the absence of a detailed and specific system of cost accounting and re- 
porting, it is most difficult to assess those Federal expenditures which represent 
costs of administering programs of grants-in-aid to State and local governments. 
There are no compilations for grant administration and related activities as a 
category of Federal expenditures. A definitive estimate of the relationship 
between (a) the amounts of the grants and (b) the Federal administrative and 
other expenses associated with the grant programs presupposes a detailed exami- 
nation of the financing and administration of each program. 

The tabulation presented in this report is based upon examination of the budget 
presentation for 10 programs—the 4 largest Federal grant programs and 
several smaller ones chosen to represent diverse administrative arrangements. 
The figures are derived from the budget for 1958 (issued in January 1957). The 
programs reviewed here account for 83 percent of all Federal grant expendi- 
tures (including highway grants) in 1956, 85 percent as estimated for 1957, 
and 82 percent for 1958. The remaining 15 to 18 percent of Federal grant ex- 
penditures in these years are divided among some 58 other separate grant 
programs. 

In this review, a broad or inclusive concept of “administration” or of “related 
Federal expenditures” is implicitly employed, to avoid understatement of re- 
lated costs. The comparison for the individual programs is presented in terms 
of the ratio, to the grants-in-aid, of expenditures by Federal agencies for 
“administration and research” or for “salaries and expenses” financed from ap- 
propriations closely related to each grant-in-aid program. In addition, certain 
prorated overhead expenses are added in a lump sum for the group of grant 
programs included in this review. 

In general, the Federal expenditures associated with grant programs, and 
often financed out of the same or closely related appropriations, comprise a 
mixture of expenses for administrative, supervisory, and accounting activity ; 
for technical, consultative, and advisory services to State and local govern- 
ments; for related direct Federal services to the public or to nongovernmental 
organizations; for research and publication services; and for other activities 
associated with the grant-aided activities only because the same general subject 
matter or operating agency is concerned. In a few instances, the appropriation 
associated with an individual grant program covers Federal activities which 
probably would be carried on whether or not Federal grants are made available 
for related purposes; in other instances, the administrative expenditures are 
almost exclusively attributable to the grant program. 

Administrative expense estimates for 1958 for individual programs, unlike 
those for earlier years, include apportioned amounts of one important type of 
overhead expenses; namely, employer contributions to the civil service retire 
ment fund. On the other hand, the grant-related costs for individual programs 
omit other general overhead costs of the Government, some limited portion of 
which might properly be ascribed to the several grant-in-aid programs; i.e., 
costs of the General Accounting Office, the Executive Office of the President, the 
general management of the departments and agencies in which the grant-ad- 
ministering units are located, certain central services of personnel recruitment, 
procurement, and fiscal and property management; and part of the interest on 
the public debt. Rentals and other expenses for providing office space and serv- 
ices are included in the “related Federal expenditures” to the extent that the 
operations are conducted in space acquired or leased for the individual agency. 
For example, the administrative expenses shown for the Federal-aid highway 
program include $380,000 in 1958 for rents and utility services. The full cost 
of space and utilities probably is not reflected for those activities which are 
conducted in bujldings owned or rented by the General Services Administration 
for the use of Government agencies generally. 

In general, any prorating would reflect the fact that grants to State and local 
governments in the years covered were from 5.5 to 7 percent of all Federal budget 
expenditures plus highway trust fund expenditures. 

However, simple prorating of the Government totals for the various indirect 
items would not be warranted, as it is clear that many would not be proportion- 
ately reduced, if reduced at all, by elimination of the Federal grant expenditures. 
A rough prorating of two leading categories of indirect costs—the tax-collecting 
expenses of the Internal Revenue Service and the auditing expenses of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office—is included in the computations, thus bringing a major 
part of such overhead items into the totals. 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


For the grant programs examined, the total of directly related Federal ex- 
penditures for administration, research, and other associated activities was 
estimated in January 1957, at $54.5 million for the fiscal year 1958. This repre- 
sents 1.2 percent of the amount of grant payments to State and local governments. 
The comparable ratio for 1956 is 1.2 percent, and for 1957, 1.1 percent. 

With the addition of prorated costs of Federal tax collection and General 
Accounting Office services, the total of Federal expenditures for activities assso- 
ciated with 10 grant programs reviewed becomes 1.6 percent for 1956, 1.5 per- 
cent for 1957, and 1.6 percent for 1958. 

The table gives for directly related costs the ratios for each grant program in 
all 3 years and the dollar amounts for 1958; it summarizes the prorated indirect 
costs. 

For the individual programs reviewed, the ratios of direct costs to grant ex- 
penditures during 1956-58 range from one-tenth of 1 percent for the largest Fed- 
eral grant program, public assistance, to 9 percent in 1956 for the slum clear- 
ance and urban renewal program. 

Dr. Carr. I want to say, Senator, that I deeply appreciate your 
perception in this matter, and that one of the arguments that we find 
that talks back at us repeatedly, as we try to find funds to keep our 
schools operating at a high level, is this fallacious freight charge 
argument. 

There isn't any evidence to support it and it is not really a question 
that is debatable. It is perfectly possible to find out what it costs to 
collect the Federal tax dollar and what it costs to collect a local dollar. 

Then you add to the Federal tax dollar a tiny fraction and we have 
evidence on this, too, a tiny fraction for the actual] cost of the adminis- 
tration in Washington, and the dollar will get back to the local people 
with far less attrition, if it comes through that route, than it does 
through any other route that is open to the American people. 

Furthermore, the Federal taxing mechanism, as we all know, has 
the treble advantage of being a tax which, while not completely equi- 
table to be sure in every respect, is nevertheless uniform insofar as the 
entire population of the United States is concerned and diligent efforts 
are made to have it equitable also. 

So that Iam very glad you stressed that point and we will introduce 
the precise force of the evidence when Mr. Lambert testifies in a 
moment. 

Senator Morse. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Carr. The revenues which accrue to the schools then will, of 
course, be spent in the ways I have described, whether it is construc- 
tion cost or teachers’ salaries, for the salaries of other school em- 
ployees, indirectly, and soon. And these salaries will become part of 
the local economy and will be reflected in an increased business in 
other areas and, eventually, of course, will become the basis for the 
taxes which can contribute and continue to contribute to the provision 
of the services that the American people require. 

Teachers pay taxes, too, like other folks, but my primary concern 
is not economics but with the improvement of education. 

And I would like to emphasize that the Federal support which can 
be provided in this bill does not bring with it any necessarily unde- 
sirable side effects and that it can strengthen our economy today while 
it builds to an even stronger and more important strength in our 
economy in the future and expenditures on education have this pe- 
culiar, almost unique, advantage in those terms. 
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We pride ourselves on having the richest country on earth, so we 
say, and we have problems of surplus, too much wheat, apparently, 
just now, too many workers, too many automobiles, if we can believe 
what we read, too much wealth, at least too much evidence of wealth, 
but one thing that we have a great deal of but we wouldn’t regard as 
a surplus, I am sure, are the children of the United States. And these 
are certainly a greater resource than our oil or our timber or our stra- 
tegic materials of any kind. 

It is a little ironic, perhaps, when we talk about strategic materials 
in this country. that we don’t always remember that American youth 
is of supreme importance as a natural resource, provided, and only 

rovided, that it is given the opportunity to develop itself to the 

ullest. Of course, we can’t speak of children as materials exactly, 
but the fact remains that in many instances our country has been more 
willing to invest in tangible things than in human resources. 

It is possible, and I bear a plea of culpability, perhaps, on my own 

art, but it is possible that we in the teaching profession have not 

n sufficiently forceful and, certainly, we haven’t been sufficiently 
persuasive in stating our case. Perhaps we haven't been militant 
enough, but we would like to press more attention for research in 
learning for a greater improvement in the utilization of our young 
people so they can build a stronger nation, a better world, and more 
satisfying life for themselves. 

One of the reasons that has been advocated lately in this area, as 
you all know, is the competition with the Soviet education system. 
This is a competition which, obviously, must be met, but I would like 
to say that there is an even deeper reason for improving the quality 
of our educational system. 

I want our educational system to be better so that we can compete on 
equal terms in the development of our resources with the Soviets or 
with any other hostile or potentially hostile group. 

But far more fundamental than that is that we need to improve the 
quality of our education system in order to live up to our highest and 
best ideals. 

Senator Morse. Dr. Carr, I am going to interrupt you for just a 
moment, because Senator Javits has to go to another Senate meeting, 
and he would like to ask a question or two at this time. 

Dr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Senator Javits knows that. I am always delighted 
to have him with me at these hearings and I welcome his return. 

Senator Javirs. Thank you very much. 

There is one question that I have in mind that is peculiarly within 
your province, and that is the difference in the approach between the 
administration’s bill and the bill of Senator Cooper and myself. 

As a person who has a right to speak with authority in this field, 
could the record show your views on this question of the contribution 
from the Federal Government in terms of this bill, which we ascer- 
tained yesterday occurred in the case of a State with low per capita 
income, running up to as high as $35 or $36 per pupil, and the founda- 
tion plan idea, where you set an optimum standard and then make the 
State by incentives, move up to meet it insofar as it possibly can, con- 
Sidering its per capita income, and then have the Federal Government 
try to fill in the vacant place between—this on the general theory that 
in that way you are sure to give the individual student an equal oppor- 
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tunity wherever he may be in the United States, and thus assume our 
country’s responsibility in terms of education ? 

Dr. Carr. Yes, sir. I would like to ask Dr. Lambert to answer part 
of that, but, before he does, I would like to say that the efforts that 
you and Senator Cooper and others have made over the years, to help 
to improve the quality of our schools, are deeply appreciated, and 
while there are probably a variety of ways of attaining the same good 
end, as there are many things in life, we do want you to know that 

our interest in the improvement of our schools, vour genuine interest, 
know, is greatly appreciated. 

And now, if I may, I would like to ask Dr. Lambert to comment 
specifically on this. 

Dr. Lasreert. Senator Javits, we have examined your bill and we 
see sis fine elements of the bill. The foundation program concept 
1s good. 

Tn your bill you would increase by $20 the level of education in New 
York. You would also increase the level of education in the State of 
West Virginia, $20, the first year of this program. 

It appears to me that we have the same elements in the administra- 
tion bill in the fact that it underwrites New York at $15 but provides 
more of a variable throughout the whole range of States. 

Now, the question of just which is the best way to do it. I think 
it isa matter somewhat of judgment. I think there is one other point. 

Many of the States, in fact, a great majority of the States, now oper- 
ate under a foundation program concept, distributing enough money 
to guarantee certain minimum standards of education. Now, it may 
be that possibly the States would want to continue this on their own. 

Both bile really have an equalization concept built into them. One 
is more of a flat amount of money, as in your bill the other a variable 
type. 

enator Javits. Well, I wouldn’t quite go along with you. I think 
our bill starts on the flat basis just like this bill does but, I think, where 
it creates higher payments to poorer States, using that term not in- 
vidiously, it bases them on the full capability of that State to help 
itself in terms of the foundation program. 

This does not have any reference to an optimum level of education 
for the individual student. It is solely adjusted to the State’s capabil- 
itv to make an effort. If the State's capability to make an effort is 
less than the average then this bill will favor it more in the payments 
per pupil, but it has no reference to the fact that a State at the bottom, 
and let us take a State at the bottom of the scale. I went through 
this. Take a State like one of those, such as South Carolina, and 
again I do not speak invidiously as it is all our faults—it is not the 
fault of South Carolina—which shows up so very unfortunately in 
terms of those who passed the mental test for selected service, coming 
way down at the bottom of the scale. 

Suppose the statewide draft, which obviously needs our help no 
matter what you do, just cannot make the grade in terms of an 
optimum education ? i do not know that we ought to be limited to 
$35 per pupil. If it takes $70 1a pupil in order to afford that State 
an optimum education, I would say as a New York Senator, and we 

ay 20 percent of the taxes, that it is greatly more to our interest to 
eae up that State than it is to our interest to pay our own $20. 
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Dr. Lamsert. I think there is one other thing that would have some 
effect on the operation of the Cooper-Javits bill. I think, without 
some maintenance of effort built into your bill, there may not be a 
possibility of guaranteeing or insuring any foundation program level. 

Senator Javits. Well, I am not pleading for the Cooper-Javits bill. 
1 think you will find that we will be on the side of what you consider 
the angels no matter how this thing works out. I think everybody 
knows that but I am asking you as technicians: .Are we shooting at 
the target if we confine ourselves to a bill which gives a flat sum for a 
pupil, based on various formulas? Should we not seek in addition to 
bring up these really seriously below-par States which just cannot 
make the grade no matter what they do, unless it is just to tax the 
people inordinately, and isn’t that really one of the most essential 
things the Federal Government can do? 

That is all I ask. 

Dr. Lampert. Well, I think, maybe there is no complete and final 
answer to which is the best way to underwrite a foundation program 
level of education. 

This bill ranges from $20 in New York and, in fact, most of the 
States are $20, up to $60.69 in Mississippi. The only problem I see 
is that the foundation program is undergirded in New York at the 
same level as it is in West Virginia. 

And I have a feeling there is a tremendous difference in the ability 
of those two States. 

Senator Javits. Now, I think I get your point and I think it is 
a valid point and it was made yesterday. And I would like to make 
this request of you and if I may, with the Chair’s permission, I 
would hke to make it similarly of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and that. is could you give us vour best advice as 
to the possibility of adding the feature to this bill which would deal 
with the States which really cannot, even on their own, make the 
grade for an optimum education ? 

What can we do in order to help those States a little bit more even 
in the form of the administration’s bill, to help them to at least an 
optimum level based on their own cost ? 

Do we need to give some discretionary authority to the Commis- 
sioner of Education? What do we need to do, because, for me, 
coming from the biggest tax-paying State in the United States, it 
would be worth it to us, instead of giving $15 if we got $14.98, if 
we could do something to put a concrete floor under the education 
mabe the American child, going to public primary and secondary 
schools. 

So if you will be good enough to give us your best thinking on 
this I would appreciate it. The Chair has already very kindly stated 
we will probably have people back from time to time as we go along. 

I would much appreciate it and it may help us all. 

Senator Morse. The Chair associates itself with the request of the 
Senator from New York both to the National Education Association 
and to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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(The following letter was subsequently received for the record :) 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., March 24, 1961. 
Hon. WAYNE Morssg, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Education, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Senator: This letter is submitted in response to a request by the 
Chair associated with Senator Jacob Javits of New York for my views on the 
following: 

(a) The possibility of adding a feature to this bill (S. 1021) which would 
deal with the States which really cannot on their own make the grade for an 
optimum education. 

(0) The advisability of giving some discretionary authority to the Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

In regard to (a) above, the formula could be adjusted in two basic way to 
allocate more per pupil to the least wealthy States: 

1. The cutoff point of $15 minimum allocation per State could be deleted 
and the amount released could be distributed to the other States. If this were 
to be done, it would affect six States and the District of Columbia in the third 
year (1963-64) when the bill reached its maximum allocation. The six States 
affected would be Alaska, Connnecticut, Delaware, Illinois, New Jersey, and 
New York. The difference between the allocations to six States and the District 
of Columbia in the third year of the bill and the amount they would have if 
the $15 minimum were eliminated would be approximately $17.5 million. If 
this amount were to be distributed proportionately to the remaining 44 States, 
there would be relatively small increases in the amounts that each of the States 
would receive. Moreover, the reduction would be very severe for Alaska and 
the District of Columbia, both of which present special problems in any formula. 

2. The second way that the formula might be adjusted to allocate more to 
the less wealthy States would be to change the so-called spreader factor in the 
formula contained in S. 1021. This factor is involved in the computation of the 
States’ allotment ratios. The allotment ratio for each State is computed accord- 
ing to the following formula: 


State’s allotment ratio=1—0.50 (Come Per pupil for State 


income per pupil for United States 


The 0.56 in the allotment ratio formula is the spreader factor. As the spreader 
factor is increased, the spread of equalization between the poorest and the 
wealthiest States increases. And, conversely, as the factor decreases the equal- 
ization ratio between the poorest and the wealthiest States decreases. The 
following examples show the effects of increasing and decreasing the spreader 
factor in the formula for the States of Mississippi, Indiana, and New York. 
Mississippi was chosen because it is the porest State in terms of income per 
pupil; Indiana is the closest to the national average in income per pupil; and 
New York is the wealthiest State. 


TABLE 13.—Formula change with change in “spreader factor” 


Equalization ratio 


Spreader factor State Allotment above wealthiest 
ratio State amount 
(New York=1) 
40 Se oon ce ee ssedelet ce cecel ose retest bccenebelcca ss Mississippi__.. 0. 8375 1:2. 2 
Indiana. _....- . 5998 1:1.6 
New York-.-... . 3789 
0:50) tee oe eos oo eset dea cack ce ssoes Mississippi-___- . 7968 1:3. 6 
Indiana_-_____- . 4997 1:2.2 
New York... . 223) 
OSbun secceleseceieee et eseeeks ol eS eece Mississippi-___. . 7765 1:5.3 
Indiana___.__. . 4497 1:3.1 
New York..-_. 1460 
0.00. os ssc Ss betes Je eo sete Secchi eee ete Mississippi... . 7562 11.1 
Indiana. -_____- . 3996 1:5.8 
New York-.-- . 0684 


It can be seen from the illustration above that depending upon the wishes 
of the committee it would be possible to either increase or decrease the equaliza- 
tion ratios between the high and the low States through appropriate adjustments 
of the spreader factor. 
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In consideration of the amount of the proposed appropriation I am inclined 
to favor the formula as it now stands in S. 1021. There are wide differences in 
ability, effort, and levels of expenditure among the 50 States, the District of 
Columbia, and the noncontiguous parts of the United States which this bill 
includes. As yet, no State, however, wealthy or willing. has met an optimum 
level of fiscal support for its public school system. All States will have to do 
more if within the next few years we are to equip the children in school to 
meet the current higher demands for an educated citizenry. 

This bill provides for a very much needed contribution of Federal funds to 
every State. The allotments according to equalization when coupled with the 
equalization inherent in the collection of Federal taxes, is not inconsequential. I 
believe that it is necessary to retain in this bill a substantial amount per child 
as now proposed, even to the most prosperous States. 

The committee might be well advised to consider a provision which would 
insure that the proposed spread of Federal funds per pupil be maintained in 
the event that the Congress does not appropriate the full amount of the funds. 
This could be done by providing for a proportional reduction in the minimum 
amount allocated to a Ntate in the event of less than full authorization of the 
proposed funds; or the equalization limits could be set in terms of ratios rather 
than absolute amounts. 

My advocacy of retaining the formula substantially as it now stands is pred- 
icated on two counts: need for Federal funds in all States; and the recognition 
of the Federal-State-local government partnership to bring the combined financial 
resources of our Nation behind the efforts of the States and local governments 
in behalf of the children in public schools. 

In regard to (0B) above. I am opposed to giving the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion discretionary authority in the allocation of funds to the States, not out of 
distrust for the Commissioner's discretion, but rather because of the difficulty 
of defining limits, areas, and scope of discretion when variable allotments to 
States are involved, and the many conflicting pressures that inevitably would be 
brought upon the Commissioner. It is my opinion that the Congress is the 
appropriate agent to resolve the competing needs of the States for funds for 
the public schools. 

Because my remarks in the preceding paragraph are based on Senator Javits’ 
very general suggestion of the advisability of giving discretionary authority to 
the Commissioner of Education and without benefit of review of any specific 
proposal, I would reserve the right to alter my position on any specific proposal 
that may be presented to the Congress. 

If I can be of further assistance to the Subcommittee on Education on these 
or other questions, please let me know. 

Very truly yours, 
Sam M. LAMBERT, 
Director, Research Division. 


MBEMORANDUM SUBMITTED BY DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
A STATEMENT REGARDING METHOD OF ALLOCATING FUNDS AMONG THE STATES 
UNDER TITLE I or S. 1021 


The method for allocating Federal funds among the States for purposes of 
the grant program provided in title I of S. 1021 is based upon (a) relative 
number of public school pupils and (0b) relative income per public school 
pupil, except that no State would receive less than $15 per public school pupil 
in any year. 

A State’s allotment in any year of the program is the same proportion of the 
total amount appropriated as the ratio borne by the product of the number of 
public school pupils in the State and the State’s allotment ratio to the sum of 
such products for all the States. The computation of the allotment may be 
expressed by the following formula: 


State product (ie., State’s allotment ratio X 


State’s total dollar allotment _ State’s number of public school pupils) 
Total dollars appropriated Sum of State products 


For example, if a particular State’s product were 2 million and the sum of the 
State products were 25 million, this State would receive two twenty-fifths, or 
8 percent, of the total appropriation. 

A State’s total dollar allotment may be expressed as an allotment per public 
School pupil by dividing the total allotment by the number of its such pupils. 


67391 O—61—-pt. 1——_-15 
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(Throughout the following discussion the term “allotment” refers to ‘‘allotment 
per pupil’ wherever the context permits.) If the State’s allotment, computed 
as explained above, is less than $15 per pupil, it receives this amount as a 
minimum. 

A State’s allotment ratio is determined by its relative income per public 
school pupil. The allotment ratio is computed by the following formula: 


(State income per pupil) 


State allotment ratio=1—0.50——J— AAA 
(National average income per pupil) 


The use of this formula results in an allotment ratio for the State with the lowest 
income per pupil that is about 3% times larger than that for the State with the 
highest income per pupil. Thus the spread of allotments would be 314 to 1 if 
there were no minimum allotment. The combination of the application of the 
minimum allotment and the specified amounts authorized to be appropriated in 
section 104 results in a spread of 2 to 1 during the first year of the program, 
2.25 to 1 during the second year, and 2.5 to 1 during the third year. 

The formula used in this allocation method is readily adaptable to special 
situations such as the appropriation of amounts smaller than those authorized 
in the bill. If appropriations are less than the amounts authorized, States’ total 
allotments may be computed on the basis of the authorized amount and then 
proportionately reduced by a ratio consistent with the actual appropriation. 

The spread between allotments among the States provides a reasonable amount 
of equalization in the light of other aims of this program. Although the 
equalization feature is important, other factors must also be considered. 

All States have unsolved educational problems, and even' in relatively pros- 
perous States these problems are extremely complex and require the outlay of 
large sums of money. The costs of materials and services usually runs higher 
in the higher income States. Finally, it is in the national interest to encourage 
and help all States to improve their public school systems, particularly in school 
districts with relatively low economic resources, which are found even in the 
relatively prosperous States, and in connection with special educational problems 
which are intensified in large metropolitan areas of these States. 

The cost of raising allotments to the minimum amount of $15 per pupil is 
small in relation to the total Federal appropriations authorized” It amounts to 
less than $30 million during the first year and drops to about $17.5 million during 
the third year of the program because of the larger appropriation authorized 
in the third year. 

Although the spread of allotments is about 2 to 1 during the first year of the 
program, this spread expressed as a percent of current levels of expenditures 
is nearer 5 to 1. For example, the $15 per pupil minimum allotted to New York 
represents about 2 percent of the State's 1960-61 expenditure per public schoo! 
pupil, and the $29.67 allotted to Mississippi is 10.3 percent of 1960-61 expendi- 
ture per pupil. The low income States are spending less; therefore, their al- 
lotments represent a greater percentige increase. If the allotment to Mississippi 
were twice as large, as it would be under S. 723 for example, the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be supplying over 20 percent of the expenditures for public 
elementary and secondary education in that State during fiscal year 1962. There 
may be some doubt that States could profitably absorb allotments which repre- 
sent extremely large proportions of their expenditures during the early years 
of the program. 

Variations from the allotments produced by the formula in the bill can, of 
course, be achieved. 

A spread, up to 3% to 1, between the allotment to the lowest income State 
and the minimum allotment for the highest income States can be obtained by 
increasing the amount of money available for equalization. This can be ac- 
complished by either (a) decreasing the minimum allotment or (b) increasing 
the nmount authorized to be appropriated (and allotted). 

The formula, under title I of S. 1021, can be modified so that the State allot- 
ments would be distributed in different proportions in relation to each other. 

One possible variation in the allocation formula would be to change the “pivot 
point.” The pivot point is the number 0.50 in the allotment ratio formula 
shown above. As the pivot point is raised, the spread between allotment ratios 
of the lowest and highest income States is increased. Conversely. as the pivot 
point is lowered, the spread between these allotment ratios is decreased. For 
example, changing the pivot point in the formula from 0.50 to 0.60 would result 
in allotment ratios that range between 0.40 and 1.00, instead of 0.50 and 1.00, 
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for States below the national average in income per pupil, thereby increasing 
the proportion of the total appropriation which would be allotted to these States. 
If the pivot point is changed from 0.50 to 0.40, States below the national average 
in income per pupil would have allotment ratios ranging between 0.60 and 1.00, 
instead of 0.50 and 1.00, thereby decreasing the proportion of the total appropria- 
tion Which would be allotted to these States. 

Another possible variation of the formula would be to square the allotment 
ratio. This would result in allotment ratios ranging between 0.25 and 1.00, in- 
stead of 0.50 and 1.00, for States below the national average in income per pupil, 
und thereby increasing the proportion of the total appropriation which would be 
allotted to these States. In such event the middle and high income States would 
get less than they do under the present formula, and low income States would 
get more. (It should be noted that the provision of a minimum allotment may 
nullify, to some extent, the effect of either changing the pivot point or squaring 
the allotment ratio.) 

All of the factors discussed in the preceding paragraphs were considered in 
determining the best method for allocating the recommended authorizations 
among the States under present conditions. The formula in title I of S. 1021 
is designed to allocate the available funds for the program efficiently and 
equitably. The importance of the equalization factor is recognized but it is 
balanced against the other factors which must be considered in order to provide 
for the overall improvement of public clementary and secondary education in 
all the States. 

Senator Morse. May I say to the representatives of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare that in the interest of both time 
and economy, I am not going to request the staff of the subcommittee 
to write formal letters, asking that you supply information which, 
from time to time, we will request. 

I notify you instead, that the transcript of the hearing record will 
constitute the formal, official request. of the subcommittee. This matter 
of sending out requests with three copies. which is the usual procedure, 
runs into money. By this notification, I also demonstrate that I be- 
lieve in keeping down the cost of subcommittee administration and 
easing the burden so far as the collection of taxes is concerned. 

Senator Javrrs. May I say one other word? 

Senator Case of New Jersev has asked me to announce that he 
would have been here today. He wished to appear anyway. Were it 
not that he is officially engaged in New Jersey on the Subcommittee on 
Manpower he would have been here. 

Senator Ranpotpn. Mr. Chairman, may I be permitted an ob- 
servation ? 

Senator Morse. Yes. 

Senator Ranpo.ru. I do it because of what our esteemed colleague 
from New York has indicated. It is perhaps his desire to have figures 
that are not embraced in the proposal in reference to helping those 
States which seem to have a verv definite need. 

I believe it is appropriate to say at this point that in a State like 
West Virginia we have been a producer of profit. for corporations by 
the hundreds, who have come into our State and certainly we have 
been helped by them, but they are incorporated, Senator Javits, in 
other States and the profits made in West Virginia are credited for 
taxpayers in the States in which the companies are incorporated, 
whereas the wealth of the companies was produced in a State like 
West Virginia. 

Senator Javits. Well, if the Senator will yield: 

I think I have never made any claims for New York except that we 
happen to be the paying agent for a lot of taxes. I would not dream 
of making the point otherwise. We sell our goods everywhere in the 
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United States, in the world. We do banking for everybody in the 
United States. And that is all the more reason for taking the posi- 
tion that we do. 

I have, perhaps, made myself politically vulnerable—but it is just 
too bad—by never voting on the theory that we get back only $1 for 
every $3 or $4 that we pay in taxes. 

Senator Ranpotri. I commend you, Senator, and I associate myself, 
as has the chairman, with what you have discussed in reference to the 
desirability of thinking of this as an overall problem. 

Senator Javits. Thank you. 

Senator Morse. Dr. Carr, it might be helpful for clarification pur- 
poses in the hearing record if I make this comment for your reply. 
During the line of questioning which Senator Javits has just con- 
cluded, would it not be correct to say that the comparable equaliza- 
tion features of the Cooper-Javits bill, S. 723 versus the Morse bill, 
which is the administration bill, S. 1021 is about as follows: The 
Cooper-Javits bill provides for a steep equalization, at the extreme of 
acurve. The form of the curve is a gradual increase until you reach 
the category of so-called poorer States, economically speaking, then 
the curve takes a rapid incline upward, whereas the Morse bill pro- 
vides for a much more gradual equalization all along the line through 
the 50 States? 

Is that a fair description ? 

Dr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morsg. Is that a fair description of the differences in the 
eee provisions of the Cooper-Javits bill versus the Morse 

ill? 

Dr. Carr. Yes, sir. I think that wraps it up very well. I have 
just been looking at a chart which shows that very thing. 

Senator Morse. Now, may I make this practical comment on the 
process ? 

My situation may be a little bit different than some in that I have the 
responsibility of doing what I can to get that necessary one vote over 
50 percent. 

Do you gentlemen agree with me that some features of the Morse 
bill, with its more gradual equalization program, but. which also 
recognizes some emphasis given to the matter of State effort, even 
though the State may be poor, might have some bearing upon the 
ees or caer pee of getting greater voting support in the 
Senate than the kind of an approach which results in just a few 
States getting a much higher benefit ? 

Dr. Carr. Yes, sir. I respect and admire your estimate of the 
situation. 

From all I know, the best way to promote this bill is to get an 
agreement on the bill that you have introduced. Now, that doesn’t 
mean, I am sure, that you are not going to be, as you have already 
indicated during these hearings, inflexible about considering the 
merits of specific cases, but. I believe there are many good ways to ac- 
complish a good result and one has to select. one of them in spite of 
its minor imperfections. 

And, as of this moment, we believe that the Morse bill is the one 
that we would like to see enacted. 
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Senator Morse. I have some other questions along this line but I 
will delay them until you finish with your testimony. 

Mr. Reporter, I want these insertions immediately following the 
last colloquy between Dr. Carr and myself. 

I would like to have inserted at that. point in the record the table 
entitled “Allotment per pupil in attendance at public elementary and 
secondary schools under S. 1021 (Morse bill) 5. 123, (Cooper-Javits 
bill), and S. 8 bill of last year as amended.” 

Another chart is “Total allotments to States under the provisions of 
S. 723, Cooper-Javits bill.” 

Table No. 3 is “Estimated allotments to States under S. 1021 (Morse 
bill) fiscal year 1962, fiscal year 1963, fiscal year 1964.~ 

The other chart is “Percentage of total allotment to each State 
for each of 3 years of S. 1021 (Morse bill), first year of S. 8: first year 
of S. 723 (Cooper-Javits bill)... Finally there will be inserted a 
March 2, 1961, “Comparison of Proposals for Federal Grants for 
Public Elementary and Secondary Schools.” 

(The tables referred to follow :) 
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TABLE 4.—Allotment per pupil in attendance at public elementary and secondary 
schools under S. 1021 (Morse bill), S. 723 (Cooper—Javits bill), and S. 8 


27.19 


S. 1021 (Morse bill) S. 723 (Cooper-Javits bill) ! 
State 
Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal 
year year year year year year year 
1962 1963 1964 1962 1963 1964 1965 
qi) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
Amount to be distributed (in mil- 
HiONS) ett See See $666. 00 _ 00 |$866. 00 |$709. 70 |$771. 60 |$853. 70 |$946. 10 
Average amount per pupil____- 19. 75 22. 04 24.22 | 22.17 24. 10 26.66 | 29. 55 
Alsbama. 22.05 224 Sack tose de Soe esau 27. 27 31. 06 34. 65 34. 83 47. 33 59. 83 72. 33 
AlasW@sclee 2c se e 15. 00 15. 00 15. 00 20. 00 20. 00 20 00 20 00 
ATIZONGs = 20h oe eee esl So eos 22.60 | 25.74 28. 71 20.00 | 20.00; 20.00] 20.00 
Arkansas___._.--.-----2 2-2 eee 28.18 | 32.09 | 35.80 | 42.12} 54.62] 67.12! 79.62 
California. .......2.2.-2-2-2222222--- 16.82 | 19.16 | 21.37] 20.00] 20.00] 20.00] 20.00 
Colorado. .......-..----.------------ 19. 83 22 58 25. 19 20. 00 20. 00 20. 00 20. 00 
Connecticut......-.-.-.---.-2-2----- 15. 00 15. 00 15.00 | 20 00 20 00 20.00 | 20.00 
Delaware_....._...._...-.----------- 16. 00 15. 00 15. 00 20.00 | 20.00 | 2000] 20.00 
Florida scceves 2 oo ot Seen to ot ee 20.65 | 23.52 | 26.23 | 20.00} 20.00] 20.00] 20.00 
Georgia..... .------ eee ee 26.05 | 20.67} 33.10} 2000] 20.86 | 42.36] 54.86 
Heiwatheciee aie oo Soc ed. ont 22. 94 26.14 29. 16 20. 00 20. 00 20. 00 21. 37 
Idaho. ._..--.- 2-22 eee eee 24.91 28. 37 31. 64 20 00 21. 59 34 09 46 59 
TMNNOiS. 22 ooSe 25 oe he ee a Bt ee 15. 00 15. 00 15. 00 20 00 20. 00 20. 00 20. 00 
Indianas.2 255082. eee 18. 51 21. 08 23. 52 20. 00 20. 00 20. 00 20. 00 
TOWas eco le cals te ee 21. 20 24.15 20. 94 20. 00 20. 00 20. 00 20 00 
WansasS2. cass e e eee Lee 21. 97 25. 02 7.91 20. 00 20. 00 20. 00 20. 00 
Kentucky. .-_---.---- 2-2 24. 97 28. 44 31. 72 20 00 20. 00 30. 14 42. 64 
Louisiana. _...-2222 2-22 23. 56 26. 84 29. 94 20. 00 20. 00 29. 16 41. 66 
Nadine. 2 ton eco re ee ei 22. 30 25. 40 28. 33 20. 00 20 00 20. 00 20. 00 
Maryland. ......2222.-2-22022-222-2. 16.09 18. 32 20. 44 20 00 20 00 20. 00 20. 00 
Massachusetts.......--.2------------ 15.00 15. 00 16.09 | 2000! 2000] 2000] 20.00 
Michigan.....22-2-2-- 2222 ee elle 17 67 | 20.13 | 22.45 | 20.00 | 2000] 20.00] 2000 
Minnesota__......--.--.---.--------- 20.28 | 23.10] 25.77 | 20.00 | 20.00 | 20.00 | 20.00 
Mississippi.........-.-2-.-2222- 2222 29.67 | 33.80 | 37.69! 60.69] 73.19] 85.69] 98.19 
Missouri. ....2.2.222222 22 eee. _.--| 17.03} 19.40] 21 64] 2000] 2000} 20.00] 20.00 
MONtANG 222222 25 net od aoe eck ee ck 20.85 | 23.75 | 26.49 | 2000] 2000] 20.00] 20.00 
Nebraska........-.----...---.22.0--- 20.00 | 22.7 25 41 20 00 | 20.00 | 20.00] 20.00 
NOV O08 excee 2 chet o oct wco ce Soee cee 15. 87 18.08 | 20.16; 20.00] 20.00 | 2000] 20.00 
New Hampshire...-....2.22--2----2- 17.70 | 2015] 22.48; 20.00} 20.00] 2000] 20.00 
Ne@W: JOTSOV 223. cow b ose cece Se Seu 15.00 | 15.00] 15.00; 20.00 | 20.00 | 20.00] 20.00 
New Mexico -....--.-22--2 22-2 - eee 24.88 | 28.34] 31.61 20.00 | 22.09 | 34.59] 47.09 
New York.........----.-----------e- 15.00 | 15.00 15 00; 2000; 20.00 | 20.00] 20.00 
North Carolina_...........__-..- 27.25 | 31.04] 34 62] 35 14 47 64 | 60.14 72. 64 
North Dakota_..........2-222-2--.--.- 24. 60 28. 02 31. 26 20. 00 20 00 23. 82 36. 32 
ONO Eee fet a oat Re ae iat 16.30 | 18.56] 20.71 20.00 | 20.00 | 20.00 | 20.00 
Oklahoma..........-.....--.2------. 24. 39 27.78 30. 99 20 00 20. 00 20. 00 29. 95 
Oregon....  __..__..- £a2) Syfod 20.10 | 22.89 | 25. 54 20.00 | 20.00 | 20.00 | 20 00 
Pennsylvania...... . — _. —.... _...-| 15.00 17. 06 19 03 20 00 20.00 | 20.00 | 20.00 
Rhode Island_...__- A tae ste et 15. 00 15. 00 15. 67 20. 00 20. 00 20. 00 20. 00 
South Carolina....-..-0 2 2...) .|) 28.25 | 32.18 | 35.88] 51.23 | 63.73 | 76.23 | 88.73 
South Dakota........ 0 ©. 2-8... 23. 81 27 «12 30. 25 20). 00 20. 00 29. 22 41.72 
Tennessee_._.....-.- 22222. 26. 13 29 76 33.19 21.13 33. 63 46.13 58. 63 
TeX8S...00.34005, avicucosloue as : 21.40 ° 24.38 27°19 20. 00 20. 00 20. 00 20 00 
ASG ee Oo the, By 25. 34 28.87 32. 20 20 00 31 75 44 25 56. 75 
Vermont ::.2.222 seein st ed ee 21.16 24.10 26. 88 20. 00 20. 00 20. 00 20. 00 
Vir Qinids cence cseccon weecdewecsise ss 22.k% | 26.06 | 29.07 | 2000] 20.00] 20.00] 20.66 
Washington........... .. ..-..--. 19 67 22 40 24.99 20 00 20. 00 20. 00 20 00 
West Virginia. PERE RP RS IEE Be ; 25 56 29.11 32 47 20. 00 29. 38 41. &S 54. 38 
Wisconsm.  ....---.-.2--. 2-2 eee -_| 17 68 20. 07 22. 39 20. 00 20. 00 20. 00 20. 00 
Wyoming... ...- Lethiuasae cade cef) 22111 205 | 26.82) 20.00 |; 20.00; 20.00} 20.00 
District of Columbia. _._....-___- 15. 00 15 00 15.00 | 20.00] 20.00] 20.00} 20.00 
Gua 22sec cre dened e ek boeenee 0S 27. 93 31.81 35.48 |........]..-.- BN Recerca ee ere 
Puerto Rico.............-..-.- . | 27 93; 31.81 B52 48 oo ee ec P weedy pee 
Virgin Islands.....-.... ......--.- 27 93 | 31.81 BOn4Re I! eal Seud ool Bee ule eas 


' \llotments computed as 4¢ the amount by which minimum foundation exceeds 4 percent of State in 
come, or $20 per public school child, whichever is larger. Minimum foundation is product of number of 
pupils in AI) 4 in public elementary and secondary schools times $325 Ist year, $350 2d year, $375 3d year, 


$400 4th vear. Pupils for 1959-60 school year. State personal income, 3-year average 1957-59. 
in schoo! enrollment not projected. 


Increase 


Note— All material relating to S. 723 taken from ‘‘Explanation of Cooper Bill’’ forwarded to Office of Ed- 


ucation under the date of Feb. 1, 1961. 
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TABLE 5.—-Estimated allotments to States under S. 1021 (Morse bill) 
Sx a SS eS 
Fiscal year 1963 


Amount 
States per pupil 
Amount per {jin average 
State daily at- 
tendance 
in public 
schools 
(1) (2) (3) 
50 States, District of 
Columbia Guam 
Puerto Rico and 
Virgin Islands. ._.....| $666, 000, 000 $19. 75 
Alabama......--..------------ 19, 691, 692 27.27 
AVASKB).oeee2 ake tee testes te 555, 000 15. 00 
4rzona..._--.---------------- 6, 260, 276 22. 60 
Arkansas. .....--------------- 10, 538, 844 2B 18 
California ......--.---.------- §2, 733, 321 16. 82 
Colorado.....-..-------------- 7. 157, 176 19. &3 
Connecticut. .....-.---------- 6, 600, 000 15 00 
Delaware.....---------------- 1, 155, 000 15. 00 
Florida........--..-.--------- 19, 120, 968 20. 65 
Georgia. ss... -sc2cscese255+ 22, 014, 247 26. 05 
Hawaibcceo. .2cccbcet sess oo 3, 121, 256 22. 95 
[danO-ses cs esi sees estecescs 3, 760, 723 24.91 
INiNOIS) 2cc2+escccoeeceeseel see 23, 310, 000 15. 00 
Indiana. /oscecs etecasccss 16, 956, 529 18. 51 
LOWS: cue ctisieon cates sens rae 11, 280, 457 21. 20 
RANSOS ok coos esceceecccesd 9, 445, 918 21. 97 
Kentucky. ....---..---------- 14, 583, 887 24. 97 
Louisiana........--.---------- 15, 034, 320 23. 56 
Maln@e .22..ccc222 252550000256 4, 125, 926 22. 30 
Maryland... ...-.------------- 8, 976, 670 16.09 
Massachusetts......--..------ 11, 790, 000 15. 00 
Michigan:...2.5.22-5-c0s.2222 27, 070, 253 17. 67 
Minnesota ..--...-.---------- 13, 042, 937 20. 28 
Mississippi. ...-..------------ 14, 687, 634 29. 67 
MisSOUPL > \.o sec eeesec ees 12, 246, 808 17.03 
Montana. .2.22222-.-s2220- 242 2,919, 012 20. 85 
Nebraska ...c-22<sece5-5-25-22 5, 321, 259 20. 00 
Nevada.....------------------ 952, 274 15. 87 
New Hampshire..__.---.----- 1, 734, 218 17.70 
New Jersey....-.-.----------- 14, 400, 000 15. 00 
New Mexico....--..---------- 5, 275, 194 24. 88 
New York ......------------- 37, 650, 000 15. 00 
North Carolina.....---------- 27, 905, 485 27. 25 
North Dakota. -_...--.-------- 3, 100, 067 24. 60 
Ohi0:2 oe 25 Ses eGeeleeescces 28, 735, 988 16. 30 
Oklahoma... -.--------------- 11,951, 838 24. 39 
Oregon... oss2i. oss essen eee 7, 095, 843 20. 10 
Pennsylvania.-...-.---------- 26, 880, 000 15. 00 
Rhode Island.........-.-.---- 1, 800, 000 15. 00 
South Carolina.....--.------- 15, 228, 456 28. 25 
South Dakota. ._-..-.----.----- 3, 262, 057 23. 81 
Tennessee _ ___.--------------- 19, 542, 885 26. 13 
NOXASs Scecco evel oteewicee ds 40, 262, 707 21. 40 
Utel 222 ue cceeenensan eee 5, 778, 627 25. 34 
Vermont_._------------------- 1, 459, 990 21.16 
Nirginia.:...02-2¢0262562.3<2c85 17, 846, 22. 88 
Washington .__.....---------- 11, 408, 373 19. 67 
West Virginia.......---------- 10, 658, 865 25. 56 
Wisconsin. ..<...--~<s2-s---s 11, 615, 012 17.63 
WYOMING .2.105---2-ctecencae 1, 541, 357 21.11 
District of Columbia._...-..-- 1, 620, 000 15. 00 
Cuam ooo eoccst secetc cece ens 363, 080 27.93 
Puerto Rico.- -...----------- 14, 243, 895 27.93 
Virgin Islands ........---.---- 167, 575 27.93 


Fiscal year 1962 


Fiscal year 1964 


Amount Amount 

per pupil per pupil 
Amount per jinaverage| Amount per |in average 
State daily at- State daily at- 
tendance tendance 

in public in public 

schools schools 

(4) (5) (6) (7) 

$766, 000, 000 $22.04 | $866, 000, 000 $24. 22 
22, 583, 245 31. 06 25, 327, 454 34. 65 
645, 000 15. 00 750, 15. 00 
7, 619, 234 25.74 9, 043, 884 2.71 
11, 874, 871 32. 09 13, 101, 790 35. 80 
64, 313, 909 19 16 7H, 414, 133 21. 37 
8, 603, 311 22. 58 10, 074, 516 25. 19 
6, 960, 000 15 00 7, 305, 000 15. 00 
1, 215, 000 15 00 1, 290, 090 15.00 
23, 494, 752 23. 52 28, 120, 464 26. 23 
25, 488, 608 29. 67 28, 859, 731 33. 10 
3, 711, 812 26. 14 4, 285, 832 29. 16 
4, 339, 997 28. 37 4, 872, 393 31. 64 
24, 060, 000 15. 00 24, 780, 000 15. 00 
19, 671. 096 21.08 22, 317, 020 23. 52 
13, 016, 980 4.15 14, 680, 475 26. 94 
11, 033, 685 25. 02 12, 613, 723 27.91 
16, 638, 833 28. 44 18, 558, 615 31.72 
17, 525, 995 26. 84 19, 997, 176 29. 94 
4, 750, 050 25. 40 5, 326, 446 28. 33 
10, 773, 691 18. 32 12, 629, 855 20. 44 
12, 090, 000 15. 00 13, 273, 515 16. 09 
32, 079, 528 20 13 37, 150, 155 22. 45 
14, 270, 830 23. 10 17, 445, 053 25.77 
16, 255, 415 33. 80 17, 565, 544 37. 69 
14, 064, 931 19. 40 15, 795, 929 21. 64 
3, 419, 626 23.75 3,920, 101 26. 49 
6, 129, 038 22. 78 6, 912, 416 25. 41 
1, 174.979 18 08 1, 411, 359 20. 16 
2, 035, 633 20 15 2, 337, 963 22. 48 
14, 985, 000 15. 00 15, 555, 000 15. 00 
6, 263, 277 28. 34 7, 302, 037 31.61 
38, 715, 000 15. 00 39, 735, 000 15. 00 
32, 093, 440 31. 04 36, 142, 562 34. 62 
3, 558, 869 28.02 3, 969, 490 31. 26 
33, 879, 936 18. 56 39, 031, 368 20. 71 
13, 723, 715 27.78 15, 400, 110 30.99 
8, 356, 592 22. 89 9, 601, 681 25. 54 
30, 986, 280 17 06 34, 942, 097 19. 03 
1, 845, 000 15. 00 1, 974, 787 15. 67 
17, 537, 616 32. 18 19, 776, 441 35. 89 
3, 796, 681 27.12 4, 295, 246 30. 25 
22, 526, 242 29. 76 25, 390, 845 33.19 
47, 368, 850 24 38 54, 438, 623 27.19 
, 725, 922 28. 87 7, 662, 943 32. 20 
1, 688, 770 24.10 1, 827, 851 26. 88 
20, 821, 009 26. 06 23, 746, 498 29.07 
13, 486, 454 22. 40 15, 567, 293 24.99 
12, 110, 817 29.11 13, 443, 253 32. 47 
13, 630, 448 20. 07 15, 650, 932 22. 39 
1, 803, 631 24.05 2, 065, 380 26. 82 
1, 620, 000 15. 00 1, 635, 000 15. 00 
445, 341 31.81 567, 685 35. 48 
17, 050, 201 31.81 19, 904, 454 35. 48 
190, 31.81 212, 882 35. 48 
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TABLE 6.—Total allotments to States under the provisions of S. 723 (Cooper- 
Javits dill)’ 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1962 (1st 1963 (2d 1964 (3d 1965 (4th 
State year), esti- year), esti- year), esti- year), esti- 
mated State | mated State | mated State | mated State 
allotments allotments allotments allotments 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

50 States and District of Columbia-.---- $709, 679, 290 | $771,612,835 | $853, 724,328) $946, 136, 020 
Alabama..'2cs222225.. Sede Shee Helos eee sut 23, 990, 162 32, 600, 175 41, 210, 187 49, 820, 200 
AVASKS (oa feces ce occa cede ce avencaceteo: 721,140 721,140 721, 140 721,140 
ATIZONG2:2 2.2) 25s 2stc seed scteec lee si ceee 4, 584, 880 4, 584, 880 584, 880 4, 584, 880 
ACKANSOS (oo wove ede cadeen ee Sessacuessokoescaa 15, 352, 225 19, 908, 550 24, 464, 875 29, 021, 200 
Californian 222 a. sce eh eb oe eee 63, 279, 320 63, 279, 320 63, 279, 320 63, 279, 320 
Colorado: 222 (2. see eee oo ec bese see elec 6, 757, 240 6, 757, 240 6, 757, 240 6, 757, 240 
Connecticut_...._-.--.-------------- eee eee 8, 380, 860 8, 380, 860 8, 380, 860 8, 380, 
Dela WAPO occas on ete ciena een iendeel Coceeeeccee 1, 457, 840 1, 457, 840 1, 457, 840 1, 457, 840 
Florida spices sed eeimicewt cadet wccetueecesecaceses 17, 217, 740 17, 217, 740 17, 217, 740 17, 217, 740 
OOT SIO. 2. ees aot eee aa ty een sus aee 15, 786, 060 23, 568, 025 33, 434, 312 43, 300, 600 
Ha walivi.ee scenes Acs dese clee sees oa ouse 2, 646, 088 2, 646, 880 2, 646, 880 2, 828, 800 
Idaho sdeteslisssisteteeseGeckes Cocsteeee cece ss 2, 943, 800 3, 178, 250 5, 018, 125 6, 858, 000 
TWlinois.22.22 leo cee c eee eee ee eects 29, 449, 960 29, 449, 960 29, 449, 960 20, 449, 960 
Indian aieios e222 foot ew keen eR Bek Jee 16, 719, 420 16, 719, 420 16, 719, 420 16, 719, 420 
VOW Sis. oe es tine te ee Ee ae Ace 10, 598, 740 10, 598, 740 10, 598, 740 10, 598, 740 
Kansas. 2:2 -s.cece Sends hond seek cesce oo aes 8, 558, 780 8, 558, 780 8, 558, 780 8, 558, 780 
Kentucky... .-.-.-.-------- eae ee ee fee 11, 088, 280 11, 088, 280 16, 712, 625 23, 642, 800 
Louisiana 2.2202 sie sven tetued oe seks ee 12, 618, 160 12, 618, 160 18, 395, 250 26, 281, 600 
Maines oie Fie Se ee eae al es 3, 574, 420 3, 574, 420 3, 574, 420 3, 574, 420 
Maryland.............2-5----6--2- once ences 10, 493, 760 10, 493, 760 10, 493, 760 10, 493, 760 
Massachusetts. ....-..------------------------- 15, 569, 280 15, 569, 280 15, 569, 280 15, 569, 280 
Michigan: ......< -osesee0 cevie decd fee dk 29, 679, 420 29, 679, 420 29, 679, 420 29, 679, 420 
Minnesota: 3.72 csee oe cee rece lc ees ode 12, 118, 660 12, 118, 660 12, 118, 660 12, 118, 660 
MissisSsip piv. 22 32s sss8o 2220 oi sees dew cectewce sc 27, 584, 700 33, 266, 600 38, 948, 500 44, 630, 400 
Missourt 22-2022 23 cc toseede teckedesceuecucs 13, 614, 620 13, 614, 620 13, 614, 620 13, 614, 620 
MONA aos oe etn cee so stiew en Seed cee teen 2, 656, 000 2, 656, 000 2, 658, 000 2, 656, 
Nebraska. 2.222328 so5- 5c se ce Se tweet eee oe 5, 171, 740 5, 171, 470 5, 171, 470 §, 171, 470 
NOVAUS 2.55 oe cecaseGutawobtewancdbsaeeeccates 1, 122, 660 1, 122, 660 1, 122, 660 1, 122, 660 
New Hampshire__.......--.------------------- 1, 889, 720 1, 889, 720 1, 889, 720 1, 889, 720 
New Jersey .<.2:.02 -cssnsi ped sco eceeeeticeseeesct 18, 423, 860 18, 423, 860 18, 423, 860 18, 423, 860 
New Mexico... s.:.22222 sss 2 ceed secs cecdeestesecad 4, 041, 580 4, 463, 825 6, 989, 812 9, 515, 800 
New YOrk. ooceseteee ce awe dees ee sat 48, 905, 680 48, 905, 680 48, 905, 680 48, 905. 680 
North Carolina--....----------------------- ee 35, 069, 800 47, 544, 400 60, 019, 000 72, 493, 600 
North. Dakota: .::. 55 $2.2 20 ec sees scent eec dese 2, 421, 860 2, 421, 860 2, 884. 937 4, 398, 600 
QHIO S526 eee tect es oo ee ees 33, 719, 520 33, 719, 520 33, 719, 520 33, 719, 520 
Oklehome =: 2252s ccc ccc eseectecscusese 9, 270, 180 9, 270, 180 9, 270, 180 13, 881, 800 
(0) 1-40) | ee a eee eC 6, 608, 020 6, 608, 020 6, 608. 020 6, 608, 020 
Pennsylvania ...-2.2-- 2.20525 -cetee eho 5-2-2 34, 964, 360 34, 964, 360 34, 964, 360 34, 964, 360 
Rhode Island’. 2.62242): dee ee ect ek snes 2, 292, 200 2. 292, 200 2, 292, 200 2, 292, 200 
South Carolina__.----.------------------------- 27, 286, 525 33, 943, 950 40, 601, 378 47, 258, 800 
South Dakota..-------.------------------------ 2, 731, 940 2, 731, 940 3, 991, 937 5, 699, 400 
"TeNNCSSCE: 2-22 ou sec reeseicn'c ceeeciorce ces ecse osc 15, 197, 138 24, 189, 225 33, 181, 312 42, 173, 400 
"TOXOS son sos ee sesol es eset tee ec sca lceesascckes 36, 736, 260 36, 736, 260 36, 736, 260 36, 736, 260 
Utant eect ee see Soccer b Senta. eee oe 4, 283, 540 6, 800, 975 9, 478, 187 12, 155, 400 
Vermont.< 22sec ssee se eseces lee sec ees eceencs 1, 295, 220 1, 295, 220 1, 295, 220 1, 295, 220 
Nirginias:... >. Soscs2 62 Sass oss see eeesesescs 14, 945, 960 14, 945, 960 14, 945, 960 15, 439, 600 
Washington... <--.-<2 2522. -stsess sess ee ce ncke see 11, 278, 460 11, 278, 460 11, 278, 460 11, 278, 460 
West Virginia ...2522-.c2 ch tense sentceceecee 8, 328, 400 12, 233, 500 17, 438, 750 22, 644, 000 
WISCONSIN. 2.220.252 s45-2e-secessscccseccdaesesec 12, 932, 920 12, 932, 920 12, 932, 920 12, 932, 920 
WYOMING: ==... 222255222 Soca e ee eee ce 1, 285, 200 1, 285, 200 1, 285, 200 1, 285, 200 
District of Columbia. --..-....-...-.-.---------- 2, 034, 220 2, 034, 220 2, 034, 220 2, 034, 220 


1 Allotments computed as 44 the amount by which minimum foundation exceeds 4 percent of State income, 
or $20 per public school child, whichever is larger. Minimum foundation is product of number of pupils 
in ADA in public elementary and secondary schools times $325 Ist year, $350 2d year, $375 3d year, $400 4th 
year. Pupils for 1959-60 school year. State personal income, 3-year average 1957-59. Increase in schoo! 
enrollment not projected. 

N otE.—All materia! relating to S. 723 taken from ‘‘ Explanation of Cooper Bill’’ forwarded to Office of Ed- 
ucation under the date of Feb. 1, 1961. 
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TABLE 7.—Percentage of total allotment to each State for each of 3 years of 
S. 1021 (Morse bill) ; 1st year of 8. 8; 1st year of 8. 723 (Cooper-Javits bill) 


State 


(1) 


50 States, District of Co- 
lumbia, Guam, Puerto 
Rico and Virgin Islands... 


\lubama_._--.-------- 22 lee 
AlaSK@y o-2.26-sc ste cece Sees 


Callfornia...........--......-.-- 
Colorado... ....--.--------------- 


Hawali:c. occccc ccs f es dee 


UW Gewete enews aotesec tuck 


Kentucky..--.-.--...---..--..-- 
Loulsiana. -._.......------------ 


M SI VIBNG e222 22 cneuen ieee ceased 


Michigan.....2-:---se<seceeeseees 
Minnesota_........--.-.-.---.--- 


Missourl.........--22222-- 222 2-- 


Nevada. .._-.-.---.------------- 
New Hampshire..........----.-- 
New Jersey....------------------ 
New Mexico... ...-.--.--------- 
NG@W YOrko soc oe cue ssccdt fo See 
North Carolina_......-...----.-- 
North Dakota.-_.-..-...-.------- 
ONO ise o ee cee ees 


OrepON co osc esc ckSeeccsee sie 
Pennsylvania... .......-.-..-.-- 
Rhode Island_....-.------------- 


Virginia.............-222222 222. 
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Comparison of proposals for Federal grants for public elementary and 


secondary schools 


1 PURPOSE FOR WHICH FEDERAL AID IS AVAILABLE AND PROGRAM DURATION 


S. 1021, title I (administration bill) 
introduced by Senator Morse and 
others. 


Public elementary and secondary 
school construction, teachers’ sal- 
aries, and projects to meet special 
education problems. (State must 
reserve each vear for special 
projects an amount equal to 10 
percent of Ist year allotment). 3 
years duration. 


S. 8 (Senators McNamara and 
Hart) 


Public elementary and seoond- 
ary school construction and 
teachers‘ salaries. 2 years 
duration. 


S. 723 (Senator Cooper and 
others) 


Any elementary and secondary 
school purpose for which pub- 
lic revenues may be legally 
expended in State. Permanent 
program. 


2. FEDERAL APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Authorizes appropriations of 
$666,000,000; $766,000,000; and 
$866,000,000 respectively for 3 suc- 
cessive fiscal years. 


Authorizes appropriations of 


$20 times the number of school- 


age children (5 to 17, inclu- 
sive). Estimated amount: 
$916,600,000 lst year: 
$939,300,000 2d year. 


Authorizes appropriations of 
such amounts as may be neces- 
sary. Estimated cost 
$710,000,000; $790,000,000 
$890,000,000; and $1,000,000,000, 
respectively, for Ist 4 fiscal 
years. 


3. METHOD OF ALLOCATING FEDERAL FUNDS AMONG STATES 


State allotments based upon (a) 
relative number of public school 
pupils and (6) relative income per 
public school pupil, except that 
no State would receive less than 
$15 per public school pupil in any 
year. 


State allotments based upon (a) 


relative number of school-age 
children and (6) relative in- 
come per school-age child, 
with the allotment ratio rang- 
ing from 0.25 for wealthiest 
State and 0.75 for poorest 
State. 


State allotments (Federal share) 
would equal the larger of (a) 
44 amount by which a specified 
sum spent for each public 
school child exceeds 4 percent 
of the total personal income of 
such State, or (6) $20 per public 
school child; except that for 
every year beginning on or 
after July 1, 1965, only (a) 
above would be used. 


4. REQUIREMENTS FOR MAINTENANCE OR INCREASE OF STATE AND LOCAL 


State’s allotment reduced in 2d or 3d 
year ifeither (a) it fails to maintain 
its leve! of expenditures for support 
of public schools; or (6) fails to 
increase its public school expendi- 
tures by amount equal to national 
average rate of increase during 
1956-61 period (unless in either 
such year it exerts average national 
effort or exceeds average national 
per-pupil expenditures by 10 per- 
cent). No State allotment for any 
year could be reduced by more 
than \%. 


EFFORT 


Except for lst year, State’s allot- 


ment reduced if (a) its effort to 
support public schools is below 
national effort, and per-pupil 
expenditures are less than 
national average  per-pupil 
expenditures; or (6) it fails in 
2d year to increase its total 
expenditures for public edu- 
cation by an amount deter- 
mined by formula. 


State allotment not paid for any 
year in which expenditures per 
public school child for second 
preceding year fell below aver- 
age State expenditures for 
specified base period. 


5. STATE APPLICATION FOR FEDERAL FUNDS 


Application to Commissioner with 
assurance that State education 
agency will be sole administrator: 
specifies portion for construction 
and portion for teachers’ isalaries; 
provides for construction priorities 
for needy districts; provides for 
preference for needy districts for 
salary funds; specifies procedures 
for use of special project funds; 
provides for adequate accounting 
procedures; provides for reports to 
Commissioner. 


Similar to S. 1021, but has no 


requirement for preference for 
needy districts in salary- 
portion distribution; no pro- 
vision for reports to Com- 
missioner; no provision for 
approval by Commissioner. 
(There are no special project 
grants in the bill.) 


Application to Commissioner 
which provides for administra- 
tion by State education agency, 
contains a plan for using funds 
for school construction, teach- 
ers’ salaries, improved instruc- 
tion, acquisition of improved 
school equipment, and general 
improvement of public edu- 
cation; procedures for neces- 
sary fiscal control of funds. 
Approval by Commissioner 
not required. 
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Comparison of proposals for Federal grants for public elementary and 
secondary schools—Continued 


6. OTHER MAJOR PROVISIONS 


S 1021, title I (administration bill) | 8. 8 (Senators McNamara and S. 723 (Senator Cooper and 


introduced by Senator Morse and Hart) others) 
others. 

A. Contains assurance against Fed- | Identical provision._.....-..---- Identical provision. 
eral interference in schools. ; 

B. Provision for judicial review of | No comparable provision........| No comparable provision. 


Commissioner’s disapproval of a 
State application. 
C. Portion of allotment can be uSed |_---- Oe ct ae cite etek Do. 
for State administrative costs (not 
to exceed 10 cents per pupil; maxi- 
mum of $150,000). 
D. Laborstandards provision: work- | Provision specifies only pay- Do. 
ers on federally-aided projects to ment of not less than prevail- 
be paid not less than prevailing ing wage. 
wage and 144 times regular wage 
for work in excess of 40 hours in 
1 week or 8 hours in 1 day. 


Dr. Carr. Resuming the direct testimony, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to say that there are always people, very clever people usually, 
and some of them have probably appeared before your committee, 
who will inform you, with all the trappings of scholarship that 
money—money will not solve all the educational questions. 

And they will announce this axiom as though they had discovered 
anew law on thermodynamics. 

We get this triumphant discovery that money won't solve all our 
educational questions. This is one of the shiniest stars that will be 
held up before your committee some time during these hearings. 

Of course, nobody has ever said that money will solve all of our 
questions but. money will help mightily, and I would like in the next 
section of this testimony to tell you a one things that some additional 
es would permit our schools to do, that would actually make them 

tter. 

In the first place, we now know a great deal more about good 
teaching than we can apply, like the old farmer in the encyclopedia, 
and the reason issimple. The reason we don’t apply what we know in 
considerable part is due to the fact that there just aren't enough 
qualified teachers available for employment. 


TEACHERS DIVERTED TO OTHER FIELDS 


Now, we are training a great deal more teachers than we employ but 
bet ween the receiving the graduation certificate, on the one hand, and 
the crossing of the threshold of the classroom, on the other, something 
happens particularly in science and mathematics but in the other 
elds, too. These teachers, perfectly well prepared to serve the youth 
of America are interrupted in their progress from receiving the dip- 
loma to entering upon employment by other occupations a offer 
them additional financial incentives, or higher pay. So that the in- 
telligent and informed superintendent and the devoted local board of 
education, who really want to improve their schools, who know what 
is needed to do to improve the schools, simply will not be able and 
are not able now, as the President pointed out in his message to re- 
cruit the number of properly trained teachers. 
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Whenever the demand outruns the supply, there isn’t any room 
for choice or little room, and there is no chance to insist on quality 
in instruction. Of course, that is the heart of the educational program. 

Now, again, let me give another illustration. We know many of 
the principles that facilitates learning. We know about good lighting 
in the classroom and adequate laboratories in science. We know the 
importance of the direct firsthand contact with reality on the part 
of our young scientific students, for instance, and about good equip- 
ment. about the values of a moderate size of class but, again, lack of 
financial support makes it necessary in many and many school systems 
to ignore what we know about. improving education. The citizens of 
the State or the locality may be perfectly willing to have better 
schools, but the fact that their schools depend upon their one form 
of taxation, which is regressive and highly limited in its scope, makes 
the job for all practical purposes an “impossible one. 

I will give you another illustration. We now know a great deal 
about the attention span of young people, about their endurance, 
about their fatigue limits, and so on. We understand a great. deal 
about their need for physical education and for healthful play, but 
there is a continuing backlog of 140,000 classrooms which makes it 
necessary for many of our schools right. now to operate on half-a-day 
sessions and this violates the laws of | good teaching as we know them. 
And this results in a form of educational starvation for the child or 
children who are so inadequately housed or housed only part of the 
time. And Dr. Lambert, a little later on, is going to give you a 
creat deal more evidence on this subject. 

He will tell vou about. the balance of our educational system, some- 
think about the progress we have made toward quality education 
in this country even against the deprivation of access to the most 
important and uniform system of revenue available, with 4 percent 
of the budget. coming from Federal sources and only 4 percent. 

He can tell you, too, about why young people drop out of school 
too soon and too soon in terms of their later affected citizenship; too 
soon in terms of their proper contribution to national productivity 
and security, and their failure later on to participate as they should 
and develon as responsible citizens in what we hope to make an 
effective self-governing people. 

He will tell and he will deal with a number of facts and figures 
in this respect, but. my point here is to express the hope that this 
committee and the Congress of the United States will feel that the 
demonstrated knowledge of how to improve our schools can be put 
into effect. with the assistance of this legislation so that this com- 
mittee and the Senate and, ultimately. the other House, will arrive 
at. the conclusion that we do need S. 1021 and we need it at. once. 

T would, of course, echo the words of our President when he said 
this is a modest program with ambitious goals and the sums involved 
are relatively small when we think in terms of more than 36 million 
schoolchildren, and the dollars that are necessary to educate them 
properly. 

I would like to explain that. when I appear before you, I do not do 
so to adopt a position which is a whim or a view of any small group 
of people. Every vear approximately 5.000 delegates assemble at the 
convention of the National Education Association. They come from 
every part of the United States. 
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They form a representative assembly. They debate the policy of 
she association for a solid week. I doubt, in fact, whether there is any 
organization in America, any large organization, which can claim a 
more active policymaking process by a representative group, and this 
is the policymaking arm of the association and it is the views of this 
group which I will put to you. 

And I would like to point out, therefore, the parallels between the 
position of the National Education Association as adopted by the 
process that I have just described and by the representat1ve—— 

Senator Ranpoupu. Dr. Carr, may I interrupt you? 

Dr. Carr. Of course. 

Senator Ranpotpn. It will not break your continuity / 

Dr. Carr. No. 

Senator Ranpoupn. It may be pardonable on my part to say that 
West Virginia has contributed two presidents to the National Educa- 
tion Association, Dr. Joseph E. Rosier, now passed along, and a former 
Member of the U.S. Senate, and Miss Mowrey, still active and working 
in the National Education Association. 

Dr. Carr. Thank you. I am very glad you reminded me of that. 
If there were other Senators here I could point out some. From New 
York—if Senator Javits had not left—I would say that our centennial 
president. in 1957, when we celebrated our 100th year of the National 
Education Association, was a young lady from the State of Oregon 
named Miss Martha Shull. 

I thought I would mention that lest you be tempted to. 

Senator Ranpotrn. I am very happy to have provided the oppor- 
tunity for Oregon. 

Dr. Carr. We have been very fortunate, I will say, to have them as 
our officers. These presidents are chosen by the same broad democratic 
process by which I am chosen an executive officer or executive secre- 
tary. 

The association does generally strive to reflect the views of its mem- 
bers and I appreciate your reference to these able leaders that. we have 
had, Senator Randolph. 


NEA POLICIES AND S. 1021 PARALLELS 


Now, I was about to begin the comparison bet ween the policy as thus 
developed and Senate bill 1021. The money is one point. The money 
is to be distributed to public schools, according to an objective formula, 
administered by the U.S. Office of Education. This is in line with the 
policy of the National Education Association. 

There is a clear-cut prohibition against Federal control. 

May I say, Senator, the National Education Association was fighting 
Federal control of our schools before some of the folks who are now 
making the most fuss about it were born. The bill requires mainte- 
nance of State and local financial efforts as part of the local-State- 
Federal partnership. 

We think it is a good point. It acknowledges the Federal responsi- 
bility and it seeks to implement. that responsibility. 

And, finally, the bill you are considering leaves freedom of choice 
to the State to establish their own priorities as between the two great 
major purposes of public school expenditure, salaries of teachers 
and school instruction. In other words, to the best of our ability, 
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I can say that. Senate bill 1021 is clearly in accord with the platform 
and the democratically developed resolutions of the National Educa- 
tion Association of the United States. I would like to say, too, that 
the association notes with great approval and interest the relatively 
new feature of this bill, the provision of a 10-percent allocation for 
experimental or special purposes, an opportunity to seek new ways 
of meeting our education problems, identifying potential strength of 
se child, for instance. of adjusting the curriculum to particular 
needs. 

he future of the United States depends on our ability to do this 
well. So I have about reached my conclusion, but I would like to just 
reiterate, in closing, one or two points. 

There has been some discussion, Mr. Chairman, about a bill that 
would provide only for the construction of schools. I believe that 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, in his testimony 
yesterday, dealt very brilliantly with the objections to such a meas- 
ure. <A bill designed to meet classrooms will not meet the needs of 
our schools. 


CLASSROOM CONSTRUCTION WON'T MEET NEEDS 


In the first place, it wouldn't permit the States and localities to 
make their own decisions. 

The National Education Association thinks that particularly in 
these recent years, when our school system is challenged as never 
before, that. we must. leave to the local communities the right to say 
whether they need buildings more or teachers’ salaries more or more 
teachers, for instance, rather than endeavoring to decide that. on-an 
absolutely uniform basis throughout the Nation from Washington. 

And we think it would be a great mistake for the Congress to say. 
in effect. “We don't care what you people in the States think you 
need most. We think you need buildings and we are going to pro- 
vide funds or part of your funds for buildings.” 

Senator Morsr. I would like to emphasize that point, Dr. Carr. 
I am glad you brought. it out. because I have noticed that, in some in- 
stances, the very people and groups who are opposed to Federal aid 
to education in general, shift to the line that if we are going to have 
anything at all in the way of Federal aid it must not be anything more 
than school construction assistance. 

One of the reasons which they advance for being against any Fed- 
eral aid to education is this bugaboo fear that there must not be any 
Federal domination of education. Yet. in the next breath, they pro- 
pose to tell the States what they can do or cannot do if there is going 
to be any Federal aid to education. They say you can build schools. 
but you can’t do anything more. 

They belie their own premises, it seems to me, when they take the 
position, “We are going to tell you what you can or cannot do.” You 
have heard me, Dr. Carr, say this before. I remember how Robert 
Taft used to meet this argument, when I was a cosponsor of the Taft 
bill and stood shoulder to shoulder with him on this matter. You may 
recall, he was sometimes charged with being a creeping Socialist, and 
he did not appreciate that reference. 
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SENATOR TAFT’S ARGUMENT 


He used to say, in effect, and you will find in the Congressional 
Record: “If anyone has any stronger language that will give preovet 
certainty, protecting the State at local school district from Federal 
domination, give it to me and I will put it in my bill.” Then he would 
add shaking a finger at the Senate, “But you cannot do it because 
there isn’t any language that guarantees the protection more than 
mine because here it. is.” Although I paraphrased his statement, I 
believe it is accurate in sum. 

Such language has been in all of my education bills since then. The 
principle is in the bill we are now considering. It is, that any Federal 
money, which is allocated to the States, shall be commingled with 
State funds, and spent by the States in accordance with the State 
policy. If a State wants to use aid money for school construction 
that is its own business. 

If it wants to use all or part of it for teachers’ salaries that too, 
is its own business. This principle is essential, if you really mean it, 
when you say we are not going to have Federal dictation as to what 
the money is going to be spent for, or what the State policy is going 
tobe. I am not going to speak this way very often in the hearing, but 
this is such an important matter that I wanted to give additional 
emphasis to this point which you had just brought out. 

The test is whether or not we are going to let the States run the ° 
show; and whether we are going to recognize that there is a Federal] 
responsibility for assistance to the State in connection with this na- 
tional education problem. But we cannot permit this decline in educa- 
tion to continue in some parts of our country because the national 
interest is damaged if we do. 

Senator Ranpotpn. Mr. Chairman, I don't want just to echo words, 
but I want to agree thoroughly with what you said. 

Senator Morse. Senator, I appreciate your comments very much. 
I want to say that the Senator from West Virginia has stood shoulder 
to shoulder with me on this battle in the Senate, in both this subcom- 
mittee and on the floor. We will be in there again together this year. 

Dr. Carr. I remember, Senator Randolph, very clearly and how 
persuasively you made this point in a television appearance about 2 
weeks ago. I thought that your way of putting it just about wrapped 
it up as succinctly as it could be said and I cant thank both the Sena- 
tors enough for their emphasis on this point. 

Senator Morsr. I think, Dr. Carr, that I will insert at this point, 
supplementing your statement as well as Senator Randolph's and 
mine, a release from the Department of Political Science of Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, Mo., which bears upon this very point. The 
release indicates that educators, themselves, have no fear of Federal 
ee when these checks which we are talking about are written into 
the law. 
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(The document referred to follows:) 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 
St. Louis, Mo. 


[Rebease Feb. 20, 1961] 


Prof. Nicholas A. Masters, of Washington University, associate director of 
the Carnegie Foundation study of State politics and public schools, announced 
today that preliminary tindings indicate that chief State school officers strongly 
favor increasing Federal aid to education and have no fear of Federal con- 
trol. These preliminary findings are based on lengthy interviews with State 
superintendents. assistant superintendents. and division heads in three States: 
Illinois, Michigan, and Missouri. 

State school officials responsible for administering current federally supported 
programs state that in no instance have Federal officials attempted to exert any 
control or force any change in the administration of the programs. The Fed- 
eral Government's only concern, State officials agree, is to ascertain whether 
the specific requirements of the statutes are being met and to make sure that 
the money is spent in a manner consistent with State plans, which are formu- 
lated and submitted by State school officials in order to obtain Federal funds. 
All of the State school officials interviewed stated without equivocation that 
they did not feel that the States had to forego any important programs because 
they had to use available moneys to meet matching fund requirements. 

It was further pointed out that Federal officials, except for auditors. rarely 
Visit local school districts: and when they do they are always accompanied by 
State officials. State officials were in agreement that whenever matters of Fed- 
eral aid were involved, the Federal Government always worked through State 
departments rather than local districts. In fact, some State officials wished 
the Federal Government would play a more vigorous role, particularly in the 
administration of the National Defense Education Act, which provides for 
Federal aid for curriculums development in the sciences and mathematics. im- 
provement of State statistical services, teacher training institutions, etc. 

Several State officials are of the opinion that part of the opposition to Federal 
aid among people in education stems from the following: 

(1) State officials who administer the federally supported programs for local 
districts are often mistaken for Federal officials. Moreover, since State officials 
have the power to control and supervise local districts in many areas, local 
school officials sometimes are inclined to think that Federal officials have com- 
parable powers. 

(2) The mistaken impression that a State department's leadership role in 
substantive areas such as curriculum development, research, workshops, etc.. 
was brought about solely through the availability of Federal funds. 

(3) Categorical Federal aid makes a program too inflexible and thus State 
officials have difficulty altering programs to meet current trends toward the 
improvement of educational services. 


Dr. Carr. As I remember it, we had a political campaign for the 
Presidency of the United States recently in which this matter of 
school support was one of the, perhaps, two or three most important 
points on which it was quite clear the candidates had different. views, 
but on one thing they were united and that was there was need for 
some action by the Government. So that I am astounded occasionally 
to come here and see any substantial body of opinion which will now 
raise the question as to whether there is need for action of any kind. 
And, of course, the issue was in the campaign as between a program 
aimed at some one objective or one that would give the States a bill 
that would be concentrated on buildings only wouldn’t. help States 
that have already put. their best efforts into construction of schools. 
too. 

There is an element of inequity in this respect. If they have already 
done their very best under broad bonding instruments to build the best 
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schools they can and have fairly good schools, a bill will not help 
them at all, if it were limited only to school construction. 

Such a bill also would put the tension on the fiscal facilities. I 
think everyone must agree with Secretary Ribicoff’s statement yester- 
day that it is the teacher who is the more important or the most 1m- 
portant of any element in the educational process and, certainly, far 
more important than the building. 

A bill which is concentrated on buildings only would have been of 
no help either or very little help to a State or community or a section 
of acommunity which has a declining population, because those States 
need freedom to spend any Federal allocation for schools for the 
strengthening of the program they have rather than for the construc- 
tion of additional facilities which they do not. need because of the 
decline in population. 

So, let’s enact a bill which provides this great idea of freedom of 
choice for the States to decide their own priorities. I want to express 
to the members of the subcommittee the thanks of the association for 
the opportunity to testify, to give you assurance of the support of the 
National Education Association for Senate bill 1021, and our earnest 
hopes for reasonably quick passage and enactment and the anticipa- 
tion of a genuine effort by the teaching profession of the country if 
this bill is passed to renew our most devoted efforts to improve the 
quality of education of the boys and girls who are sent to our schools. 

We believe that this bill will increase our national productivity in- 
directly. It will immediately stimulate the economy. It will, much 
more important than any of these things, help exemplify the finest 
ideals in the country. 

Senator Morse. Thank you very much, Dr. Carr. I have two 
questions. 

I am sure Senator Randolph will be interested in your answers to 
them. After your response I shall defer to him to ask any questions 
that he cares to, and following that exchange, I may then ask you 
further questions or I may postpone them until after I have heard 
from Dr. Lambert. 

Dr. Carr, you were quoted in the newspapers as saying that, with 
regard to the best program without any ifs or buts, you support the 
President's program and you, in effect, said the same thing this 
morning in your testimony. 

Does that mean, Dr. Carr, that you go along with the aid to im- 
pacted area provisions in this bill ? 


NEA POSITION ON IMPACTED AREA PROVISIONS 


Dr. Carr. The without any ifs or buts was attached to the Presi- 
dent’s message which didn't deal with that part, titles II and ITI, at 
ill. The association will not, of course, resist an effort to improve 
the situation of the impacted schools. We feel that it would be de- 
sirable in general terms to attain the modest objectives of the Presi- 
dent without some drastic cut to the situation of the federally im- 
pacted areas. 

There are real problems in these areas, Mr. Chairman, and the 
sudden change in Federal policy in this respect would undoubtedly 
work some hardship so that we hope that the Congress will examine 
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items of titles IT and III very carefully and find some way to alleviate 
the sudden hardships. 

We think the cuts are too steep and too sudden. I would like to 
say that we do strongly support the principle that the total Federal 
legislation, affecting our schools, should be kept in our public schools, 
elementary and secondary. and should be kept in a single bill. This, 
we think, is a distinct step forward. We think also the enunciation 
of the continuing policy of the Federal Government, not. year by year 
but continuing to make payments in leu of taxes in certain areas 
where there is a heavy Federal ownership of property, 1s also a very 
sound measure. 

We strongly support this program of the President. We support 
this legislation, but we hope that there will be a way found to mitigate 
the suddenness and the steepness of the reduction in the impacted 
areas’ part. 

Senator Morse. Dr. Carr, may I direct vour attention to a statement 
in an article in the March 1961 issue of Nation's Business, a copy of 
which came across my desk. It was contained in an article against 
Federal aid for schools by an educator named Mr. Roger Freeman. 
The article makes the following statement : 

If education becomes federalized it will not be because the people want this 
to happen. The National Education Association and the American Association 
of School Administrators have stated, “At no one time will they [the people] 
clearly and decisively take action to make the National Government the pre- 
dominant agent of educational control. Rather, national control of schools 
will come by a process of accretion and infiltration. This is how it happened 
thus far.” 

My question is, Did the NE.A actually make the statement and, 
if so, what was meant by it? 

Dr. Carr. That statement, which Mr. Freeman has there—he does 
not sav, does he, the year in which he gets it? There is a footnote 
there, Senator. 

Senator Morsr. I do not have any footnote. 

Dr. Carr. I do not blame him for not putting the footnote on it. 

I happen to have written that statement. It was written by the 
Educational Policies’ Commission in 1945 and I don’t remember it in 
detail but I remember quite clearly the circumstances. 

I would like to tell you what they were. The whole burden of the 
statement, from which one sentence has been lifted, and preserved for 
posterity now by publication in the current issue of Nation’s Business, 
the whole burden of that sentence or the whole statement was that the 
continuation of the Federal policy which then existed of making spe- 
cific grants for little purposes, which Congress said, now, we will do 
this and we will do this and we will do this, for education as against a 
broad overall grant, such as the kind you are considering, was a mis- 
take and was an invitation to the possibility of undesirable Federal 
control. 

At that time we were talking about such things—it seems a long 
time ago—as the NYA, the educational aspects of Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, and other things of that type about that time were being 
discussed. 

It was the concern of the National Education Association that these 
highly specific earmarked Federal programs for this and that specific 
objective of education would carry with it a considerable danger of 
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control by the Federal Government, but to take this one sentence, 
therefore, and lift it up and publish it in a current issue without an 
explanation of where it comes from, does not represent the opinion of 
the association either then or now. 

Senator Morse. I think it will be helpful, Dr. Carr, if you would 
tile with the subcommittee, so we can have it in the subcommittee files 
for discussion in executive session, if it becomes pertinent, a copy of 
the 1945 statement to which you have just referred. 

Dr. Carr. I would be very glad to, sir. We will dig it out of the 
archives and photostat it and bring it up to you. 


FORMULA DIFFERENCES IN S. 1021 AND S. 8 


Senator Morse. Let me make this comment for your response while 
you are here. It seems to me that one of the big differences between 
the formula in the Morse bill and S. 8 of last year is the elimination 
of private-school children in determining the State allotments. 

The S. 8 formula was based upon all school age children in each 
State. The administration bill, S. 1021, is based upon the average 
daily attendance at public schools. The change in formula has 
aroused some differences within the Senate. 

It was pointed out that. parents who are sending their children to 
private schools will continue to bear a larger burden of local property 
tax for school support than under S. 8. In other words, it is claimed 
that they will get penalized twice. There was, of course, much pro- 
test about S. 8 from those who did not realize that their local burden 
would remain heavier if public-school attendance only were used as 
a calculation. 

The formula starts with the minimum of $15 per child in the 
wealthy State and does not begin to equalize, as has already been 
brought out, until rather a long way down the line. Now, this means, 
that 1f less than a full appropriation is provided under S. 1021, equali- 
zation will not be Poltiered to the extent that it would be if the full sums 
as authorized were to be appropriated. 

Some seem to feel that 1f all school-age children were included in 
the formula that it not only would be fairer to some so-called larger 
States with larger private schoo] populations, but. it might also work 
out more equitably in the application of the equalization formula. 

Do vou have any comment on that ? 

Dr. Carr. Well, sir, the association supported S. 8, too, as you know, 
and with some folks you can’t win the argument either way. If you 
say we will count everybody in the State. every child, if he lives in 
the State, will be counted for the purpose of apportioning these funds, 
then the retort is made, “So you are counting children who go to the 
private schools and they will not receive any part of the advantage.” 

On the other hand, if, as in the present bill, vou say, ‘Very well then, 
we will only count the children who attend public schools,” then the 
answer is that you are ignoring the children in the private schools. 
So that I think the use of the average daily attendance is a more re- 
hned and more accurate measure for the distribution of money and a 
better way of doing it on the whole. Although, I don't think it will 
make a great deal of difference in the actual effect. 

I would like to say, sir, while we are on this question, how very pro- 
foundly—and this is very general—I admired the wisdom you have 
shown in calling for very careful documentation on the whole ques- 
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tion that is involved in this matter, the relation of our private schools 
to our public school system. 

I sometimes think when I hear the discussions around Washington 
that the entire population of a city must consist of constitutional law- 
yers but I know this isn't so, and I know Iam not one. But there are 
people, attorneys here in Government and elsewhere, who can advise 
the Congress on what is appropriate and proper and within the frame- 
work of the Constitution and we are all clear, every party to this con- 
troversy. whatever point of view they may hold, that it is clear that 
the Constitution must be obeyed and upheld. 

So all we have to do in order to deal with this question is to find 
out what the Constitution says and act accordingly, and what it means 
and act accordingly. 

And if we act wrongly we still have the courts to review our opin- 
ions and to straighten us out if any of us, including Congressmen and 
Senators, make a mistake in judgment as to what the Constitution 
should mean. 

I profoundly hope that this issue will be treated in the manner that 
you have described, with the care and deliberation that you have so 
wisely called for, and that it will not be allowed to give aid and com- 
fort to those people who all along have said or acted as though they 
did not support the legislation and who will, I fear, fan the flames 
of an unnecessary controversy to the point where it may exacerbate 
feelings to the point where the cause for better schools for our children 
will be involved. 

And this means, by the way, not only children of one religious faith 
but of all religious faiths, for it must not be forgotten that large 
numbers of Catholic children, probably half of all the Catholic chil- 
dren in the country, are in the public schools. 

Setnator Morse. I appreciate very much the very commonsense 
statement you have just made, Dr. Carr. 

I would like to insert in the record at this point information show- 
ing non-public-school enrollment as percent of total enrollment in 
elementary and secondary schools, 1955-56, which I think are the 
latest figures or the latest figures I have had made available to me. 
The data may be found in a research report published by the NEA 
entitled “Ranking of the States, 1961” and is in table 19, on page 
16 of the report. Asa matter of fact, since the document as a whole 
contains much helpful material of a statistical nature pertaining to 
schools, teachers’ salaries and classroom shortages, I shall place it in 
the record at this point with the instruction that nongermane tables 
be deleted. 

If we can get any figures, Mr. Lee, more recent than those in table 
19 on this subject matter add them also to the record. 
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(The documents referred to follow :) 


TaBLE 14.—Non-public-school enrollment as percent of total enrollment in elec- 
mentary and secondary schools, 1955-56 


Percent Percent 
1. Rhode Island_______________ 27.5] 26. Kentucky_______.-______-___ 10. 2 
2» New Hampshire_...____-____-_ 29S 12 CAO B A a oo a ee oe 9.6 
3. Wisconsin____-_.--..--____- 24.6] 28. Colorado__-_-----___-___-__- 8.9 
4 HOS 2 ze cee centers oucetee ss 22.9] 29. South Dakota___._..._--____ 8.9 
5. New Jersey___.-.------.---_ 22.5) 30. Arizona_____----__-__-__-__- 8.8 
6. New York___---~_-_____-___ 22.5131. Kansas.___...-...._._------ 8. 4 
7. Massachusetts___-..-_-___ 22.4] 32. Oregon_____-_---_-_---_---- 7.2 
8. Pennsylvania_____-_________ 21.6 | 33. Washington_____..-._________ 6. 8 
9. Delaware_____-_-._____-______ 18. 8 | 34. Nevada_____-_-__.-_-_-____--_ 6. 2 
10. Hawaii_________-__--_-_ 1823) [o0. LPORAS 2202 ohooh cer cee 6.1 
iD VePMORL 2323522. 18.2) 36. Florida_________.___________ 5. 7 
12. Minnesota_._.---._-------- 17.4] 37. Alaska____--___-________ 4 
18. Marviand 22232. oeesec cele] 17.0| 38. Virginia________.__________- ».0 
14. Louisiana. .___.~~_~_________ 16.1} 39. Wyoming___~-__.-_-_________ 5. 0 
15. Connecticut__..-.---- 16.0} 40. Idaho___-- ~~ 4.0 
16. Maine____--____-_--_-_--_ ee 15.7|41. Alabama_____-_-___________ 3.3 
17. Michigan____._-_____--______ 15. 7 | 42. Tennessee______-.______-_____ 3.3 
TS: ODO cen eee ee 15. 6 | 43. Mississippi_-_....-.---_--__ a2 
19. MISSOUFIc acc does cecccecscéc 14.5 | 44. Oklahoma__________________ 3.1 
20. Nebraska_____--.--__-_-____ 13.6] 45. West Virginia... ..-._____- 2.9 
48 States and the District of 46. Arkansas______--.---_--__-- 2.2 
Columbia__...-.--_---_---_- 132.1.) 48) Wtahies oo oe ee 2.1 
M1 TOW Bie oes 12.0; 48. Georgia.___.-__._---------- 1.8 
2) “MONTANE eS es pee 11. 1/49. South Carolina_._-_--_____- 1.4 
23. New Mexico ______________-_- 11.0] 50. North Carolina__..-_._---_-- 1.3 
24. North Dakota___.--_________ 11.0 Puerto Rico 2.-2 = 22-223. 8.1 
2), IMGIANS 22S o 10.6 


(The following table was secured by subcommittee staff and is the 
latest available data State by State:) 


Taste 15.—Enrollment in full-time public and nonpublic elementary and secondary regular day schools, by State, 1967-58 


Public school enrollment 


Public 
school 
enrollment 
88 & per- 
cent of 
total enro)l- 
ment in 
all schools 


Nonpublic school enrollment 


Nonpublic 
enrollment 
as & per- 
cent of 
total enroll- 
ment in 
all schools 
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Total enroll- 
ment, all 
Region and State full-time 
day schools 
(1) (2) 
United States « States and District of Co- 
lumDla) 220eces oes eck et etSee woh e teeta 38, 756, 005 
North Atlantic........0--02.2 eee eee 10, 135, 758 
Connecticut..........-.---.-----2--2. 22 eee 529, 881 
Delaware: 2/2. 2.025520 2 cess oo derc see eles 89, 775 
Malte 2 bn a5 s sn eco A he 217, 951 
Maryland: oc 22.2 -cl cect coe coc ccecccccccesessus 653, 626 
Massachusetts 1, 040, 101 
New Hampshire 129, 035 
New Jersey. _.....-....---------.--------------- 1, 228, 079 
New Yorkscos. 20522632 o sce es oie echo ecte acc 3, 473, 479 
Pennsylvania. ...............-.---.------------- 2, 379, 380 
Rhode Island. ...---.-------- 2-2-2 eee eee 171, 959 
Vermonts so o-oo c00 et A eee sotce els caden , 309 
District of Columbla_......--....2....22222-- 22 136, 183 
Great Lakes and Plains...........---...-...-------- 11, 425, 938 
TinoiSe< c2..s222sec5 tee oe eats tecoiiceetccl 2, 133, 541 
Indiana... 2 ooo sec ee eee ck bei bce ee 1, 054, 598 
NOW 5 oe see ook eos coke oot edesetcuss 655, 058 
Kansas... 2002 oc Soci bso Aoi etecc tei edule 501, 726 
Michigan: -.22222 s<22-cos.2- ses hccbeweccecece ces 1, 777, 696 
Minnesota...............-..--------- nee 780, 020 
Miss0uris ose ose d cece icke eo eess 909, 507 
Nebraska 320.625... 2 sesecess-ieeslecs ecole 312, 377 
North Dakota.........-------------2- 2 eee 147, 634 
Ohi0 os see oe see esto ooo awtersc coches et 2, 100, 124 
South Dakota.._........-----2--- 2 eee 158, 801 
Wisconsin.....----- 22.2 eee ee 804, 856 


3 678, 856 


Kindergarten| Grades 9 
Total and grades t | through 12 

through 8 and post- 

graduate 

(3) (4) (5) 

33, 528, 591 25, 668, 820 7, 859, 771 
7, 901, 198 5, 043, 098 1, 958, 100 
436, 552 336, 654 99, 894 
3 72, 436 55, 894 16, 542 
184, 226 143, 490 40, 736 
538, 790 415, 789 123, 001 
2 810, 614 , 256 210, 358 
97, 478 74, 046 23, 432 
959, 479 730, 797 , 682 
2, 658, 869 2, 001, 573 657, 296 
1, 834, 553 1, 345, 576 488, 977 
125, 301 95, 056 30, 245 
69, 717 54, 348 15, 369 
113, 183 #9, 619 , 564 
9, 514, 535 7, 200, 348 2, 314, 187 
1, 654, 311 1, 255, 583 398, 728 
934, 948 709, 691 225, 257 
2 673, 152 435, 437 137, 715 
9 456, 810 348, 220 108, 590 
21, 495, 729 1, 161, 769 333, 960 
637, 642 467, 344 170, 298 
778, 507 591, 282 187, 225 
266, 769 202, 435 64, 334 
130, 173 G6, 954 33, 219 
1, 763, 837 1, 352, 064 411, 773 
143, 801 108, 588 35, 213 
470, 981 207, 875 


————S==ES 


TSERRRzASESSN| 
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3 216, 000 


Kindergarten Grades 9 
Total and grades 1 | through 12 

through 8 and post- 

graduate 

(7) (8) (9) 

! §, 227; 414 4, 206, 806 930, 608 
2, 234, 560 1, 840, 211 304, 349 
93, 329 70, 951 22, 378 
217, 339 13, 3, 396 
33, 725 23, 121 10, 604 
2114, $36 97, 758 17, 078 
3 220, 487 184, 739 44, 748 
31, 557 23. 155 8, 402 
: 3 229, 800 3 38, 800 
814, 610 604, 641 119, 969 
544, 827 441,091 103, 736 
3 46, 658 33, 095 13, 563 
16, 592 11,417 5,175 
3 23, 000 316, 500 6, 500 
1, 911, 403 1, 584, 231 327, 172 
479, 230 395, 494 83, 736 
119, 650 102, 453 17, 197 
281, 906 65, 518 16, 388 
44,916 37, 538 7, 378 
281, 967 225, 637 56, 330 
142, 378 121, 887 20, 491 
2131, 000 3 107, 000 3 24, 000 
45, 608 37,775 7, 833 
17, 461 13, 992 3, 469 
336, 287 276, 237 60, 050 
315, 000 312, 700 32, 300 
3188, 000 3 28, 000 


Bis 
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Southeast. ..._....------....- 22.2 eee ed ice tals se 8, 890, 330 8, 452, 116 6, 619, 758 1, 832, 354 a5 1 43h, 223 337, 443 100, 740 | 4.9 
Alsbame.2 2002. 222. 42..05 22a aeencavecs 746, 614 758, 214 554, 674 173, 540 96. 4 3 2p, 400 321, 300 37,100 | 3.6 
Arkansas) 300228 oon oo ees cee’ 431, 354 420, 011 320, 988 99, 023 97.4 11, 343 4, 951 2, 392 2.6 
Floride s.r orcs oe ee ee ce eee 925, 233 874, 377 681, 338 193, 039 04.5 50), 856 36, 068 14, 788 5.5 
Georgia: 2..ss2os 5 ecbs oe betes ce csc sceckebece 932, 331 914, 431 732, 946 181, 485 98.1 317,900 311, 500 36, 400 1.9 
Kentuck9.n. cs cocci coca sencecsecclen ccosdeseeuce 684, 280 609, 548 477, 604 131, 944 89.1 74, 732 58, 488 16, 244 10.9 
Louisiana. ...__--...--.- 22.222 771, 184 648, 854 50”, 273 139, 581 84.1 122, 330 101, 701 20, 629 15.9 
Mississippi..........------.-..2--.-2-2-2---- 22 553, 593 636, 417 433, 282 103, 135 96.9 17,176 13,175 4, 001 3.1 
North Carolina. _........-.-----.2.----2.------- 1, 072, 287 1, 060, 187 815,177 245, 010 98.9 12, 100 9, 600 2, 500 1.1 
South Carolina...........-...---.--0--------- 88 596, 683 584, 283 466, 032 118, 251 97.9 12, 400 410, 900 41, 500 21 
TONNOS806 ..25 cosec. cs naneeawe cai ecwencccsede love 810, 189 780, 933 606, 648 174, 285 96. 4 20, 256 20, 142 9,114 3.6 
Virginlaoc: isco eh ee ees eet 847, 464 800, 464 638, 810 161, 654 04.5 3 47,000 3 35, 000 312, 000 5.5 
West Virginia._-........--....-2- 22-2 eee 479, 127 464, 397 352, 986 111, 411 96. 9 14, 730 10, 658 4, 072 3.1 

West and southwest.....---.-...----2.- ee 8, 303, 970 7, 660, 742 5, 905, 616 1, 755, 126 92. 3 643, 228 534, 851 108, 347 77 
AVIZONG 2223. os Sei ses cece wee Soscceeketee 288, 105 262, 220 205, 512 56, 708 91 0 25, 8&5 21,701 4, 184 9.0 
Caliform oc ctoce opel cosets cite danees 3, 128, 384 2 2, 826, 339 2, 192, 2&6 634, 083 90 3 302, 045 248, 341 53, 704 9.7 
Colorado. 2:05.02 oo eee cb noes beccabeeecde 401, 518 365, 518 285, 448 80, 070 91.0 36, 000 4 29, 500 “6, 500 9.0 
MGSNO. toss cee A cans ae cath enee nen ceneeen oe eanse 161, 030 154, 111 113, 776 40, 335 95.7 6,919 5. 969 950 43 
Montana. ._.....-...-.-.-. 22 ee eee ene eee 154, 700 136, 832 102, 470 34, 362 BS 4 17, 868 14, 148 3, 720 116 
Nevada. ._._...-...--.------ een eee 61, 220 58, 218 45, 841 12, 377 95.1 3, 002 2, 406 596 4.9 
New Mexico. ...........---.-------------------- 233, 343 209, 739 163, 568 46,171 89 9 23, 604 20, 347 3, 257 10.1 
Olahomeg:. oe eo es Ga cecc dg elses 530, 520 513, £ 376, 984 136, 516 96.8 17, 020 313, 600 3, 420 3.2 
Oregon: 2.00 ooo tek Secn eee cet ee desks 386, 487 3°9, 987 266, 774 93, 213 93 1 26, £00 421,100 45, 400 6.9 
ROXAS o2ic c woto cee esac ated ce wade ec eceeeee canes 2, 042, 212 1, 915, 612 1, 496, 830 418, 782 93. 8 3126, 600 3109, 600 317, 000 6.2 
Utane cinco eck esc rs eee nore ee ste 219, 812 214, 812 16), 684 53, 128 97.7 75.000 34, 000 31,000 2.3 
Washington...._.....--------------- nee 618, O11 569, 176 437, 370 131, 406 92. 1 48,835 40, £69 8, 266 7.9 
WYOMING 202600) Calc ae cy st hi ees ees 78, 628 74, 678 57, 103 17, 575 95 0 33,970 33, 600 3350 5.0 

Outlying parts: 

ANGSKS ooo tec atueeeusercseweee se ccacetciaaleset. 37, 672 36, 017 30, 923 5, 004 95.6 1, 655 1, 374 281 4.4 
American Samoa..-.--...-...------------------- 6, 070 5, 012 4, 510 602 82.6 1, 058 971 87 17.4 
Canal Z0n@2 25.02 di cdees soccsce sete ccoleecs ce 12, 697 12, 118 9, 589 2, 520 05.4 579 (5) (5) 4.6 
CHIBI ioe eee ete ees eee la Lao te 16, 531 13, 397 11,129 2, 268 81 0 3, 134 2, 463 671 19.0 
Hawall: 22220552 ss sere esac esteca eed 157, 869 3130, 158 100, 603 20, 655 82 4 27, 711 20, 708 , 17.6 
Puerto Rl s.c osciee coe saeiccsee ces ccsecsccccces 616, 886 3 664, 041 488, 322 75, 719 v1.4 6 §2, S45 6 39, 584 6 13, 261 8.6 
Virgin Islands .2o23 sesso scecececteascsclosesees 9, 021 6, 392 5, 429 963 70 9 2, 629 2, 333 29.1 

1 Represents nonpublic enrollment in full-time re day schools only. For enroll- ‘ Distribution by grade group estimated. 

ment in other types of nonpublic schools, see table A. § Distribution by grade group not available. 
a otic not cumulative but as of a specific date. 6 Data for uceredited schools only. 
5 Estimated. 
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Senator Morse. I will now have inserted at this point, a comparison 
of estimated allotments for fiscal year 1964 under S. 1021 (Morse 
bill), proposed School Assistance Act of 1961 based upon, first, at- 
tendance at public elementary and secondary schools, and, second, 


school age, 5 to 17 inclusive, population. 
(The document referred to follows:) 


TABLE 6.—CoOmparison of estimated allotments for fiscal year 1964 under S. 1021 
(Morse bill), proposed School Assistance Act of 1961, based upon (1) attend- 
ance at public elementary and secondary schools, and (2) school-age (5-17, 


inclusive) population 


Total State allotments 


Allotment per pupil in 


attendance at public ele- 
mentary and secondary 


schools 2 


Tota! allot- 
ment based 


schools ! 


State allot- 
ment based 


upon attend- | upon school- 
Population ! jance in public] age (5 to 17) 


population 3 


State 
Based upon |} Based upon 
attendance school-age 
in public (&to 17) 
schools ! 
(1) (2) (3) 

50 States, District of Columbia, Guam, Puerto 

Rico and Virgin Islands_........---------.2.- $866, 000,000 | $866, 000, 000 
Alabama:s oo se2esltc eect cece stele coe el 25, 327, 454 21, 659, 451 
AlaSE@ 222-3202 3k Se ee tect eke 750, , 065, 
APl20nG2 2.2 tec ee oe oe eee cee cies 9, 043, 884 7, 473, 021 
ATEans9S 222 2.222 .35555 2 se locect etc cece 13, 101, 790 11, 061, 846 
California: 22 oc doc ot ecie cet eee bas c osc 76, 414, 133 61, 575, 000 
Colorad0..22- 22. fise cee Seb eh ee ccbe cee ee cee 10, 074, 516 8, 713, 888 
Connecticut.........-.------------------------- 
Dela wares 2. 222: 2. cis. c2 ohn cseddeleegccdcceects 
Flotida.. 2.226 Soest bet ocetie aeeceee 
Georgia icc. oe0 ss hiss ces dase ce See sees ele 
Hawaeill 222s ose ote pote bce esc cct a ue 
Tdano: 22222 2h se eet ho etc aces esse coe eitaccse 
NlinoiSs< 2 si.c eens esloccscccclntedeccst skal 
Indiana «022 22 ese fo toe oer oe ees 
TOWS2 e2ocee neces e ek 2 ee sed ces toes 
KOMSAS =. 3 eros eis et ee ea tae 
Kentucky.....--..----------------------------- 
Loulsians. 2 .2s.205-0 nc ccceweodececeecdccnce sss 
Maine. co eco cc eek cele cc oo cece 
Maryland 's22ic0 esse sec cic csi ccd eteess 
Massachusetts 
Michigan. ......-.....-------.--------- 
Minnesota. icisc cise eo eet eccdéeee cee leces 
Mississipplis:oes..5-sescl Sess cesececeseusteees 
MiSsourt: c= ss seccc Leese cevs ccc eciecssessccee' 
Montana: 2-22 s2cs.-scee ceseccisccecedecseces 
Nebraska's. oes5.s22c 22 Soees sec seen se cect et 
N@V808 2. 22 22. ccc see Soc ee esse levee Seeds: 
New Hampshire. ..-....-..---2-.-------------- 2, 337, 963 2, 577,010 
New Jersey ...22--u5-2hece se fess cts eceeecit ses 15, 555, 000 22, 305, 000 
New Mexico..._...----.------..--------------- 7, 302, 037 6, 171, 539 
New York... 2 2222...000 oeccc eco cedi eects. 39, 735, 000 68, 830, 000 
North Carolina... _._.....-..-----.------------ 36, 142, 562 31, 170, 114 
North Dakota..........------.----------------- 3, 969, 490 4,151, 345 
OMO 26262 5252.0. oa 8 eee eed ashe 39, 031, 368 39, 645, 000 
OklANOMS: 2235s se es se sete hee ceeecee ete 15, 400, 110 11, 325, 158 
Oregon so ccc loose cess cee See: aetna s 9, 601, 681 8, 526, 437 
Pennsylvania. ._.....-.------------------------ 34, 942, 097 41, 265, 000 
Rhode Island -_.......--_--.-----.-------------- 1, 974, 787 3, 214, 223 
South Carolina.........._-.-.-..---------------- 19, 776, 441 19, 151, 664 
South Dakota............---------------------- 4, 205, 246 4, 163, 788 
TenneSSe@s. 2. ose 2c Sos So oa ee See es Lee 25, 390, 845 21, 454, 053 
TOX8S 22 oso oac be cecudoncewScccctee eee ce -teces 54, 438, 623 56, 087, 623 
Utah coo ccd eee oo de eccec tec eceeests 7, 662, 943 6, 074, 428 
Vermont... 22s seceec ti etc aces lhe ese Sasaue 1, 827, 851 1, 895, 527 
Virginias 2. 225250 cere oon cee ss kee eee! 23, 746, 498 22, 510, 304 
Washington.......-...-....---.---------------- 15, 567, 293 12, 320, 760 
West Virginia........----.--..-.--.------------ 13, 443, 253 11, 315, 851 
Wisconsin..........-----------.-...------------ 15, 650, 932 19, 084, 210 
Wyoming. on oes toca soeca eee eacetscccess 2, 065, 380 , 686, 459 
District of Columbia..-.-.......--.------------ 1, 635, 000 2, 670, 000 
Guam 2 eno a ek oe Sede eee A eee 567, 685 450, 363 
Puerto Rico. o:222 2222 no Se ete ee oes 19, 904, 454 18, 164, 636 
Virgin Islands......---------------------------- 212, 882 250, 
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32. 69 
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1 Based on 1957 (income) and school age (5 to 17) population. 
3 Projected school age (5 to 17) population, July 1962. 
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FOREWORD 


The Research Division of the National Education Association receives 
many letters asking how the public schools of one state compare with those 
of another. Exact and completely valid answers to such questions cannot 
be provided by the Research Division or by any other agency. To date, no 
one has been able to analyze, assign appropriate weightings to, and sum- 
marize in a meaningful way all the complex factors that must be considered 
in evaluating a state's system of public education. 


On the other hand, many sets of statistics can be used as general in- 
dicators of educational quality. No single set provides a complete and 
final answer to the question of how a state ranks, but a combination of 
several of them throws considerable light on this question. 


A state, for example, that ranks first in teachers' salaries, third 
in percent of pupils finishing high school, second in expenditures per 
pupil, and fourth in the proportion of teachers holding a bachelor's de- 
gree could probably be considered among the better state school systems. 
A state at the opposite end of the scale on these factors in all proba- 
bility would be among the lowest one-fourth of systems in quality. 


Those who have been using this report will find that this year's edi- 
tion incorporates some of the data from the 1960 Census. Many of the data 
which eventually will be available from the Census are not included be- 
cause reports as yet are not available. In all probability Rankings of 
the States next year will be affected to a much greater extent by data 
available from the new Census. 


The reader will note that some tables contain figures for the Canal 
zone, Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. At the request of edu- 
cators in these areas, these data have been included whenever they were 
available. 


SAM M. LAMBERT 
Director, Research Division 


{Committee staff note: Four tables pertaining to population, age 65 and over, infant 
mortality, and presidential voting statistics, have been deleted from the following. ] 
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1—Median School Years Completed by Persons 25 2—Percent of Population 25 Years of Age ond 
Years of Age and Older, 1950 Older with Less Than Five Years of Schooling, 
1950 
Le Utah. ies ckosk tute Foe es 12.0 Be.” “POWa: citeeeswetesscnana tie aus wie ws 3.9%, 
28: (CME ONS one Gevaieede eens 11.6 28 OFC ROM: co: s.c.9 iis Scdyecede orssce: scare ete ievn 4.3 
33, NeVad ayo bee oa ee Seon wawe 11.5 So Wtah.. see eioies Ania dtbiw eae abe 4.3 
Ge ALOS Ka) le eek 2 aye WS Soa eke ee 11.3 4. Idaho ...... i tosser i. es, acd eho euewer ela 4.7 
5. Washington .............-.04.. 1l.2 5. Washington .........ceeeeeeee 4.7 
6. Wyoming ..... ce eee eee eee 11.1 6. Nebraska ....... ec cee ee ew eee 4.4 
7. Colorado ....... eee aes are er 10.9 Vis KANSAS eos eie eles e eee ive eter 5.0 
8. MassachusettS ..... cece eee 10.9 8. Vermont. . 6 eseen sie wlsleie nace 5.5 
G2. CORE BON ios cee eA wee cele Os 10.9 9. Wyoming ..... 0... cece eees 5.7 
10 pF: 5 Co Ree a 10.6 10. Minnesota ............- eee eee 5.8 
ll Kans OS esi. eee Sib tees ease ew BS 10.2 ll South Dakota ................ 5.8 
12 DUAL MO 5 ooo seeds iinet le! Siar oe ace OHS eves 10.2 L232). (MONG ARAL ss Sieceressie: geod ae sewed 6.3 
13. MONCana cic ccw ees wecwee sve sae 10.1 13. New Hampshire ............... 6.3 
1G. (N@B YASS. 55652 ooo: ernie eases bs 10.1 1Gs. ANAL ANS: oie db eee a ws ie ce Cae 6.6 
VS is APE ZOMN A ois ocd eee ae. Sasoreresa oh 10.0 VS MAL ecece cca tecere, leis lace haere os 6.7 
LO.- “VETMONEG: ose sees be slow ed steers 10.0 16. Calafornia .....c cee e ewe weee 6.8 
17.) Michigan ..... cc ee cece eee eee 9.9 72 NOVAS 0c ce ce ieie co ive ene ee ws 6.5 
18. ONLO: Sie sees seers dee eels 9.9 V8. (ONTO: soe 5b 5 ele Os Se ese ees 6.9 
19. Connecticut 2... ... cece cece eee 9.8 19 Colorado isc cisctaie te el cide eae 7.1 
20%. DOT aware: iii obs a owree seis ene 9.8 20. WLSCONSAN 1... cece ee eee ee eee 7.2 
Qe BROWS i. ois sic ee Siete teecdie os eeyetereaiele ees 9.8 21. Michigan ........ cee cece nee 7.5 
22. New Hampshire ................ 9.8 22%. (DLUENOLS: 6056 ergrecdisi aieiets, cttecae 7.5 
2356 CPL OF AGS: aie 6 ecchecssetueig se og sae wares 9.6 23. MasSachuseCtS ........eceeeee 7.9 
24. Indiana ....... bs Bi cpa evaye ew teleselels 9.6 24. MAiSSOUTL woe eer ce enone naene 8.4 
258. (NOW: YOrk.. oie i iceselee es eee Mee oie 9.6 25. North Dakota .....c cee ee enee 8.8 
265) LDLIN OVS: - oie ected es Oe ere ees 9.3 26 Connecticut wc... ee eee rece wees 8.9 
27. New Jersey ... cece ec ee we eeee 9.3 27. New Jersey ......cc cence eens 9.2 
28. New Mexico ...... Bierend cate caxense-esere 9.3 28. Pennsylvania ......cee ee eees ; 9.4 
29. Rhode Island ...........2.-.006 9.3 29. New York 2... ...c cece eee evens 9.5 
30. Texas ...... wtecevecetatancvs Gneders scnsene 9.3 30, Delaware ......c cece cece wenn 9.7 
31. Rhode Island ............. ae 9.7 
32, Maryland .........222.02000-. 10.9 
SR ETO Ree One Dy CN Siete ides 39, Ok Vahouasac haceu save veoneuee 10.9 
a Wisnciere eee “800 8 states and D.C. «+--+. 11.0 
33. Pennsylvania ...........4- baa 9.0 
34. Maryland ..... a aifas erode asleuels, Savenevers 8.9 34. Alaska ... ccc cece wee e ewe e ees 12.9 
35. South Dakota .........0ee eee, 8.9 35. West Virginia ..........-000- 13.7 
36. Wisconsin .......ccccesrencees 8.9 36. FOr da. 566k cece ote nee oe 13.5 
37. MiSsOurdi 2... ccc ewe eee ee ewe ee 8.8 37. APRON? 260i BRE os eae 14.2 
BB.6 HAWaL Lc tereiiinss. 6k soe eee ews 8.7 3B! TOXaS 0. tee isa ee Sie ea aired aes 15.8 
39. North Dakota .......... cee oees 8.7 39.5 KEMCUCKY? 6fecedieccssceie sree boo sy eiels 16.8 
GO. Virginia ....... ccc cece eee eee 8.5 40. Virginia ....... ccc cece ee eee 17.5 
41. West Virginia ...............- 8.5 G1. New Mexicod .... cece cece vee 18.0 
G2. Kentucky 1... ccc cece rene cence 8.4 42. Tennessee ..... ccc eee e ec ene ee 18.3 
G3. Tennessee ..... ccc eccceecves 8.4 43. AKkANSAS ... cece eee eee eens 19.8 
GQ. Arkansas ........ cece eeene ae 8.3 44. North Carolina ...........6.. 21.1 
4S. Mississippi ....... bv sates. cuantcase’ 8.1 45. Alabama onic ees ee eet 22.6 
46. Alabama ........ be sane wSe3 8a 7.9 G6. Hawali co.cc ec es ceeveccecnes 23.9 
47. North Carolina ...........00- 7.9 G7. Georgia ........ ccc eens sevee 26,2 
48. Georgia ...... ards vasevejansa ret ecarel's 7.8 G8. Mississippi ...........-.00-, 25.2 
49. Louisiana ........... eee Pee 7.6 49. South Carolina .............. 27.4 
50. South Carolina ............... 7.6 50. Louisiana ....... Scavetaherelsereveuete 28.7 
Canal Zone .........-.. oe re 9.9 Canal Zone ........ 2c ee eeevee 9.2 
GUAM. oo. ccceseccaees Cee pare oe . 8.4 OL VY: | Pee ane ne nem re eee 29.3 
Puerto Rico ......... cece ec eee 3.7 Puerto Rico ..........2.0008. 64.8 
Virgin Islands ............... 6.2 Virgin Islands ..... eee ere 27.9 


Ref. 17, Table 20; ref. 18. Ref. 17, Table 20; ref. 18. 
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3—Percent of Population 25 Years Old and Older 
with at Least Four Years of High School, 1950 


Ts, Utah: cdc eis oe Se pe oa ee «>» 48.9% 
2. California .............. wees 46.1 
BAD aKa: 5555s dees eee tine ete a 45.2 
QB. Nevada 2... ccc cc cc ee tenes 44.9 
5. Washington .................. 43.7 
6. Wyoming ...........4.4. eveeew “4352 
7. Colorado .... ccc cece eee c eens 42.5 
8. Oregon ..... ccc cece cee cees --- 42.0 
9. Massachusetts ..........0.- «» 41.6 
LO%. <Ldahio ise 5h ie 4e.sd6 Sine eles eea% 40.0 
Libs “KMS: occ: boos 50 ois SE BG Sec 39.5 
12. Montana cose os eeiien ee seks 39.0 
13. Nebraska ......... rete pies GS we 38.5 
WGe ATLZONE 6 06h 6 568 oe ese se See eae 37.7 
1S. Lowa: site sede ee tee iiies ; 37.4 
16%. “MA LN@y <65 10 ite dice ie seal sis wie sees 36.9 
L7e VOMMONG. ofs icici oka o% 36.6 
18. New Hampshire ............... 36.3 
19. Connecticut ........... cee eee 36.2 
20%, “OWLO. Sw cnwaie ed beeiee eee awies 35.6 
21. Indiana ...... ieee suace ee we eet 35.1 
22% — PIOELA: ei, oe sece Sed sieve Be tieseva eseve- 34.8 
23... (NEW YORK... coe dee esi aloe ia eves 34.7 
cv. Mimnesota ........ cc cece eee 34.6 
2S. New Mexico ..... ccc ec eee eee 34.2 
26. Michigan ......... ccc ccecens 34.1 
27. Lllinois ......... ere re 34.0 
28. South Dakota .............0.. 34.0 
29. New Jersey ......... ccc ee eeee 33.9 
30. Delaware ......... ccc cee wenn 33.8 
48 states and D. C. ......... 33.3 
31. Wisconsin ............ Bevel a fei 33.1 
32. Oklahoma ..... @ edeld oie Geis ei susie tore 33.0 
33. Hawaii ....... Sievee 26 W288 idewene 3162 
34. Pennsylvania ....... sPepahenetetre.te 31.2 
35. Maryland ..............6... --. 30.9 
36. Rhode Island ..........0..c00. 30.7 
37. North Dakota ............000. 30.3 
38, Texas 2... cc ccccccecccce esee. 29.9 
39s) MLSSOUTE) o.cciisc Seles See a8 29.8 
40. Virginia ........... ap b0 wievevore 28.2 
41. West Virginia ............... 24.5 
42. “TENNESSEE. 60-0 vices see we eles ewee 24.3 
43. Kentucky ......-....0000- eee 21.9 
44. Loudsiana ....... cc ee cee cee 21.6 
+5. Mississippi ...............2. 21.5 
MO. AKkAnSaS ...... cc cece w ccc cens 21.2 
47. Alabama ........ccccccccccces 21.0 
48. North Carolina .............. 20.5 
9s GOORQLA cio sceceidig alate tie seat a ace ele 20.4 
50. South Carolina .............. 18.6 
Canal Zone ..... Re Er ee ee 22.5 
Guam ..... sreliesdi bos erereceae* eters orotate 31.5 
Puerto Rico ........ ei eteieiene eye 7.0 
Virgin Islands .............. 10.6 
Ref. 17, Table 20; ref. 18. 
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4—Percent of Population 25 Years Old and Older 
with at Least Four Years of College, 1950 


OOn aU SF WH — 


Ref. 


California ....... cece cece 8.1% 
Colorado: e's i ccescies ok 2 hwiere oe 8.1 
Utah sess ascieteeicieis eee es wees eo 4 7.6 
ACL ZONE. 666666 6 Wa 68 7.4 
NOW: YOU. a5 i See teens OOS ee 7.4 
Alaska: 2053 rede taiwbe ne tus 7.3 
Delaware. osicceicesie Oe ee cists os ees’ 7.3 
NOV Gd 8. G5le6si506 58 Wiesel oh dud eave eae 7.3 
MassachusettS ....cccceeccccee 7.2 
Washington ...........cecneeee 7.2 
Wyoming ............- oe 6 tieanereie 7.1 
Connecticut ... cece eee c eee eaee 7.0 
Maryland ........0. ee cececscee 7.0 
New Mexico ... ccc cere cece ce veee 6.9 
New Jersey ....... cece cece oes 6.8 
QFE BOM 206i cheeses ed eee S aw ews 6.6 
Florida? 0245. c4560d ved sc iiees 6.3 
VLE SLOLE: oid ccscaner ite eds ansie oe ore sees 6.3 
Oklahoma ...........e0002- wees O62 
Hawa ld. 6: o.c sees wos a Sere casa ees 6.1 
MOn Gana: seis eb ie eters ie BS 6.1 
KanSas 2 siiiseedss dee aie reitets osacdea: 6.0 
New Hampshlre ..........s.500. 6.0 
TOXAS.b6 oe sfesein: o Srsieiits Soecescle sere’ 6.0 
48 states and D. C. .......... 6.0 
TLVLNOLS ose wise ose eieisrenecs 6858 5.9 
VETMONG 352556550 aie eae Sake es 5.9 
Rhode Island ..........- tivees:., S58 
OWL aceieiene O60 eve. seve i oe 6s sete haere 5.7 
Minnesota ......... siien.ctate Gieiee - 5.6 
Idaho .......... bide idtecdelaece “Sed 
Pennsylvania ...........00 0008 5.4 
South Carolina ............00. 5.4 
Wisconsin ...... eer oetstareuecs 5.4 
Michigan ............. ofa eras etasae 5.3 
Tridiana oak ieee ese Saree eis 5.2 
Nebraska. éic cee SS Secs eee hereee 5.1 
LOWE. a5 7056.15 faye ioe ceed oreo reo 5! oes 5.0 
MisSSOUFL ...... cece cece eres 5.0 
North Carolina ......ecceceeee 5.0 
South Dakota ......... eee nee 4.9 
Main ei0ale sie eteec sk Selene oe etal 4.8 
LOULS LAN oes bcd ec eeecee eid of elaelete- 4.7 
Georgia .... cer ccc cree cccnee 4.5 
North Dakota ........00e ec eeee 4.5 
West Virginia ........... See bd 4.3 
Tennessee ....... ccc enrcceceee 4.1 
Kentucky .....cc cece cee o nc eee 3.8 
Mississippi .........5. ee eeeee 3.8 
Alabama’ os .5 eine Seceed SS oe ete 3 3.6 
ATKANS AS i555 65 iia ein ela ene 3.1 
Canal Zone ....... cece cen cecce 7.2 
Gai 255 hb ah ea ha ea OS es -.» 4.6 
Puerto RicO .... cece ecw eee 1.8 
Virgin Islands ............ ai 2.8 


17, Table 20; ref. 18. 
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3—Percent of Selective Service Registrants Failing 6—Percent of Population 14 Years Old and Older 
the Mental Test, 1959 Unable to Read and Write, 1950 
Vis) SLOW: eecdv edie 8.6 ieee is 6S ee ee ar 5.6% 1 LOWAY io eiese vets: £5568 ese diieinfrnie é 0.9: 
2. Washington ...........0000- ae 5.7 2. Nebraska) siicseicecccn eaten ews 1.2 
3. Minnesota ........ce rene eeees 5.8 3:5. OTE BON: sie die wide se we Oi ee eR 1.2 
4. Montana ........ ccc eee eee 6.6 4 Td and? 2s cisca esos soe os eee he ek 1.3 
Ss (Utah <s4cvinte eine eee ohare 7.0 5 Kansas: oi. bien tee es aeievare eens 1,3 
6. Oregon ............. ere ye ee are 8.0 6. . Washington ......... Sarewa lea aie ey 1,3 
Bes, CT AAO sess 5 bee SOSA Sars eiere 8.2 
8. Wyoming ........ Sieh airarie ioe dieys ace e 8.7 Vee Utany sec sae eee be ae ee ees 1.4 
9. South Dakota .............. ie 9.2 8. Minnesota ......... wt eee ak es 1.5 
LO. Kan$@$.iesiiic cain vecows vesex “LOe1 9 South Dakota ............. ‘ 1.5 
ll. North Dakota ............. ee 10.4 10 Tndiana. 5 260s seas Slee ob bee 1.7 
12. Nebraska ....... S igfeseletees ooee. 10.8 ll. Vermont ...... cee eee cee ewes 1.7 
13. Wisconsin ............ oie Soo ates 11.2 12. Wisconsin .......... a. sSekeleresce’s. . G7 
14. Vermont ..... cee cece cece eee 12.1 
15. New Hampshire ............... 12.6 13. Wyoming .......... wifes sorlecbod lane euete 1.7 
16. Colorado ............ cece 12.7 14. Montana ....... Said bieliace Beneter'sis%e' 1.8 
17.) Indiana .......... ccc cee eee 13.0 V9. COR LO 6b ied sete See ers 5s: Bera ee se eueee’s » 1.9 
18. Michigan ..........cc cece eee 13.3 16. Colorado ...............0008- - 2.0 
19. Oklahoma ..............0cc00e 13.3 17. Maine ........... SgeCe eed eevauelens . 2.0 
20)... ONLOS 6 si6 ee a see SS Sede Sieve 15.7 18. Michigan etal Gai ase Oia Wt ete ante se-s 2.0 
21. Massachusetts ...... siieeevsscs, VOCO 
22:5... MAINE: i526 Gienk oki wistets ee bees 16.1 19. New Hampshire ..........-0000, 2.0 
23%. Alaska. occ ities 18.2 20... -MisSSOUTrL 2 cise ce see os 2.1 
24. Missouri ....... ccc ccc ee eee 18.5 21. California ethane lovee Slevess evel e Biss 2.2 
250 “N@VEd A: 6% 6.008 62% bce ed wea 18.6 22. Nevada ........... 60) esa s-e ave ie oe 2.2 
26. Pennsylvania ............-000- 19.3 23. Illinois .......... aha e.dvavevateve aye 2.3 
27. Connecticut ..... ble hiscondte Mostene 20.5 24. North Dakota .........0.20008 . 2.3 
28. California ...........c0cee -. 20.6 
2956 SHA WELL: dices es. 68s 08 6 Sys eee Sadia 21.4 25. Oklahoma ...........0c.eeeee-. 2.5 
30. New Mexico ..............0. --- 21.4 26. Delaware .............. eelarece eis. eae 
31. Rhode Island ................ 21.9 27. Maryland ......... cece wee eeee . 2,7 
32. Maryland ........ Se Wotewhieiete, Lead 28. Pennsylvania ..........e0000-. 2.7 
33. Lllinois ............. Biwi, 24s5 29. Massachusetts ............+-.. 2.8 
Bhs, “TOKAS: fo 50i6) iste lee csiaen aidan Sine. wees - 24.6 30. New Jersey ........ cece ee eeees 2.9 
31. Connecticut .........e20ce00e- 321] 
BOIS CS PER ANE Dil searnke aac: “2eat 32. Rhode Island ..............4-. 3.1 
Seo Meee aes 68 states and D.C. .-.++ ++. 3.2 
37. New Jersey ....... Bop Wiel eieie'e’e ee 26.1 
38. West Virginia ........... eee. 27.6 33 NOW YOTK:.60:25 0 Goad see eeloe seas 3.5 
39. Delaware ...... ee ea ee 28.9 34. West Virginia .............06. 3.5 
40. Tennessee ..... aievetent ovessoe deere’, 29:56 356: “FlOtida- coc Seeiceea eae o:arel stints 3.9 
41. Virginia ........... eeeaee eo. 32.1 36. Kentucky ......... cece eoee wees 4.3 
42. Kentucky ...........66% Pare 35.6 
43. Georgia .........00- eis wiereidiete’e) § SOc L 37. Tennessee ..... etal doiGa ahaa es Be cermas 4.7 
44. Florida .......... Seite -- 40.0 S85 VAP RINLE? fos eecaiee eawle eee’ 4.9 
45. North Carolina ......... eeeee 40.9 39. Arkansas ...... aias6 la vaie, Soe ee aa'etans 5.0 
46. Arkansas ...... ee ee ee ~-- 43.8 40. Texas .......... a oes avecevare werden | DG 
47. Alabama .....ccececccceccesee 45.0 41 North Carolina ...........005- 5.5 
48. Louisiana ..... algsar Siloface ateh ee ee. 50.0 42 Alabama) ooiiiess sie sd erie bo tseieeece 6.2 
49. Mississippi ............. eee 53.4 
50. South Carolina ........ eosess 61.9 43. Arizona ........200- Saeeiawas., “Ove 
44. New Mexico .......... ate Suave eas 6.6 
Guam (including Mariana WS... “GlORBLA ede ser eade eve aaewees 6.9 
Islands) ...........+.-. -2+ 34.6 46. Mississippi ..........0.0.00e- 72 
Puerto Rico (including Cana 47. South Carolina ............ eer a 
Zone and Virgin Islands) .. 9.9 48. Louisiana ..... Aled alee Siclanea-aiececd 9.8 


Ref. 19, Table 2. Ref. 8, p. 2. 
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7—Estimated School-Age Population (5-17), 1960 


50 states and D. u. ..... 45 ,043 ,000 

1. New York ..........0000.- 3,729,000 

2. California .............. 3,712,000 

Be. TOKAS® acc. c sleet be bse Ses 2,659 ,000 

4. Pennsylvania ............ 2,658 ,000 

Bo: © OW LO 50s o ois ok 6 wie Winks terare 2,446,000 

6. Illinois ........ eeeeeess 2,404,000 

7. Michigan ..........eceeee 2,149,000 

8. New Jersey ......ccceeeee 1,385,000 

9. North Carolina .......... 1,278,000 

10. Indiana ..........00ccaee 1,215,000 
Lis. Florida: 22638 .44.248.0,0/00.0% 1,136,000 
12. Massachusetts ..... Sa2deee 1,105,000 
13. Georgia .....ceccccscceee 1,095,000 
14. Virginia ...............2. 1,051,000 
15. Missouri ........cccceees 1,024,000 
16. Wisconsin ..........0006- 1,021,000 
17. Tennessee ............... 930,000 
18. Louisiana ...... Sree sere ater 912,000 
19. Alabama ........ ie: dca 5e, B08 899 ,000 
20. Minnesota ........ on6 ene eleve 890,000 
21. Kentucky ....... aarti aters er 828,000 
22. Maryland .......... Se eielere 794,000 
23. South Carolina ...... beseee 734,000 
24. Washington .............. 732,000 
255 “LOWA. cca wii's gieee a teie o's Sg oS 705 ,000 
26. Mississippi ........... 629 ,000 
27. Connecticut .......eceeee 563,000 
28. Oklahoma .........0.0000. $60,000 
29:00 (KANSAS | ee tiels oe ole wards stecaras $50,000 
30. West Virginia ........... 525,000 
31. Colorado .............4.. 466 ,000 
32. Oregon ...... cc eee seeeees 464 ,000 
33. ATKANBAS ...cscceceececes 463,000 
34. Nebraska ....cccccecceees 367 ,000 
35. AYLizona ...cecessveeeee arte 339 ,000 
36. Utah ........... eaeeet ire 267 ,000 
37. New Mexico ...c.cseesceee 263 ,000 
38s MAING: occ sis. s ears ei sees 237,000 
39. Rhode Island ............ 201,000 
40. South Dakota ..........6. 189 ,000 
41. Montana ......ccccccccces 187 ,000 
42. Idaho ...... owaseieueve vesaieree 185,000 
43. North Dakota ............ 180,000 
44. Hawaii ..... Sie Rierei eats ore 67s 172,000 
45. New Hampshire ........... 140,000 
46. Delaware ....... Bere Bisne eco 117,000 
47. Vermont ..... cece cc cceee 94,000 
48. Wyoming .. U sioua signet, aners 90,000 
49. Nevada ...... ee rouse 76,000 
50. Alaska ........ bile ees 60,000 
Puerto RICO ...cecevccees 759 ,000 


Ref. 14, p. 4. 
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u—Pupil-Teacher Ratio in Public Elementary and 


Secondary Schools, Fall 1959 


1. South Dakota ...... fawuse ere ew secate 
2. North Dakota ......... re ee 
3. Nebraska ...... pean one seve b ed evelie Sel ace 
4G. Wyoming ...... ccc cee r cree is 
5. Montana ......... eT are eo 
6s Kansas scsi hes cele Se ee ewee ks 
Vii TOWG seid alee esd Barco oscar Sie wie ane 
8. Delaware .........6. eh Pita) ae aires 
Oe | Alaska cscs 6 bcesb be awiniete are sesh ors 
10. Vermont ........0e 200. Seid ee ter's 
ll. Washington ......... cece eeeees 
12. TIMMAOLS: 2. ies ci eee eiean ss 
13, New Jersey ...... ccc cee cn cons 
14. New York ...... ccc ec cease aceite fae 
15. Colorado .......ccceeee ore 6480 
16. New Hampshire ..........2000-- 
17. Oregon ........... $e Gt atet ener 6: 6295820 
18. Connecticut ........... Saiele 4040 
19 N@Vada 2565106 0 s6 we See he ee ew 
20. Minnesota ....ccccecscnccscees 
21. MassachusettS .....-.e00ee eee 
22s MAINO 65 oo cncd 8 esesd Seats wes Sie oy eee ts 
23. WISCONSIN 2... cece eee rercccneee 
24. Michigan .........c ccc seecsace 
25. New Mexico .... cc cece ccccveeee 
26. Rhode Island ........ccccceoese 
27.3 Wdaho vc wile cece wees s 
50 states and D. C. .........6. 
28. -PLOTIda: 6:6 cies aves eee eens ‘ 
29. Louisiana ... cece cncesccctcne 
30. Maryland ........ ee 
Bike ~ TOK aS. esr eeieve beens Sars s ha eke Seerete 4 de 
32. Kentucky ............. sever oseiareie 
33. Virginia .............. fal aarecete 
34. Pennsylvania .......... Soatolecere te 
c lp SE 0), > > PE ee a ara 
36. Oklahoma .............. eee eee 
37. West Virginia .............00- 
3B. TONnN@S8Oe 6 viens vieceaeiw 6 cco enecers-eves 
39:5. APL ZONA. 656050 655 Gee ons 3.654 Sel wel ete- ews 
40. Indiana ......c cs ceceeeee aiesavles 
G1. North Carolina .........c..e0. 
42. Missouri ..........66. sive eeetececeus 
43. Utah .......... Sie evs) wah 0 tohe ere 
44 South Carolina ..........e500- 
45. Georgia ..........-2 eee ofoaielie 
46. California .......ccceceecee ae 
QP “Hawatt. 6 gicss ecaceve Se ecace awe eves rare 
48... Alabama. ois isco 6 sec 0s sr9 0. b0casee 
49 Arkansas ........ Siete iafaldvegss 7h 
50. Mississippi ........ esi shetase eas aes 
Canal Zone ......e.ceeeeee éiecets 
Guam ......e0005- afadé-abietace wlhecets 
Puerto Rico ......... svavelens aceete 


Virgin Islands ............6.. 


Ref. 20, p. 14. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


y—Estimated Public Elementary- and Secondary- 
Schoo! Enrollment, 1960-61 


SO states and D. C. ..... 37,244,284 

l. California .............. 3,600 ,000 
2s. Ne@w York -64:5.525.0.4.055448% 2,910,000 
Me VTO@XAS oh wee Rhee ees 2,129 ,967 
Oe ORLO! sae hice ch hei eae ees 1,958 , 682 
S. Pennsylvania ...........4- 1,950,591 
6. Lllinois ................ 1,750,779 
7. Michigan ............0.. - 1,664,740 
8. North Carolina .......... 1,120,000 
96 “PlOride: 366i bcc eswieees 1,085,247 
10. New Jersey ............4- - 1,050,000 
Li. Indiena 2.3.0 Osea cies 1,018,000 
12. Georgia .......cecseeeeee 969 ,099 
13. Massachusetts ........... 903 ,000 
14. Virginia is... ccescescees 879 ,500 
15. Missouri ............008. 840,723 
16. Tennessee ......... oes e a 824,000 
17. Alabama ............... ‘ 805 ,250 
18. Wisconsin ............... 725 ,000 
19. Louistana ....... ccc cece 714,000 
20. Minnesota .......-.00. 00% 700 ,000 
21. Kentucky .............08. 667 ,720 
22. Washington .............. 644 ,900 
23. South Carolina .......... 619 ,600 
24. Maryland ..............6- 607 ,363 
25, Lowa ........... aiieial-ci.ev.eleie le 597,955 
26. Mississippi ...... Se oiielewis 575 ,000 
27. Oklahoma ......... aeatereee’s 539 ,000 
28. Kansas ........ sie dae aes 493,000 
29. Connecticut .......... ae 480 ,000 
30. West Virginia .......... ‘ 457,000 
31. Arkansas ..... eer a 423 ,040 
32. Oregon ...... ccc cece eens 397 ,298 
33. Colorado ...........00-8. 380,500 
34. Arizona .........0.6 tibia ues 330 ,000 
35. Nebraska ..........02000. 283 ,000 
36. Utah ....c. cece eee en eeee ‘ 243,771 
37. New Mexico ........ec000. 241,753 
BB. (MALS: rire Sieslootein Bie wiarecee es : 204 ,783 
39. Idaho. cesiiccvieekicdceesed ve 167,725 
40. South Dakota ...... Parteners 153,200 
41. Montana Siete tik wie iove aia 144 , 836 
42. Hawaii ....... ee eee eis2e 144 , 692 
43. North Dakota ............ 137 ,800 
44. Rhode Island ............ 131,513 
45. New Hampshire ........... 105 ,706 
46. Wyoming .....cc ee ceecaee 83,700 
47 Delaware ...............4. 82,206 
48. Vermont ..... lg arc sevens oxeleveds 74,891 
49. Nevada ..........-..2000e 72,250 
50. Alaska . cane vbaVeuaatiete 42,400 
Canal Zone .........c000% 11,443 

GUAM occ cccessecsccernes 14,978 
Puerto Rico ..........-. ee $73,110 
Virgin Islands .......... 7,125 


Ref. 2, p. 21 


and 32. 


10—Estimated Public Elementary- ond Secondary. 


School Enrollment os Percent of School-Age 
Population, 1960-61 


Ls. (ATLZONG oss. c ries eee eee eee ew 8 97.39, 
2: Callfommia. «.i.25 00s sn wie wes 97.0 
3. Oklahoma .......... cc cee cee 96.3 
Qi. (PIOTIda: oscse ieee eo esse 95.5 
5S. (Nevada ... cece ecw cere ence eee 95.1 
6. Wyoming ............ eee eee 93.0 
7. New Mexico ........... cee eee 91.9 
8. Arkansas ........ ccc wee eaee 91.4 
9. Mississippi ..........e.00 eee 91.4 
PO (UtCalns cisediedicacet ee ene: 9 Sk | 
VES TAO! sci headin ee alee es RS 90.7 
V2. KONS as. ooic ced Hewie eee hee as 89.6 
3. Alabama 2... cee eee eee 89.3 
14. Tennessee ......ccccececccece 88.6 
15... -GeOrge la. 660s ni hee eS ve wees 88.5 
16. Washington ..........ceee eens 88.1 
17. North Carolina ...........00. 87.6 
18. West Virginia .........0..00. 87.0 
V9: “Maine: cscs ee ee ws eleva Bele . 86.4 
20. Oregon ..... cc ee eee eves coevese 85.6 
21. Connecticut ..... & eiesbt oe eae Byes 85.3 
22) TOWE: ib bes Os Sa eRe wees 84.8 
23. South Carolina ............0- 84.4 
26.. Hawadd. 6 sciev- ein Henan eeeee 84.1 
25ic Tanddama: bocce dies cea’ eeesee 83.8 
26. Virginia ..... cc ccc eee eee 83.7 
50 states and D. u. ........ . 82.7 
27. Missouri ........ cece eee ween = 82.1 
28. Colorado .....cccccceseseeeee 81,7 
29. Massachusetts .......00.e000, 81.7 
30. South Dakota ............. os 81.1 
31. Kentucky ........ jiecaeewew cs 80.6 
325. JONLO:. 6:8 occ Siw oi ee data etr eels 80.1 
SS TOK AS.. oseie lave: siotatel Sie) cease eeeee 80.1 
34. Vermont ............- Bieta: Seelcene, 79.7 
35. Minnesota ........... Senecio tester’ 78.7 
36. Louisiana ....... ccc cece eee 78.3 
37. New York ....ceeeeee tvsccaccan 780 
38. Michigan ............. bree bate 77.5 
39... MONCANA: 00k eid ee das Beas 77.5 
40. Nebraska ...... ecgrie yeieteYerarehe eue7a 77.1 
41. North Dakota .......... cee 76.6 
42. Maryland ........cceereeeeene 76.5 
43. New Jersey ....... cc cee ewes 75.8 
44. New Hampshire ...........000. 75.5 
GS. Pennsylvania ........... esecear 73.8 
46. Illinois ............ Sotacene orate 72.8 
G7. WASCONSEN 2... cece ecw ee ere nee 71.0 
48. Alaska .....eceeccaese sjeraiatrececs 70.7 
49. Delaware ....... F sees ake 70.3 
50. Rhode Island ............0-8 . 65.4 
Puerto Rico ...... ale weerds eee 229 


Ref. 2, p. 21. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


11—Percent of Change in Public Elementary- and 


ans Om WR = 
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50. 


Ref. 


Secondary-School Enrollment, 1950-51 to 
1960-61 


Nevada 2... ccc censccsccene +177 .9% 
Alaska Se laden hie Athenee re. ahs +165.0 
Florida: si03 sede e045 4bo esa +128.0 
ALLZONG. o65 os eA ieee ees +127.6 
Califormia ........ cece cece + 95.1 
Colorado ... ccc eee we eens + 75.3 
Maryland ....... cc ecceeeece + 74.5 
Delaware ........ cc eee eens + 71.3 
Connecticut ....... ie sete - + 69.6 
OWL. 6 eee ses eS Ges + $7.1 
Michigan ......... ale wiere wees + 56.0 
New Mexico .........2.c cece + 55.0 
Washington ........eeceeees + 54.7 
Hawaii oo... ccc cece ee ee + 53.9 
New Jersey ............000- + 52.6 
OLE BON oie eee Se cco le wg OSS + 51.6 
TEXAS) cs sh eslees ees sis eleeres, 6 + 50.6 
VCany iso 6e cheese be ae eee + 49.6 
Indiana .......... ccc ween + 47.5 
New Hampshire ............. + 46.8 
N@W YOUR: so565.0 86h 8 So Siete oe + 46.2 
Massachusetts ............- + 45.9 
ViPRIN LA: cocci els are ete + 45.6 
WISCONSIN 2... cece eee c renee + 45.6 
LIMIno1s? 6 ictosd Sse ese eek + 45.4 
50 states and D.C. ....... + 44.3 
Minnesota ........0..c eevee + 42.9 
Louisiana ........... ee eens F G252 
Kansas ..........0.. eels taige's - + 39.3 
Wyoming ........0.. cece eens) & 37.2 
Rhode Island .............. + 35.6 
Montana .........200.00% sain 35.6 
Idaho ........ saeteieeeewie: “S553 
Georgia .............. eoeee + 31.9 
Vermont .......... Sie ates ees - + 29.1 
MaLN€ 6.0 068 vee. eae te weeeee: 2858 
South Dakota ............ «. 27.7 
Missouri .........- ehkeeyatev sane + 26.2 
South Carolina ............ + 23.2 
North Carolina ............ + 23.1 
LOWB: oie 58c0 580.6 Wb Siesecetabe ea ete - + 23.0 
Pennsylvania .............4.4 + 22.5 
Nebraska ..........cc cece - + 22.0 
Tennessee .......... waJe s-S.eic + 21.9 
Kentucky .......0e..cees eee $19.4 
North Dakota ...........00. + 18.8 
Oklahoma ...........0000- «> + 18.5 
Alabama ........ wiestessaee 18.0 
Mississippi ..... eeeene eoee & 727 
West Virginia ........ cooee + 3.2 
Arkansas ........00s0008 ~-. > 8.6 
Canal Zone ....cccecceeeeee H+ 27.1 
Guam ....cncccscees sie elie «- + 66.4 
Puerto Rico .....cc ccc w eens + 30.3 
Virgin Islands ..... ebee as + 42.5 


2, p. 21 and 32; ref. 25, p. &. 
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12—Estimated Public-School Enrollment as Percent 


of Total Civilian Population, 1960-61 


Te Utah 6 dss setrec eee FS wise 86's 27.4% 
2. Mississippi ...........-.000. 20.4 
3. South Carolina .......c.se00- 26.0 
G4. New Mexico ... ccc cece er evees 25.4 
S$. Wyoming ........ ce eee eee eee 25.4 
63. ATL ZONA ie el ONS siete Sea Bs 25.3 
y Pam < (4.7. (< 0: ne ee re 25.3 
Be. - Tdaho: <0 eo ers eee esos Biers 25.1 
9. Alabama ...........006- o Srufetece 24.6 
10. Georgia ....... cece cece eeneee 24.6 
ll. North Carolina .............4- 24.6 
12. West Virginia ............... 24.6 
13. ALKkANSAaS ...ec eee ec wee e wees 23.7 
14. Oklahoma .............2 020 0ee 23.2 
15. Tennessee ........cc cece eeees 23.1 
16. California ........ mies wreyeewe eee 22.9 
Vee. “HAWS EL: ochriesiea wee Ras sees 22.9 
18. Kansas: ic sco cow eee cere ees 22.6 
19. Washington ...........eeeeeee 22.6 
20. Oregon ...... cece e cece eee 22.5 
21. South Dakota ............008 22.5 
220 TOR SS. 55.2.5 eh MA ees ee CR we 22.2 
23:8 VAC RLOLS ese iald Sie lecsiein 9.08 Os wie oe 22.2 
24. Kentucky ....... 0... ce ee eee 22.0 
ys Mn 2) Cs) cp &: me mea ee er 21.9 
26. Louisiana ....... ccc cee ewes 21.9 
22cm TNE Lana. ooo ccstereiin e b:8F ete ad wears 21.8 
28. North Dakota ............ eee 21.8 
29. Colorado .... cece eee ween 21.7 
BOs: TOwa. 6 siete i ie eos t es 21.7 
31. Montana .......... Messe ewtetee: Sele) 
32. Michigan ............ wieleieeratve, S209 
33. Maine ..........-.6. sie eceaats wie, 212 
50 states and D. C. F 20.8 
34. Minnesota aienied Teka Belcan et eaten ae 20.5 
35. Ohio ........... dite: wat det ee teation’e 20.2 
36. Nebraska .... ccc cece ccc reese 20.1 
37. Maryland ....... ccc eee e ee eens 19.6 
38. MiSSOUESL | 6.6 eeiae oie Bk we es 19.5 
39. Vermont ... ccc ccc ween cc ecacs 19.2 
40. Connecticut .........c cece eee 18.9 
QL. ALASKA coos K. we eidele ener wel sles 18.7 
42. Delaware 2... ccc ccc ceca cncee 18.4 
43. Wisconsin .....c. ee eccecceece 18.3 
44. MassachusettsS ..........200- - 17.5 
4S. Illinois .......... cee ewww eee 17.4 
46. New Hampshire ............... 17.4 
47. New Jersey ..... a eib ee. 6s, ate oe. 17.3 
GB. New York ........ cc cece ec eeee 17.3 
49. Pennsylvania ............06.. 17.2 
50. Rhode Island ................ 15.3 
Canal Zone ...... o aaraters weer a 27.5 
GUAM a6 kere ele Sisvere cate fe erereigve Bevan 22.4 
Puerto Rico .......... cece ees 25.9 
Virgin Islands .............. 22.3 
Ref. 2, p. 21 and 32; ref. 13, p. 3. 
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13—Estimated School-Age Population (5-17) as 


1. South Carolina ........... -.. 30.8% 
255" WEAR 610s Se eeiere 260-6 Sabet asae ere 30.0 
3. Mississippi ..............06- 28.9 
4. North Dakota ................ 28.5 
5. West Virginia ......... ardtenetane 28.2 
6. Louisiana ...... cee ce ee eee 28.0 
7. North Carolina .......... e.ee 28.0 
8. Georgia ......cccccecccscce -- 27.8 
9. South Dakota .............0.- 27.8 
LO™. “TOK aS eed oe eR eo ewe Be 27.8 
BD Vd ao eed eee hss oe ee wie ee sete 27.7 
12. Montana ....... 2... ccc ccc eee 27.7 
13. New Mexico .......cc ccc ce ces 27.7 
WG. Alabamas oi eiiccstes vee sowie 27.5 
15s. MICHIE oe d5.c:ei te Foie S's eee eats 27.5 
16. Kentucky ........ cece eee eeee 27.3 
17. Wyoming .......... ccc cece wees 27.3 
18. Hawaii ............ aegeewaiee "20d 
19. Colorado bd bw tht tierete ew woe 26.6 
20. Nevada ............ Bib Svecareleleeece 26.6 
21s Alapkas es dei eee Bee eee 26.5 
22° NAT RENLG: fois cree ace ated eae eee 26.5 
23. Delaware ......c.cccccccceves 26.2 
24. Oregon 2... cece cece cere eeee 26.2 
255 Lind Lana: os oor Siein bis ocean os 26.1 
26. Minnesota .......cc. cc eee ecee 26.1 
27. Tennessee ..... ei6.ie,.Soel ere eveuene™erlece 26.1 
28. Arizona ........c000% ae eee 26.0 
29. Nebraska .........000. keds: 326.0 
30. ArkanSaS ........cecececeeees 25.9 
31. Wisconsin ........cceceee eee 25.8 
32. Washington .............. cies. -2557 
BB. LOW eco eis hes be aot Sidieele bee ~-2D%0 
34. Maryland ...........-....004. 25.6 
35% KANSAS govcceccesercesvececedwee 2902 
36. Ohio ....... d-ecafecs'eabreie wees sis 2 2Iee 
50 states and D. CL. ......6.. 25.1 
<Y e » tS «| uP aS ee 24.5 
38. Oklahoma ........... eitustas ae.ete 24.1 
39. Vermont ..ccscccsereccccccees 24.1 
40. Illinois ........... oe easier 23.8 
41. Missouri ........ Sie sera aces See 207 
42. California ...... Wid wlere ese cose aie 23.6 
43. Pennsylvania ............- o-. 23.5 
44. Rhode Island ..............-. 23.4 
45. New Hampshire ...........0..¢- 23.1 
46. Florida ......c..ccccccceaces 22.9 
47. New Jersey ........ ee 4 we Fee 22.8 
48. Connecticut ........... cresee W222 
49. New York .......02-e eee e ene - 22.2 
$0. Massachusetts ..... SiG ode Atay does 21.5 
Puerto Rico .......0..0eee02- 34.3 


~~ mene ee 


Percent of Total Civilian Population, 1960 


Ref. 14, p. 4; ref. 13, p. 3. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


14—Percent Change in Estimated School-Age 


lil onal alll <allll andl andl alll aed 
“AO WRK OW @On OU LE WD = 


Ref. 


Population (5-17), April 1, 1957, to July 1, 
1960 


Alaska ....... 56 oes ‘ +42 . 867, 
Nevada. 4.6 csi sh ceeds wows ce +28.81 
Florida ...... eee eieetave Ree e +21.76 
Califormia ............6- o. = +20.25 
ALLZONG esas oes ire eee es +20.21 
Delaware ........ccceeee oes ¥19..39 
COlOrad0: 6. vieisc ceca See ices +16.50 
Maryland ..............6- eo. +15.57 
Michigan ........-0-cceceee +15.48 
VC ee asi els Sia Ribeee eres eteiee aes +14 .59 
Ohio ........... Sele Aisie Greets +14.57 
New Jersey ....... dele cisrare-ae +14 .56 
Texas ....... Sree Sencar Sarkar +14.51 
Connecticut ..... Saher aimee evan’ +14.20 
Washington .......-- ce eeee +13.66 
KANSAS) isis 6b Sew ered io eis +13.17 
Indiana 2606s ed oe idee #13.13 
New Mexico .......... aeidsaikhs +12.88 
Illinois .......... a Sake arieies +12.65 
Hawaii ...... ois Sesto ter aveterarels +12 .42 
OVE BON: ce eles eieeisieérnw olé 68%, Sees +#12.35 
50 states and D. u. ....... +11.61 
Wisconsin .......cce ee eeeee +11.46 
Montana ..... thveavsatescves “FLLS1 
Louisiana ......... saseeees #11.22 
Wyoming ............ coeeeee #11.11 
Virginia ci ccsecicteesets -. 11.10 
Rhode Island ....... coceeee €11.05 
New York ........... sicdeeee. “#1095 
Nebraska ......0.eeeee+-4- $10.88 
Minnesota ........0.6 ate +10.70 
Missouri ........0.-05. Seertavs + 9.52 
South Dakota ..... Siete eer oF erere + 9.25 
Pennsylvania .......... eee + 8.49 
Georgia .... ccc cece enccnce + 8.09 
Massachusetts ..........04- + 8.02 
New Hampshire ......0..-0- + 7.69 
LOWS ~ ds beso sleSieen es ise asses + 7.63 
South Carolina .......60.05 7.47 
Idaho .....c.ce00% esse. foice.fovtetace + 6.93 
North Carolina ............ + 6.68 
North Dakota Si sletia ie eieoese -- + 6.51 
) Ci) C1) cee reer eres eer + 6.28 
Tennessee .........2000- ae + 5.32 
Vermont .......c2cceccnvcce + 4.44 
Alabama .......ccc cece eees + 3.69 
Kentucky ..... ccc ccneee + 3.37 
Mississippi ............0.. + 2.95 
Oklahoma .........ccccceees + 2.38 
West Virginia ........00.6. 5 .57 
Arkansas ...ccceeceees iwetiae = 22°53 


14, p. 4; ref. 9, p. 4. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


15—Number of School-Age Children per 1,000 


Adults Aged 21-64, 1958 


Von Alaska) 35:2 lie eeGisc eS SRE Ee es 947 

2, New Mexico .......00. cc ee eecees 663 

3. South Carolina ............005. 631 

4. Mississippi ..............0208. 612 

5 MAD ZOMNA ieee ois ere aie oe we alee eels 606 

66 Utah oecanctnsieeee s iee eee seu 605 

Vise RO WGAL inne Wi iei8 6 hig We eee 088. ‘ 598 

Bi ATK ANS AB. iis oiedre we seces edie els see 569 

9. Louisiana ........ cece een ees 567 

10. AVabama. 006 .s see wees wee eae ee $64 
lila: “G@Org ba oi 8c cess escieccens isisreven 563 
12. Idaho .........eeee Sake eee Wiece 563 
13. North Carolina .............6.- 549 
14. Kentucky .......... 2c eee e ee eens 542 
15. Wyoming ......... ccc eee cece eeee 532 
16. North Dakota .......cc ccc eeeees 530 
17. West Virginia ............0000. 529 
18... “‘TONOS 90 c5b es See ens SS wie ecare we eros te. 527 
19. South Dakota ........ cc cee eeees 524 
20. Montana ....... ccc cece cence eee 523 
21. Vireinie. o2 ieee eee ees $13 
22. Tennessee ...cecccceccccscccccs 505 
23. Vermont ........ ce eee ee eee 503 
24. Colorado ........ SM Sotabrelereheserecs one 502 
ZS.” NOV GOG! v5\e575 0655.8 eee estsie Sines were ee acs 493 
26. Minnesota ......... cece ec ececee 492 
27. Washington ..........c cece weee 488 
28%. “MALMO: 6s -vie ce sceies Sew See oie eee cetene%e 486 
29. Oklahoma ........ cee ee eee ewes 485 
30. Kansas ....... ccc cee eet eee 481 
31. Michigan ............. eee eee - 480 
32s. Plorida: cscs wececkcaweavccics 479 
33. Indiana ......... gabe Seateelesty eeeeee 474 
3G. LOWS: essa ose eie ec eae ee bie eee 473 
35. Maryland ..... biacayere ei ss anes seseee 473 
36, Wisconsin ......ceeeeesccnece -» 473 
ST ORE RBON: ee hie oe ee be ee bE - 470 
$0 states and D, C. ........... 470 

38.  Californta .ieccceie eee ee ees 462 
39. Nebraska ...... cece sec e ne caee 462 
40. Delaware .....ccceccccccccceces 459 
Gke “OWLO: odd tiene a ee eee eae eats 456 
42. New Hampshire .........-eeeeees 448 
43. Missourd 2... ccc eee c eee ewe e eee 429 
44. Massachusetts ..........eceeeee 422 
GS STM EN OLB: Si ica erate os secela serene o sien 417 
46. Pennsylvania ..........--..008- 415 
47. Connecticut .......cccsvceveses 413 
48. Rhode Island ..........ceeeeees 408 
49. New Jersey ....... ccc cee cence 401 
50. New York 2... ccc cece cece sce eeee 385 
Puerto Rico ....... cs cece ccccee 772 


Ref. 7, p. 5. 
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16—Average Length of School Term in Days, 


1957-58 

Ly MESS OUTLET on ike i sie ee ince bie oe as 182.1 

Qi MAAN io isis oi 5 a Seca oe tbe Slaceie ees 181.3 

3. Pennsylvania .........-.5cee. 180.9 

4. Delaware ....... ccc cere sence 180.3 

5. New Jersey ........ eee ceveee 180.2 

Ge: “PIOUS: 5 oiers5b hes eb bie wine eis-s 180.0 

7. Georgia ..... ccc cece cece renee 180.0 

Bs  TULANOLS: eds e ssn he ta eB 88 180.0 

9. Michigan .......... cee eee weee 180.0 

10. North Carolina ...........45:5 180,0 
ll. Rhode Island ................ 180.0 
12. South Carolina ...........08. 180.0 
13. Virginia ............. eee eee 180.0 
14. Maryland ..........--.c ee eaee 179.9 
15. New Mexico ........cc cece eens 179.9 
16. Conmecticut ......cc cece eeees 179.8 
17. Louisiana ..............2 eee 179.5 
LSBs “LOWa: eee own detec e Dates 179.3 
19. South Dakota ...........2 000 179.0 
205 Hawa hl ieee isis 0b 0k fo sets erereers 178.2 
21s. COLOKAdO aie Bee Me NS ee ees 178.1 
22: KANG AB= seco ses o5. gd ge Ret etesar se leis wets 178.0 
23. North Dakota ...........-2000. 177.9 
2G 52) ORLOL s ec ei e ae ioe Role eee, ecde 1 177.9 
25. Wisconsin ....ceccerascaceces 177.9 
yx eee 0 ot -} <<) | Verena Ee 177.8 
27% Califormfa coicici i sian 177.6 
48 states and D. C. ......... 177.6 

28. ‘MOMCANG: 566.85 6 0% eased ele ote 177.3 
29. Massachusetts ...........000- 177.1 
30. Indiana ........ Sve. aay grsote ta ceney-anes » (176.5 
BV. (NOV Ad icc sie 65-6 a el ele es 176.5 
32. Nebraska ............ ccc eeeee 176.4 
33. Wyoming ....... ie teide sr eveyone Sra atenete 176.4 
34, Tennessee ........ eee eee eceee 176.3 
35. New Hampshire ............... 176.2 
36. New York ....... cee cee eee 176.1 
37s Alabama iiss sie wees S Sees 175.5 
38. Washington ..........00 ce eee 174.4 
39. Minnesota 2... cee rece ceca 174.3 
40%. ‘Uta ictrests ew neck wae Seed 174.3 
41. Arkansas ....... scocccscceecs 174.0 
cy ee > FL (> aac ge eee eae Be 174.0 
G35 “TOXO6 04s eae hs ees 173.4 
G4. Kentucky ...... cece cece ceceee 172.6 
45. Vermont ...... cee ec eee eee 172.6 
G6. ALASKA. vile kick acu os Soe wieete es 172.0 
47. Oklahoma ...........2 cc ce weee 171.8 
48. West Virginia ..........000. 171.3 
G9. (ACAZONA. 6 ea 8 ee SERA es 170.0 
50. Mississippi ................. 170.0 


U. S. Office of Education. 
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17—£stimated Average Daily Attendance as Per- 18—High-School Graduates in 1957-58 as Percent 


cent of Public-School Enrollment, 1960-61 


Dee SMOUC ANE 5 55s wcere ee eee aes ewes 96.5% l. Wisconsin ............ cc ceees 94.9" 
2. “COLOTAdO v6 dS eke eels eee ete 94.8 2. Minnesota ........ Pe ee Orie re 86.2 
3s Rawal .00660.5.446 ch wink cess 94.0 3. Califormia ...... ccc cece wees 79.7 
4, Nebraska ........ cc cece eee 94.0 4. Massachusetts .........000. os 77.6 
De SU CAN ere lis. o stecdo G5 andes, bare ote 93.6 Ss VErmont: 265 ee dee ae ieee es 77.4 
6. Delaware ..... ist: be 0 coke terd, aoarere ere 93.5 6. Nebraska ....... ccc cece ee ees 76.7 
7. Vermont ........ cc ec ce ee twee 92.6 Ti VOWS: eivie neisie d caida ee evoveusee 74.7 
8. New Hampshire ............... 92.3 8. Connecticut ..... ausiisi oh oa vsuisiele 74.6 
9. Michigan ..... Si ehe ohavdhdoerend ae «+. 92.0 9. Illinois ...... oa arte nwig dy akong eee9 73.8 
10. Minnesota ...........0 cee ceee 92.0 10. New Jersey ..........cceceees 73.3 
ll. Maryland ......... ccc cee waee 91.9 Ll. Washington .............. ee 73.2 
12. Pennsylvania ........0....00. 91.9 12. Kansas .......... Ee ee 72.8 
13. Connecticut ..... cece cece ees 91.7 13. Michigan ............ OT 72.2 
14. North Dakota ..........0c000.8 91.7 14. South Dakota ............ 000. 71.8 
15. New Jersey ...... §: Sudvenehbve sb alah 91.4 DS SUGAR: areca eee ser ane ee oe 6 eas, ates 71.3 
16. North Carolina ..........6.6.. 91.4 LG. OPO BON i.e vsiceieseie dg cteresalelnieeierese - 71.1 
17. Rhode Island ................ 91.2 17 MONCANa: ois ec eee S aes «+. 69.6 
18. West Virginia .......... venues IL-2 18. Indiana .......... cece nee 68.7 
19. Oklahoma ........... 0. ccc eevee 90.9 19. New York ..... ccc ccc ccc cw eee 68.7 
20. Wisconsin ............. eee 90.9 20. Ohio ........ Se sara Sieve sebeneoahatenonecs 68.3 
21. Tennessee .........ce eee e eens 90.8 21. Pennsylvania ............000- 68.2 
22 MAAN 5 o ie oe 55) ad Sow Sie eee wie 90.3 225. Idaho esis 68 6 We ee rdw ins 67.0 
23 LBRO 55ceos 6 sice.te aire sid 6 oe oleieee wee. a6 90.0 23. Wyoming ............. A las Suet wce - 66.6 
24. Indiana ........ ccc cee eee 90.0 24. Delaware ..... ccc eee cccenee 66.5 
255 OR10® siecde chess ke ew eee sd -.. 90.0 25. North Dakota .........-.-0.-. 66.3 
26. Washington ..........ceeveeee 90.0 26. Colorado ........ cece eww eeee 65.7 
27. Alabama .......... cc ececee »- 89.9 27. Rhode Island ............. ee. 65.7 
28 LOULS LENA: oisiieie ie Mie bie adie el es-s 89.4 
29 South Dakota .......... cere 89.4 
49 states and v. C, ......... 65.5 
50 states and D. uv. ........- 89.1 
28. New Hampshire ............... 65.1 
29. Oklahoma .......... cece ewes - 64,7 
BO TOW Sieh s eee ae iepececeracatene cose ea 8920 30. Missouri ......cccccneeeccees 62.5 
BU > CEELINOLS 6 eek os 6 Seven eeeeeee. 88.8 Bhs NOVEM isin eccissie ere NS Soares ete wares (62.5 
32. Oregon ......0.2e one soeceee. 88.8 32. Florida .......... stared eiasecacs «- 62.4 
33. Virginia ........... ohreeace Ser’ 88.7 33. Maryland ..........c00000. ae $9.7 
34. Arkansas ...... cree e ce eecees 88.4 34. Virginia ........ eiees othe renee eke - 59.1 
BSS ATOKA S 6 26ejeveilesiessissere eee etnie les eie te: ena 88.3 DD's - “TOK OG oo irisa. 6. 6 22e Srataisve ford hese tess ores) 986-3 
36. New Mexico ......... cee eee 87.9 36. Louisiana .........cc cece «ss 55.9 
37. Wyoming ......... cece cece neee 87.6 37. New Mexico ......cseseeneveeee 5569 
38. Kentucky ...........0.008. oe. 87.4 38 Arizona ........... Sraeia bleatectre 55.6 
39. Georgia ....... cc cece e eee ee 87.2 39. Maine ......... cc eee wees eee 54.7 
GO’ “KANSAS: oe 66586 ise hi oe eee eee es 87.2 40 Arkansas ......... dce'Br et ence, 08S Le 54.6 
41. California ............... ~.. 87.1 41. North Carolina ..........00-- 53.7 
42. Massachusetts ......... wig misiece 87.0 42. West Virginia ............ oe. 53.4 
43. South Carolina ..............% 87.0 43. Alabama ........ ccc cceceee eee 52.4 
G4, Alaska .occcsccccnccccccccees 86.3 44. Tennessee ....... Sick ciara atiete areata 51.0 
45. New York ........ cece eee neee 86.3 4S. Alaska ........... sais 6 tase ae a ees 48.5 
46. Mississippi .......c cece eeeee 86.1 46. Mississippi ........... eoeeee 48.5 
47. Missouri 2... ccc cee ee eee eee 85.5 G7. Kentucky ........- 0: ce cecenee 47.9 
48. Florida .........ccceeececees 85.3 48. Georgia ..........2c00e5 aeeee 47.5 
49. ATizONA .... ccc ee ecw r arcane 83.9 49. South Carolina .............. 47.0 
$0. Nevada 2... ccc renrencseceas 83.1 
Canal Zone ..... Te eee 93.5 Canal Zone ........ cece eeeves 61.4 
Guam ........... Seed dceeoue' es - 87.1 GUAM 8658 ose 8 ages oS ere oR ae 46.4 
Puerto Rico ......... whe aie aes 89.0 Puerto Rico ........0 cee ewe we 37.9 
Virgin Islands .............. 88.8 


Ref. 2, p. 21 and 32. 


of Eighth-Grade Enrollment in 1953-54 


Ref. 21, p. 9; ref. 22, p. 52-53. 
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19—Nonpublic-School Enrollment as Percent of 20—Percent of Elementary-School Teachers with 
Total Enrollment in Elementary and Secondary at Least Four Years of College Preparation, 
Schools, 1955-56 1959-60 
1. Rhode Island ................ 27.5% l Oklahoma ..........-. ccc e cee 99.7% 
2. New Hampshire ...........006. 25.4 26: “FLOPAdA oh eccaea cies oats ed oeeis - 98.0 
3, Wisconsin ...........c00- eee. 24.6 3. New Mexico ......... cece eceee 96.0 
BS STADE OLG: ie bode owen aes Bi 22.9 4 TOKO Geese eRe Se EAS AE OSS 95.6 
5. New Jersey ........ ccc eee eves 22.5 5 CaN ihe oeacateccite. a Bebe ee eaare oe es 93.9 
6, “New YOCk: once cee ees - 22.5 
7. Massachusetts ..... 6 Wietler Slee vn.ie 22.4 6. North Carolina .......cececes 93.5 
8. Pennsylvania ............. oe. 21.6 7. South Carolina ..........00.. 88.3 
9. Delaware ..........ccecevneee 18.8 8s: VAlagka@ cto oe es F 86.8 
TOs AHA WALL, -occsevete esses dis wee ayerere's ce 18.3 9. Colorado .......cccccccecccee 85.9 
11, Vermont ...........eeeee, sees 18.2 10. Connecticut ...........00ceee 85.5 
12. Minnesota ............ eas 17.4 
13, Maryland ............. seseees 17.0 Ll. Delaware .........ec cece ee eee 83.8 
1+. Louisiana ............-..00-- 16.1 12s Wd tana. xis. 65 ecekecdatbiee ea seen 83.6 
NDy. COURSE EA SUE: ste gui Ginae ne ees 26-0 13s “Alabamas ash setsansie ate oeaks 82.6 
DOs IAG ance aceie sein ten eee aaa lies SHRWELLecrare studi onc emninns 81.3 
17, Michigan .........s.eeeeeeeee 15.7 15. Oregon ...... cc cee eee e cee eees 81.2 
POs: POR LO Ne ecb ef crete Bele nereneiere O88 ie: <oe 15.6 
19 MIS SOULE: oo ecb bisisis- 6s 6 Siew etree 14.5 
16. Missouri ......... ccc cee eee 80.0 
20 Nebraska . 2.1... seseeeeecoees 13.6 17.) Arkansas ......... cece ecw caes 75.0 
18. Lllinois ............... Wetec. Ted 
IQs “KANSAS. 6.6066 Bbc a be eee wees 71.3 
48 states and D. C. ......... 13.1 20 Tennessee ......... ccc cee eens 69.8 
as Oo eee teens ae fon} 12.0 AV, (NOVARA 5.5. bis oe 5 EO eae alee ee 68.8 
22. Montana ......... eee eee eee 11.1 22. Mississippl ....-...sseseeees erat 
23. New Mexico ....... cesses e eee 11.0 2M. “ MYOMENG ohare Gaeta sw sze ys ee 
Y North Dakota .....cc ccc ccc cee 11.0 24. 0 ke ar aren ee 65.6 
25. Indiana .......cc ccc ccc cc wees 10.6 25. Virginia PRO Re ere Re oe Ee a ee ae eae 64.3 
26. Kentucky ..... hates hcraacexei eeeee 10.2 
27. California .......... hn. ance heen 9.6 26. Wisconsin ............. eeeeee 60.0 
'8. Colorado ............c00000-- 829 27. Minnesota ....... cence ene eee 57.3 
29. South Dakota ....... A givin 8.9 28. Kentucky ....... aigssverte leer Sve,aterand 55.7 
30. Arizona ........ ee Oe eee. eee 8.8 29. Vermont ............. ceeeeces 48.3 
31. Kansas ............. seteeiaee? “BG 30. Maine ............ sesceses 42.6 
32,. “OF@BON .s6...cecsiees cc ee es as eke 7.2 
33. Washington ........ ee rns 6.8 31 Montana ..... bee @leneany ose ieNe%s : 41.5 
34. Nevada .......ccccccucee Retain 6.2 32. Towa ..... aide esa b adanstee>steeeaseietect 34.7 
35. Texas ..cc cc cece ccc ccceee ere 6.1 33. Nebraska ........ cece cece 27.0 
I. PLOT LAS. dels as tee sy de oaes « Sel 34, South Dakota ...... settee eens 17.4 
BD ALE BKAE sieves bb ar¥ oi 6 eee ae 60s 5.4 
38. Virginia ...........0..- ites, “5.0 Arizona 
39. Wyoming ............065 haeesa 550 California 
40. Idaho ...... Guan ies tases 0 Georgia 
41. Alabama ....... Os baserbresevavesavetect 3.3 Idaho 
42. Tennessee ............-. teers. 363 Louisiana 
4 Mississippi ......... re ee Oe Maryland 
44. Oklahoma ........ tecideniace 73.4 Massachusetts Data incomplete 
45. West Virginia ............ wae: Se Michigan or not available 
46. Arkansas ............. wisvesaes | ~2e2 New Hampshire 
Ws “UtCEh: ssautiwinaigeceassetiewae: Atel New Jersey 
48. Georgia ........ cece cece eee oi 1.8 New York 
49. South Carolina ...........0.. 1.4 North Dakota 
50. North Carolina ....... ieee obs Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Washington 
Puerto Rico ......... ber Breceuetie ps 8.1 West Virginia 


Ref. 23, p. 114-15. Ref. 3, p. 20-21. 
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21—€Estimated Average Salary of Classroom 
Teachers in Public Schools, 1960-61 


Lo .California <i. 6.54 b)005 $04 $6,700 
fe “WLESK A. esses oho o28 bis ecoars ohare 6, 600 
3. New York .............c eens 6,200 
4. New Jersey ........ cece eens 5,930 
5. Michigan ................04. 5,925 
6. Connecticut .............08. 5,900 
7. Nevada ...... ccc cee eee eee 5,800 
8. Delaware ...... cc cece ee ee eee 5,789 
9. LUTAMOLS co ee Sede Sere ews 5,725 
10s ATE ONA  ooccscrers 658 Se wees wwe 5,700 
ll. Maryland ............c cc ceee 5, 680 
V2. Und Lana oc 6 sc eesee ois, Gesvererkeoe eis oe 5,618 
13. Rhode Island ............... 5,600 
LQ. Hawath--incineieew ee bebe e kin 5,550 
15. Washington ...............4. $,510 
16. Massachusetts ............2. 5,500 
1G ©) <f-¥-< >) » Wear Red 5,500 
18. New Mexico ..............006 5,400 
19): HOWL0! wo etek haw eee 5,367 
20 Minnesota ........0c cece eeee 5,325 
21 Pennsylvania ............... 5,250 

50 states and D. C. ...... ;: §,215 
22. Colorado ........... ccc ween 5,175 
23. Wisconsin ..............005- 5,075 
24. Louisiana .............0000. 4,975 
25.60 BVOTAG:. Sos. cdc sch s Aloe aca eave 4,960 
26. Wyoming ........... ler Siietietere' ale 4,953 
276 Utahy asses seas as sia eee heeye 4,950 
28. Oklahoma ............. eeieiars 4,765 
29. Montana .............. re 4,680 
30. Missouri ......... 0. cece eee 4,675 
BL. STOWE ce ssie tales Srbuciala seas Gaver 4,582 
32, KANSAS gsticssiee ewes srfes eis 4,575 
33. New Hampshire Bae ddises doetoes 4, 569 
3G. "TOKES os sisie bee's ie oe ew eb eee 4,490 
35. Vermont ............ cece eeee 4,450 
36 b - E Ve Ree nT ra Eee 4,400 
37. Virginia .............2.00.. 4,300 
38. Maine ...... ccc cece ecco eee 4,210 
39. North Carolina ............. 4,100 
GO. Georgia ....... cece cece eee 4,078 
G1. Kentucky .........-..e-ceeee 4,069 
42. Tennessee ....... Siecb ela are eee. 4,065 
43. Nebraska ..............20.00. 3,990 
44. West Virginia ..........64.. 3,980 
GS. Alabama .............e eens 3,850 
46. North Dakota ........... Sede 3,800 
47. South Carolina ............. 3,725 
48. South Dakota ............... 3,675 
49. Arkansas ......... bierwieiee ate 6 3,550 
50. Mississippi .............68. 3,415 

Canal Zone ..... eieieisigisteve. ease 6,427 

GUAM 6 oie ii ees ies Senate ccrevele 3,875 

Puerto Rico ........... aware 2,630 

Virgin Islands ............. 3,725 


Ref. 2, p. 27. 


22—Estimated Average Salary of Instructional 
Stoff in Public Schools, 1960-61 


l. California aiavecdokiew wba ee Seaes $6,900 

Qe) TAT Ma Ka: oscil ai sa ieveve a celens rae 6,700 

36) IN@W YORK (ss Saheie ee iire sia eesiestte es 6,400 

&. Connecticut ............006. 6,150 

5. Michigan ............. cc ceee 6,125 

6. New Jersey ........... ote Be 6,065 

7. Nevada .......... gracereecese bees 6,000 

8. Tlbinols. 2s cen eeet es 5,950 

9. Maryland ............. cc eeee 5,905 

10. Delaware .......... ccc ccc eee 5,900 
Lhe Arltona: 6% cei eee R aS ees $,830 
12s. Und dana. occ keels be oe 5,760 
U3s. SHe@wWadd: sei sig oe i whee Sebi 5,740 
14. Washington ..........0e 2 eens 5,735 
VS% COTO BON 8:5: Sco scearete de SeetatA ae ate 5,700 
16. Rhode Island ............... 5,700 
17. Massachusetts ..... ees 5, 600 
V8%.- “ORLO® 05s Soi s ae ste eS eee Ses es 5,570 
19. New Mexico ......... cc cee eee 5,500 
20. Pennsylvania ........... ares 5,450 
21. Minnesota ............ ccc eee 5,440 
50 states and D. C. ........ 5,389 

22. Colorado ........ cece eee ees 5,350 
23. Louisiana ..... Seal eieetats hee sce 5,250 
24. Wisconsin ........... eee eeee 5,175 
25. Utah ....... Sele dover be dieses we wiw abel 5,120 
26. Wyoming ...........-05. ei dtaters 5,100 
275 Florida: osc6.s8 eee wes eels 5,050 
28. Oklahoma ............... seam 4,910 
29. Missouri ..........0000- Siete 4,800 
30. Kansas ............ sierbs'sareseee 4,750 
31. Montana ........... Pare SR a 4,750 
32. Texas ...... ge Seno ae is, ore oeiaretel’s 4,665 
BS. LOWE. eed cians eee wie eed aise e Sree olen 4,661 
34. New Hampshire ...........06- 4,651 
BS, CEMA: <5 ss:d os. se dney ele wheel atetere eS 4,575 
36 VETMONE | oa 2eiae ioe Ve seiecdearere es 4,525 
Ey Pa 0) fe ee eee 4,500 
BB's CMa EMO hicks o's 0ie ecate es b orace tens seca 4, 300 
39. North Carolina ............. 4,250 
40. Kentucky ........ccecceccces 4,231 
G1. Georgia ........ ccc eee eee eee 4,200 
42. Nebraska ...... ecw c eer ncves 4,140 
43. Tennessee ...........-.s0e0- 4,110 
44. West Virginia ............ as 4,100 
45. North Dakota ...........000. 4,000 
46. Alabama ....... ccc eee wesc eee 3,900 
47. South Carolina ........... o% 3,775 
48. South Dakota .............26. 3,750 
49. Arkansas ...... ccc cc ecw eee 3, 600 
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23—Percent increase in Estimated Average Salary 24—Percent Increase in Estimated Average Salary 
of Instructional Staff, 1959-60 to 1960-61 of Instructional Staff, 1950-51 to 1960-61 
1. Kentucky .......... cece ee eee 26.07 1. Mississippi .............6..- 130.47, 
2. South Carolina .............. 10.8 2. Kentucky ................6.- 103.0 
3. Mississippi ...........e. eens 8.5 Be MAING ei eeeide es eal we 6 Hels 101.8 
ay. GEOR BLA 6 ece ccccs diene Boe eare ewes eee 7.6 4s Georgia: os susie ose Res ees 99.4 
5. Tennessee ......... cc ccc ccvee 7.6 5. South Carolina ............. 92.2 
6: CO1lLOPAdO .sscccc dv cesses eee 6.2 6. Arkansas .........-..e000ee- 91.8 
7. Louisiana ............. cc eee 6.1 Vii OWA: 546 octet aie ere See ers 90.2 
8. California. vc esccieee vee e 608% 6.0 8. Missouri ...... ccc ee eee 89.3 
9:0 Atkans as 054 tions oe6 cae eee 5.9 9. North Dakota ...............- 86.6 
TOs. Ma LO ice che ede io ee eae oe ess 5.9 10. Nevada ........ cc ee ce eee 84.8 
LL. Missouri .. ccc. cc cece ec ee eee 5.8 
12. Tllinois ...........-.. cece 5.3 ll. Rhode Island ............ee. 84.7 
13. Maryland .............-.0000. 5.3 12. Colorado ..065.055.etssedses 83.5 
Oe: 5.1 Poe LOute lana? isin 6 ee ac aea ee 83.3 
15. New Hampshire ............... 5.0 14. Pennsylvania ............... 81.3 
16. Vermont ........0e esses eee 4.9 15. Tennessee ........-.eeeeeeee 81.1 
17. Nebraska ..........-.eeeeeeee 4.8 16. Virginia cis GAs eee ieuss 80.9 
18, Kamnsas ....... eee eee eee renee 4.7 17. .Calrfornia. ..si.sesecssasess 79.7 
19, LoWa 2 eee e eee eee ee eee eee eee 4.6 18> TUANG yoceeren cate t he eeeesewe 79.6 
20. Nevada ....... cece cee ee ee eee 4.6 19. Alabama ........ccccecccccce 79.0 
21. Indiana ............ esse eeeee 4.5 20. “Kansas: 2300 K0c5.2tSyeee sears 78.4 
21 Indiana: sss bee be bees 77.2 
50 states and D. C. ......... 29 22. Vermont .ibse See Shed ecko 75.8 
23... “Minnesota: i668 ieee eas 73.9 
Os Witeiidardss chide cpostente 4.4 24. Nebraska ..-.+++++esesereees 73.5 
23. Arizona ....... cc cece eee eee 4.1 25. Oregon ..... .eeeeeceeseneee 72.7 
fac VCONRECTLEUE: <500 Fos deciwunes 4.0 26. Wyoming ..- 6.60. ee eeeeeees 71.9 
a8. Rhode Island ........cccceece 3.9 27. Michigan ei 6 helio 6: ee ene 6 ec exe ee: ee te 70.5 
26. Michigan eee eee Cen ee eae 3.8 28. OW LO! osc ote. sie disc diee Biele bebe e-e8 69.6 
27. Minnesota ..... nisten tee Stat) ete cee 3.8 29. N@W JOrS@Y: ac cee eae eis 69.2 
28. Massachusetts ............... 3.7 30, Alaska oe esse eeeseeererevess 63.9) 
29. North Carolina .............. 3.7 
30. West Virginia ............. = 3.7 31. Massachusetts ...........0.6. 68 .4 
31. Oregon ............ Noni ie aaa cae, 3.6 32. Oklahoma ................... 67.7 
32. Delaware ...ccccc cc ccccccccee 3.5 33. Florida ...... oe ee ee ee eee 66.0 
33. New Jersey Pate Sa Se Oe AS a e 3.3 34. Hawal td: iiss es eee Mia hate eans ws 66.0 
34. New Mexico ......cccccccccces 3.3 35. Wisconsin ...........c cee eee 65.9 
35. Hawaii ...... Pe cr Ate a ee 3.2 36. South Dakota ......... Stertelts 65.8 
36. Wisconsin .............0000es 3.2 37. West Virginia .............. 65.8 
37. Wyoming ............ 0. eee eee 3.2 38. Connecticut ...............- 65.5 
3B -Wdaho 2 ces wie bec: 3.0 39%. “Utali i ch bots oie ecient: brace 65.4 
39. Alabama. 6 i.cccccesaveies scene 2.8 40. Washington ................. 64.5 
+0. Pennsylvania ................ 2.8 
yl. Washington .............000-. 2.7 41. New Hampshire .............. 64.2 
+2. North Dakota ............00-- 2.6 42. Maryland ............002e eee 63.8 
+3. Oklahoma ..... SiGe ab seDetenariane 6: oe 2.6 43. Delaware .......... cee eee eee 63.2 
44 MOM CANE? sess is hk 6 i Salers sere eee 2.2 GG. New Mexico ... ccc ccc ee eees 63.2 
45 South Dakota ............004. 2.0 GS. “ATL ZOM A$ iio. si 6 edie aces ee Seed 0% 62.8 
Os CANN, acd aS de cote ied Glare eats 8S eA ees e 1.9 46. Illinois ......... ccc cee 62.1 
Bhs NOW YOCK cbc ceb ce ok 6 wees See de 1.6 47. Montama ... ccc cece eee wees 58.1 
4B) “Alaska: is dct toss hin eee ‘ 1.5 48. New York ......... ccc ee eee 54.1 
QD. TOKAS) sec cisceiecdd sicicie Sa'sie’s ee Soe 1.2 495 “TOXES:. 6i00 sb aes cs eewediase'e es 48.3 
50 Plorida sicccciciivecaciscee rr 0.8 50 North Carolina stesdidt Rane euete 43.9 
Canal Zone ..........ee08% -». 10.1 Canal Zone ..... cc esc sceees 115.5 
GUBoooe ees Ses le lexis Satie eres 1.1 GUAM. 5 Foals ke Sao os Dae Sees 65.8 
Puerto Rico ........... eeeeee 14.6 Puerto Rico ......... cee eee 65.8 
Virgin Islands .............. 4.3 Virgin Islands ............. 180.9 


Ref. 2, p. 27 and 32. Ref. 2, p. 27 and 32; ref. 25, p. 8. 
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25-——Estimoted Percent of Revenue for Public 


Elementary and Secondary Schools Received 
from Local Governments, 1960-61 


1. Nebraska .......... cc eee ee eee 91.4% 
2. New Hampshire ............... 89.7 
3. South Dakota .............-.. 86.2 
Ges WOWa oes eek 2 aw tee es 85.4 
Se VE RMON Cosi ely Sob. 0:8 Siew Sw ele ene 77.1 
6s “TVET. 6 se sowie eo oistoretee eos 76.9 
7. Wisconsin ..... cc ccc ee ee eee 75.7 
8. New Jersey ..........e ese eoes 74.8 
9. COLOTAdO: valid seid betes 6 eres 72.7 
LO. “Kansas: <6 ci sebd oie eck ele ere ete: sare 72.1 
LiL. Montana 2... cece eee ee ees 71.1 
12. Massachusetts .........e0000. 71.0 
13. Rhode Island ..........ceeees 71.0 
l4. Connecticut ........-..0.0e08- 70.1 
15. North Dakota .........eceeees 69.5 
V6. QWD6) es sccde wid apc ere io oe S eae eves Oo ols 68.1 
Gy PRR © 5» \ Ragen re er a 66.7 
18. Oregon ..... cee cece cee wees -. 66.1 
19. Missouri ..... cee ee ee eee ces 66.0 
20%! Indiana: i skicee eres ere wee bree 65.3 
21 Th ah: s.ssccetveis o eheeee ies he rereelons 61.1 
22%. “MinMes Ola 6.6658 de ees Side ees 59.5 
23:0 (Maryland: oases cis ce cesi oie wesc $8.5 
24. New York ........ cece eee eee 56.4 
25. Califormia ........cccceeeeee 56.3 
§0 states and D. C. ......... 56.3 
26. Virginia ........ arava reuesawe ekine te 54.6 
27. Michigan ...........-.eeeeeee 53.7 
28. Arizona ......... sibs Relicene eet 206 
29. Utah ......... ete decienierd See fetehior tests 51.5 
30. Oklahoma ................6.2.- 50.5 
31. Wyoming ............ steele -- 48.9 
32. Pennsylvania ......... snecolererers 47.1 
330 Texas! 6 iisesecie ds see he ese ss 45.5 
36%. PlOrida: iss sii ie ie wee Shes 43.4 
35. Arkansas .......- cece re eceees 41.7 
36. Tennessee .......-.eecceceeee 41.0 
37. Kentucky ....... cece ec cceees 40.3 
38. West Virginia ............... 38.8 
39. Nevada .... cee ec ccc cceevcece 36.8 
40. Mississippi .......-.eeeeeee- 36.0 
QL “Alaska need ek cea eee 35.4 
42, Washington ........-ccceeeees 32.5 
43. Louisiana ........c cece aeeees 29.5 
G4, Georgia ......-- cece cee eecnee 25.9 
45. North Carolina .............. 24.3 
46. Alabama ........c-c cece evens - 22.8 
47. South Carolina ........ ease 21.9 
G8. Delaware ...........- ee ted ees 18.4 
G9. Hawadi .... ccc nn nccnccccece 16.6 
50. New Mexico ........... wateteow S69 
Ref. 2, p. 29. 
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26—Estimated Percent of Revenue for Public 


Elementary and Secondary Schools Received 
from the State, 1960-61 


Lee “DELAWARE: 6 oc.o sis be Gee ee oe hae 79. 67 

2. South Carolina ..........+2-: 71.8 

3. North Carolina .............- 71.1 

4. Rawal fs ccoeaee see een 70.8 

5. New Mexico ........cc cece eens 70.6 

6. Alabama ...... cc ec cee ee wees 69.1 

Ts Louts tana occ dee ence ees 68.2 

8. Georgia .<.ciseecniiwewee eves 64.1 

9. Washington .........ccceeeeee 61.6 

10. West Virginia ............... 57.0 
LL. Kentucky ........ 0. cccccccee 55.3 
12. Tennessee ......ceeee cece cvee 55.2 
13. Nevada ..... cc. cece ee cece eee 55.1 
14. Florida 6.05 i cise soe 6 owe 55.0 
15. Mississippi .............-- -- 54.4 
16. Pennsylvania ...........--0-- 51.1 
17. Arkansas ......-. cece ccc enene 50.8 
18... TOMAS: 225-0 See eee le eeac S2'6 50.0 
19. Alaska .............2.22. ecoeee 47.5 
20. Wyoming ...... jisiteleatecetersiere rs 8s 45.2 
21. Michigam ..............00-e-- 43.6 
y 2) a | |» . 43.4 
23. Oklahoma ............2c wees 42.8 
24. New York 2.2... ccc cece nee nes 42.4 
25s. ABLZONG) 2.5555 ob eee SS aes es 40.9 
26. Califormia ..........0cceeeee 40.4 
50 SCACOS® oie dieieccineeeet © eee. 40.1 

27. Minnesota ..........-0000- --. 37.9 
28. Maryland ..............- eeveee 36.5 
29. Virginia ........... Swelcheee ~s60L 
30. Idaho ...... esevetetar's ores je ede “326 
SLs. Und bana oon 6 be a ee sioes - 31.4 
32. Maine ........ enelidishah oe areca ae dha 29.6 
33. Missouri ..... cece eee cen cee 29.4 
34. Oregon ..... cere eer enecvnee 29.4 
35. ORL 6 in3 Se bushes oe etae hee eae s 29.1 
36. North Dakota ......... gvetecaae,S 28.3 
37. Massachusetts ..........02008 26.9 
38. Connecticut ........-- cee ceee 26.6 
39. Montana ......... cece eens ees 2903 
40. Rhode Island ............-0e- 24.9 
41. New Jersey .......cceeccecnes 23.8 
42. Kansas ..... cc eee ven ccccccccss 22.7 
43. Colorado .......cceceecrevenas 22.1 
G4. Vermont ....... eee eww eee ates. peeeO 
45. Wisconsin ............-6. weed, 23 
46. Lllinois ....... cece eee rceees 20.4 
G7. TOWER ce oncccccsercscvas Seeewe:) Lhe 6 
48. South Dakota ........cccceeee 8.2 
49. New Hampshire .........0+.. «oe 5.7 
50 Nebraska ...... siekehatece es a cas. dita reSe 4.0 


Ref. 2, p. 29. 
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27—Estimated Revenue from State Sources per 28—Estimated Revenue from State Sources per 
Instructional Staff Member, 1960-61 Pupil in ADA, 1960-61 
1. Delaware ..... cece ee eee $8,252 1. Delaware ...... cece eee eee eee $417 
92. “HaAWaii fo eas iwaty 2h ewe kd 7,364 2a cAlaska. o.scpces se ees Ba Bae tek 350 
}. Louisiana .............000- 6, 678 3. N@wW YORK eee cc eee es eee ees 299 
oe LA BKA. 005.5 08 Ba bh ee ee csletele A 6,541 Go “Hawaid sascind- Oi cwndea cee pix 298 
5. Washington ......... cb Biel eeck 6,349 S$. Loutetana: oc s.6e a nceiee cs ote 298 
6. New Mexico .........2ee eens 5,954 6. Washington ........... cc eee ene 298 
Ty (NEW YORK. sceeae sie tevinaiedc tc 5, 65€ 
7. New Mexico ... cc cece ce ceceveae 271 
8. North Carolina ............. 5,364 8. Wyoming ......... eee ee eee eee 230 
9: Caldfotnia <cccoscd eee bel Peed 5,155 9. Pennsylvania .........c cee eoee 229 
10. Nevada .....scccccececsceces 5,027 10. California ...........-.. 005s, 217 
ll. South Carolina .........e00. 5,001 LL. MiChigan: scsi, Geo ce ee ewes 8 217 
12. Pennsylvania valle te Ter latseirtercaider BIRT ole 4,925 12. Nevada: oe iiaa eter orto esse we 214 
a re ae aeaanre 13. North Carolina «.2...eee rs 210 
. 16. FlOrida:. -s-60...055 so650.5. 6 Siete as Seen 206 
[Ses - GOOr gra? erence aateces 0% areiain es 4,599 15. South Carolina .............-5 200 
16. Florida ....cccccccccccccees 4, 568 16 Minnesota ..... ccc ccc cece cvcce 194 
P72. “Wyoming ecthaewe sie nics oak 4,225 E75) “GOO CBT a aie i 6S Wai s Roe ee oie ee 190 
18. Alia b ame ksh koa lea cco oat Se 4,111 18. Uta iad och eieteleicces bis Siete face “eto asia eae 189 
19. Kentucky Peering a te® Serge haat te 4,082 19 ALLZONG! sic! cetera tei 8 oi8 vo Rien eobibi ene 183 
20. Mimnesota ..... ccc ecco eee eee 4,058 
Ole ATLzOna: iawn Shahi eae wey ee 3,933 EO REM eS: ee ohne eae 179 
POSBEREES: salsa Soci an eaaniee 31892 20: Aietaa ius cotta cotta wan’ 177 
21. Kentucky ..... ccc cece ce ecw enee 176 
OS TEMAS: deuce See tet aad eens 3,777 222) MANY LANG ice 5 Ge ecieny casey Ee 
“3. Tennessee ...........e0ceeee 3,691 23. Alabama .......-.--s sees eeeeee 163 
24. West Virginia hn AN: rahe 3 ee 3,673 24, Oregon ee re a ee ee ee 159 
25, Maryland sll reagan ei a take oa an 3,665 25. Oklahoma ........ cece eccacvcce 157 
26. Oklahoma ..........2cccceeee 3, 500 26. West Virginia Sead ee Doda 153 
ak Arkansas .........-. oa aad: 3,403 27. Tennessee ...........2-000- oe. (146 
“6. Indiana .......-....cee evens 3,289 28. New Jersey .....ccecc eee ec cues 141 
£9: ‘Hise lesippt-a vessew- aden oo 3,253 Ae Indiana. 22s i sick vis he eros a Bees 139 
- Montana ............. Selous rete. eae 139 
30s. “OTS BOM 6 oie ee ese ee Ue ee 3,189 31 ithansas 137 
Sie “ONLO. sii oes Sid wise Seen ees rae 2,979 ry Mt Ganinaee #6 gn te erage Va 
32. New Jersey ......... esas 2,747 32, (Oh10' 4.3 eciaios ays osancawe ies 136 
33. Virginia ..............-52.- 2,622 33. Connecticut ..........0 cee eeee 128 
Ja, Missouri ........ee eee eee ees 2, 608 34. Mississippi ............-0eeee 126 
35. Connecticut ..........0.008- 2,595 35. Rhode Island ............cec0c- 126 
36. Missouri ..... cee eee eee eee eee 119 
36. Montana ..... cece cece cence 2,580 37. Massachusetts .......ecccceeee 115 
37. Rhode Island .............5. 2,500 
JO MALIN ct wiese ert wiles Mites acace Os 2,371 38. Virginia ........... cc eee eee 113 
39. MassachusettS .........0000- 2,327 39. TIVENOLS: ois cs el deed we cis 110 
WO. Idaho .... ccc cece cee ee ewe 2,322 GOOG! OMB LNG) oo eicin sire eisai cies Sere 8 108 
41 TULAN OLS: - oss ie sca Soe ee bees ees 2,189 O2s COLOTAdO:. i ccheis edwin denies ede 105 
42. Colorado ....c cece cece veces 2,111 G2. Tdaho. okie eae eet ae weiss as 103 
43 North Dakota .............000 101 
43 Wisconsin ...........02 eee, 2,098 
44, North Dakota ......c.ecceee . 1,821 44, Wisconsin ........ececeeevenee 97 
45, Vermont ....cccccccccccceece 1,785 G5. KANSAS .. cece ee ee eee eee twee 95 
GOs~ WARES. oc0ls clee ec othe cas 1,730 46. Vermont ....... cece cee ec eens 86 
OD TOUR: 2 oc be Boek Set eion ates 881 CY Se 9 47 
48. South Dakota ...........- Salil 518 48. South Dakota ........eeeeeeaee 32 
49, New Hampshire ........... ests 490 49. New Hampshire .....-...e+-.00. 23 
$0. Nebraska .............eeeeee 271 50. Nebraska .......--++-seeeeeeee 15 


Ref. 2, p. 23 and 29. Ref. 2, p. 21 and 29. 
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29—Estimated Revenue from State Sources per 30—Per-Capite Totol State General Revenue, 
Pupil Enrolled in Public Schools, 1960-61 1959 
1 De aware ois ee oie Se noe es ers one $389 1 Wyoming ........-.. cece eens $295.02 
2 ALASKA: ecco i ie ie wn ha eee’ 302 2. New Mexico ........... iiseee 261.99 
Se. Hewat eck cke a oaks ee be 280 3e- Nawadi cic Seiesw es 251.45 
4. Washington ............e cence 268 4. Louisiana .............. ee. «241.51 
5S. Louisiana ......... ccc wee eeee 266 SS; Nevada. owen ce et iha ce es 239.10 
6 New YOrK: 62 cesses eee ewe dies 258 6s. AleSKa) seen ce ee oes 223.21 
7 Delaware ....... ccc cc wees 219 
Ve “N@W MEXiCO® 6 deck. va ew eG eewas 238 cei i 
8. Pennsylvania ..........-0-ee, 211 8. Washington ................ 214.14 
9. Nevada .....ese sees sees eee eee 208 9. North Dakota .............. 211.34 
10. Wyoming «--..... see eee sees eee 201 10. Oklahoma .................. 202.83 
11. Michigan ......... cece eee eens 200 Il. California vps dvcceinicess 188.00 
le. North Carolina ............... 192 b2s.-. Colorado. 10 ciweuniateey ss 184.87 
3. California’ schbssibcassakceeas 189 i aha Sey piesa iis : a 
Ia. = MintiesOta. 6 cides ete we sees 179 RE REONG? geen sees Pg es 73 
15. Utah eevee eeeeaeve eee eeee ere etoeeveen 177 15 Oregon Seda chabvcer aha eve A eseresisl Stele’ 171 94 
16 Florida: icc 6c cei ee ees bere wares 176 16 Vermont .......... iti etto dd ite 171.06 
17 South Carolina eee e reer ce vccce 174 17 Utah ...... Poe, goed Ae fe as 169.05 
18. Georgia ......... see eres eee 166 18. South Dakota .........e.08. 160.26 
19. “dale i seca ake ais bed 160.05 
20.“ KanS@S) 6.5 406-8 seer sas ete 154. 61 
OO *SRBREBS Rok Cetera h iM eet ree 21 Minnesota ..........c00eeee 154.10 
22 LOWA. tiie tee wie wieneretersr ena siwice<s 151.37 
UO (STOKES: 255 te, Sees dietcien hou 'ns aceudiauersshe ae 156 23 Lene AR Acecccicxd nahn irene 148. 1s 
20 Kentucky? sc.h6cewsan fas 6 heehee 154 : 
5 : 24 1s | ae a ee 144.05 
ele (AVE ZONE ise Seno soe web wk 153 
25 Massachusetts .......s0e00- 141.28 
22 Maryland ci cc ccee ee eee ee ees 152 
5 26 Maryland .............0006. 141.01 
23% Akademia. ci. o6 whe ceed aie e eeeces 147 
= Ok Vahome cece cc cet : 143 27. Arkansas 2... ccc eee eee 140.94 
28. Mississippi ...........0-08 140. 32 
25. Oregon ......... ec ce eee Sdeesb Stans lel 
26. West Virginia ............... . 140 4 
20s) “MONCENE: 260.5 e Ses Sis ote ES 134 OS STALE AVETARE ti ndic tenis 139727 
28. Tennessee 2... .. ccc wee e ee eee 132 
29, New Jersey ..........-ee sees us 129 29. Wisconsin ..... Ao vaes aula eae 136.19 
30. Indiana ..............8. eickie “ehceite 125 30. Florida ..cccccccccccs pita 134.35 
: 31. Georgia ............ cee ene 133.72 
31. ONLO SoS sds hoe eres whe eee SS 123 52. “Riode Island e:ccle coeds 132.37 
Jos (ATK ANSAS occ Siew eee 6 ate ee 121 _ 
. 33. Connecticut ........ceeeeee 132.12 
33. Conmecticut ...........005. sou 118 
34. New York ......cccceeecees * 130.21 
34. Rhode Island ..........2cee eee 115 35 New Hanpehive 129.52 
35. Mississippi ..........ceeeeeee 109 et a aera rae : 
DO ec S ROUEE Sareea nga ate eee es 102 NG: Al abathe cdcatuteeteuddeee ss 129.15 
Ri: elereie chore hi tes yceaes 100 37. North Carolina ............ “ee 
38. Massachusetts ........22 eee eee 100 38. West Virginia ............. : 
39. TOMAS oa ah 5 4 oreo widze ersiasein ere 125.35 
39.. Virginia 2... cc. cee e eee 100 ° 
pan 40. South Carolina ............ 124.84 
40. Lllinois ..... cee eee ee ee eee 98 
Gl. Tennessee ........-.c cr eees 122.36 
wl. |S | ae ee oa are Sco a ere er 98 42 d 120.8° 
w2. North Dakota ........ cee eee eee 93 - Indiana .........-.sseeeee as 
43. Idaho 2... ... ccc ee cee eee eee 92 43. Missouri 2.20 cee ccwcaeceens 119.14 
we. Wisconsin .......... cee ee eee 88 B56 OWL oa sie ois oie wears ace ies o-3 115. 67 
G52: “KANSAS: <6 5.255 ces SES Fe ha ein 8 83 45. Kentucky ...........2..- ogee 114.40 
46. Vermont .......--.. cece eee eeee 80 46. Pennsylvania .............. 113.52 
Tis TOMA ore es or bse rao eee ae eal ee ee ae 42 47... Nebraska: 6. 0/cese esses 110. 62 
“8. South Dakota .............-6.6. 29 48. Virginia ..............02..8. 104. 60 
49, New Hampshire .........2...e6. 21 49. Illinois ...........eeeeeee 103.98 
50. Nebraska .... cc ccc cece eee ene 14 50. New Jersey ........... oNerenae 90.03 


Ref. 2, p. 21 and 29. Ref. 6, p. 49-50. 
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31)—Per-Capita State Tax Collections, 1960 
Income, 1959 


1. Hawali ............. eeeesee $200.26 bis, HHEWALL A oie Serene eee cee eee 
2. Washington ........ ae eee 162.82 2. Louisiana ............-. ess 
3. Delaware ..........00.% Me Se 159.80 3. Mississippi ..... sila Were ts . 
Gs.  N@vad a: ie ceed eed oe iewiss siete 154.10 G4. New Mexico ....ceccccecscoes 
5. Louisiana .......... tarts etane te 139.99 5. Washington ...........-ee06:; 
6. California .....ceesccccees 136.99 6. Arkansas ...... 2.26. sah Sieve 
7 New Mexico ....cccecccctece 130.52 7. Oklahoma ........... wes eveceiee 
8. AYLZONA ... ccc erccveccecs 127.41 8. South Carolina ..... wseva leave 
9. Wyoming .............6. Seen 126.58 9. North Dakota ..............- 
10. Alaska ........... wiste-ds wistece 120.98 10. North Carolina ...... eetetele%s ; 
hi Oklahoma .......... bigrelervelee 119.55 ll Vermont ..... Sra Wier¥ile fetes e ahs 
12. Oregon ......... alee See ale Jeet 118.39 12. Georgia ........ iar cee ra sae Diets 
U3. NOW YORK. i6:6scec5 sis fers sre bie. bheve 117.74 13. Arizona ........ Sac eiaW Sven Wc elels 
14. Michigan ...... aeereie ig esateeas 117.50 14. Alabama ....... Sas eecels Sib.a58 
ESe “Utah? caciciiceaews-aes emevess 116.65 15. Wyoming 2.2... cece eee eee me 
16. Vermont ........... sere eie were 112.10 16. West Virginia ........ oes 
17. Maryland ........... aie wre fers 111.74 17. Temnessee ........0.00. Siddve "te 
18. Colorado ....... ets Siete loreie rere 110.43 18. Delaware ...... oev'e! oc oier ere iecece.'6 
19. Wisconsin ........ccccc cece 108 .45 196. UN@VAd A> 6505-0 ee eca oe oe es sess 
20%. FROPLAA 6 ois o:c.eleiesceiee e:ajarerers 106.77 20; Utah: e2sccesccnsiads Sie eeele ova 
21. Idaho ......... Sieieie le Siectye.bse%s 104.09 21. Florida ...... a ieses rer araereteherevers 
22. Mimmesota 2... .ccccccceccecs 103.77 22. South Dakota ........ ae yete eek 
23. Rhode Island .............. 102.27 235; COLOR Aad 0. oi6 5 6 eae cies e ae 
24:5 Idaho 65 6666 wick siete ars eras sane 
25. Maine ..... Siete arersss eke Se 
50 BC ACCS eee se eeleieie bre 6:0 0%5 101.72 26. Minnesota ......cccreccovces 
27. Kansas ......... ec oter eva eis 
28. Kentucky .............006. : 
24. North Carolina ............ 101.37 29). “TOW A: secerscetee 2s Sod eevee: d hcenevereler eve 
25. South Carolina ............ 99.60 30. Wisconsin ......ccccceseces 
26. West Virginia ............. 97 .36 31. Michigam ................. 
OT FLOW a ace sions eee eiore wo Pais ale ee 96.91 2s OLOQON cece c iv wees eceauees 
28. MOMCANA 2.... cece neccccces 96.88 335 <MODCANA 2. o.o5.5, cesses Ce wes ‘ 
29. North Dakota .....c cee s eens 96.87 34. California ...... cc. cece eee 
30. MassachusettS .......0.-00. 96.01 35. Maryland .........cceeeeeees 
S16 KEM6 88) i600 6c ere tise wees 94.88 36. Alaska ........ bi eteiaualeclieseiece?e.e 
32. Comnecticut ....c.cecsecees 94.61 37. Rhode Island ......... 8 
33. Georgia ......... ree ree 94.37 
34, Pemnsylvanta .....ccceceess 91.60 
35. Ohio .......... ee a eee 90.46 $0 states ... ccc ecceee erste 
DOs MALO: es 010: 50556 01a ns 06:00 068s 90.37 
37. Mississippi .........0.e006 89.74 
38. Arkansas ......... eS aXe, ah eretece 89.26 38. Indiana ....... ccc eres eceees 
39. Indiana .........cccccsoees 86.20 39. Texas ..... @i6; braze en 2h Sa: Sores 
40. Temmessee .....e.cccccrceces 86.13 40. MassachusettS .....cccceeees 
+l. Alabama ........... a ae 84.49 +l. Virginia ..........0.. . a 
w2, Tllimois ...ccccccccccecees 83.59 42. Pennsylvania ........... , 
43. Texas .cccssceeces sie bree oe ele 81.98 43. New York ...ccerseeee § aiertte ee 
“4. South Dakota .....cccccccce 78.06 44. Ohio .........-2. eta olavele hele ters: 
+5. Kentucky .......... woewe den 75.77 45. Connecticut ....... eieetee 
46. Virginia ........c.ccceceee 74.72 46. New Hampshire ........... . 
47. Missourd ..cccecccccecsocce 72.89 47. Missouri .........6. aa aie ones 
48. New Hampshire .......e.e006 69.50 G8. Nebraska ...... 3s avecereteress o0'% 
49. Nebraska ......cccsceccccce 64.97 49. Lllinois ....... cece teens 
50. New Jersey ........ceeseeee 60.47 5O. New Jersey ........... ceeees 


Ref. 16, p. 4. Ref. 1, p. 17; ref. 12, p. 


ll. 
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32—State Tax Collections per $100 of Personal 


2.89 
2.18 


248 


33—-Per-Capito Total General Revenue of State 


and Local Governments, 1959 


1. Wyoming ........cc cee ce eens 
2. Nevada ............, it Se terevas le 
3. California ........ ecb eneete eos 
4. New Mexico ....cccccccccces 
5. Colorado ...........06. rears 
©. Montana iygiWiguec8tuate er ene sede 
Ve (NOW YOK |e ciel lecscee oe 8's eee es 
Bc AL ASKS. 66-660 iS 8 SW lesion és 
9. Washington ............00-5 . 
10. North Dakota ......... EMS a-s 
ll. Louisiana .........02.0.5 eates 
12. Oregon ...... a: rig halseiveile 6/010 aera 
13. Kansas ..........-. beste Sx 
14 Massachusetts ....6..006. 7 
15 Minnesota ..... saiehecsrerece ete : 
16. Arizona ........ ab bate steve se 
17. Oklahoma ..........-ec00. ae 
18. Vermont ......c. eee eces ses 
19. South Dakota ........c-cee. 
20. Idaho ........... sieew es ee 
Qi SUGAR 6. eoe a Gissene. 6 eer eo Snes ta % 
22. Delaware .....cccerereecers 
23%.. TOW A: isd secede sie ee tere eee rer 
24. Connecticut ..... ecole eels euare 


25. Michigan ........cc ccc oeees 


49 states and D. C. 


ce eeore 


256.88 


26. Wisconsin ..... Stated a ehele ite ws 
27. New Jersey .......-0-.206- 
28. Florida ...cccerecsescccses 
29. New Hampshire ..........0.- 
30. Maryland ..........c0ee.e0- 
31. Maime ...ccccccccecccccccass 
32. Rhode Island ......e.eceeee 


33. Nebraska .......6. oes fea wes 
Bee OWLO. So wie ire ee 8S aw OE, Oe eek 
39... ‘TeX@8: . sis.ivesidesaes.é Sceialectattecets 


36. [Illinois .... 
37. Indiana ........... 
38. Missouri ........ccceerceee 


39. Pennsylvania ...... Sos Sbe tees 
40. Georgia ......... i re 
41. Mississippi ...... Sin eac es ee 


42. Arkansas ......sccecrccerce 
G43. Alabama .......crcccccceees 
44. Tennessee .....cccccccccoes 
4S. West Virginia ...........- er 
46. North Carolina .........e0-6 
47. Virginia .... cc cece eee eens 
48. Kentucky ........-eecececes 
49. South Carolina ........0-0.% 


Ref. 12, p. 26. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


34—Per-Capita General Revenue of State and 


Local Governments from Own Sources, 1959 


lL. California .........-000- » $315.13 
2. Nevada ........ Sc av oeies She wire ans 306.79 
3. New York ........06. Seen 297 .82 
G. Wyoming ...... cc cece cceee 296.55 
§. Cotorado ......... ease ees 276.93 
6. Washington ...... Sete hei eters 266.49 
7. Massachusetts .......006 ‘ne 261.66 
8. Montana ......... eiieee oes ere’ 256.33 
9. New Mexico .......ece-cene 251.99 
10. Oregon ...... Bates terevavenerere ays 251.59 
Ll. Kansas .... cece eeee eulessetateve 251.26 
12. North Dakota ........ Sse e% 251.25 
13. Louisiana .........00. eee 248 .83 
14. Minnesota ..........00. ees 248 . 37 
15. Connecticut ......0..6. Be 238.88 
16. Delaware ..... sibietaistere snare 235.90 
17. Michigan .......... eal eae 235.80 
18. Vermont ....... eset ewes és 234.68 
19. Arizona a eT . 234.23 
20. New Jersey ......... dt acsteiice 232.73 
21. Wisconsin .......6.- eaeereate 227.63 
22. South Dakota .........6.6 es 226.35 
23%., LOWS. 6 sieis abo sie siaveus sie dies ease 224.64 
49 states and D.C. ...... 220.73 
24. Alaska wacceccscccccccvons 219.37 
25% FLOPId a: oo siciciece ace-0-slovw'e 30.8 217.50 
26. Maryland .......cesccecces 214.12 
QD ioe EAR a o6 416 Wore 66 Sia oe owe: 008 211.75 
285 [UG aha eicic c5 Seceleisie sie Si arwie! sce. 211.48 
29. Oklahoma ......... Leia aca leeee 211.38 
30. Indiana ......c. cece ecees 203.13 
31. Lllimois ...... ever veeees 199.41 
B25. ONL? iene. aise veinisa cess gre eon 0 0:8 ores 198.52 
33. New Hampshire ............ 197.64 
34. Rhode Island ...... 56: e a oe 196.91 
35. Nebraska ....erccccescsnes 195.74 
36. Maine .........0% wiececerete eee 193.89 
37. Texasm wc. cceccrcsneve ties 188 .86 
38. Pennsylvania ..... eee ea ees 183.39 
39. Missouri ....... aieid sinaeaer eee 169.41 
40. Georgia ......ccercecocees 167.90 
41. Virginia ..... Saisie eeesd ee tve 155.49 
42. Tennessee ........ccevrore 150.39 
43. North Carolina ..... byeceile ce 149.67 
44, Mississippl ........e.+00- 148.97 
45. Arkansas ....... ei sires a ea ea-8 148.11 
46. Alabama ........ cece esreree 146.79 
47. West Virginia .......0.06. 144.63 
48. South Carolina ........e6. 135.79 
49. Kentucky ..... eee ccecenen 135.01 
Ref. 12, p. 26. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


35—Per-Capita Total Tax Collections of State and 
Local Governments, 1959 


1. California ........cc0ceeee $264.53 
O ANeW YOLK: wissen le dics eee 6s 252.76 
3... NOVA oh etieseie ooe-tie eeeers 244.64 
4. MassachusettsS .....cceeee0. 232.82 
5. Wyoming ......c0ceee eee ceee 223.82 
Ox “COVOr Ado. isc seceiccice tack sores 3550 A 221.88 
7. Washington ....ccceseccecees 214.24 
a. KamSas ..ccsrecoes W, SBNOHE Srecere 211.50 
y. Vermont ....eeceeseee aiatevere ts 211.02 
10. Montama .....cce.ecerecee v6 209.02 
LL. Oregon ....ccceccceccseee ee 204.47 
12. MINNESOCAa 2 ccivicis cin cines see 202.12 
13. Connecticut ....... aisipeceeweeee 201.74 
14. New Jersey ..cccsccscencces 199.60 


15. Michigan ......c cece eesaee 196.76 
16. Wisconsin ......c.cercccece 196.38 


LD. TOW a <6 ieee, B55 tees soo eres) we a 188.32 
18. Delaware ......cccccccccees 186.78 
19. Arizona ..... o.60.6se'e" el exeveievess 186.21 
20. Maryland .......c..0000. Pear 184.63 


49 states and D. C. ....... 183.59 


21. Lowisiama ....ccccceccececes 183.51 
22. South Dakota ..........006 182.39 
23. North Dakota .......... Soave 181.78 
24. Rhode Island ........ccc00- 178.51 
25. Alaska s oiscie vies oo. s ¥0:00 0 00% 176.96 
265 SPY ORLG Gc 5: o5e550 6-2 wide id -0le ete 175.99 
shee TEVANOLS. ooscice se Sew ete eiecs 175.98 
28. New Mexico .rccrcccccsececs 173.83 
BO WG AN ds seeds e Sido ees S-eieiecoss ee 173.52 
30% Td Aho: 6 oi5056ie teie'sstie 60 01s 000" 172.44 


SL MALNG is die wee ew eelees 171.02 
32, Imndiama ..cc cece cece essence 168.63 
33. Oklahoma .....ccccececesces 168.63 
34. New Hampshire .........2.0.- 167.91 


35. Ohi0 2... cece eee eee eo seee 160.58 
36. Pennsylvania ..........00.. 158.27 
37, Nebraska .............. cove 157.49 


3B." “TOXAS. victciis cieees weweeee ews 147.18 
39. Missouri ... ccc ccc cece eens 143.91 
40. Georgia ...ccccreccccccceee 133.35 


41. Tennessee .....cccccacesces 125.05 
42. Virginia ....ccccesesccees . 123.22 
43. Mississippi .....eceeeeeees 122.29 
44, AYkaneas ...cesececccscccve 122.08 
45. North Carolina .......ecc0- 121.90 
46. West Virginia ..........0.. 121.63 
47, Alabama ......cceeeceececes 111.31 
48. Kentucky .....cccecceccceee 110.40 
49. South Carolina ............- 109.06 


Ref. 12, p. 26. 
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36—State and Local Tox Collections per $100 of 


Personal Income, 1959 


l. South Dakota ..........200-% 
2. North Dakota .........- er 
3. Vermont ....... cece eee cee 
G. Louisiana .....ccccceeee ae 
5. Montana ......ccerecccccacs 
Oe SRANS AS seek ie heseteee se secs Shee até 
7. Mississippi ...........000. 
8. Minnesota ..........22-caee 
9. Wyoming ........-. cc eeenree 
10. Colorado ......... cece eee 
Ths. Towa sees nice t eee eas 
1250 (1dahoo c:ccccertees bots bitin éankes 
13. Arizona ....... ccc cece eee 
14. Wisconsin ...........2.. eletens 
15. Washington .......... Wsece 
lo. California ............ eset 
17 Maine Sd ce tessa et attain eta ceietele . 
18 Oregon ..... aibisasieiyeiersgi ake se . ‘: 
VO UG alin sot srdiasenscd Oielaee ares eae 
20 Massachusetts .........0005 
21. Oklahoma ioe hub eye e due. ee 
22 New York ee ee 
23 Nevada a “alle eisaceele tev ens Since 
24. New Mexico ......ccccscccce 
25:6 (PLOTLG a 6 a6 drei h 68 eee 8 as 
26. Arkansas .......0.6 SOR 2 eleva 
27. Michigan ........ b eeiva: and goanene 


28. Rhode Island .........e00. 


wowownwvnwowowow © Oo 
wa 
So 


wmmowowowo vo 
© 
7s 


49 states and D. u. ....... 
29. Georgia ........cceeccceees 
30. South Carolina ......e.00- 
31. New Hampshire .........000. 
32. Nebraska ...... aiksieta) ite’ a. anatouens 
33 Tennessee ...... ERs Ses eceile tenes 
34. North Carolina ...... oa eles 
35. Indiana ............. ejeybitete. 
36. Maryland ....... a a 
37. West Virginia PO ee ee 
38. Texas cccce ee cece wieierele ays 
39 Alabama ...... a rT ee 
40 New Jersey ae ere ana ce eeee 
Gl. Kentucky .....c-ccccceecves 
42. Pennsylvania ...... abe vow acer 
43. Ohio..... o Seal d-wetlend a'5% bacecers 


44. Connecticut ........-c00e-e 


G5. Lllimois .......cececceeee 
G6. Virginia ..... ccc cee reece 


47. Missouri ...... oie ever. wwsievs 
48. Delaware ........... sie-eietese 
49 Alaska ........- eiareierlecardis 


Ref. 12, p. 26, and ref. l, p. 


17. 
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37—Percent Increase in Total State Tax Collec- 38—Per-Capita Property Tax Revenue of State and 
tions, 1959 to 1960 Local Governments, 1959 


AXizona 2... cece cece ce eecee 27.0% 
UG Al eo 2iss steieedcas gd den oe we. 12452 
New York ..........n0.ee00-- 23.6 
Ohio ..... Sse eascee Seties vee, 2hs3 


Massachusetts .......2...-- $133.33 
California .............6.-. 130.17 
Se etels cslesesacese. 129,63 
: 124.28 
Ssvedevs So twreeieeswetee “12300 
Sicedes sees le were were: «122,82 
ehaewtace SoC ee vette ees, 118.69 
Minnesota ....ecessececeees 112.09 
Colorado ........ Seieweeses’ AELSIS 
bee Soe erese eel Bee --- 110.06 


° . « 
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om 
oe 
a 
Bo 
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TSN 655545 eh eee Sse jiveee 19.8 
Oregon 2... cc cer eeeeecevcees 17.9 
California ....... Pies eeeewJe LISS 
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ll. Nebraska ......... eee eae -« 108.31 

United States .......ee-0-0- 13.7 12. New Hampshire .........6.+. 106.08 

13. Wisconsin ...... 9 Sie as oe eesee 105.74 

14. Vermont ........0.e020ee0e- 102.69 

ll. Michigan ......... iticsuiercteee, 2139C3 15. South Dakota ...... eoeeeeee LOLGL 

A2%: “‘TeXas 6s soviece soe tis vi eecese~ 1S. 1 16. Oregon ....... Sates: crevatecereterate 99.83 

13. Alaska .......... sieves eey 21257 17. Michigan ...... ete 06 biaiel siuece 99.51 

14, [Illinois .........-2ce02202- 12.6 18. Iowa ..... Bavendievarsie.e: 8 :er'eceuste-e- 98.11 

VS:  N@V ad @ 6 Sisiie.e6s-cistiesan eeitesc- VZ223 193, ABUZONA 6665 soe sas hak beaS EOS 93.03 

16. Minnesota ....... wevesecesees “F222 20. North Dakota .......cceeees 92.21 
17. Vermont .....c.ecceesececeee 11.7 

18. Wisconsin ........ceceees eee 11.6 21. Nevada ......06. eecilevecaeseces 90.71 

19. Hawaii ........ Sievers Snes Shere ee. 11.4 22. Indiana ....... aha: iat iby ob ekee ce 89.11 

20. West Virginia ........ vicese 23 23%s~ LELLGOLS 066 caiecceis vereioweree 88.14 

24. Idaho .......... obrs eoevereiare sis 86.75 

25. Maine ....... garda ele coarecevane seve 86.09 

26. Rhode Island .....cc.cecece 85.83 


215 Alabama. oss ois oie civeeceeee Ol 
22. Florida ........... ealsiewleeiee: ol 
23. Wyoming ....c.-ceereeeeveeee LO. 

1 

1 

1 


24. Maryland .............6-. sae 
25. Washington ..........c cece 
26. New Hampshire ............2.. 
27. Georgia ...ccerecrccccereces 
28. Connecticut .......e.ceecees 
29. Rhode Island ............... 
30. New Jersey .....ccccccvccreee 


49 states and D. &u. .....6.. 84.95 


o 8 


QT OWL O13 es rae 16:0 i505 siete ie a te%ece 82,62 
28. Maryland ........cceecceees 76.91 
28: IC AR Soo. i0 54 iwi reseed 08 cose a woe 75.80 
BO. TOK AS ie eo i6 Scie ore 5650060 eee 6 71.31 


mMmMDODDOCOCSD 
DAwmMWofrer nn fan 


. 


31. New Mexico ....c.cccrceseces 
32. Tennessee ...ccccceccccccece 
33. Missouri .c.ccecccceccccecres 
34. Virginia ...cccscecsvcccvece 
35. Montana .......... arene; Steve ener 
36. Oklahoma ......2....000. aigariers 
37. Kentucky .........cc cece eens 
385 MAME? 6 scee dei h 80 6 60 ek o-di0 ee 8s 
39. Nebraska .....ccccenccvccees 
40. Mississippi ........... Steiesace 


. 


31. Missouri ....... cece ccee 64.79 
32. Florida ............ PR ROR 64.78 
33. Washington ........ @ eseave te 63.48 
- Pennsylvania .........00... 58.32 
35. Oklahoma ....... oana le esetehave ws 52.94 
36. Virginia ......... ees eeeees 47 .02 
37. New Mexico ...... eae eons 41.41 
38. Louisiana ........ce.ceeeee 40.93 
39. Georgia .........06. éteveiscerece 40.15 
40. Kentucky ....... eee ee a 40.00 


AnwrNYYNN OOO 
le dl aol OMe at ERY oO oo So <2) 
w 
+ 


G1, Towa .ccceccrcccccnccccccces 
G2. AXYkKaNSAS ..cccccrccrcvcccees 
43. Colorado ....ccersecerceaees 
G4, Indiama .....cccrcccecccceve 
G5. Louisiana ......ccccccccvees 
46. South Dakota ........sccccee 
47. Delaware ....ccccccessececes 
GB. Kansas ...csescccescccececes 
49. North Dakota ........0.2..--- 
50. MassachusettsS ....ccccereece 


41. Tennessee ..... aieieue ereveteverexre 38.90 
42. Delaware ....ccercereccsces 38.33 
G3. Alaska .....ccceresrcecsoves 37.70 
G4. North Carolina ...c.sccseees 34.64 
West Virginia ......0.ceee- 34.20 
46. Mississippi .........c.ee0. 33.59 
G7. = AXFKANSAB ..c cece cccsrncceece 33.37 
48. South Carolina .....ccceeee 26.23 
49. Alabama ......cscccecvveses 22.77 


NWWE HE HENUUUY 
Fanownnre & @®WwO 
+ 
w 


Ref. 16, p. 4. Ref. 12, p. 26. 
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39—State and Local Property Tax Collections per 40—Estimated Percent of Revenue for Public 
$100 of Personal Income, 1959 Elementary and Secondary Schools Received 
from the Federal Government, 1960-61 


L. South D:ikota ................ $6.82 Vx. “Alaska sesrenctie std Ankers 17.1% 
3 (MON Cana: ie esa Sew ee Loe 6.41 2. New Mexico ........c cece ee eee 13.5 
3. North Dakota ................ 6.09 Qu. Hawai 20k ere ol Sawa 12.6 
go KANSAS) etch be eRe 5.99 a! GOOT Rha. scaeiasrd cawetacac deletes 10.0 
5. Minnesota .........0 cee ee eens 5.72 5. MisSslSSippi .. 2. cece eee eons 9.6 
6. Nebraska .........-- 22 ee eens 5.64 65. > Virginias .ccie te eb sth s 9.3 
7, Wyoming ...... cece eee eee eee 5.53 Tian AVabama: sine ged ee esicae He eae 8.1 
8. Vermont 2... cece cece eee eee 5.50 8. Nevada ..... cc cece ewer nce nces 8.1 
9. MassachusettS .........-0000. 5.33 9.5 ATKANSAS. 6 hoes wee ees 7.5 
10. New Hampshire eee i eT eS 5.23 10. Oklahoma ............cccceeves 6.7 
LL. WISCONSIN Lee cece eee eee ees 5.13 a Arizona ........ eee ee ee eee 
12.0 Towa 2s iti eet ea tte 5.11 Idaho ....... eee eee e eee eee . 
156. CO HORAGU: svt whaineha see tlecen 5.04 13. South Carolina ......+-.e+00- 6.3 
la. New Jersey co.cc cece eee ees 4.98 es Washington ........-e eee eeees 25 
15. Idaho ..ec cece ccc eee e ce cees 4.85 15. Wyoming .......- eee ee ee eee eee 9 
16. Arizona ...... cece eee eee eee 4.80 16. South Dakota .............+.. 5.6 
3 17 Colorado ....... ce ee ee eee Sa 
Tis. Maine ee ee ee 4.77 18 Kansas 5 a 
18s. “Cale fornba: - ois d.écis eta nba eees ere 4.67 Si Dash he i a a ae Sa os 
19. SOreROGe stadesperiweeseees ve 4.59 oC ee Be nes ar a 
202 CNewl YORK ih Se oe ete bw eb ae bs 4.55 ie RA EY ANG, ceith ec prieieire ish sasrea argh doves 
SPs. Michigan’ ysaceseeerheatareads 4.50 Bile, PUSS OUEA Wen ue Re Leen a8 
Gis Py Paar aceon eel & cose teatewrek 4.26 22. Nebraska ......-.ss esse eee ees 4.6 
5a. SURAT aie ndioe ta kear oa’ Vous 4.10 23. New Hampshire ..........-++6- +6 
pe Rhode To Bainds ccccs ccelete avon Hows 4.09 24 North Carolina i O26. es ayes esha eyere exer 4.6 
255 (ORE ROR: es smiled eA whee wate Faia es 4.5 
49 states and D. C. ......... 3 93 26. TONS: 2 os hse whee ere ew ik eee see a8 
27.) Kentucky ...... cc eee ee eee eee 4.4 
28. West Virginia ............... aad 
25. Conmecticut ....... ccc eee eee 3.85 29. Rhode Island ..............-. +e 
264 SUEKSS ce tiecwscn fawmemnaleds cs 3.76 30. Tennessee ..............6-4-; 3.8 
Vie ORNS ges en Sates Geek ee ees 3.65 BL. Maine 01... .. cece e eee eee eens 3.7 
28. Lllinois ..cceceeccesvcvcscce 3.50 32. Montana see eee ee ee ee eee 3.6 
29, Nevada ... cc cece sees scewscene 3.38 
30. Florida ........... bw Syn eh uiehee te 3.33 
Sis iMacvland. ores caret ibacwse ves 3.28 50 states and D. C. ......... 3.6 
32. Missouri .......... Sih ateleetee . 2.97 
335° “Cald forma’. ct.seciwics dade ied 3.3 
33. Oklahoma teem eee en eee eee ees 2.91 34. Connecticut ..........0e cease 3.3 
caer Mise tes tpp tinsosict eral wins 22 cad BG, Padiand sora ctecaaencce caee 3.3 
35. Washington ...........-eeeeee 2.82 36 ies 3.0 
36. KENCUCKy sescene cbewineedeisie aii? 37. Wisconsin ......... 2 cee eee 3.0 
37. Pennsylvania ...........000ee 2.67 38 Ohio 2.8 
Virginia ...... cc cc eee eee 2.66 39 Tiltinets 2.7 
- Tennessee ...... ccc ce cccenen 2.54 Ria in aa ght SO te ge ee ee : 
40. Michigan ......... cece eee eens Me 
+0. Georgia ...... cece rece ee eee 2.53 2 a f 
41 Minnesota ...eccsescccccccces 2.6 
41. Louisiana ..........c eee eeees 2.51 “2 Vouiet ana. oc ole ok eee ke 2.3 
G2, ATkANsaS .....-ee eee e ee eee eee 2.46 43 North Dakota ...........000008 2d 
~3, North Carolina ........... was 2.32 ae Massachusetts ..c bciecuxec ccs a4 
44. West Virginia ............... 2.20 35 elawa re ceo een to 2.0 
45. New Mexico ...eeeeee rece eee 2.17 46. Pennsylvania ............008. 1.8 
+6. South Carolina ..........-e-, 2.01 GT. Florida isis sacaccieec tee Ware een 1.6 
47. Alabama ........ccceccccesees 1.58 48. New Jersey peecttte etna fe A Ae Sod ay tt 1.4 
48. Delaware .. ccc ccc cece eww e eves 1.32 a9 New York ...... cccccececeees 1.2 
S9S4 Alaska. Sicccs 65 oN ele Sadie hs evetels 1.29 SOs. “Varmont: ce ccccese ae Steed 0.9 
Ref. 12, p. 25, 37. Ref. 2, p. 29. 
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41—Per-Capita Federal Individual Income and 
Employment Taxes, 1960 


l Delaware: ici sibs i ees Mees $667 

2 New York ...... 0. ccc wees eben 532 

3. Colorado: és: 2-4 6siwe ees Sabew ee 487 

Qe “VMAs: ccs we ee iewin twee 411 

S. Connecticut ......... ccc eens 395 

6. Maryland and D. C. ........... 381 

7 Californba:. «26.0606 cio dee eh sees 366 

8. Michigan .......... cece ee eee 352 

Gis OWLO: oy wes os Sie Nee eee ee 340 

10 Nevada - 3 65:6 65 6c ea Ss wee aS 335 
ll Massachusetts .......00ccceeee 333 
12. Pennsylvania ........ ccc evens 331 
13. Missouri .......... aie eats oat eens 302 
Le New Jersey .........ecce eens 287 
15. Rhode Island ...........00e85 285 
16. Washington and Alaska ........ 272 
17. Minnesota ...... LToie enone ae Stee eteaee 262 
18. Nebraska .......c cece cece eens 259 
V9%. “Taddaenay iid 002 eiceieecece id eevee be 255 
20s. “OPE QON: oss ais eee wce sige Henge sees eh 247 
21s. BAWALL ocean Set ewes ee wee tee 239 
22. Wisconsin ........cccees et ececeiere 238 
23. New Hampshire .........e0ce-8. 221 
24. Oklahoma ..... cc ccc eee wee ee 211 
25 TOKOO oi. 658.08 SSR Eee oe BESS ee 208 
26 KOT SOS? 6 i 5 orev ee ha 6 eel ee ie ow ww Be 205 
27. Wyoming ......... ccc eee eee 202 
28 Utah: 6.5 hae oo eae Sais ehelasese'oe. ‘ 199 
29. Florida ...........6. eae alle were 190 
30. Arizona ...... Seb eae 6 aie ee 189 
SL WOWal iis haces ene rete sfetbrevs 187 
32. New Mexico ...... ccc cc cece eens 186 
33. Idaho ..... Ss. ietenbyaretehand seve tee Bxetate 181 
34. Montana ......... cece cee eaes os 173 
35. Virginia ..... arses tefeue ite te $e 173 
36. Vermont ....c eee rece ences ealexe 171 
37. Georgia ....cccescecsesevcevas 164 
385 MRENE: Silk cee we ereiee ee eee es 162 
39. Louisiama ......... cece ecces 154 
40. Tennessee ..... cece eccscceves 145 
41. North Carolina ............... 140 
42. South Dakota .............060.. 139 
43. North Dakota .......... pele. weavers 134 
44. Kentucky ........c cee eee eee 133 
45. Alabama .... ccc cee eee ree n ene 130 
46. West Virginia ............ aces 123 
47 South Carolina ........ ese eee 99 
48 Arkansas ..........06- ee Bebe @ caus 96 
49. Mississippl 1... .c cee cereveces 75 
Puerto Rico ..... bg ub eieter shale Brel 10 


Ref. 26, Table 1; ref. 15. 


42—Estimated Current Expenditure for Schools 
per Pupil in ADA, 1960-61 


1 Alaska) . 666s sGcie ie ee ees $585.00 
2 New York .........cccecceee 585.00 
3. New Jersey ........e.eeeees 512.00 
4 California: 2..00¢65% 34.50% es 494.4: 
5. Delaware .......0.cecceceee 460.00 
6. [llimois ............ cece 457.00 
7 Wyoming ........0es ee eeee ae 454.00 
B.. Oregon. 26:56. ie Mind 6 oue 24% 448 .00 
9 NOV AGA 26 cele sce ee ele ohare ee ens 435.00 
10. Washington ............006. 430.00 
Ll. Montana .......... cece cc eee 427.00 
12. Michigan ............. saree - “G24 G0 
13. Wisconsin ..........c0c cee 421.64 
14. Pennsylvania .............. 421.06 
15. Connecticut ..........c000. 420.00 
16. Rhode Island .............. 417.00 
lL? Marylaad: wosccck visas ie BS 415.00 
18. Minnesota ........... cc cee 415.00 
19. Massachusetts ............. 413.00 
20. Colorado ....... ccc ee eee 406.78 
203) WOWa) 2 eis eves 606 a 0S CESS 400.00 
22 Arizona ..........- Sie sera 390.00 
50 states and D. C. ....... 390.00 

23 ORLO® be ie ede te kd eS 388.00 
24 KANSAS: 5 Ses26csieieis wevede Ss ereiates 384.00 
25 Hawaii .........006.- eee 378.00 
26 Dri Lama i.e ie 665s on0 66 Suda di levee 372.00 
27. Louisiana ...... pcnary ate SBeeans ee 370.00 
28. New Mexico .......ceececees 365.00 
29. New Hampshire .......... ome 363.00 
30. Missouri ............ avers ead 355.00 
31. South Dakota .........ceeee 350.00 
32. North Dakota ..... diatonaressters F 345.00 
i ic Oe) » ee series 340.00 
34 VEO CMON C2555 8 65 eee esse Sa ae 339.00 
35 Texas ........... er ere 330.00 
36 Mad eee icici stares bik Ss trees a eee 326.00 
37. Nebraska ........cc cee weeee 320.00 
38. Oklahoma ...........00008- . 320.00 
39 PLOCL a sfc sce aie ania cle awe ee ‘i 310.00 
GO. “Tdaho® eves cwisig docs ve bere eee s 285.00 
41. Kentucky ............. 00 0ee 275.00 
42. Virginia .............008. ‘ 275.00 
43. West Virginia ............. 255.00 
44. Arkansas ...... cece cea c eens 242.48 
45. North Carolina ..... Perera es 240.00 
46. Georgia .......... cee rnene 236.00 
47. Tennessee ........cceeereee 228.00 
48. Mississippi ........... Sale 225.86 
49. South Carolina ..........6.. 223.00 
50. Alabama .........cc000- eer 217.00 
Canal Zone ........cee eves 398.00 
GUB OI 655 56 oe Ue es bees Biers 240.40 
Puerto Rico .......... aeyer oe 140.00 


Virgin Islands ........ akere 300.00 
Ref. 2, p. 31 and 32. 
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43—Percent of Increase in Estimated Current 
Expenditure per Pupil in ADA, 1950-51 to 


1960-61 
1. Mississippi ..........-...6. 142.9%, 
2 AYkAaMSas ...c ccc eee cee cr veces 107.2 
3. Kentucky ..........0.--- 000% 103.7 
bic Ma Eh ise ei a i teicinie ele ec ore Oe 96.4 
§:. OWLO: .6.c 0s whee pie oiore Pw ieloueane 92.1 
O.: Hawai tis 88s Se ces eee 88.1 
Te. Mary Vand). ie se cies seeaceeicas 86.9 
8. MISSOUT 1. 2256 sae a wees 86.8 
95. MCah = ws Socetcat scutes sed eeteas 85.8 
10. California .............200- 78.5 
Ll. New York ... ccc cece eee eee 78.4 
12%. ~-G@Orgeta: vcs via end we See oS 77.4 
13, Alaska: 6. c.oi4e eek eb ees 76.7 
ls. Virginia ......... cece ee eee 75.2 
VS.2° “COVOTAdO: 626i i Se Seas 74.6 
16. Alabama ............ccecceee 72.2 
17. Michigan ................6.. 71.8 
18. Pennsylvania ...........006. 71.2 
19. New Jersey ............008-, 70.1 
20. South Carolina ............. 68.9 
2h KANSAS. veciss e sais Bi bree ees 68.4 
22 NOV Ed 8: 6565.5. S08 Se eis BS Sees 67.3 
23 Wisconsin ........ cece ee eeee 67.3 
24. Washington .............0.-. 66.7 
25. Mimnesota ..........0ccceee 65.3 
20." Tennessee oo icecediede eee dans 65.2 
27. Massachusetts ............-. 64.5 
28. Lllinois .......... ccc ee eee 62.6 
29, Louisiana ............. ere 62.3 
30. Wyoming .......... eee er 61.6 
31. West Virginia .......... ee 61.4 
S2E- TOW in ioe s.aw Mier era bleresa le erelehans 61.3 
33. Rhode Island .........0.000. 59.8 
34, Oregon ...... ‘ Sie ates Vile are 58.9 
35 Delaware ......... ; 6 : $8.6 
36. Connecticut ............. Paree 58.5 
ST RLOVE da oe ciicti eh da ew bees 58.2 
38. North Carolina ............. 54.8 
39. Montana ......... ccc cece eee 54.7 
40 ALL ZONG. 660i. 8 800 os ee ew Os 53.5 
QL. TOK OS. 6ivice6 shai eine eee et hes 53.5 
42 New Mexico ........cc cee cnee 53.4 
43. New Hampshire .............. 53.2 
34.. VErmont 25.6 esses ese We ees 52.0 
45 Oklahoma ........ cece eee eees 51.7 
46 Tid d Oa 6555 esos bie Ss wooded se wets $0.6 
47. North Dakota ..............6- 46.8 
48. South Dakota .............8. 46.4 
9, Idaho Pr ee ee ee ee 36.4 
50. Nebraska ........... cece eee 36.2 
Canal Zone ..........-.000 - 119.9 
GUAM. 65h eisc0% 00 be Ce lb ose ee 120.6 
Puerto Rico .........c ce eee 86.7 


Virgin Islands ............. 141.9 
Ref. 2, p. 31 and 32; ref. 25, p. 8. 
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44—Per-Capita Expenditure of State and Local 
Governments for Locol Schools, 1959 


Utah) eee mind ee Salinas 


Wyoming ....... eee e eee eee 


New Mexico ..........cc0eee 
Washington ...........-.06. 
New York .........cc ccc eees 
Nevada’ cess cabs tes Bee eos 
OTE RON © oes 5s Stee casererse Mie ele esevete 
Minnesota ........ ccc cceces 
Mich 1 gan oes anciac soe bee 0 


VE TMOME, cess ei ana: oes ere weer ete 
New Jersey ....-..0-c eevee 
MONTANA .... cece ee ee renee 


KANS@S) oo ck haere el haw eS 


DELANO LS) nese Sars ee wees 
Maryland ......... eee cence 
LOWad: 362. sied ed cd, shes Svenatececanas 


| 3 Co ch 1: |: eee ee an ea 


Mate ovate cite Ste fd awe tet 


Virginlay ees Geel de ees 
Massachusetts ..........6.. 
MiSSOUTL, eile eve aise of elee were. 
GOEOTZ1A waceces ccc recscns 


New Hampshire ............. 
Mississippi ............... 


West Virginia ............. 
South Carolina ............ 
Alabama .............02000. 
Arkansas) i053 hk dk o cesio es 
Kentucky ......... cee eee 


12, p. 33. 
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45—Per-Capita State Expenditures for All Public 46—Per-Capita Expenditures of State and Local 
Education, 1959 Governments for All Public Education, 1959 
1. Delaware ...........0. cece $137.07 Le - SAV asa 2.5. Sciences cela bari $153.93 
2: ALASKE. 26 sdk eee ease 114. 68 25. DElAWELE: 6 iii Fs Sees 150. 65 
3. New Mexico ................ 100.85 3. Califormia .............06. 150.51 
4. Washington .............06. 82.62 Ga UC aN iia ete ee a cs eeletane eee 136.25 
5. California .............. bv 74.98 5. Colorado ............ cece 135.26 
6. Hawaii ....... cece cece eee 70.91 6. New Mexico .......... GS deceeentne 132.54 
Te “UGAal: es daics Aneto eee bie s 68.50 Ves “APL ZONA 43s cade oe eee 131.71 
8. Wyoming ......... cee cece eee 67.50 8. Wyoming .........0. eee eee 130.41 
9. Washington ............-0.- 125.79 
9. Louisiana ............20008 67.13 10. Minnesota ..........00. bes 120.24 
10. Michigan .............0.00 62.06 
11. Minnesota ............----, 58.20 Vis “Oregon oes. and eisai 119.31 
Lo. Oregon .. 1... sees eee eee eee 57.75 12. Michigan ..............00ee 116.41 
13. Mississippi .............-. 57.41 13. Vermont ...........ec eee eee 113.71 
14, Nevada .......+-seee eee sees 54.80 14. Nevada ........... cece aes 108.93 
15. North Carolina ............ $3.09 1S. Montana .......cccccucccece 108.73 
16. Oklahoma .............---.. 52.51 16s. ‘Ranisas) vos sovees dees 107.24 
U7s.  IN@W YORK: 66-0 Sie wie ies 106.77 
Bliss “MELE ONB oe cies wie ean ewaes 50.88 18s “indiana.6oc.4siewscasisenies 105. 58 
BB AGOOT RIS eae sh che ee Seah ns 50.36 19). Louisiana ..0.. cise eccoees 102.97 
19. Florida ...........0..20e0ee 49.94 
20. Colorado ....... cece ee eens 49.27 
fee a 49 states and D.C. ...ee 99.75 
QB! - TOKAS so ng Midd Sew eed 47.65 
24. Indiana ....... cece eee eens 46. 67 
25. South Carolina ............ 46.05 20. Connecticut ........... oieas 99.63 
26. New York ..cceececsnccccees 45.94 Bl “POW: 26.8 66s cose arse a Gaieee sce 8 97.54 
22. Oklahoma .............00--- 97.23 
23. North Dakota .......... iesace 97.20 
49-state average .......... 45.86 24. South Dakota .............. 96.51 
25. Idaho ...... ot Seca Jere Sete ets 93.22 
4 262 “TOL: oxdaceidesavaceuess 91.65 
ale NEFMONE aecokeresratiet eek #513 27 New Jersey ....... ccc eevee 91.2e 
28. Alabama ............. Sheree % 44.93 28 Maryland .........- we 90.70 
29%: - KANS OS) cece ea ere Bae Pea Sat 43.87 29 Texas 90.57 
30. North Dakota .............. 43.50 . Bear gt fee % 
Sl. ATkaMsaS 2... cece scccccces 41.51 
32. Pennsylvania .............. 40.40 30. Nebraska ........-.-..ceeee 90.45 
RF. Penne WeOE oc akace one sca 38.37 31. Wisconsin ......... eee eee 89.55 
34. Connecticut ........-..-06. 37.40 32, Pennsylvania ..........+.+- 89.30 
33: (ONLO® sass sew ees bate ds 87.99 
355 Wireginta-c..caseseaviadiex 37.11 34, Florida .........-seeeeeees 87.04 
362. “Idaho. .cs<axseeecisdacaies 36.72 35. New Hampshire ............. 81.08 
37). Maryland) oi. swisceue excess 36.60 36. Virginia .......+....eeeeee 80.96 
38. Kentucky ......ee. cee ee eee 35.04 37. Mississippi ......-----.00- 80. 64 
39. South Dakota .............-. 34.94 38:5 (Maite: scsi ee ob ieee he ee 80. 61 
EO UVUBUe ented ee eee ee te 34.26 39. Missouri ....... cece eee eees 76.83 
41 Wisconsin ..........00008- A 33.46 
42 MiSSOUFi ...... ee eee eee eens 32.70 40 Rhode Island .............. 76.69 
41 North Carolina ............ 76.42 
43. Rhode Island ...........06- 30.53 42. Georgia ........ cece eee 76.00 
44. Illimois ...........eceeeee 28.04 43. West Virginia ....... <i Saneters 73.69 
45. Ohio ......... eieleveteesire eceiouase 27.66 44. Massachusetts ............. 71.46 
46. Maine ...........-0 cece eee 27.20 45. Tennessee ...........0-008- 69.67 
47. New Hampshire ..........06- 26.58 46. Arkansas ....... ccc cea e cee 67.78 
48. New Jersey ...........--06- 22.86 47. Alabama ........0c. sees nese 67.55 
49. Nebraska ...ccccceccceccces 22517 48. South Carolina ............ 66.45 
50. Massachusetts ........-..6- 20.06 49. Kentucky .......0.. eee eee 64.77 


Ref. 6, p. 51-52. Ref. 12, p. 30. 
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47—Per-Capita Total State Expenditures for All 48—State and Local Expenditures for All Public 
Purposes, 1959 Educotion os Percent of Expenditures for All 
Purposes, 1959 


Oo 
© 
—_ 
o 
c 
® 
4 
® 
L 
=) 
z 


I. Wyoming ........... cee eeee $329.11 l. an 
2, Delaware ...... cece eee eeee 304.05 2 SUC AN er ese bs Rilo Se oe Hever ees 39.3 
Je N@VAda ees es eee 6 ee wai ene 280.30 Se SUM Bana: oid oe es a heeid Sewanee cones Yes 
+. Washington ..........-..06- 277.46 4. New Mexico ...... ccc cee wee eee 38.2 
Se ALS Ra aie 5 55 een re eds Sw reve, a9 262.42 5... APlZONa) okies i bee ee ele tees 37.5 
6. Louisiana ............0000- 253.22 6... Alaska. 6 Seiad Hoes toca ee oiata’s 35.3 
Fat HOWARD. «6. csi nls cee soho ere eis 252.96 7. Mississippi ................0. 35.0 
8. New Mexico ...........-000: 244.76 8. Colorado ...... eee ee eee eee 34.9 
Qe OKO ON nti oe et een ees 242.88 9. North Carolina .............. 34.5 
10. Vermont .........c. cece eee 236.48 10. South Carolina .............. 34.2 
Vl California ei .va.csieeen as 233.85 
l2. Montana ..............266-. 231.25 My NEERIRIS: S4sccetae end eee te 34.0 
13. North Dakota .............. 220.99 23. (Texas: estat outs Mad ceed oxiees 33.- 
LS. - (RAMS AS) 56 did ese eters hSse ase wea eras 32.6 
le. Michigan ...........0.. 500 215.84 14. South Dakota .............25- 32.3 
15. Oklahoma ............00008- 207.12 LS: “Cahifornias .65 cca idee een en 32.1 
16. Connecticut ............... 207.10 16. MICHi san: ccsocce setae sietee So ers 32.0 
V7is WG ahh. stare ese enerars areas tse Blase Bis 202.29 17. Minnesota «.c6aak Se ices O58 32.0 
18. New Hampshire ............. 200.03 1S. TOWa es cise y he Sie heals Bes atele 31.4 
19. New York ......... ce eee eee 198.04 19, Oklahoma ...............0005. 31.3 
20. Colorado .............0008. 195.79 20. West Virginia ............... 31.3 
DEST LMAO? es etcote 64 BRR 190. 67 
ae Minnesota ......... cc eee eee 189.47 21. Kentucky ........cc cece cee ees 31.1 
23 MALO ies esei csi ed als Sa erate Saete ne 189.19 22. "Georgitia’ 055 2004 seh ees ha 30.9 
4 Rhode Island .............. 187.13 23. Arkansas .....ccccccccccceece 30.< 
2Sec o ATE ZOMAS esos Peeeeteie tte ed 184.97 2a.) Vermont .... ccc ccc ccc ucceue 30.8 
26 Pennsylvania .............. 183.50 IS. “Now Jereee cds each bees ccs 30.4 
27, Massachusetts ............. 182.62 26. Maryland .............ee seen 30.1 
206, KOCE BON. 58 gestae’ Soon Siete wow ar gets 30.1 
28 Wisconsin ........ 2. cee ee eee 30.1 
49-state average .......... 177.32 oe! Idaho ese sale nadine cs ay 29,9 
30. Missouri ......... cee eee eee 29.5 
28 West Virginia ........... e 177.02 
29. 10] 1): eRe eee ee ee ecewces 175.39 49 states and D. vu. ......e 29.5 
SOS —TOwWa 5, 85.556 web ie ere ee aie nite ee Sad 73.12 
JL. Kansas coc ccc ccc eee eee 167.67 
32, Maryland ............ ceeeee 165.83 31. Pennsylvania ............000 29.1 
33. South Dakota .............. 159.69 325 Montana: <. ccdecte beddeeaawonae 29.0 
34. Mississippi ............... 157.36 33. Louisiana ........ cece ee eee 23.9 
35. Wisconsin .........c cece eee 156.15 Jo Plor ida «ccccck ca ulics ee eine aecad 28.7 
36. Alabama ....... 0. . cee eee eee 153.14 355s STV S hse? Hoe eee ss 28.2 
37. Florida .........-.e0 eee eee 148.53 362 (Alabama: o.0 ston teu naman owes 27.9 
38. Georgia ............ eee eee 147. 68 37. North Dakota ................ 27.8 
39. Arkansas .........e. eee eee 146.62 38. Connecticut ......... cece eens 27.5 
MO%> EVER D6! oie ok. ate ee eee 5a % obs 146.09 39. Nebraska ... ccc ce cc cece cease 2323 
GO. Wyoming ........... eee eens 27.3 
sl. Virginia ............02006. 144.12 
so. Kentucky ...... cece eee eee 139.48 Le Mate oi ese eee ethnics 27.0 
W335 IRL ANG oie edie sie eee ese es as 137.29 Gt MOR LO vessktediaet Sats Soa is kk ete ees 26.7 
44. Tennessee ....... 0.00 ee eee 136.89 43. Rhode Island ..............0. 26.0 
“5. North Carolina ............ 135.51 a+. Washington ...............05. 26.0 
~6. South Carolina ............ 135.46 45. Tennessee ........ cece cece 25.1 
47. Missouri co.cc ce eee eee plbvaveys 134.83 46. New Hampshire ...........0005 24.9 
Bi TOXAS eee vise ecer sas eidisig's ble aoe 133.86 QT New YOrk f0c68 oe ceniekwa dundee 22 
~9. New Jersey ......cccescsces 124.42 G8. NOV Ada: 5 eee seine sane ie Sales 22.5 
SO. Nebraska .......c cee eee eee 115.82 49. Massachusetts .........-.ccce 20.3 
l ei nn 
Ref. 6, p. 53-54. Ref. 12, p. 27 and 28. 
al 
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49—Per-Capita Personal income, 1959 50—Percent of Increase in Per-Capita Personal 
Income, 1949 to 1959 


Delaware ........ vee eeieeesd | -$23966 
Connecticut ....cec ewer eceee 2,817 


. 
° 
e 
wo 
i 
a 
Vd] 
fod 
~~ 
a] 
~ 
. 
od 
= 
NR 
7 


Alabama 2... ..ccccessecscons 


‘ 74.0 

N@Vad & 65:6. 6:4:0;5 00 0 ete eee: 0050.8 0:8 2,745 . Arkansas ...... sive pee -aveceieceis. O95 
- New York ........2200. Bieter er 2,736 « Georgia ......ccecees bieioio- arora s 
California ............. see 2,661 Connecticut ........ceescees 


TELE ROLS 5-2 ose a 502s 0s ehoce ee 2,610 
New Jersey ......cccccccocne 2, 608 
ALASKA. isk 05 hoa Se le wa wee es 2,550 
Massachusetts ...ccecscceses 2,444 
Maryland ...cccccccncecnecoe 2, 343 


Virginla ....... cece ccecee 
New Mexico ....cccccecsencece 
PLOPl 8 | soe We oie ti wie wie bei’ 
Kentucky ........00.ccecocne 
Tennessee .....cccccncccecns 


CWO@ON AUF WNP 
OWOMON AU EWN KH 


fPranwoaec 


—~ 
~ 


OWL 0) 5 aie Sidieis's Bis ier setarels Seeree-s 2,328 ll. Massachusetts ...... aie easee: sis 
Washington .....cce.eececene 2,271 12. New Hampshire ........cce0.. 
13. Michigan ........cccceccenes 2,253 13. North Carolina .........0.0- 
14. Pennsylvania ..........2.00- 2,222 14. Maryland .......... eigisieoeie oe 
15. Oregon ....... oS iavS ie Sodus te poteeets 2,171 15. New Jersey ...c.cecscecccecs 
16, Kansas ... ccc cc ccc cccsc scene 
17. Missourtl .....cccccccccncces 59.6 
48 States and D. C. ...seeee 2, 166 18. Vermont ...ccrccccccereroees 59.4 
19. South Carolina ..... Jeeves (o0e9 
20. ORL0® ciiccicee sce avcweseeecss 5852 


ileal 
NH 
. 


SSSleR KRKKKSS 
ROUWUnanod 


17. Wyoming ........ cpameumeaeete . 2169 21. Hawali ....ce see e eee cceceees 58.0 
18. MissourL ..... ccc cece cee eees 2,145 22. Arizona .......... ive awweee STES 
19. Hawaii ......... eae sete: Beets 2,139 


48 states and D.C. ...... ee 56.7 


22. Indiana ..... ee re Te 2,102 
23. New Hampshire ..........000- 2,010 23. Pennsylvania ......c.ceccees 
24. Kansas .....cc cece rccccecece 1,994 24. Nevada ..ccccrcccrscccssccsce 
25. Nebraska ...cc cc cccccccceces 1,981 25. New York ..cccccccceccsvvees 
265 -Plovidia.. c)esdsi-icre ceeieesceeNs 1,980 26. Wisconsin ....cccececcccnees 
27. Minnesota .... ccc ec cecencecs 1,962 27. Delaware .....ccesccscccases 
28. AL EZONA oo esveceie-o eee t.siees 1,959 28. Oklahoma .......cccccesccees 
29. Montana .....ccscececrercsece 1,955 29. Illimois ...cccccvesevvccses 
BO LOW a: giclee es ahi tesa de wlete: ors 1,953 30. California ....ccscccssesees 


WERE @ Kw 


31. Texas ..ccrccccscccccccacece 1,908 31. Indiama ...c.ccecerccscseece 
32. Utah ..cccccccccsccceccccces 1,848 32. West Virginia ........cceees 
33. New Mexico ........ sveuits skeleteete 1,833 33. Colorado ....ccccscccccesene 
34, Virginia ........ eee ee 1,816 34. Nebraska ....cccccncsvseceee 
35. Vermont ......2...4-- Sreueie stare 1,789 35. Mimmesota .....cccccccccccce 
36. Oklahoma ......c-ccccrccoves 1,786 36. Utah ..cccccarceccccccccoces 
37. Idaho ..... erdialeve 6: 00e's 6.8" evote erie 1,782 37 «. Maine: i. 6 wiive-d sere eso cn s0 00s 
38. MAINE cisececccvesdecsceeees 1,768 38. Michigan ......cc cccccccccee 
39. West Virginia .........-ceee 1,635 39. Louisiana 2... ccc. cecccees 
40. Louisiana ......... pieverecete wrece 1,575 GO. TOXO8) jiccis 06660006 0% .a8 eee Were’ 


SESSLYLERE EyENEESS 


G1. Georgia .....0...65- Siaueteo'e e's 1,553 41. Towa .........- cece ewesencs 
42. North Dakota ....ccerecceves 1,526 42. Rhode Island .........ccse0- 
43. Temmessee ..ccccccecsscesere 1,521 43. Idaho ........ Sao Cchin'eersis weleje 
44. Kentucky ......-cesecccorece 1,514 G4, Washington ......ccscccecces 
45. North Carolina ........ cece. 1,485 45. Montama ...cccccnccsrescesees 
46. South Dakota ........0-2cee> 1,476 46. Oregon .....ce-cccececrccvees 
47. Alabama .....ccccecccceces wa 1,409 47. Wyoming ....ccccsscccccccees 
48. South Carolina .........c:0- 1,332 48. South Dakota .....cccecceees 
49. Arkansas ..ccsccccccccccccecs 1,322 49. North Dakota .......cccesecs 


50. Mississippi .....02-..0-s00-% 1,162 
Ref. 1, p. 17. Ref. 1, p. 17; ref. 5, Pp. 143. 
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51—Per-Capita Disposable Income, 1959 


Delaware ..... 


l. Pisceibtevene ievevene eres 
2. Conmecticut .........cse0 < 

3. New York ....c cc eee wees etiereie 
4. Nevada ....csccsarccccecs irate 
§. California ...... eb Se Oa aoa ere 
o. Illinois ............. retirees 
7. New Jersey .....cccc cence : 
Bio CALERA sheen ese 6 Ses eo5 oe eens ve 
9. Massachusetts ........ sisleieie 

10. “ORLO: .os sew waeseceee ee eeees 

Ll. Maryland ........2...00- eines 
12. Michigan ................- scars 
13. Washington .......... Oak bietes 

14. Pennsylvania ..... ie eel sere shes 


15. Hawaii ........ 


48 states and D. ut. .. 


16. Missouri 


17. Rhode Island ..........0.00. 
18. Wyoming ......ccccec ee eceees 
19 Ind i an ais fies iieseee aiacs'e 
20. Wisconsin ..... . Sieieketexe Sas 
21. Colorado ....... Gide au arte aersvevene 
22, OTEBON .ccesrccsccceceee eeee 
23. New Hampshire .............. 
24. Florida ......cc ccc cee wccnne 
25. Kamsas ...ccccsescccccscsee 

26. Nebraska ....-ccecsecccccsee 


27. = MOmt ana .ccccseccescces 
28 APL ZONE: sieiiteiele ee eres ewieveis sie aie 
29, Iowa @eeeeoeevee eee eeev eee 


30. Minnesota 


Jl. Texas ..ceeweeses 


32. Utah 


33. New Mexico ..... 


34. Maine 
35. Virginia ..... 
36. Vermont ...... 


eaoecescevreres 


37. Oklahoma ...........0.: 


98. Idaho ........ 
39. West Virginia 
40. Louisiana .... 


+l. Georgia ........ 


+2. Tennessee .... 


43. North Carolina .. 


+4, Kentucky ..... 
45. North Dakota . 


eevee 


46. South Dakota ....cccerececee 


47. Alabama ..... 


+8. South Carolina ..........68- 


~9. Arkansas .... 
50. Mississippi . 


Ref. 1, p. 13. 
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52—Personal Income per Child of School Age 


(5-17), 1959 


1. Commecticut ..... scargutueicel stevens 
2. (New York. osciccca ee css ve ele ee 
3c: Delaware: 26388 ekos's wis 
4. California ..............6. 
5. New Jersey ..........2.020.6 
6. Massachusetts ....... Sees 
7. Tllinois ........... 7 : 
8. Nevada ...... S 8a: wi wie wretcere “aie helen 
95, GRVASK ES: ce. ccice ieee wise a everecars ores 
10. Pennsylvania .............. 
ll. Rhode Island ........ ec ereceheie 
25. “OWLO: See hee ine tS alnieess ‘ 
13. Maryland ..........ececenes 
14. Missouri ....... eiitene 6 eens cei 
15. Washington ..........2. oes 
50 states and D. &. ......-. 
16. New Hampshire ............- 
17. Florida .......... ee a a 
18. Oregon ........ cece ce eee 
19. Michigam ........2.cc cesses 
20 Colorado Se iia ole ere Send eee 
21 WLSCOMSLN 2... cece cece veces 
22 Indiana .......... oroc5 eenenens e 
23. Wyoming .............ceeee 
24. Kansas .... at alte Ser-tviee eve wos 
25. Nebraska ....... f eiaseia a eae 


26. Towa ......05.., 


27. Hawaii ..... 


28. Minnesota ..... 


29. Arizona ...... 


cooeee 


34. Texas ........ 


35. Virginia ...... 
36. New Mexico ..... 


37. Idaho ........ 
38. Utah ........ . 


sl. West Virginia 


42. Georgia ....... 


43. Kentucky ..... 
44, South Dakota . 


48. Arkansas .... 


+9. South Carolina .... 
50. Mississippi ... 


Ref. 1, p. 17; ref. 


ce erere 


eeoecevee 


oe 


45. North Dakota .. 
46. North Carolina 
Alabama ...... 


eevee 


$12,762 


12,480 
11,83: 
11,612 
11,609 
11,442 
11,102 
10,743 
10,296 

9,523 


9,421 
9, 369 
9,353 
9,285 
9,000 


8,780 


8,759 
8, 683 
8, 53¢ 
8, 508 
8,417 


8, 367 
6,301 
8,126 
7,996 
7,857 
7,823 
7,771 
7,726 
7,486 
7,462 


7,429 
7,352 
7,282 
7,067 
6,933 
6,671 
6,558 
6,327 
5,861 
5,854 


5,793 
5, 688 
5,553 
5,543 
5,523 
5,404 
5,171 
5,075 
4,391 
4,045 
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53—Personal Income (1959) per Pupil Enrolled in 34—Public-School Revenue from the State, 1959. 


Public Elementary and Secondary Schools in 60, as Percent of Personal Income, 1959 
1960 


Delaware ....ccceseccccess $15,984 
NOW: YORK: oie .scicie'e o-0:5 se wwe 15,499 
TEI nol 8: 206i esas Seees 14,699 
New Jersey ....ccccccccees 14,694 
Connecticut .....cccesceece 14,383 
Rhode Island ........cce0c0e 13,968 
Massachusetts .......cccee- 13,710 
Alaska 6555 sis baie e080 Sauer 13,113 
Pennsylvania .........e008 12,679 
Maryland ......ccccccccccs 11,703 


a 


Louisiana .....csccvcesccccee 
New Mexico ....cccccccsccenes 
South Carolina ..........000. 
Hawali ........06. $8 ieitete~ ave ave ws 
North Carolina ........c0c00. 
Alabama ........... ei aielanevereies 7 
UE AID i6:6.62s 16:0 S58 006 se eek Bibel e eevee 
Washington .....ccesecccceses 
Georgia .... ccc cc ccecvecvces 
Delaware: 2:00 osiieie i's se eos ore 6 


e 
. 
. 


OUVOnN AUF WHN PE 
Gl ee 


ry 


— 
SOON DUE WH PE 


PON MR NR RR wD WH Ww 


ll. Wisconsin .......ccccceces 11,390 Ll. Wyoming ....ccccreccncesccees 
12. New Hampshire ........-00. 11,352 123) Alaska) 250.2 eiscicsieeoas'sie ese esecye 
132° Califormla: cs scieséiics cewe's 11,329 13. Mississippi ........ceeeceees 
We) ORL ities nb lck bee se ce eels 11,221 14. PLOVIda 2 oiccereecdiewiecesies veces’ 
15. Missouri ........cccscoees 11,000 15. West Virginia ...........004- 
16. Michigan .......ccccccoece 10, 508 16... -APKanG AS. 0 ecco eieee eee 
VPs N@Vad a o:c:6 ce cece scoretes 6 o's eee 10,408 U7) NOV ad a 66 86.0 sis ctinle sce cowidets 
COO 18. Tennessee ....cceccecseecsees 

50 states and D. C. ...... 10,270 19. -AFLZONA aisisieis 056 ceveres e's. e's e8iase's 
20. Michigam ....cccccerenseseces 


@Sermrwowvowvonoddnhd w 


RP RRP ee NNNN LD 
oo as ete 


18. Nebraska ....ccsccccreccce 9,883 
19. Washington ......... orscewwe 9,867 21. Minnesota ...cccccccersccceee 
20. Colorado .....cccccevccece 9,821 22. Oklahoma ..... cc ccccccsenccs 
7 OS ><: sata ayeveseven’% 
21. Oregon ....cccssvsencccces 9,670 24. California ...cccerccceccccee 
22. Indiana ....cccccccvcccecs 9,540 25. Pennsylvania ....c.ceseccceees 
23. Mimnesota .....ccreerecces 9,514 26. Kentucky .....ccecescecsveees 
24. Vermont .cccccccccceverece 9,267 27. Montana ..cicceccsercncccccce 
25. Momtama ..ccecseccccccccee 9,100 28. New York ...cccccccccccsccees 
2G LOWS. ve ccieie sieves ace 9 sjes rere wie lelee 9,027 29. North Dakota ...cccccsccccces 
27. Hawatlh .cccacsse cesses tees 8,915 30. Oregon .....cccerecvcccccvees 
28> (KANG BB koe oles Seceleicie.e eee 8,596 
29. Florida .....cceccccscceee 8,545 SO States .ies cess ieeie cesieediares 
30%. TOXOB ocissi0'e 054.0. o-'6.0'0: 6:8 608 8,470 


ee 
aegis Set peo tee ei eer ae 
Ferret anwoeem 


i 
S 


Bdie: GAN? iiss aici bvese eee oe eediorel b:0: tare cets 
31. Wyoming ...........-cceees 8,447 32. Maryland ........e-eecereeces 
325. MAINE ccc cee seeds sacs cee’ 8,365 33... Virginia. 6. sci v8 66 ees wees 
33s. VIF SIND: 26 i6esisieie S60 aise 8% 8,025 34. Indiama ......cccccecccsccece 
34. Oklahoma .........eccceces 7,677 So Mahe: oso ose -ere anes eaerd wile ral ere o. 8 are 
35. Louisiana .....ccceccscecs 7,239 BOsy ORL. oaiclease cco ieee eis oes Wane dials 
36. Arizona .......-cececsccee 7,236 37. KA@NBAS cercccescescsevsvesove 
B7cl  EMQRO. oieic i666 ala wees é.058 era's 7,077 38. Missouri ..... € iene eieléeieieooiesaare 
38. North Dakota ........ceee-s 7,054 39. Vermont ...... a a"eiSexecee ee setae ele 
39. New Mexico .....cccccesces 6,953 GO. Colorado ......cc.-ccwccesece 
40. Kentucky .....2...-ccceves 6,811 


OooCoOrrrrrr 
@DWwowoorr KF NH W 


41. West Virginia ..........0. 6, 681 41. Connecticut ......cccsceeneee 
G2 SUGARS 6606s o-siniavece sie 's ess0-0e 8 6, 670 42. New Jersey ..... Sa etaveinte.o ere ete 
43. South Dakota .......ceecee 6, 658 43. Wisconsin ......ccccccccccece 
44, Tennessee ....0ccseccccces 6,507 QO “LUDA moh 8 oiee-s Sain ie'0 5s iste ie lesee eres 
G5. Georgia .....cccrccccccves 6,275 G5. Towa .ccccwcccnccccecscnccces 
46. North Carolina ........se0. 6,046 46. Massachusetts ......cccescees 
47. Alabama ...cccscccscacsecs 5,735 47. Rhode Island .......ceceecees 
G8. Arkansas .....ccccvccccces 5,602 48. South Dakota ...cccccccssvees 
49. South Carolina ........... 5,081 49. New Hampshire ....ccecseeeoes 
50. Mississippi .....ccescecee 4,397 50. Nebraska ...crccccccccesccens 


. 


ooooooooco 
Sew MMNU HD © 


Ref. 1, p. 17; ref. 2, p. 21. Ref. 1, p. 17; ref. 2, p. 28. 
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55——Public-School Revenue from State and Local 56—Total Revenue from State Taxes as Percent 
Sources, 1959-60, as Percent of Personal of Personal Income, 1959 
Income, 1959 


x 
xs 


HawO ld. seeds seers Asie 8 SR ww See 
Louisiana .....cceccsccecees 
Mississippi ..... ere ee 
New Mexico ....ccrcessercecse 
Washington .......ces.0-e00- 
Arkansas ....cccrccssccceces 
Oklahoma ....ccccccescsesees 
South Carolina ......... ears 
North Dakota ......cecececees 
North Carolina ........... ee 


UG al: 66a eceheecib te cere srelereiaterens 
MONCANA cece cenccccececesece 
Louisiana ...cccceccceccscvee 
Wyoming ..cccccccccevcccccee 
South Dakota ......ecceesecs 
Minnesota ....cwscccncsccccce 
OTEZON .. cere csvncccerecves 
North Dakota .......erecceee 
ATLZONA wcrc ccccccccrvccce: 
Michigan ....ce. ceccccccces 


. 
. 
e 


. 
e 


COON AUF WHE 
ee eo oo OO 
MPWPrUnAN ORM EH 
OwOOnN DUNS WN 

. ° os «@ e 
WARD ARAA™ © © 
DOODMNWANAN HE DH 


— 
— 


ll. South Carolina ......e.cceee 
12. Colorado ...cccccccerevccecs 
13. New Mexico ...ccccccsccscces 
14. North Carolina .......cceee. 
15. Oklahoma .......cececscceces 
16. Washington .....cc.ccecceecs 
Llc ) KEN S AB: isa e Sibi iee wo 0e 608 CeO 
VO! TOW as oreisieie ost 6 eie6iw 8 es0 eieieieveie « 
19. Mississippi .....cccesvecesee 
20. AYkansas ..cceccvccssccceces 


Vd .- “GOOP GLa: ose c cis 8s 8 oer 6e is See ee 
12. Vermont ...ccccrcreascvvcces 
13. Alabama .............. dcacbilete™s 
14, AYLizoNa .ocwerecesseces ee écoeis 
West Virginia ............ ee 
16. Wyoming ......... SS:e wie eieayes 
TFs: De Vaware 5 sce isvevereveleos (6-0 68:0 = 
18. Tennessee .....ccccccvecvens 
19.) BlOrid ae . o.osc0:0:6:sie 0s ois ele 6. reie 
20. Nevada ...ccrcccececscses eave 


WWW WwWw Www Pe 
ANI wOWDWWOOrF 

—_ 

wn 

ss 
MUNN UAN ADA 


Me NNWW EE RADH 


21S . Utah: 420i. eis cree vie Ose sls es 0ve8 
22. Colorado ...ccrcccccccecvces 
23. Idaho ...... aid ioe ei e:iei eves s'@le:e 0:8 


Ww Ww WW & & W& & Ww Ww 
7 ee e@ . . 
MMONNNAUA DAD D 

® 

a 

e 


DAANNNNOWOWOP 


22. Idaho ...... die vols Teiecovece @leiwie-orele 
23% UNdV Na: oicieiens esis S00 bs 0:0 60820: 
24. V@KMONt .ccccrcccccccccccece 
25: ALQBRA: 6 oie s:e:8e 06 070s 6 6a 008 ee 
26. California .....c. ccc ccccces 
Qe BAORL a: -6:6-5.6:4-0 10 6 b:055ie 00 5:00 Si 
28. Maime ...ccccsccccccsccveces 
29. New York ..ccrcccccccccccces 
30. West Virginia .....ccccceoes 


DSc | K@NS EB: (ic oicieieie-a 6:0 c0 ne. ove 6 
Kentucky .....cccccerceccces 
QTc, Mahe: ib 6 ever 6 6 bisal0 vases weters 
28. Mimmesota ..cceisccveccccces 
29:5. EOWA: 2655055 oeeieisietec.6 080.03 a0 ease 
30. Michigan ....c.ccrecsccecece 


. e 
e oe 


&eeeeeerereu 
. e 


31. Montana ..ccrccsecercccseses 
OFeEgon ....cccccccreccccnces 
33. Wisconsin ...cccceserccseces 
34. California .........ccesores 
35. Maryland ....ce cece rece neee 
365. Alaska .scecic cid ces seco ws 
37. Rhode [sland ..........ec00e 


w 
. 
wa 
Ww 
id 
° 


50 states and D. C. ..ceeuee 


WWE AAD 


31. Georgia ....ccccccccrcccecee 
325) ORL: oo seo ob Sian wie 6 Sie wo 
33. Temnessee .....cccccccccuces 
SG STORES sesecsicveicvere. 6050's S06 Sietevsre tele 
35. Alabama .....cceccesccccccce 
36. New Jersey ....ccesccccecess 
37. Wisconsin ......cceccecccces 
38. Nebraska .......ceccccsccess 
39. Maryland .......... seecceree 
40. Tllimois ...ccececccccecenes 


Pt ee 


+ 
N 


49 states ...csecsenaes Soe ene 


38. Indiana ......cccccccccccene 
K I Poy WC ¢gure eae 
40. Virginia ............ afb ere ees 


° 
ww Ww Ww 


lo WW WW & WH & Ww 
ow wo 


OrNwUUrPRE 


41. Pennsylvania ........... eres 
42. New York ...ceceeesees easeyelee 
43. Massachusetts ....cecessenes 
GG. ONL. Si.weciaeteeeieeee bees tees 
Commecticut ...ccececessevee 
46. New Hampshire .......ccese0e 
47. MissourL ....cccccerccccvece 
48. Nebraska ......ccecsssceceee 
49. Illimoils ...cccccccescvevene 
50. New Jersey .....ccccecsscece 


GL. ~ NOV ad @ iiscc6 cies s:t0%s see's 056.8058 
42. New Hampshire .....0...se-0- 
43. Pennsylvania ......cccecocoes 
44, Kentucky ......ccccccesceces 
45. Rhode Island .......cccccsee 
46. Virginia ......c.c.cccecccs 
47. Comnecticut .....c..cececees 
48. Delaware wicccrccccccececccs 
49. Missouri ...0.. ccc ce cc cccnns 
50. Massachusetts ......ccceeess 


RVWDORPNNWEUG 


NN HYN NH DH DN W WS WH 
. ee 
woemomowowoodcoao 
Po 
w 
e 
NN & W& & & & & WW 


Ref. 1, p. 17; ref. 2, p. 28. Ref. 1, p. 17; ref. 6, p. ll. 
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57—Total General Revenue of State and Locol 58—State and Local Tax Revenue (Fiscal 1959) 
Governments (Fisco!l 1959) as Percent of as Percent of Personal Income in 1959 
Personal Income in 1959 


1. North Dakota .......c.cceeece 16.67% 1 South Dakota .........02-200- 12.37 
2. Louisiana ........ scstivewsees. L5s2 2 North Dakota ........c0ceceee 12.0 
3. South Dakota ....... oreeewese 15.2 3. Vermont ..... cece ccc eee 11.3 
4. Montana .....cceccccccccessee 13.4 4. Louisiana ......... cee eee 11.2 
5. Wyoming ........cceeceeececee 13.4 Si. MONCON os 2 66 05 hae es oe nena s 11.0 
6. New Mexico ..cccccccccecseeee 13.2 6 KANSAS 2... cece cece cere eee 10.7 
7. Mississippi .............e056. 12.9 7. Mississippi ..............00. 10.6 
8. Kane as. 60s cies coeseciecee L267 
9. Mimnesota .....secccescceseee 12.7 8. Minnesota ........ cee wee eaee 10.3 
10. Vermont .......... siveseeewe L268 9. Wyoming ....... cc cer envcccene 10.1 
10. Colorado ....... cc cee ccc e eens 10.0 
ll. Colorado ......c..cecccceesse 12.5 Lis WOW@) oasciad caiweieke wel} eeeee 10.0 
12. Arizona .cccccccccccvceccosee L2e1 L2.. APL ZONA. cic cso .0 oe 008 ertre eee 9.6 
13%s.. -Taho: 66 sick eset sees vee eww, 118 D3. TM aH O' oa i sceseicle sve cetasoretn 2-3 ah le eee 9.6 
14. Washington .......e.see00-0-- 11.8 14. Califormta ...............0-- 9.5 
VS5. “LOWS Sie vs bsewesescvstcsesee Ls? 
16. Oklahoma .........eeeeeeeeeee 11.6 15. Maine ..+-.ssseeseees seaeies 9.5 
17 UOLERON. hoe sdseesdacdesiscases 1166 16. Washington ............. Sevens 9.5 
16... NeVad at cdicorceduheneeces ee 17. Wisconsin ...... cc cecescccees 9.5 
19;~ Utah ccvacswneeammeactiens, UIs 18. Oregon .....-...+-se0e sara: C< 90d 
20. California .....cecceeecseeeee 11.3 19, Utah ....eseeeeeeeee aie s8isie e878 9.4 
20. Massachusetts .......... Sites 9.3 
21. Florida ......cscecceceecsees 11.2 21. Oklahoma ............ sereeeee 9.3 
22. Wisconsin .......cceccceeeees Ll. 
23. Arkansas ....... Sedwenaeiees. A0s9 22, New YOrk -.sssosecceceeeveres ae 
235. Nevada) 45 f65 4.8 toes eee sce a 9.1 
24. New York ...ccccccccccncseeee 10.9 
24. New Mexico ......... 20. cee eae 9.1 
25. Maine ....ccccsccccccssecseese 10.7 25. ark 9.0 
26. Michigan ........e2ee-ceseee- 10.7 : chien tars lege Cae tecese ale eden : 
26. Florida .......ceeees piel celelie tee 9.0 
27. Georgia .....cccececsccceesee 10.6 27. Michigan 9.0 
28. Massachusetts .....ccccceeee- 10.5 D8... RAGdS Ye laWA sree ced hoc kas 8.5 


29. South Carolina .......c0ecee-- 10.4 
30. Alabama ....c.cccescereccese. 10.2 
31. Nebraska .........c-eceeeee-- 10.2 


49 states and D. C. ......... 8.5 


49 states and D. C. .....-... 10.2 29. Georgia ............. siioeteese | Bxh 
30. South Carolina ........ eislaceets 8.4 
31. New Hampshire .............6- 8.3 
32. North Carolina .......ceeee+. 10.0 32. Nebraska .......... cece eeeee 8.2 
33. Texas a oe ee ee 10.0 33. North Carolina Shastoh odertens pieaedcereds 8.2 
34, New Hampshire ........seeee-- 9-8 34. Tennessee ...........0.eee0e: 8.2 
35. Temnessee ....ccsccecccvvvecs 9.8 35. Indfana ........ Mrcoeera cecccee 8.1 
36. Indiana ...cccccccccccccscccs 9.7 
37. Rhode Island ......c.-cecce+s oh 36. Maryland ............. setae 7.9 
38. Kentucky ..cccoccccccerercees 9.3 37 2  TORRS: bikie sth ences sg Satie 7.8 
39. West Virginia .......-ccceces 9.3 38. West Virginia ........ o 8p Sraere 7.8 
4O. Maryland ........cccccccecess 9.1 39. Alabama ......-.....-0c5 ee eee 7.7 
40. New Jersey ..... ee ae a a 7.7 
41. New Jersey ...ssccccccccrecee 8.69 41. Kentucky ............. enbiarayresfai 7.6 
42. ObLO 2... cece rcvcccccccccces 8.8 42. Pennsylvania ...... 6 bai eielecees 7.2 
43. Virginia .....ccscccccccsccce 8.8 
44. Connecticut ......secccccceee 8.4 43. Connecticut ....... sete eeceee 7.1 
45. Pennsylvania tsia-5 ek Sretevo-é' bie’ eie wes 8.4 44 QL: oreseieile were eine aerate eeccoee 7.1 
46. Delaware ccccccccccesccccccece 8.2 45. Illinois ..... eeneeseon eo oecoes 7.0 
G7. TIMING sicecsccciccionsaeces 769 46. Virginia ......... se eeee veeee 7.0 
GB. Missouri ....cccccccccccccece 7.8 47. Miesouri ............ bil cietaiare 6.6 
OS: ALERKS caiei doe vccsecemensene. 705 48. Delaware ........... weceerene 6.5 
G9  ALMOKRS oie5 aiid sane Mae crea 6.1 


Ref. 1, p. 17; ref. 12, p. 25. Ref. 1, p. 17; ref. 12, p. 25. 
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59—State and Local Property Tax Collections 60—Per-Capita Total Debt of State Governments 
(Fiscal 1959) as Percent of Personal Income at End of Fiscal Year, 1959 
in 1959 

1 South Dakota ...............0. 6.87. Li Nebraska: :s:.-osiiie ss cee es $ 6.64 
2 Montana ........ ccc ce cee ences 6.4 2. South Dakota ......... esas 7.79 
3 North Dakota ...........-. 000 6.1 3. Wisconsin ...... pred Biel ereletece 9.76 
4 Kansas ....... eSae weiss tenserere et atone 6.0 G. Idaho ...... cee wc cee a ass “ee 9.83 
5 Minnesota ......... cc cee cee nes 5.7 5. Nevada ........ esheets Wide tors %6 10.20 
6. Nebraska .......... ccc cece eee 5.6 6. Arizona ........cceees cde tee 10.36 
7 VOLmION Cs ees hs oe 8 ewe eee Se 5.5 Fie SUCAN irre Soe oe Rese 11.05 
8. Wyoming ........ 0. ccc eee ewes 5.5 8. Wyoming .......... 0. cee ewes 11.83 
9. Massachusetts .........2.000- 5.3 9 Aldska 2.0: oe ees ‘ 15.35 
10. New Hampshire ................ 5.2 10. Lowa eater Si widdita aoe Bataan exsyeiers 19.94 
Vibe  TOW8 sees a og eee es eoe- sib oes 5.1 ll. Missouri ............. ene ar 20.53 
12. Wisconsin .......... cece cece 5.1 12. North Dakota .............- 23.10 
13. Colorado: ssc cies eee vet es cer 5.0 V3. “TOXAS: eee eae Basse vee’ 33.26 
14, New Jersey .........ccceeceees 5.0 14, Tennessee .........-.00000: 33.86 
US... Wdahos ccs. eines cass Seated oisian’ 4.9 15. Colorado ...... wide ePevexe ae 39.96 
16. Arizona 2... . cece eee eevee 4.8 16;- Virginia: 2.: Aiseleseeses 46.87 
7s: Maine: wsccsacdiwedeines datas 4.8 17. Alabama ......... ccc ce cece 47.27 
18. California ...........c cee eeee 4.7 18. Kentucky ...........00 ce eee 47.46 
V9 SOKO RON a6 a8e cere ops ie og tose: weenie ysis ee’ 4.6 19. Minnesota ............ Sr. aes 52.39 
20. Michigan .........c cece ee eee 4.5 20 Florida) 5466808 ssc bd ee eles 52.67 
21. New York ..... cc ccc ec wwe cs 4.5 21 New Mexico ......cc.ccceece 57.94 
22 Tan anid: serio 5.S8ed6 ek eee ead 4.3 2 Arkansa8S ..........02ccecee 60.23 
23. Rhode Island ................. 4.1 23 North Carolina ............ 60.34 
240° PUGCAN cca ied vase eve eee Vee 4.1 24 PILANO1LS asics chee ee do Seis 65.40 
25. Montatia so icc sce ce ences 66. 67 
49 states and D. C. .......... 3.9 26. Mississippi .............8. 70.14 
27 ic COOL QTE aici cere reed ew en 80. 38 
25. Connecticut ...eeeeecereeeees 3.8 5: Oulshems es ees 
ie settee eee e eens cr eeeeae : ; 30. Michigan ..... a erelaitereet nie 91.61 
aii BL. Ohio vsveeseseserees svete 92055 

29, Nevada ...... Leet eee ee Oats aa ad bared pee es 
30. Plorida .............00008, oor 93 ae es 
31. Maryland ............. win itnetee, DS 49-state average .......... 96.45 
32. Missouri .......... ccc eee eee -. 3.0 ee 
33. Vermont. oo. sec ise be bee bies 101.87 
33. Mississippi .................. 2.9 4. South Carolina ............ 111.02 
34. Oklahoma .......... cc cece eens 2.9 35. Pennsylvania .............. 112.94 
35. Washington ................24- 2.8 36. Louisiana ................. 114.57 
36, Kentucky ....... ccc cece wees 2.7 37 Rhode Island .............. 116.33 
37. Pennsylvania ............. eters QT 38 California .....cccccccccee 116.95 
38. Virginia ............ oi eet LT 59'0 Maine: ccc debe kta es Saas 129.15 
39. Arkansas ........ ssaegierece ee eeiea - 25 40 Washington ...............- 139. 62 

40. Georgia ......... WB eho el ei atteer es eee 2.5 

41. New Hampshire ............. 144.85 
41. Louisiana ....... a ceinbis one Codkats ean 22.5 42. New Jersey ..........0.000 147.45 
42, Tennessee ....... eee eee eee eee 2.5 43. New York ..........e0eceeee 147.56 
43. North Carolina ....... oe See er ene 2.3 44. West Virginia ............. 149.94 
44, New Mexico ........ seeceeseree 2,2 GS. (Ove RON Yeex cepa saved oewass 160.35 
45. West Virginia .......... a recee 2.2 46 Maryland .............0000- 184. 30 
46. South Carolina .............4. 2.0 Sie Hawa th. octwdcsewtea lw ee ets 262.81 
47. Alabama ........... fee eee cease 1.6 48. Massachusetts .........0.2. 269.09 
48. Alaska ee a ee eee reo sece 1.3 49. Connecticut ............06. 361.58 
49 Delaware ............ sree 1.3 50. Delaware .......... cece eeee 453.14 


Ref. 1, p. 17; ref. 12, p. 25. Ref. 6, p. 49-50. 
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61—Percent of Change in Total Population from 64—Net Total Migration, April 1, 1950, to July 1, 
1950 to 1960 1958 


Florida .........008- seceeee 478.7% 


1. Li Nevada iose eset Silas eee +50. 6° 
2. Nevada ............-- ehetice car's - +78.2 2. Florida .... ccc cece ee eeees 447.1 
3. Alaska ........... ee ee +75.8 3. Arizona ... cece ccc cc cee noes +33.4 
4. Arizona ....... ccc cece cece 4#73.7 4G. Delaware .......cececeeeceee +23.6 
5S. California .............555. +48. 5 §. ‘California siii6ssisseedsens +19.9 
6. Delaware ...........-..e.00- +40.3 6. Alaska .....cc cere ewer ners +13.4 
7. New Mexico ........-2eeee- -. +39.6 7. Maryland ......e- eee eee eeee +11.5 
8. Colorado ...............006- +32.4 8. New Jersey ......seeeeeeeees + 9.1 
9. Maryland ..........-2- ee eeee +32.3 9. Colorado ........ceee ee eeees + 8.6 
10. Utah ...... $e ie) rierdipro, biera wrvisiaren- “PLOT 10. Michigan .........+--eee. soe + 6.2 
Ll. Hawaii ..........- eee e ee eee +26.6 LL. Ohio woe c cece eee nes + 6.1 
12. Connecticut .............60- 426.3 12. Conmecticut .........ee eens + 5.9 
13. New Jersey ..........c cee eee #25.5 V3. “Hawald. 2...066 60 oi oo ees + 5.2 
14. Texas .....0-- cere see eeeneee +24.2 14. Illinois ........... ash ve reve + 3.3 
1S. Michigan .......-..--seeeeee +22.8 15. Washington ......... ieee + 3.0 
VOs. “ORMO! o6 is ocean Sd oreo ies oe +22.1 16. TexaS ..... cece ccccercrcces + 2.4 
17. Louisiana ............0eeee- 421.4 sly C1: BY, ee era + 2.1 
18. Washington ...............-- +19.9 18. Virginia 22. .6vceiecei sda + 2.0 
19. Virginia ............006- e. 19.5 19. Oregon ....... cece eee erences + 1.9 
20. Indiana ........-..- eee eeeee +18.5 20. Utah .... cee ceccc ve ccreeres + 1.8 
a hs ne 
50 states and D.C. ........ +18.5 WO-ctwi del ana Dir Mi echakkte $1.3 
21. Oregon ....... cece ee eee eens +16.3 OO OORnaenere 
2266 CTLGNOL Boek fe so eke oive sie 415.7 + 1.0 
23. Wisconsin ..........e0eeeee- +15.1 oe MISC ONOED (pene ese ree ae 0.: 
~ New York .. 2. ccc ec cee cecnnee + 0.4 
24. Georgia ......... ccc cece eee +14.5 * 
25. Mi 414.5 23. New Mexico .......-200. Pere 
. BRERSE Soc Dene rine a rae tt ° 24. New Hampshire ........... van == O28 
26. Kansas 2... ccc ces cece ecccee 414.3 - 0.5 
25. Rhode Island ...........++> . 5 
27. Montana ......... BS hubnbievesea Meets 414.2 6:. “Montane AOS eee a: 0) 
28. New Hampshire ............-. +13.8 . ts eG 
27. Minnesota ....... SV ievene eie,ele% i. 
PM MODINE ye te coe Reese by eee 28. KANSAS .. cece eeee eer eercee 2.8 
30. Idaho .......... stots wiser eeeee $13.3 - 3.1 
29. Louisiana ............. Suse eae . 
31. New York ...c.cc cee ec eee ee ee «= F13.2 - 3.5 
30. Missouri .......--ee eee tae . 
32. South Carolina ............. #12.5 - 3.6 
31. Pennsylvania ........-.eeeee : 
33. North Carolina ...........-. 412.2 AO. “Wabvaska-!scconsise Se siete ace aoe 
34. Massachusetts .............- + 9.8 33. Mavaachudette sities vate yo 
35. Missouri ..........- eee cece + 9.2 34. Coun Seay Heda een - 5.6 
36. Rhode Island ..... caeeaue eoee + 8.5 35. TdaNG.er rato as cine de eetees - 5.9 
37. Tennessee .........e-eeceees + 8.4 Gc South Carol ine..c..c.2cceede - 6.3 
38. Pennsylvania ........ Sere, 66 68 + 7.8 AW. ‘Nocth Carolina: 2c ccucenuax - 6.9 
39. Alabama ...........eeeeeeeee + 6.7 38, Georgia. <..i:--.. Y ohn cathe as - 7.2 
40. Nebraska ..........2... eeeee + 6.5 AG: Shs (Sk ct ean seas 7.9 
G1. Maime ..... cece eee ee eee enes + 6.1 40. Wyoming . ane geeers dat, eS 
M2, TOUR ees oe wy © ei a, - rhe 41. Tennessee .......-seeesevees - 8.6 
oe, OR LenOMe Fiaee net esGe eat, Mee 42. Kentucky ......---+e ee eeeeee - 8.9 
hip le chnled ar Rah ae 43. Oklahoma ........eee eee e ees -10.8 
G3i;. RONCUCKY tae ret ieenani ass bee 44. South Dakota ........-+-.ee- -10.9 
46. Vermont .......---.06- etter 32 Be, Whahads i iica cu aersauaee 12.2 
OUr LMOEEK, DABOES. coos ee rs se tye es? note? 66. Vermont ...6...eeeeeees eeeee 712.7 
OS: MISSES etpP). anes Sees Chem, cots 47. North Dakota .........eeeees -12.9 
49. Arkansas ........ cece ee eeee - 6.5 48. West Virginia ....... emmy. -<ebless 
50. West Virginia ...........- was STE! £9... Mideissipplcnsccss2s ited a -17.6 
See b die aie ere aero es -. 722.0 
Canal Zone ........2-eeeee22- -21.1 30; Arkansas: 
Guam .....0. ee eee ee ae +12.5 Se a ee ee 
Berke Rice! <iseicwsosae hint + 6.5 Puerto RicO .......eeee evens 18.8 
Virgin Islands ...........-- +19.6 *Less than 0.05. 


Ref. 13. Ref. 11, p. 5. 
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66-—Per-Capita Retail Sales, 1959 


1 Nevada 40.60.34 ores b-oecnets cee $1,602 
De. DO TMWA RO. ass xia ee ievecer eae ses 1,460 
Re Walifornits 5248 ceoxiat sic tae 1,447 
4 FLOR Uda: oss ceerauete ete oy re ereirive 1,374 
5 Connecticut 2.2.2... cee ee eee 1,372 
6 PUT ANOLS: crite ele ckeels 1,364 
7, Wyoming .............. 0. ee ee 1,363 
8 Do Es > ear ee ee 1,360 
9. MassachusettsS .......ee0e00. 1,336 
10. New Hampshire .............. 1,334 
li. New Jersey ..............05. 1,325 
Loe. COLOTAGO® ocs 868s wc eee eae ees 1,324 
13. New York ..... cc cece eee wees 1,317 
145 MONCANE 6 occ cee ce cose eee 1, 306 
TS. VETMONE «2 o.5 oldie wre betes Godse 1,283 
lo. Washington ............00008. 1,283 
V7 LOWRE oie iemerieca ead ow oat poe OS ore 1,281 
18. Oregon ok cack icee eiee ee e's 1,279 
19. Nebraska ........ ccc cece eee 1,269 
20. North Dakota ...........000. 1,262 
2a ATE ZOMN Eis veg ei esllele eerie aie te ei eels 1,254 
22, Missoutl «cise iit. ie des 1,253 
23. Minnesota .......... cee eee 1,242 
Qeee OWLOS cose ccete eos Shee S Gee wees 1,237 
United States .............. 1,210 
25. Kansas ......... Sere Serer 1,208 
26. Michigan ......... bactieenecbies ‘ 1,208 
27. Wisconsin ....... ccc ece eves 1,207 
28. South Dakota ............... 1,197 
296 Indtama. jiic ce esc we bees 1,193 
JO. Maine. vac scccebe wn edee tee 1,192 
31. Rhode Island ............... 1,173 
Bas T TORS? iis tee ten eee are heaton sia 1, 168 
33. Pennsylvania .............2.. 1,154 
Mie WC ae ccs eve sere scalere-@ ‘are a eelieeneie 1,131 
35. Maryland .............. aise end 1,129 
36. New Mexico .........6. sceseieaeXt 1,129 
37. Oklahoma ...........- cee eeee 1,096 
38. Louisiana ........... eZavecdudvene 1,008 
39. Hawaths csc tccwsas ie osetia 1,000 
40, Virginia ............. arevereree 997 
GL. Georgia ...... cece eee ween ee 994 
42. Tennessee ...........c ee aaee 973 
43. Alaska wo... seeee bfee$'s. date 969 
44. Arkansas ..... babys ace enecs Base’ ois 967 
45. North Carolina ............. 933 
46. Kentucky ....... cece eee ecees 893 
47, Alabama ............ cece cees 873 
48. West Virginia .............. 847 
49. South Carolina ............. 769 
50. Mississippi ............ ees 761 
Ref. 4. 


Copr. 1960, Sales Management Survey of 
Buying Power; further reproduetion not 
licensed. 
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68—Percent of Population Classified as Urban 


COMN AUSF WN PE 


1960 

New Jersey .........-.ce0008- 88. 37 
Rhode Island .........0c eee 87.5 
California: 6 eiin bs wee tread 8 86.4 
New York .....-cc cece eee ences 85.4 
MassachusettsS ......cceeceeee 83.7 
EELANO1S: oo seek ihe ood ee ee eee 80.7 
Connecticut ...........e0eeee 78.3 
Hawa td boo c-ccsieceiene 062 Res aS 76.5 
TONG Goo oss aid ae EG ase wt ew 75.0 
Utah once ee 8 teed Beak 74.9 
AVizOta® 635 oi ioe Se Ane ee ee 74.5 
PlOC ida co seasick awieved eis eoeus 73.9 
Colorado ..... cc cece ee twee 73.7 
Michigan ..........- 0c eee eves 73.4 
OHLO 6 ob a be eed 529 @ ow oleae 73.3 
Maryland ......cccceeecceveee 72.8 
Pennsylvania ............6060- 71.6 
1. AGE: Xs E: aia ee 70.4 
50 states and D.C. ......... 69.9 
Washington .........ecee renee 68.3 
MiSSOUPA: o-0 be bsevece iin 6 sities 8 sie ee 66.6 
New Mexico .......c ccc een nnee 65.9 
Delaware: 6.20500 065 Sal wees alee eae 65.7 
Wisconsin ........ cece eee ewes 63.8 
Louisiana ...........06. Searels 635-3 
Oklahoma ............ gieloneke ecote. 50269 
Indiana 1... ... cee ee ee wee 62.4 
Minnesota ..... wtacddevatatesie,ereuetetece 62.2 
OKO BON: is ones oisca ieee eae eek ee es 62.2 
KAaNS@S: 6 eds 0 sccee se news ee sree ede 61.0 
New Hampshire ...... Laanaiaakamere 58.3 
Wyoming .............. 5.25 adocaisee 56.8 
Virginia ...... bi sasia es eo erSterozo'et thsi 55.6 
GOOT BLA oie oie beige eee sieve Ges wai 55.3 
Alabama: ore e hccicia eae eres 54.8 
NeBraska 026.68 ae csce seieselels #0 acre 54.3 
HOWa ideo Sie ree ee area ans hee ae 53.0 
Tennessee ...... ccc eer e neces 52.3 
Ma LG) iki) s) clone, ser Sse esis. dere, rae ae 3% 51.3 
MONCANA 2... cece ee ee wee ences - 50.2 
Tahoe eke din teie eSidnateceisia: transla eee 48.0 
Kentucky ...........6.. eieyer Set 44.5 
Arkansas ....... cc cence ccsecee 42.8 
South Carolina ...........05. 41.2 
North Carolina ...... Setesstes 396d 
South Dakota ......... ec ce eee 39.3 
VE TON Gels iste esis ik, ave tens Bea ese 38.5 
West Virginia ............... 38.2 
Alaska .......0ce-00e Savard cate ace 37.9 
Mississippi ............-. ee 37.7 
North Dakota ....... aenteies areca 35.2 
13. 
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ll. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
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Senator Morse. Dr. Carr, I only want to make this additional 
comment in supplementing what you have said, because I have no 
intention in these hearings, at any time, to hesitate to face up to 
the issues which confront us, including the delicate ones, if we 
run into delicate ones. 

There is one issue on which very strong feelings and points of view 
do exist. I was profoundly impressed by that part of the Presi- 
dent’s press conference yesterday in which he came to direct grips 
with this problem. I hope that his statesmanlike statement of yester- 
day will be very carefully considered by all who have varying points 
of view on this subject matter. I also think people interested in 
this bill, of every viewpoint, are entitled to know the chairman's 
position on the issues involved. 


OPPOSITION TO TITLE I AMENDMENTS 


TI do not want to restate now the position that I took on the floor 
of the Senate when I presented this bill on behalf of the President. 
I wish only to reiterate that, as far as I am concerned, I shall oppose 
adding to this bill a private school amendment, based upon interest- 
paying loans to private schools for many reasons. The main reason 
is that I think we owe it to the President, and I think we owe it 
to the schoolchildren of America, to get the principles of the adminis- 
tration bill on the statute books. 

By so doing we can arrive, once and for all, at a solution to this 
long-delayed problem. It is time the Federal Government assumed 
its fair share of responsibility in connection with helping to finance 
educational processes of this country. 

I speak most respectfully to those who disagree with me and you 
have no idea how many do. I have not changed, one whit, my view 
as to the constitutionality of making interest-paying loans to private 
institutions in this country, when the programs financed are con- 
nected with promoting the national interest. This is my view no 
matter whether it is a Baptist hospital, a Catholic hospital, a Presby- 
terian hospital, a laboratory in a Baptist college, a Catholic college 
or a dormitory. 

I find no conflict with the Constitution in holding this view, but 
I am perfectly willing to let the matter go to the Supreme Court for 
a final determination. 

As I listened to a brilliant extemporaneous presentation yester- 
day by the President of the United States, I felt moved by the magnifi- 
cent fashion m which he presented his subject. I point out that what 
he is proposing is that we take the step on which there is wide- 
spread agreement among most of us. We have a responsibility in 
the national interest, from the standpoint, as he so well indicated 
yesterday, of the security of our Nation, if no other, to do something 
about: guaranteeing to our country the development of the potential 
brainpower of this country. Brainpower is being wasted because 
of a failure on the part of the Federal Government to assume its 
responsibility. 

SEPARATE BILL PROPOSED 


I want to say to my friends and to my opponents on this matter, 
and to those high in the fields of private education in this country, 
67391— 61—pt. 119 
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church and nonchurch, that the proposal advanced, it seems to me, 
ought to be raised in a separate bill so that it isn’t commingled with 
the issues of this bill. 

There are enough problems in this bill without adding anything 
more. In due course of time, let the Congress debate a separate bill 
on the so-called private school loan issue and, if it passes, let the court» 
determine whether or not in passing it Congress has exceeded it- 
constitutional powers. 

I offer only one caveat. The President. made very clear the differ- 
ence in his position between grants and loans. He made perfectly 
clear again yesterday, as he has before, that grants, in his opinion, to 
church schools are clearly unconstitutional. I completely agree with 
him: I always have said so. Some of my critics may have missed 
that point. I have always taken the position that 1t would be a 
violation of our constitutional doctrine of separation of church and 
state to make grants to church schools. In fact, not only are grants 
to church schools, in my judgment, a violation of the Constitution. 
but grants for other church functions are likewise a violation of the 
principle. 

Loans are in a different category. My caveat is that on this point. I 
am perfectly willing to let the Supreme Court decide. I follow the 
President on one facet of this problem. I do not think it makes any 
constitutional difference whether there is a so-called uniform loan 
program which is applicable to all parochial schools and private 
schools or whether a loan program is advocated which goes only to 
some segment or goes only to some specific institution or goes only 
to some specific purpose in connection with a private institution. 
One cannot segmentize the Constitution that way. 

The question is whether or not a loan can be considered as an excep- 
tion or as not falling within this constitutional restriction. I am 
perfectly willing to risk whatever reputation I may have as a student 
of the Constitution, by holding that, in my judgment, interest-bearing 
loans to private institutions do not violate the Constitution of the 
United States. This matter will be determined once we get a Supreme 
Court decision on it. 

But it is a great mistake, and I speak most respectfully, it is a great 
mistake, may I say, to those in any church who take the position that 
unless the loan feature can be placed in this bill, they will oppose the 
bill. In my judgment they do a disservice to their own constituency. 
If the principle of Federal aid to education is established, it will be of 
assistance, may I say quite frankly, to the Catholic parents in local 
school districts. It will help in the sense, that it will give parents 
some tax relief, that to the extent it helps to lower the local tax 
burden for the public school in that district, it helps lower the partial 
tax burden. It is from this standpoint that. I respectfully call to the 
attention of the Catholic hierarchy, if it is true, that the Catholic hier- 
archy takes the position that unless the bill contains a loan program 
for parochial schools, it is against the bill, then it is making a great 
mistake, in my judgment, from the standpoint of the best interests of 
its own constituents. A greater mistake from the standpoint of 
public policy is being made because, after all, from the standpoint 
of national interest and public policy, there should be no line of 
distinction among us, whether we be Protestant, Catholic, or Jew. 
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We have a common duty, in my judgment, to do what we can, as I 
said yesterday, to obtain for these little boys and girls the educational 
opportunity that is now being denied to them. We have a responsi- 
Inlity to let the controversy among their elders await a determination 
through our constitutional processes by adopting such a program as 
| have suggested here this morning. 

I not only fear, but I know very well, what I am going to get in 
return from some places, but at least, I have put myself on record 
as solidly behind the President's position of yesterday afternoon. I 
ueain congratulate him on that very clear statement. I hope every 
American interested in this program will read it. 

Let us get on with the job of passing the President's bill. Then let 
us take up these ancillary matters which, in my judgment, are really 
not directly concerned with the question as to whether or not we are 
coing to have Federal aid to our public schools. That is what this 
billis about, Federal aid to public schools. 

I hope I am not considered disrespectful or unfair when I say, I do 
not think any group in our country should take advantage of a politi- 
cal tactic available to them of making it difficult, or perhaps impossible 
to get. Federal aid to the public schools simply because a particular 
bill does not include a provision which would accrue to its special 
interest benefit. I don’t know of anyone in the Senate who has a 
hetter right to say this than the chairman of this subcommittee be- 
cause I was the author of a proposal last year which proposed to atlord 
interest-paying loans to private schools. J will vote for it again as a 
separate bill. But I will not vote for it, this vear, as an amendment 
tothe administration bill which carries my name because I function as 
the President’s floor leader on it. I will not vote for it this year if an 
amendment is attached to this bill any more than I would vote for 
a civil rights amendment if it were to be attached to this bill. 

As I said yesterday, a civil rights issue ought to be considered in 
a separate civil rights bill. I would look upon this, may I sav. and 
I close with this, and I am offering my apologies to Senator Yar- 
borough and Senator Randolph for making a statement at this length, 
but I want to say that, as far as I am concerned, this situation has 
developed to the point where a proposal for a civil rights amendment 
or a private school loan amendment would be an attempt at legisla- 
tion by way of a rider. For 16 years in the Senate I have spoken out 
time and time again against legislation by rider, because I do not 
think that is a desirable way to pass legislation in the Congress. 

Now, I hope that this is the last time I shall make any such lenethy 
statement in this subcommittee. I did so because I thought I owed 
it to the President, and I also owed it to my friends, among whom 
are many who differ with me on the private school loan bill idea. I 
think it is well known by the press that an attempt was made to get 
me to reintroduce my bill as an amendment to this bill. I made it 
very clear that under no circumstances would I do that. I again 
make this very clear. Although at that time I said I reserved the 
neht, as I said on the floor of the Senate, to pass judgment on what. 
amendments I would vote for, I have now reached the opinion this 
morning after listening to the President’s brilliant discussion of this 
matter in his press interview yesterday, I have reached the point now, 
Where I should make clear that I not only will not introduce the 
amendment but I will not vote for it if it is attached as a rider to this 
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bill. If the proposal is offered as a separate bill after this bill has 
gone through the legislative mill, so to speak, I, at that time, will 
review again, my position on this matter, and in all probability [ 
think I would vote for it. 

The Senator from Texas? 

Senator Yarsoroven. Thank you. That is a very fine exposition by 
the chairman of this subcommittee of his position. I think it is very 
important that his position be known because he is chairman of the 
Education Subcommittee and also the principal sponsor of the admin- 
istration’s bill. I will comment on each position taken by our distin- 
guished chairman, though I won't say I am for the bill. 

Senator Morse. I turned to you to see if you had any questions to 
ask Dr. Carr. Iam sorry I didn’t make myself clear. 

Senator Yarporoucu. I regret I haven't had an opportunity to 
hear all the questioning, but the staff has given me a brief rundown 
and fill-in, and I won't take very much time. I know you are with the 
NEA and they have given mea brief digest. Thank you very much. 

Senator Morse. Senator Randolph? 

Senator Ranpotpu. Mr. Chairman, so we may expedite the hearing, 
and get to Dr. Lambert, I think it best that I allow questioning on cer- 
tain specifics which overlap to be expressed by me to Secretary Ribi- 
coff and others at a later date. Your testimony, Dr. Carr, was most 
informative, in certain instances challenging, and also inspirational 
in nature because, if I may say it, the qualified teacher, and that. in- 
cludes the receiving of adequate pay, will be the inspired teacher. 
This is very important because the modern school without a teacher 
such as that will be a dark place. 

Senator Morsn. Before excusing you, Dr. Carr, I want to reserve 
the right, in behalf of the subcommnittee, to submit to you questions in 
writing which may arise during our deliberations, and also in case it 
becomes absolutely necessary, to recall you to the witness stand for 
further oral testimony. However, I think we can handle it by sub- 
mitting to you written questions, if we decide that this becomes 
necessary. 

Dr. Carr. Thank you. We willawait your call. 

Senator Morss. Dr. Lambert, we are delighted to have you proceed 
in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF DR. SAM M. LAMBERT, DIRECTOR, RESEARCH DIVI- 
SION, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Dr. Lampert. Mr. Chairman, I have with me today a 45-page state- 
ment on this bill, and I would like to ask the committee that the full 
statement be inserted in the record, and permit me to make a very 
brief overview of the major points in this. 

Senator Morse. I wanted to hear from Dr. Carr in the time we gave 
him, but I was just about to remind the witness we do have a 15-minute 
rule for testimony in chicf, and I will insert at this point the full 
statement in the record, and I would like to have you take 15 minute 
to summarize it. 

Dr. Lamuert. I can do this in 15 minutes. 
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(The prepared statement of Dr. Lambert follows :) 


STATEMENT PRESENTED BY Dr. SAM M. LAMBERT, DIRECTOR, RESEARCH DIVISION, 
NATIONAL EpDCATION ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, before commenting on the 
specific provisions under S. 1021, I would like to offer some backgruund infor- 
mation on the current status of public education in the United States. This 
information, I think, will give us an appropriate setting for discussing the 
pending legislation. Also, to be as fair as possible, I want to direct your atten- 
tion to the credit as well as the debit side of the ledger on public education. 


ON THE CREDIT SIDE 


The people of this country can point with pride to the many accomplishments 
in public education in the past two or three decades. All in all we have come 
on long way. 


From 8th-graders to 11th-gradcrs 


The one achievement that impresses me most is the fact that in just 19 years, 
from April 1940 to March 1959, we have moved the median years of schooling 
completed by adults 25 years of age and over from 8.4 to 11 vears. (See table 18.) 
Nineteen years ago we were a nation of eight-graders ; today we are a nation of 
high school juniors. Despite all the grumbling about spelling and reading over 
the past decade, I doubt that there is a nation on earth as well educated. 

In addition to the many direct personal benefits to the receipients of this 
additional education, no one should overlook the economic benefits to the Nation's 
economy. We are rapidly reaching the point where we will be a nation of 
high school graduates. In fact, this level has already been achieved by the 
typical (median) person in the 25-to-29-year age group. 


TABLE 18.—Lerel of school completed by persons 25 years old and over and 2 to 
29 years old, 1940-59 


Both sexes 


Percent by level of school completed 
Date and age Median 
school years 


Less than § 4 years of 4 or more completed 
years of ele- | high school years of 
mentary or mor college 
school 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
25 years and over: 
March 1959._...-.. 22-22. ee ee 8.0 42.9 7.9 11.0 
March 1957__......-..----- 22 e ee ee 9.0 40.8 7.6 10. 6 
October 1952. .......----. 2-2-2 eee 9.1 38. 4 6.9 10. 1 
April 1950322222 55ce cece eo ceeese celiac: 10.8 33. 4 6.0 9.3 
ADTII94 Goss ue ech coo tuek cee saeses 10. 4 32.6 5.4 9.0 
Apel 1940. oc cect eee dedew cided 13.5 24 1 4.6 8.4 
25 to 29 years: 
March 1959 .c.c2co8.e cccc chee c ce cles 3.0 63.3 11.0 12 3 
October 1952 3.8 56. 7 10. 0 12. 2 
April 1950 4.6 51.7 7.7 12.1 
April 1940 5.9 37.8 5. 10. 4 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, ‘‘Litersc y and Education:! Attainment 
March 1959," Current Population Reports, series P-20, No. #¥, Washington, 1).C., the Bureau, Feb. 4: 
1960, table 3, p 15. 


I wonder if you know that the typical male high school graduate can be 
expected to earn over his lifetime (from age 25 to death) $71,868 more than the 
typical male elementary school graduate. (See table 19.) For the $8,658,000” 
male adults in this country in 1958 with only 8 years of schooling, high school 
graduation would mean a difference in lifetime income of a total of $622 billion. 


1U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, “Income of Families and Persons 
in the United States: 1958,’’ Current Population Reports, Consumer Income Series P-60, 
No. 33. Washington, D.C., the Bureau, Jan. 15, 1960. Table 26, p. 38. 
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It might be well to add that Federal taxes on the difference in incomes would 
probably amount to several billions more in revenue each year. 


TABLE 19.—Lifetime income (earnings) based on arithmetic means for males in 
selected age groups, by years of school completed, for the United States, 1939, 
1946, 1949, 1956, and 1958 


Years of school completed and age 1939 ! 1946 3 1949 3 1956 ¢ 1958 § 
1 2 3 4 i] 6 


Eee nS en ee ee 


Income from age 18 to death: 


Elementary: 
Total... 2os sown Sos ete es Se (5 (5) $113, 330 | $154,503 | $154,114 
Less than 8 years !...-...-.-...-----------2-e (5) (5) 98, 222 132, 736 129, 7A4 
8 Years ces 20s 2 ee seo he ee ae (5) (5) 132,683 | 180, 857 181, 695 
High school: 
1t0:' 3 Years {ooo s schoo Ve oees soe sek Sek (3) (5) 152, 068 205, 277 211, 193 
A-VOars.: Oe sore seat ect eee Se hcteb eee (5) (5) 185, 279 253, 631 257, 557 
College 
1. t0:3 Wears. ec. 2c 2 vooi bce eet elee eect eee (3) (5) 209,282 | 291, 581 315, 504 
4 years or more ____....-.--.-...------.--.-- (3) (5) 296, 377 405, 698 435, 242 
Income from age 25 to death: 
Elementary: 
TOtalen cos chee ste es eee cee dee nce esse (5) $87,004 | 104,998 | 143, 712 143, 805 
Less than 8 years 4..._._-.-. 2222-222 2-2 (4) 74, 369 91,095 123, 295 120, 965 
SB Vears 2s sie es ese  acac et ico siees (3) 98, 702 122, 787 168, 004 169, 976 
High acho: 
1 t0:3 VWears< 32:22 cos Sek eal see ees cece (5 107, 940 141, 870 192, 254 198, 881 
| VOOIS 22256065 esd dos ccesevecstcasssenuSeee8 (3) 135, 852 174, 740 237, 776 241, 844 
College: 
1 to 3 years.____..._-2.---- 22 ee (5) 161,699 | 201,938 | 281,553 305, 395 
4 years Or More .__.-...--- ~~. (4) 201, 731 286, 833 391, 992 419, 871 
Income from age 18 to 64: 
Elementary: 
Totaliccccacct cc ec dlecetcevewces ous act $40, 005 (5) 100,413 | 138,127 137, 786 
Less than 8 years ¢_.._..-...------------------ (3) (5) 86, 912 117, 930 115, 41 
B Years ioc. ss eel nse e se oeeet otet ete ve (5) (5) 116,968 | 161,124 161, 643 
High school: 
1tO'3° Years 2223s ooee cco. eos Lececdecc ecco sds 56, 653 (5) 132, 371 | 182, 795 188, 362 
4 VOOIs foo cece ooo esate ese orencce= ake 71, 453 (5) 159, 487 | 224, 529 231, 509 
College: 
1 tO 3 years as: oso ck oo eee esac chess ssssese 77, 775 (5) 180, 841 | 254,092 279, 640 
4 years or More..._.___.-.------------------- 109, 961 (5) 251,493 | 354, 457 382, 982 
Income from age 25 to 64: 
Elementary: 
Notalicesessice hs eee eb tiee ok 37, 172 74,071 91,932 | 127,047 127, 286 
pete than 8 years 4...-.-2- 2-2-2 ee --e (5) 62, 334 79, 654 108, 310 106, 44" 
8 years... - st. ooo sews oe ese octane (3) 84,687 | 106,889 | 148,033 149, 687 
Nigh School: 
LUO 3 Yearsn coco s eet eb ec eet SS ces §3, O11 92, 044 121, 943 169, 501 175, 774 
4 VCars (oh on s20 8 os eckw ls eee ct cteeslecese 67, 383 114, 023 148, 649 208, 322 215, 487 
College: 
1-003 VeOIrs 22s ee en 2 enscessseeceke cheese 73, 655 138, 871 173, 166 243, 611 269, 105 
4 years or more._-.-.---2------- eee 104, 608 168, 983 241, 427 340, 131 366, 990 


1 Restricted to persons reporting $1 or more of wage or salary income and less than $50 of other income 
for native whites and Negroes. 

2 Total money earnings. 

3 Total money income. 

4 Includes persons reporting no years of school completed, not shown separately. 

§ Not available. 


Source: Miller, Herman P., ‘Annual and Lifetime Income in Relation to Education,’’ American 
Economic Review 50, pp. 962-986, December 1960. Table 11, p. 981. 


Consolidation 

A second achievement of considerable merit is the progress made toward 
consolidation of districts and schools. In the past 10 years we have reduced 
the number of school districts in this country from 83,614 in 1949-50 to 37,153 
in 1960-61,’ or 56 percent. In the past 10 years we have been eliminating 
districts at the rate of 4,600 annually. 

Along with the consolidation of school districts has come the elimination of 


2U.8. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. “Statistical 
Summary of Education: 1955-56.’”’ Biennial Survey of Education in the United States— 
1954-56, Washington, D.C: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
1959, ch. 1, table 14, p. 28. 
National Education Association, Research Division, “Estimates of School Statistics, 
hs ey te Report 1960-R15. Washington, D.C.: the Association, December 
: able 1, p. 19. 
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thousands and thousands of one-room schools. Between 1948 and 1959 the num- 
ber of one-room schools in this country dropped from 75,000 to 24,000.’ 

Most educators believe these changes are resulting in more and better educa- 
tion for America’s children and youth. Many citizens, however, labor under 
the misconception that school consolidation saves money. Actually, it does not. 
Almost always the larger district spends more money than the districts it 
replaced. These larger districts, however, provide a broader program which 
was economically impossible in the small district. Practically every educator 
agrees that the changes result in getting more and better education for our 


money. 


More money 

In this list of major achievements we cannot overlook the magnificent display 
of effort on the part of the American people to finance this rapidly expanding 
enterprise. The investment in public elementary and secondary schools has 
increased from $5.8 billion 10 years ago to an estimated $15.3 billion in 1959-60,‘ 
an increase of about 164 percent. Even in constant dollars of 1959-60 prices, 
the increase was 78 percent, from $8.6 billion in 1949-50 to $15.3 billion in 
1959-60. Expense per pupil in average daily attendance increased 83 percent 
in current dollars and 24 percent in constant prices. (See table 20.) 


3’Gaumnitz, Walter H., and Blose, David T., ‘‘The One-Teacher School—lIts Midcentury 
Status,” U.S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Circular 318. Washington, 
D.C. : Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1950, p. 19. 

National Education Association, Research Division, ‘‘One-Teacher Schools Today," Re- 
search Monograph 1960—-M1. Washington, D.C.: the Association, June 1960, ae 12. 

4U.S. Department of Health, Education. and Welfare, Office of Education, ‘Statistical 
Summary of Education: 1955—56,” Biennial Survey of Education in the United States— 
1954-56. Washington, D.C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
1959. Tabdle 13, p. 25. 

National Education Association, Research Division, “Estimates of School Statistics, 
1960—61,’’ Research Report 1960—R16. Washington, D.C.: the Association, December 
1960. Table 12, p. 30. 
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TaBLE 20.—Total expenditures per pupil in ADA, 1949-50 and 1959-60, in current 
and constant prices 


A A, 


Total expenditures per pupil Percent of change 
in ADA 
State 

1949-50 in | 1949-50 in | 1959-60 in 

current constant current In current | In constant 

prices prices of prices prices prices 

1959-60 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 

60 States and District of Columbia. __.--_- $260. 30 $384. 50 $476. 40 3.0 23.9 
Alabama’ e225 .550000 5025 oe 132. 80 196. 10 244. 10 83 8 24.5 
AVSSK asco 2 che coke hs ee ee 372. 8) 550. 60 676. 50 81.5 22.4 
ATUTVONG! odes eee ea es one ccc ce owets 327.00 483. 00 §21. 30 59. 4 7.9 
Arkansas_.__..___- 2 aaa patie id ratte ta ols 153. 10 226 10 264. 60 72 8 170 
CalOrnia..< cisco bet ose ee 383. 80 566 90 659 90 71.9 16.4 
Colorado. ...-_------. 2 eee eee 295. 80 436. 90 500. 00 69.0 14. 4 
Connecticut...--.---.2222- eee eee 340. 40 502. 80 515. 0 51.3 2.4 
Delaware. ......2-----2.2. 222-22 eee. 318 50 470. 40 625 30 96.3 32.4 
{ustrict of Columbia.....--.---- 22 ee 326. 60 482. 40 474.10 45 2 —17 
Flonidtiecsce Pec st ee Soe ee soe 22% 90 338. 10 394 10 722 16. 6 
Georgia. .._-------- eee eee 143. 30 211.70 252. 10 76 9 19. 1 
Wawaligece oe eeee cee oe eee ese el wees 226. 20 334 10 391 30 730 17 1 
Tdaht ce cst oes ede tie ee 236. 69 349. 59 353 90 49.6 1.3 
THinoiss 2. soe oi. eect ed ote iae see seee 347 10 512. 70 569. 80 64 2 11.1 
Indiana. .....-----.---.-----...2--------e- 268 69 396. 70 434.00 61.6 9.4 
TOWS2 oes at cee oe A Sh esc ve tndeee 273 10 403. 40 466 20 70.7 15 6 
Kansas: 22. coset oe eee ee oaths 240. 50 355. 20 489. 80 103 7 37.9 
Kentuck\ 202.2226 tec coon te cet kbs! 133. 30 196. 90 256 30 92.3 3v. 2 
TLowisiana®.)ps.s cee ak 267 80 395 50 478. 70 78.8 21.0 
Main@:-42 ooo See eas ate ee 173. 10 255 70 339. 60 96. 2 32 8 
Mars lind. ote cee ce die oe eee ek 311 69 469. 20 528 50 69. 6 14.8 
Massachusetts......2-..-------2----- eee 258 6 382. 00 484. 70 87.4 26.9 
Nliehigani... 222622 oo ott eeec Soke eee 278 10 410. 80 538. 10 93. 5 310 
Minnesota._....------..-----------222 eee 72. 30 402. 20 531. 70 95.3 32 2 
NIISSISSIDPiz-2ee sec esesste es. ch leak 86 40 127. 60 289. 60 235. 2 127.0 
NIMSSOUTH 22 2c 4 eeu eo 5 tet soc ohecectiew es 201 59 297 60 416. 40 106.7 39 9) 
NI ONAN fo6 sie so fen eset ce see 327. SO 484. 20 485 20 48 0 0 2 
Nebraska......--------.-----.--.---------- 231 30 341. 60 392. 30 69. 6 14. % 
NO@VSd8! os osa0 4 ee sc cove So Se is 350. 30 517 40 591. 70 68.9 14.4 
New Hampshire........-.---..-2---------- 254. 40 375. 70 426. 60 67.7 13.5 
New Jersey .....--------------------------- 339. 70 591. 70 635. 10 87.0 26 4 
New Mexico. -..--.-.-.-2-----2--- eee. 276 99 409. 00 443. 40 60. 1 & 4 
INOW YORK ic 2.2 tot ect tee eb ee ee 359. 20 530. 50 726. 00 102. 1 36.9 
North Curolina.........2...-----2--------- 189. 60 280. 00 284. 60 50. 1 Lt 
North Dakota_._.....-.-2------2-2--- ee. 241. 80 357. 10 412. 80 70.7 15. 6 
ONO feces eee Coccee ech ete a5 262. 20 387. 30 483 50 84 4 24.5 
Oklahoma.._....--_-__.-----.--------- eee 222. 40 328. 50 378. 00 70.0 15 1 
OregOn ee ee eo as ee os ee 407. 50 601. 90 536. 30 31.6 —10.% 
Pennsylvania__....--..---------.--------- 247. 20 365. 10 421.00 70.3 15.3 
Rhode Island_...-..-...------- 2 eee 255. 80 377. 80 451.70 76 6 19 6 
South Carolina............2--22-2---- ee 142. 40 210. 30 247.10 73 5 17.5 
South Dakota__...-.._-.2-2- 2-2 eee. 255. 40 377. 20 402. 60 57.6 6.7 
Tennessee. _.._--.---.-_------------ 8 eee 179. 10 264 50 269. 40 50. 4 1.9 
WOXAS 261 Soscad aga oes tbe aero ee Ss Se 261. 90 386. 80 423. 80 61.8 9.6 
1 LG: | | Rene eR eee Ee en ee Ree Bene ee 236. 90 349. 90 462. QO 95.0 32.0 
NO@rmonts.co3cnd2eesc cee ck cet eccchecwenees 206. 20 304. 60 377 82.9 23. 
Wir ginia 2: 25.c sco dcctceeebecced tetucacsceis 186. 60 275. 60 356. 90 91.3 29.5 
Washington __.-.----2-- 22-2 eee 316 00 466. 70 552. 90 75.0 18. 5 
West Virginia. .....-.-.-.------...-------- 174. 60 257. 90 276. 10 58.1 7.1 
WISCONSIN G2 ciccccostecs coh ee se cess oe see 269. 90 398. 60 546 30 102.4 37.1 
WVOMIN Goo. i oct cece ccce le casvouscceucts 300. 80 444. 30 583. 20 93. 9 31.3 


Sources and notes: Figures for 1949-50 (col. 2) computed from: U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Office of Education, ‘‘Statistics of State School Systems, 1919-50," Biennial Survey of Educa- 
tion in the United Stites, 1948-50. Washington, D.C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1952. Ch. 2, pp. 54 and 86. 

Column 3 is based on column 2; figures are adjusted for price changes as reported by the Department of 
Commerce, Office of Business Economics, for the State and local government segment of the gross national 

roduct. 
: Column 4 is from: National Education Association, Research Division, ‘‘Estimates of School 
Statistics, 1960-61,’ Research Report 1960-R15. Washington, D.C.: the Association, December 1960, pp. 
20 and 30. 

Columns 5 and 6 computed by the NEA Research Division, 


The problem of constructing enough buildings has been staggering, but the 
people have increased their annual investment in capital outlay and interest 
from $1.1 billion in 1950 to $3.3 billion in 1960,° an increase of 200 percent. 


5 Ibid. 
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In the past 10 years. we have constructed an estimated total of 594,000 new 
classrooms,® sufficient space to provide a brand new room for every teacher 
employed at the end of World War I. I doubt that any major public or private 
enterprise in modern times has ever expanded its physical plant as rapidly. 


. ON THE DEBIT SIDE 
Dropout rate 

On the other hand, whatever optimism we may have about progress in public 
education is tempered by the fact that less than 60 percent of our fifth-grade 
boys and girls stay in school through high school. Out of every three reaching 
the ninth grade, one fails to get his high school diploma.’ .A total of 929,000, or 
17 percent, of the 16- and 17-year-old civilians were not enrolled in any school 
in the fall of 1959." 

These facts raise many questions about the adequacy of today's public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. Is the guidance program really adequate? Is 
the curriculum of program of studies broad enough to meet the present needs of 
America’s children and youth’? Is the quality of teachers and teaching equal to 
the demands of a rapidly changing society ? 

The obvious answer to these questions is ‘‘No.” A 33-percent dropout rate is 
far too high. No one should assume that this 33 percent who quit in the 8th, 
9th, 10th, and 11th grades are incapable of learning and thus not worth educat- 
ing. Some may be, but not 3 to 4 in every 10. 


Failure on mental tests 

In nearly all the arguments for Federal support of education someone drags 
in the rate of failure on the Armed Forces mental test. However, since draft 
requirements have been raised in recent years because of technological develop- 
ments in modern warfare, it might be well to consider these figures again. In 
1959 approximately 25 percent of our young men who took the mental test given 
to Selective Service registrants did not pass it (see table 21.) The percentage 
was as high as 62 percent in one State and 50 percent or more in two others. In 
10 States, one in every three registrants failed the mental test in 1959. These 
rates represent only draftees. 


TABLE 21.—Percent of selective service registrants failing the mental test, 1959 


do ROWS cate eos el ea oe Us 238i ALASKA oso sco. en eee ye 18.2 
2. Washington  ~___-_____--___-_ » ¢| 24. Missouri -------._-~..-_____ 18.5 
3. Minnesota ~..--_--___________ »&|25. Nevada ~~. ---_---______ 18.6 
4. Montana _.---______________ 6.6] 26. Pennsylvania ~~ ~~~ ~--_-_____ 19.3 
Oh AHEAD earave et See a oe ee 7.0) 27. Connecticut ~~ ~~~ ~--_______ 20. 5 
6. Oregon ~.__------_________ 8.0] 28S. California --.-..------__.____ 20. 6 
WS TARO: 22 een tt 620 29. Hawa ’ occ oe eae ee 21.4 
8. Wyoming __-_-__-___________ &.7| 30. New Mexico -_-__----__-____ 21.4 
». South Dakota _-_-___________ 9.2] 31. Rhode Island _______________ 21.9 
TO. RSS 2 ewe oe Se 10.1| 32. Maryland ~~~ -~--_--________ 22.3 
11. North Dakota ______________ 10; 4:) 332 Tinos. 3s ese 24.5 
12. Nebraska ___________________ 10. 8| 34. Texas _..-.______________ 24.6 
13. Wisconsin ~_.--_.-__-_______ Vs 2 sale 2VEIZODSL, 622 ned a oa at ls 25.2 
14. Vermont ____-__~______ 12.1] 36. New York __________________ 25.3 
15>. New Hampshire _____________ 12.6) 37. New Jersey __.______________ 26.1 
16. Colorado ~__----______ 12.7) 38. West Virginia _.____________ 27.6 
As INGA A oe ee 13.0) 39. Delaware ~____._-________ 28.9 
18. Michigan ___-__-____________ 13.3] 40. Tennessee ________-- 29.6 
19. Oklahoma ____-_____________ 13:3) 4h Virginia cco o.oo 32.1 
20, OMG cack ee een 15. 7/42. Kentucky ~______---________ 35. 6 
21. Massachusetts _.____________ 16.0] 43. Georgia ----._______________ 38. 2 
eo MAING. iia alte ee 16.1! 44. Florida ~~ ___-____________ 40.0 


*U.S. Department of Health, Edueation, ind Welfare, Office of Education. 

“U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, ‘Statistical 
Summary of Education: 1955-56," Biennial Survey of Education in the United Stutes— 
1954-56. Washington, D.C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
1959. Table 6, p. 13. 

*U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, “School Enrollment: October 
1959,” Current Population Reports, Population Characteristics, Series P-20, No. 101. 
Washington, D.C. : the Bureau, May 22, 1960. ‘Table 2, p. 8. 
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TABLE 21.—Percent of selective service registrants failing the mental test, 
1959—Continued 


45. North Carolina ...______-___ 40.9 48 States and District of Colum- 
46. Arkansas ___.-._____________ 43.8 6): eaten, ae ee a I a PRA eae OY 24.7 
47. Alabama —___--..___________ 45.0| Guam (including Mariana Is- 
48. Louisiana ~-._.____________. 50. 0 NAS) cee Bs ele 34.6 
49. Mississippi ~.._..___________ 53.4] Puerto Rico (including Canal 
50. South Carolina ~.._-________ 61.9 Zone and Virgin Islands)_-._. 9.9 


Source: U.S. Department of the Army, Office of the Surgeon General, ‘‘Preinduction 
and. Iosuceen Examination Results, 1959,” Health of the Army, 15: 1-10; February 196u, 
able 2. 


Some have raised a question as to whether there is a national interest in 


education. These figures indicate that if there isn’t a national interest in 
education, there certainly should be. 
Voting 

Another entry on the debit side of the public education ledger is the failure 
of American citizens to exercise one of the first and most simple privileges and 
responsibilities of American citizenship—that of voting for the people who 
govern them. I am sure that all of you have seen the record of voting in the 
last presidential election, but I wonder if you have thought about your public 
schools in connection with this voting record. Over one-third of the people of 
voting age did not vote in the presidential election of 1960, and this record 
was one of the best in the history of the United States. This raises a question 
about the adequacy of the program of American history and the other social 
studies. 


Unemployment 


One of the major problems on the politieal scene at present is that of un- 
employment, and unemployment is a frequent bedfellow of inadequate levels of 
education. Those of you who know the coalfields of West Virginia and the 
southwestern part of Virginia know that most of those who have been unemn- 
ployed for months and even years are those whose education stopped at the 
fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. The high school graduates in these 
areas have proved more flexible and have tended to move to other jobs. The 
superintendent of one county school system in West Virginia that has two high 
schools recently told me that not one single person who had graduated from his 
high schools in the past 3 years was still in the country. 

Low education limits mobility and adaptability of workers. Low education 
was the characteristic most frequently associated with low-income families in 
a study by Lampman for the Joint Economic Committee. (See table 22.) 


TABLE 22.—Importance of selected characteristics in future determination of 
low-income population 


Degree to 
Percent of Will num- which per- 
low-income bers with sons having 


Characteristic population | characteristic] this charac- 
havine this increase or teristic are 
character- decrease immune to 
istic, 1957 with time economic 
growth 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Low education.._...........-------....----------- eee 67 | Decrease.._.| High. 
Old ‘age? 2.6 f2o8 2 oo Se Seatac bee eee Soc Sek 25 | Increase_.._. Do. 
Nonwhite color__...__._---.--.---- eee 20 j-.--. do._...--- Low. 
Female head-ship_...._....--.---..--------------------------- 25 | No change. .|-High. 
Disability 20.02. eh ecn Pn eee ce ek ee oee see ecole ste (ly) 5 “lee bee do......- 
Large family size__..........._-..---_-.---.------------------- 33 [-.2.. do.....-. Low 


1 Not available. 


Source: Lampman, Robert J., ‘The Low-Income Population and Economic Growth,’’ study paper No. 
12 prepared for the Joint Economic Committee, 86th Cong, Ist sess., Washington, D.C.: Superinten jent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1959. p. 29. 


One by one the inadequacies in breadth and scope of the knowledge and skills 
the schools are teaching command the public’s attention. The controversies not 
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infrequently reach this Congress in the form of a proposed program to do some- 
thing immediately about them. It does no good to blast the schools today for 
inadequacies in the preparation of former public school pupils, although it may 
help to strengthen the curriculum for pupils now in school. There are the ones 
who will be in the manpower pool 1 to 12 or 16 years hence. These are the only 
ones the schools can do anything for. There is truly a need across the Nation 
now to offer the kind of education in the public schools which will be needed 
during the next generation. I regret to say that, to date, despite our sub- 
stantial progress there is a strong tendency to set the curriculum and investment 
at levels of hindsight rather than foresight. 


THE 1960’S—A DECADE OF TROUBLE 


Certain opponents of Federal support for education of any type have been 
trying to convey the idea to the American people that we are over the hump in 
necessary school expansion. Statements, such as “the rate of increase in the 
1950’s will decrease in the 1960’s” leave little room for comfort when the facts 
are examined carefully. Regardless of what anyone says, enrollments are still 
going up, and each year in the 1960’s we will have more students in school than 


ever before. 


Further increases in enrollment 

Let’s examine the facts. In the decade of the 1950’s, the enrollment in the 
elementary and secondary schools increased 11 million. In the 1960's enrollment 
will go up another 8.1 million.’ In fact, the enrollment will continue to increase 
at the rate of about 1.1 million each year through 1964-65, which is about the 
same annual increase as we have experienced over the past 10 years. The in- 
crease after 1964—65 should begin to drop to about 600.000 per year and continue 
at this level throughout the last half of this decade. The drop in the enrollment 
increase which is so comforting to some people is still 5 years off. 

And we are not very certain about the drop in the last half of the coming 
decade: these children have not been born, much less counted. Furthermore, 
retention of more of the dropouts and expansion of the kindergarten grade could 
result in a far higher increase than that now expected in the 1960’s. 

On the assumption that we expect only 8.1 million more in the present decade, 
as compared with 11 million more in the last decade, the cost increase will still 
not follow the ratio of 8 to 11 because a much larger proportion of the 8.1 million 
than of the 11 million will be in high school grades where the average cost per 
pupil is 1.3 to 1.5 times as high. Enrollment in grades 9 through 12 increased 
only 2.6 million in the 1950’s, but will increase 4 million in the 1960’s. It is likely 
that the enrollment increase in this decade will prove more expensive than the 
increase in the past decade. 


Classroom teachers 

In 1958-59, classroom teachers employed in public schools totaled 1.3 million. 
According to the U.S. Office of Education, we will be employing 1.7 million by 
1968-69 (these figures are for 48 States and the District of Columbia).’° This 
means that in this 10-year period the number of teaching positions will increase 
by 400,000. If we include supervisors, principals, and other instructional per- 
sonnel, the need will be even larger. 

The figures above, however, show only part of the picture. To replace those 
leaving their positions in the decade just mentioned, we will find it necessary to 
recruit and employ 1.6 million teachers in this decade, more than the total in- 
Structional staff of public schools today. In addition, to take care of growing 
enrollment we will need 400,000 new teachers." The new demand for classroom 
teachers is expected to average 200,000 a year.” 

This presents a tremendous challenge considering the fact that at present 
colleges are producing only 129,000 teachers each year, of whom only 95,000, 


*U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, “Projected 
Enrollments in Full-time Public and Nonpublic Blementary and Secondary Day Schools 
Assumin Continuation of 1955-57 Birth Rates, 50 States and District of Columbia: 
School Years 1958-59 to 1969-70," Washington, D.C.: the Office, Aug. 24, 1960, p. 1. 

*°U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Edueation, “National 
Goals in the Staffing and Construction of Public Elementary and Secondary Schools, 1959-— 
1969.” Washington, D.C.: the Office, April 1960, table 2, p. 16. 

1 Tbid., table 4, p. 23. 

13 President's Commission on National Goals, “Goals for Americans.” New York: 
American Assembly, Columbia University, 1960, p. 82. 
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or 73 percent, can be expected to actually go into teaching positions.” The only 
hope of getting qualified personnel is to attract back to teaching the hundreds 
of thousands who trained for teaching but never taught or who have left teach- 
ing for some other calling. A second possibility would be to persuade more of 
the students going to college to select teaching as a profession. 

I would like to digress for a minute to mention the problem of emergency 
teachers, teachers who do no meet the regular licensing requirements of the 
various States. You may be interested to know that we now have more emer- 
gency teachers on the payroll than we had in 1950-51 (93,917 versus 75,079) .“ 
It is estimated that these teachers, half of whom do not have college degrees, are 
teaching approximately 2.5 million pupils each day. Certification standards 
differ from State to State. Also, many States in recent years have upgraded 
their standards for full certification. 

The only way we can make a dent in the supply problem in the next 10 years 
is to reduce the turnover rate among teachers or to find some way of recruiting 
many more teachers than we have in the past. 

In some of the States, teacher turnover is a staggering problem. For ex- 
ample, during the past 6 years, between 1954-55 and 1959-60, 9,183 teachers 
quit their jobs in West Virginia. This State has had an average teaching force 
during this period of 15,000. This means recruiting and orienting to their jobs 
about three-fifths of all teachers in West Virginia every 6 years. And the sit- 
uation is becoming worse. In the first year of this 6-year sequence, 1954-55, 
1,114 quit their jobs. In 1956-57 a total of 1.422 quit: in 1958-59, 1,462; in 1959- 
60, 1.824." It might be well to mention that 6 years ago West Virginia’s average 
teacher’s salary was $2,975." In 1959-60, it was only $3,825.” 


Competing for talented manpower 


One of the really difficult tasks of the current decade is to get salaries up to 
the point where the public schools can really compete for talented manpower. 
Almost everyone is in favor of paying teachers more, but we part ways when 
we begin to talk about who’s going to pay the bill. Any realistic discussion of 
teachers’ salaries should be based on the kinds of persons teachers really are 
The American people, including many political leaders, still hold false stereo- 
types of teachers. This affects decisions on pay scales. 

The typical teacher in the United States is no longer a sweet young thing in 
her early twenties who lives with her mother and father at no cost to herself. 
She is not a person with only 2 years of college training. Her working day is 
not a 6-hour arrangement, and she doesn’t always have a 3-month vacation, even 
without pay. 

This typical teacher in the American public school is both mature and well- 
educated. This person is about 43 years of age, has gone to college 4.7 years, 
and has taught school for 13 yvears.® One summer in three this teacher goes 
back to college at his or her own expense. During the school year this teacher 
averages a 45- to 50-hour week in teaching, grading papers, and planning work 
for the days ahead.” With this much college training and experience, and at 
an age when the worker should be getting somewhere, the typical teacher’s salary 
is likely to be $5,200. 

Despite the improvement in salaries in recent years, we are not as well off in 
recruiting able people for teaching as we were in the 1920’s, 1930’s, and the 
1940’s. As teachers’ salaries have gone up, so have salaries of other occupations 
which tend to attract potential teachers. Let’s take a look at salaries for teach- 
ing where 46 percent have 4 years and 35 percent have 5 or more years of col- 


13 National Education Association, Research Division: “Teacher Supply and Demand 
fn Public Schools, 1960,’’ Research Report 1960-R7. Washington, D.C., the association, 
April 1960, 23. 

a National. Education Association, Research Division: “Estimates of School Statistics, 
1960— ee Research Report 1960-R15. Washington, D.C., the association, December 
1960. 12. 

15 West Virginia Education Association : pacuenee Turnover Continues To Be Critical.” 
Charleston, the association, November 1960, p. 3 

16 National Education Association, Research Division: “Advance Estimates of Publi¢ 
Elementary and Secondary Schools for the School Year 1954-55.’’ Washington, D.C., 
the association, November 1954, table 7, p. 17. 

17 National Education Association, Research Division: “Estimates of School Statistics, 
1960-61.” Research Report 1960-R15. Washington, D.C., the association, December 
1960. table 8, p. 26. 

1 National Education Association, Research Division, ‘“‘The Status of the American 
Public-School Teacher,’’ Research Bulletin 35: 43, 44, 46: February 1957. 

19 National Education Association, Research Division, “Teaching Load in 1950,” Re- 
search Bulletin 29: 14; February 1951. 
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lege training. How does teaching compare with the other professions? The 
latest compurable figures we have are for 1958 and these are from the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census. 2 

The average earnings of physicians, lawyers. and dentists was $13,497. ‘he 
average for engineers was $0,647. The composite average for 17 professions re- 
quiring college graduation was $9,439. The comparable tigure for public-school 
teachers the same year was $4,827.” 

Persons in other professions not only start out with higher earnings, they are 
much farther ahead after 10 years on the job. Men engineers just out of college, 
fur exnmple, start at un average of 86,120; accountants at $0,352; sales person- 
nel at $5.280: “ but teachers at only $3.900." 

After 10 years the engineer is making 67 percent more than when he started ; 
the accountant, 82 percent; the sales worker, 86 percent.” After 10 years of 
work in the classroom, the typical teacher’s salary has gone up only 49 percent.™ 

In the years to come, it is going to become more and more difficult to recruit 
high-level college graduates at the salaries now paid. The U.S. Department of 
Labor has released some figures which have an interesting bearing on this point. 
These figures deal with the peculiar shape of the manpower supply during the 
decade of the 1960's. 

According to the Department of Labor reports, the labor force of the United 
States will increase about 13.5 million workers during the 1960’s. But let’s 
look for a moment at the kinds of people who will make up this new labor 
supply. Approximately 47 pereenr. or about 1 in 2. will be youngsters under 
24 years of age: 41 percent will be 45 years of age and older. This totals 88 
percent of the new supply of labor in the next decade.”’ 

As vou well know, we get very few teachers from this top age bracket, and the 
number of beginners under 24 is getting smaller every year. Teachers simply 
do not start teaching as young as they used to. They stay in college longer, and 
the women are getting married and having children before they enter teaching. 

IIere are some other interesting facts on this increase in the labor supply 
during the next decade. Only 13 percent of these additional workers will be 25 
to 34 years of age. and this is the group from which we have been getting the 
majority of our beginning teachers. 

Believe it or not, there will be a decline in the number of workers 35 to 44 
years or age. This is another important group for teaching, since the median 
age of teachers falls within this age bracket. 

Thus, according to the Department of Labor, the low birth rates of the 1930's 
have given a sort of hourglass configuration to our population. We will have 
big increases at the bottem and at the top and a constriction in the middle. We 
are going to run into an increasing demand for a diminishing supply of certain 
kinds of workers. Business and industry are also going to be recruiting from 
the same group we are after. They will be employing more mature educated 
women to augment the short supply of experienced men. If teachers’ salaries 
could be about doubled in the next 4 years, we would have an average salary of 
$10,750, which still would be only about three-fourths of the average in 17 other 
professional occupations. About the only hope we have of reaching this average 
is through a third partner in financing education. 

In my estimation, the problem of manpower in education, and I am talking 
about high-level manpower, is more crucial than that of buildings. I think most 
of us would agree that in our search for quality education. about 90 percent of 
ul the quality we have ever had or ever will have comes through quality man- 
power. 


Teachers’ salaries 


As most of the members of this committee know. teachers’ salaries vary widely 
both from State to State and within States. In a handful of the very wealthy 
districts, a teacher today can earn as much as $10,000 per year. At the other 


» Computed by the NEA Research Division from figures collected by the U.S. Bureau 
of the Census and _ reported in National Education Association, Research Division, “Eco- 
nomie Status of Teachers in 1959-60," Research Report 1960—R8&. Washington, D.C., 
the Association, May 1960. 50 p. 

7 Endicott, Frank S. “Trends in the Employment of College and University Graduates 
in Business and Industries—1961." Evanston, Ml.: Northwestern University. 1961, p. 5. 
73 Based on NEA Research Division salary surveys and State minimum salary laws. 

# Endicott, Frank S., op. cit., p. 5-6. 

- were Ae nae Leper aes Deon: salary eee r 

-S. Department o abor, “Manpower. allenge of the 1960's,” Supplementa 
Statistics, Washington, D.C.: the Department, 1960. p. 9. ey bi 
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extreme, one of the border States still pays a few teachers as little as $1,350 
per year. In fact, several hundred teachers in this one State are in salary cate- 
gories ranging from $1,350 to $1,899 per year. I am sure there are even lower 
salaries in one or two other States. The State minimum salary schedule in one 
State has several classes that begin at less than $1,200. 

Most people believe we need more men in the teaching profession. Although 
men tend to enter teaching in rather substantial numbers, many fail to stay in 
teaching. This claim was verified a few years ago in a nationwide study in- 
volving a sample of almost 6,000 teachers. The average experience of women in 
teaching was 6 or 7 years higher than that of men.” 

In 1959, two researchers at Columbia University completed a very revealing 
comparison between men who stay in teaching and those who leave teaching for 
other kinds of work. This study was based on 10,000 men who had been tested 
during World War II for Air Force cadet training and who could be contacted in 
civilian life. Within the group 658 men were identified as schoolteachers, col- 
lege teachers, principals, or superintendents in 1955. A few years later these 
teachers were queried again. Some of these men were teaching in 1959 and some 
had gone into other occupations. All these men had been 18 to 26 years of age 
when they entered the Air Force in 1943. In 1959, their ages ranged from 34 
to 42. The median income of those who had left classroom teaching was more 
than 25 percent higher than those who had remained in teaching. Only 1 teacher 
in 247 had a monthly income of $800. Of the former teachers, 20 percent had in- 
comes this high. When college teachers were compared with the former college 
teachers, similar differences were found. Former college teachers were averag- 
ing 25° percent higher incomes than those who had returned to this field of 
work. 

The important point here is not that these men earn more money by leaving 
teaching positions, but the fact that on the whole those who left were a more able 
group than those who stayed. The battery of tests administered by the Air Force 
showed that those who left teaching were significantly superior to those who 
stayed in teaching in such important areas as reading comprehension, arithmetic, 
reasoning, and mathematics. 

If we want to call a spade a spade, I think we might as well admit that for 
many years now we have been capitalizing on the fact that teaching, even at 
low salaries, could attract an adequate supply of well-educated women. Many 
other fields have not been open to them. 

This situation is changing very rapidly. In 1900, 75 percent of all the women 
in professional occupations were in teaching; in 1950 only 43 percent of them 
were in teaching.” We no longer have a monopoly on the supply of well-edu- 
cated women. The situation is becoming more competitive year after year. It 
is also important to realize that in the other professions the gap between the 
earnings of men and women is narrowing. 

In this metropolitan area, secretaries 4 years out of high school now earn an 
average of $4,600 a year—the figure which tops all but one district’s salary in 
this area for beginning teachers with bachelor’s degrees. There is no com- 
parison between the responsibility levels of the teacher and those of the secre 
tary. The secretary typically has one boss. The teacher has 30 or more de 
manding children and twice that many parents to satisfy, in addition to the 
principals and supervisors on the school staff. The first year of teaching is 
probably the most difficult one a teacher experiences. It is of no consolation to 
her that had she taken a secretarial course in high school and gone to work 
after high school graduation instead of going to college, she probably would be 
better off financially. A beginning teacher can earn $4,800 in only one school dis- 
trict in this area. Five of the seven school districts in the area start beginning 
teachers at $4,500.” 

The most important thing that can be said about the manpower problem in 
education, however, is this: For the schools of the future we are going to need, 
and should demand, teachers of far greater ability than we have been getting 


* National Education Association, Research Division, “The Status of the American 
Public-School Teacher,” Research Bulletin 35:16; February 1957. 

7 Thorndike, Robert L., and Hagen, Elizabeth. ‘Men Teachers and Ex-Teachers : Some 
Attitudes and Traits,’ Teachers College Record 62: 306-16; January 1961. 

** Kaplan, David L., and Casey, M. Claire, “Occupational Trends in the United States, 
1900 to 1950,” Working Paper No. 5. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, 1958. 

» National Education Association, Research Division, “Teachers’ and Principals’ 1960-61 
Salary Schedules in D.C. Metropolitan Area,’’ Research Memo 1960-33. Washington, D.C.: 
October 1960. 9 pages. 
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in the past decade. In the years since World War II, we have been employing 
just about anyone who could get a degree from just about any college. I think 
you know this as well as I do. 

How are we going to get more persons from the upper half or upper third 
of the supply of well-educated manpower? By raising standards and salaries. 
Very soon we must begin to think very seriously about making the master’s 
degree the basic requirement—for elementary- as well as secondary-school 
teachers. If it took 4 years of college education to teach the children of the 
1930’s, it is certainly logical to say tbat it should take 5 years of preparation to 
teach the children of the 1960’s. Many schools are finding that the scientifically 
oriented youth is ’way ahead of many teachers in mastery of the things he is 
interested in. Knowledge and techniques are changing rapidly. We need the 
kind of staff which can meet the educational needs of the decades to come. 

But we are not going to get such manpower at an average of $5,215 per 
year—not when we are thinking of 5 or 6 instead of 4 years of college prepara- 
tion, a median age of 43, and an experience level of 13 years. It will take start- 
ing salaries of $5,000 to $6,000 and an average of at least $10,000 to compete 
for this superior manpower, and about the only hope of reaching such a level 
is through substantial help from the Federal Government. 


Housing needs 

Another perplexing problem of the 1960's is how to build the classrooms which 
are needed now and which will be required for the millions more pupils, one-half 
of whom are going to be in the secondary grades. Each of these secondary- 
school classrooms is going to be far more expensive to construct and equip than 
its counterpart in the elementary school. 

For the past 5 years we have been building classrooms at the average rate 
of slightly less than 70,000 per year. This probably is an alltime record in 
school construction but, in effect, we have heen running fast in order to stand 
still. Up until last year we were cutting away at the backlog of need at the 
rate of 8,000 to 10,000 rooms per year. It appears now that we are headed in 
the other direction. In the fall of 1959 the shortage was reported at 135,200 
rooms; this fall the shortage is reported at 142.100 rooms. This shortage takes 
on added meaning when we hear that the number of pupils in excess of normal 
capacity of buildings is almost 2 million and that 685,000 are on curtailed or 
half-day sessions.” I am sure the Office of Education will provide further 
information on our progress and lack of progress in school housing. 

But before leaving the point, I want to get into the record some figures we 
have collected on the present size of elementary-school classes. If there is any 
place in the educational hierarchy where classes should be small, it is in the 
elementary schools. 

Every other year we ask a sample from the total of 3,631 urban school districts 
to report the sizes of all their elementary-school classes. In the last such 
study,” in the fall of 1959, 1,496 districts were asked to submit information, 
and 1,193, or 80 percent, did so. This is what we found about overcrowding 
in the elementary schools of communities with populations of 2,500 or more: 

1. About 50 percent of all the pupils in these schools were in classes containing 
more than 30 pupils each: about 16 percent were in classes of 35 or more. 

2. The median size of elementary classes in cities containing 500,000 or more 
persons was 33. 

3. A total of 13,242 classes in the urban districts contained 40 or more pupils 
each. In these classes we had enrolled a total of 560.038 pupils. 

4. 523 elementary-school classrooms contained 50 or more pupils each; 317 of 
these contained 55 or more pupils. 

There has been much debate over the definition of a needed classroom. It is 
difficult to establish any standard pattern for reporting additional classrooms 
heeded. On the other hand, the numbers in classes can be counted, and 35, 40, 
45, 50, and 55 pupils per class certainly indicates the need for another room. 


Variation in classroom needs 


School construction needs are not uniformly distributed throughout the Na- 
tion. Nor do all school districts within a State have similar construction prob- 
lems. Some areas, because of the nature of their population, have sufficient or 


pe q = meres of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, news release, 

1 National Education Association, Research Division, “Class Size in Urban Elementary 

Tents; 1858-60," Research Rept. 1960—R10. Washington, D.C.: the association, June 
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even excess classroom facilities for the children they serve. while others, iy 
rapidly expanding localities, are finding it more and more difficult to keep up 
with the increase in school population. Moreover, some areas have made valiant 
attempts, by voting special bond issues, to construct facilities as they were 
needed: in others, formidable constitutional barriers and lack of taxable wealth 
have made it impossible to keep pace with the growing needs. 

As a result of these factors, money appropriated for school construction, in 
areas where construction is not really needed, would serve no useful purpose. 

Data on classroom construction recently received by the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion from the chief State school officers clearly illustrate this great variance 
in classroom needs. For example, in the fall of 1960, Indiana had 984,000 pupils; 
Florida, 979,000; and Georgia, 982,000. All had just under 1 million pupils 
each. However, when we look at the classroom shortage reported by these three 
States. we see that the need varies greatly. Indiana reported a need for only 
1,321 classrooms, but Florida, a need for 4.744 classrooms, and Georgia, 3,714.” 

Tennessee and Kentucky, which share a common border, also offer a vivid illus- 
tration of the variation in need for classrooms. Tennessee, with 795,090 enrolled 
in the fall of 1960, reported a need for only 2.984 classrooms, While ifs sister 
State, Kentucky, with 177,000 fewer students reported a need for 8,906 elassrooms. 
Moreover, Tennessee reported 1,726 classrooms scheduled for completion during 
1960-61, while Kentucky reported only 1.331. 

As the members of the committee know, a very small proportion of our elemen- 
tary school children still go to one-room schools. Nevertheless, we still have 
23.700 of these schools providing the education for nearly 400,000 boys and girls. 
These young Americans are as important as any of the others: yet some of their 
buildings are a disgrace to this country. Almost 1 in 20 of these buildings is 
over 90 years old; two-thirds still lack inside plumbing; most of them are poorly 
equipped, inadequately staffed, and struggling against great odds to provide a 
decent atmosphere for school children.* 

In my opinion, all this debate over the number of classrooms needed is mostly 
academic. About half were built in the past 10 vears, and many of these are 
crowded. Little is known about the other half except that they are mostly more 
than 30 vears old. 

One only has to look around as he walks down the street of most of the cities 
and towns of the United States. He can see for himself that the need for build- 
ing schools is still critical. 


School dropouts 


Another problem that is going to cause serious trouble in the decade ahead 
is the large number of youth quitting school before high school graduation. 
Despite the present emphasis on programs for the talented, within a few vears 
the schools are going to be on the receiving end of a lot of erificism over our 
failure to provide a program suitable for the underachiever, the retarded, the 
youth of below-average intelligence. These. by the way, are the characteris- 
ties of the majority of those who fail to finish high school. Many come from 
families who cannot give them any help. 

To give you a little better understanding of this problem, let me describe 
some of the side effects of this problem which have many serious economic 
and social implications. As you know. the big bulge in enrollment is now moving 
out of the elementary school into and through the high school. At present we 
are losing approximately one-third of our youth between the ninth grade and 
high school graduation. If this rate continues, the one-third who will quit will 
greatly outnumber the 50 to 60 percent we were losing a few decades ago. It 
is estimated that within the next 10 years, 7% million youths will quit school 
before completing the 12th grade.” 

Specialists in the labor field tell us that these youngsters who quit school do 
not make very good workers. They have no skill to market. they are too young 
and immature to appreciate a job and stick to it, and they can’t demand a wage 
that will support a reasonable standard of living. All this adds up to the 
most disgruntled, disillusioned, and unsatisfactory group of workers in America. 
In addition, more and more of them are having a difficult time finding any kind 
of employment. The unemployment rate among those failing to finish high 


2 U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, op. cit. 

33National Education Association, research division, “One-Teacher Schools Today,” 
Research Monograph 1960—-M1, Washington, D.C., the association, June 1960, 75 pages. 

%U.S. Department of Labor, ‘‘Manpower Challenge of the 1960's," Washington, D.C., 
the Department, 1960, p. 16. 
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school is almost double that of those who do finish, and 5.5 times the rate of 
those who have had some college education.* 

The problem is already serious, but is going to become far more serious in the 
decide ahead unless we act now. The number of jobs available to unskilled 
persons is decreasing year after year, but the number of people to fill them is 
increasing rapidly. In a few years there will be nothing for many thousands 
of them to do. Before long, these boys and girls will constitute an almest impos- 
sible burden on the resources of welfare, relief, and unemployment agencies and 
on the juvenile courts. 

In the long run it may be cheaper to educate these boys and girls than to 
support the costs of the side effects. The type of education which will help to 
solve the problem, however, is likely to prove expensive: smaller classes in ele- 
mentary schools, special classes and schools at the high chool level, more coun- 
seling, broader and more adequate programs, and specially trained teachers. 
The bill under consideration by this committee would certainly help in making 
some of these changes. 


An increasing and moving population 


Another very important and dramatic problem that should be considered in 
this discussion is the plight of the major metropolitan areas of the United 
States. The problems they face in education are staggering. These areas are 
already in serious financial trouble, but the present problems are small com- 
pared with what they are going to be in the next two or three decades. 

In a recent article in the Monthly Review, published by the Atlanta Federal 
Reserve Bank, Earle L. Rauber, vice president and director of research of the 
bank, pointed out some very interesting facts about the growth of our popula- 
tion. He said the population of the United States in 1975 will be about vLv 
million. a growth of 70 million in the 25 years since 1950. If present trends 
continue, this increase will be distributed so as to create the maximum of 
problems: 

“At present, S5 percent of the increase in population is going into the 168 
metropolitan areas defined by the census. If this trend continues, the metro- 
politan population of this country will grow by some 60 million between 1950 and 
1975. Do you have any idea of what this increase means? It means that it 
will increase by the equivalent of another 1950 New York-northern New Jersey 
area: another Boston area; another Philadelphia: a Washington; a Baltimore; 
a Buffalo; a Pittsburgh: a Cleveland: a Chicago: a Detroit; a St. Louis: a Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul: a Los Angeles and a San Francisco area. In addition, there 
will remain 15 million to be spread among the smaller metropolitan areas. In- 
deed, if present trends continue, 71 percent of the increase in the metropolitan 
population will go precisely into the 14 areas just mentioned.” * 

Dr. George (. Smith, vice president and economist of the F. W. Dodge Corp., 
quoted in the same article, described the problem of our growing pepulation in 
even more dramatic terms. He said that it will be necessary to build a “second 
United States” within the next 40 years. 

“Every house, every building, every factory, every tool. every machine, every 
facility of every sort will have to be duplicated by then, besides maintaining 
those we already have at their present efficiency. Why? For the simple rea- 
son that in 40 years two persons will be living in this country for every one liv- 
ing here now.” ™ 

I regret that Dr. Smith did not include in his list another teacher, another 
classroom, another schoolbus, another textbook for every one we have today. 
This will also be true. 

Neither of these authorities singled out the unique problems of the existing 
urban centers of the great metropolitan areas. In the past 10 years, the 20 
cities that are now the largest increased only 3.3 percent in population, while 
their suburban fringes increased 56 percent. But while the total population in 
the big central cities was increasing only 3.3 percent, their school enrollments 
went up 22.4 percent. (See table 23.) 


*Ibid., p. 17. 
Rauber, Earle L., “Walking the Dog,” Monthly Review (Atlanta Federal Reserve 
Panels January 1960, p. 3. 
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TABLE 23.—Public school enrollment and related figures, 20 largest citics 


Public school enroll- Percent of increase, past 10 years 
ments 
: School Total Per 
City enroll- {| Popula- | effective | capita 
ments, tion, buying | effective 


1959-60 1949-50 1949-50 | 1950 to | income, | buying 


to 1960 1950 to | income, 
1959-60 1960 1950 to 
1960 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 

1. New York, N.Y_...--.----.--2--- 977, 541 916, 512 +6.7 —1.4 +29.1 +31.0 
2. Chicago, Ill.....------.----------- 531, 064 402, 252 +32.0 -1.9 +38. 2 +40.9 
3. Los Angeles, Calif........--.--.-.- 516, 812 372, 818 +38. 9 +25.8 +56. 6 +24.5 
4. Philadelphia, Pa__......-..-.----. 237, 476 239, 371 —.8 -—3.3 +17.7 +21.8 
5. Detroit. ich M2 ete autus lessee 278, 428 247, 819 +12.4 —9.7 +48.0 +63.9 
6. Baltimore, NGiecectcesoer coe es 163, 238 124, 259 +31.4 —1.1 +21.6 +22,9 
7. Houston, di ee aR LOOSE 168, 282 95, 385 +76. 4 +57.4 +87.6 +19.2 
8. Cleveland, Ohio_..._...--......... 132, 242 107, 728 +22.8 —4.2 +34.1 +40. 0 
9. Washington, D.C_...--.--.------- 117, 884 07, 564 +20.8 —4.8 +45.9 +53.2 
10. St. Louis, Mo....-.---.--2------.- 101, 066 97,152 +4.0 ~—12.5 +15. 4 +31.9 
11. San Francisco, Calif............-.- 90, 161 76, 248 +18. 2 —4.2 +24.0 +29. 4 
12. Milwaukee, Wis....--..----.--.-- 102, 438 68, 889 +48.7 +16.3 +45. 6 +25. 2 
13. Boston, Mass. .__--..----.-.2.----- 95, 415 99, 724 —4.3 —13.0 +24,9 +43. 6 
14. Dallas, Tex. ..--------.----------- 127, 721 61, 734 +106. 9 +56. 4 +70.7 +9.] 
15. New Orleans, La._......---------- 91,115 64, 069 +42. 2 +10.0 +25.1 +13.7 
16. Pittsburgh,;Pa_...-.....---------- 70, 7 70, 056 +1.0 -—10.7 +17.1 +31.1 
17. San Antonio, Tex__..-.-.--..----- 70, 250 49, 068 +43. 2 +43.9 +58. 5 +10. 2 
18. San Diego, Calif....-.-...-----.-- 99, 788 49,477 | +101.7 +71.4 | +152.6 +47.3 
19. Seattle, Wash____.-----.- 222-222. 90, 206 63, 854 +41.3 +19.1 +43.9 +20. 8 
20. Buffalo, N.Y.....-.---.----------. 68, 173 70, 107 —2.8 —8.2 +42.5 +55. 2 
Total: 2. os foe teers ese cd 4,130,044 | 3,373, 449 +22. 4 +3. 3 +36. 5 +32. 2 

USS totale... 22 se. eb. ds occeeses- 36, 037, 937 | 25,111, 427 +43. 5 +18.5 +73.9 +46.7 

SOURCES 


Col. 2, cities: American Book Co. calendar for 1961. 

Col. 2, U.S. total: National Education Association, Research Division, ‘‘ Estimates of schoo Statistics, 
1960-61, ”* Research Report 1960-R15, Washington, D.C., the association, ‘December 1960, p. 20 

Col. 3, cities: U.S. epar Uren of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, “Statistics of 
City School Systems,” iennial Survey of Education, 1948-50, Washington, D.C., Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 1953, ch. 3, pp. 24-28. 

Col. 3, U. S. total: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, ‘‘Statistics 
of State School Systems,’’ Biennial Survey of Education, 1948-50. Washington, D.C., Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 1952, ch. 2, p. 46 

Col. 4: Computed by NEA Research Division from figures in cols. 2 and 3, 

Col. 5: Computed by NEA Research Division from final population figures from the U.S. Bureau of 
the Census. Central cities from press release dated Dec. 6, 1960, entitled ‘‘ Cities of 100,000 Inhabitants or 
More, Apr. 1, 1960’’; metropolitan arcas from release dated December 1960 entitled ‘Final 1960 Census 
Population Counts for Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas” and 1960 Census of Population, PC(Al)-1, 


p. 3. 

Col. 6: Computed by NEA Research Division from ‘‘Survey of Buying Power,’’ Sales Management, 
May 10, 1950, and July 10, 1960 

Col. 7: Computed by NEA Research Division from sources reported for cols. 5 and 6. 


Research and development 


The provisions of S. 1021 make available $6,660,000, or 10 percent of the total 
allotment to the States, to be used for pilot, demonstration, and experimental 
projects designed to meet educational problems, or to develop or evaluate educa- 
tional programs, of a special or unique nature. According to figures credited to 
the National Science Foundation, the Federal Government provided about $7 
billion of the $12.4 billion the total economy spent for research and development 
in 1959-60." 

According to Dexter M. Keezer, of the $7 billion of Federal funds for research, 
$6 billion is in some way connected with the defense program.” Research in this 
aren has been necessary and wise, in my opinion, but let us contrast the research 
investment in education. According to the former Commissioner of Education, 
Lawrence G. Derthick: “Research in education has been meager, however, con- 


38 National Industrial Conference Board, ‘‘Research and _Development,” Road Map of 
Industry, No. 1256, New York: the Conference Board, 1960, 2 pages. 

% Keezer, Dexter M., “The Outlook for Expenditures on Research and Development 
During the Next Decade,” American Economic Review 50: 359; May 1960. 
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trasted to other fields. It has been estimated that less than one-tenth of 1 percent 
of the more than $20 billion a year spent in this country on education goes into 
research.” 

We cannot hope to improve our schools unless funds for research go into the 
pudgets of State education departments and school districts. If we are to educate 
pupils now in school better than the generations which have passed through 
school, expenditures for research have a high priority along with funds for 
teachers’ salaries and facilities. 


FINANCING PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN THE 1960'S 


As I pointed out earlier in my testimony, the costs of public schools increased 
from $5.8 billion in fiscal 1950 to $15.3 billion in fiscal 1960. And this was a 
remarkable achievement. Now let us look for a minute at what schools are likely 
to cost us in 1970. At the present rate of growth and expansion the annual outlay 
for public schools will probably reach $30 billion by 1970. The costs could be 
considerably more, but several responsible groups, including President Eisen- 
hower’s Commission on National Goals, have estimated that costs in the coming 
decade should be at least double,” and I am talking in terms of constant dollars. 

Few people in this country fully realize what a tremendous load this $30 billion 
is going to be on local and State revenue programs. Ten years from now public 
elementary and secondary schools will be costing two-thirds as much as national 
defense is costing now.” In another decade these schools will be requiring as 
much revenue as all State and local services, including education, cost in 1959. 

Possibilities of the general property tar.—Can the old reliable property tax 
continue to carry over half of this additional load? Can a tax geared to the 
productivity of an agricultural economy cope with the needs of an exploding 
urban and industrial society? The present levels of property taxes are high. 

I wonder if you know that property tax collections in 1959 amounted to $130 
per capita in California and New Jersey, and a whopping $133 in Massachusetts. 
In 1959, property taxes exceeded $100 per capita in 15 States.“ They are going 
higher all the time. 

Let’s look at property taxes another way. In 1959 the people of South Dakota 
were paying out in property taxes $6.82 of each $100 of personal income; in 
Montana, property taxes amounted to $6.41 per $100 of personal income; in 
North Dakota, the figure was $6.09; and in Kansas, $5.99.“ Property taxes for 
the country as a whole now amount to almost 4 percent of personal income 
payments. 

Those who have studied the problem can see trouble ahead in some sections of 
the country. Increased resistance to further property tax increases is bound 
to come in New England and the Midwest. See table 7 for information by State. 

Possibilities of additional State revenue.—In recent years the States have 
been carrying about 40 percent of the cost of public schools.“ I wonder if we 
can look to 1970 and predict whether the growing variety of State taxes can 
continue to carry two-fifths of the cost of public elementary and secondary 
schools. 

Where local taxes are low, State taxes are usually correspondingly high. 
This is not always true, but if you will examine the levels of State and local 
taxes, you will find a large degree of inverse relationships. 

In 1959, State taxes in the State of Washington amounted to $148 per capita, 
in Delaware $149, and in Hawaii $170. Even in the low-income State of Louisi- 
ana, State taxes amounted to $137 per capita. In the fiscal year 1959, State 
taxes amounted to over $100 per capita in 15 States. The national average in 
1959 was $91 per capita.” 


40 Derthick, Lawrence G., ‘Dimensions for Progress,’’ Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science 325: S84; September 1959. 

41 President’s Commission on National Goals, ‘‘Goals for Americans,’ New York: The 
-\merican Assembly, Columbia University, 1960, p. 7. 

42 Executive Office of the President, Bureau of the Budget, ‘Budget of the U.S. Govern- 
ment, 1961,”’ Special Analysis G. 

7U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, “Governmental Finances ifn 
1959.” ne 59-No. 2. Washington, D.C.: the Bureau, Sept. 30, 1960, p. 26. 

4 Tbid., 25, 37. 

“ Natioual Education Association, Research Division, “Estimates of School Statistics, 
ipeo. ~61,"" * 2 Reeentcn Report 1960—R15. Washington, D.C.: the association, December 

6 Uy, a Tevartaient of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Compendium of State Govern- 
ment Finances in 1959. Washington, D.C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, 1960, pp. 49-50. 
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Let’s look at these State taxes in relation to ability to pay. When related 
to income payments, the levels of State tuxes have more meaning. These taxes 
in 1959 amounted to $8.64 per $100 of personal income in Hawaii. In the States 
of Louisiana and Mississippi, State tuxes amounted to $8.37 and $7.24 per $100 
of personal income. For the country as a whole, these taxes required 4.2 per- 
cent of our personal income payments.” And don’t forget these tigures are for 
fiscal 1959; they have gone up since then. For information on all States, see 
table 7. 

Let me digress for a minute to show you what happened between fiscal 1959 
and 1960. In the fiscal year 1960, State tax collections totaled $18 billion, up 
14 percent over 1959. This rise of 82.2 billion in the past year is more than 
twice the rise from fiscal 1958S to fiscal 1959. It is also double the average 
annual increase over the past decade. At least five States increased their 
State tax collections by 2U percent or more between fiscal 1959 and 1960. These 
include Ohio, up 21 percent; South Carolina, up 21 percent; Utah, up 24 per- 
cent: New York, up 24 percent: and Arizona, up 27 percent.“ Early reports 
of collections during this fiseal year indicate that collections to date in many 
States are disappointing primarily because of the effects of the recession.” 

Local and State tares combined.—Since the support of public education is a 
cooperative enterprise largely of local and State governments, the only way to 
make sense out of this picture is to put all State and local taxes together and 
see how the overall problem looks. 

Here are some interesting statistics: State and local taxes combined for tbe 
year 1959 amounted to 8265 per capita in California, $253 in New York, and 
$245 in Nevada. We now have 13 States where the combined State and local 
tax lond amounts to over $200 per person in the population. In addition to the 
three mentioned are Colorado, Connecticut, Kansas, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Montana, Oregon, Vermont, Washington, and Wyoming.” 

We should also take a look at this combined taxload in relation to income 
payments, since income is the source from which taxes are paid. The total 
load is heaviest in South Dakota, where State and local taxes in 1959 amounted 
to $12.28 per $100 of personal income. Other States where State and local taxes 
amounted to over 10 percent of personal income include North Dakota, $12.01 
per 8100 of income: Vermont. $11.31; Louisiana, $11.24: Montana, $10.90; 
Kansas, $10.68; Mississippi, $10.57; Minnesota, $10.32; and Wyoming, $10.10.” 
Figures for all States are given in table 24. 


47 Computed by the NEA Research Division on the basis of: U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census. Compendium of State Government Finances in 1959. 
G-—SF59-No. 2. Washington, D.C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, 1960, p. 11. Office of Business Economics. Survey of Current Business 40: 17; 
August 1960. 

U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. State Tax Collections, 1960. 
G-SF60-No. 3. Washington, D.C.: the Bureau, Aug. 26, 1960. 

# Burnham, Daniel M. ‘States’ Squeeze: Recession Reduces Tax Revenue, Lifts Out- 
lavs : Higher Levies Likely.’”” Wall Street Journal. Dec. 14, 1960, p. 1. 

U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, eGoveraniental Finances in 
1959,” op. cit., p. 

max revenue in relation to personal income was computed by the NEA Research 
Division. 
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TABLE 24.—-Statc and local tar collections per $100 of personal income, 1959 


State tax Total prop- | Total State 


collections erty tax and local tax 
State per $100 of collections collections 
Personal per $100 of per $100 of 
income personal personal 
income income 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 

WS AVCraee: co. oc osc ccs ss Soe seu ce otc eoeses eee ee 1 $4. 20 1$3 93 2 $8. 49 
ATVADAMN Oi eed osce ccs cco. ee teeter cccet ce eeleieoe a A 5 35 1. 58 7 71 
AVaSK swe SeSo ns ee eC a ie ot 4. 32 1. 29 6.08 
ATIZON Geos oct eet eee e ae ek Joee oe eek Roce ee eae §. 41 4. 80 9. 12 
ATKNADSOS 5. 0.6 ice ace See eee eee oe wee echt ec ccc cs 6. 30 2. 46 8. 98 
Califormiaz:.. 220 ccc. cho cctes coos foce coca hk seh ose ne 4.44 4.67 9. 50 
ColOrad0: 222326 i 2e bec Si cect si ones oe ece cede ewes eS 4.89 5.04 4. 99 
Connecticulis. 22.1 L ese eos es epoch es eee 3.17 3.85 7 06 
Delawatevec: = Joc eee eee is elec cee ustk eeu cece 5.16 1. 32 6.45 
District of Columbia___......-.-.--- 2.2 eee; 2 47 7.03 
PIGMAS..o3 ccc cadceusecebotcso sucess se cudesdecunct clack cece 5.09 3.33 9. 04 
CGT 10) 9 14 (remem se a ne ee ee A ee 5.55 2. 53 8 42 
HawWalie sete eG 8 ROS te Se a ae Me eA 82 O48 ie she sock. esas ececcee 
TdahO Sees te ee Aes eA a No ie es Sand 4.85 4.85 9 65 
Tinos: 2oc03 2 Se6 eS eh ecto eos hh rede oy Sof iven a oeebe © 2.89 3. 50 6 98 
Indi Oss 2 los Pe Sd ests asasietabeucinws 2a bo2 eoetiecia eas 3 91 4.26 §.05 
TOW Sse oo ses ee Bice Sace ees oe eacse tes ceude a deb ese cececoue seas 4 65 Be Db | 9. 80 
KeOnsas2:27) ove oes Se tsa ote a Nn ee See 4.70 5.49 10. 68 
KONtMCKY 22 once ce oct ic cee ase ese shee 4.69 2.75 7. 59 
Louisianaiée cee ee ee ee ce belo S. 37 2.5) 11. 24 
NUQING 7 2oeee cot ose uti So eau ee ec we eee cee eae 4.74 4.77 9. 48 
Marviand .2... 22s csceeee tcc etce cise coded ce hedetseere 4. 38 3.28 7.87 
Sassachusetts. os25- 6 ee ec ee eee ec eel ee 3. 8B 5. 33 9. 31 
Michivan:.z42s2.- Selec ce ek eet eee oe eee 4 41 4. 53 8, 95 
Minnesota. cei eee Soc ee eh a ee Ae eee 471 5.72 10. 32 
AissISSI PDI: on 22 8 tcc oink 1 aoveetul besos coset de atamancee. 7 24 2.90 10. 57 
MAISSOUMN 22.202 2S seco cccedce conte seenieeaces<She cuss neneeeedce 3.13 2.97 6. 60 
Montana: coe seeceicn obo de eee che cede sc heed eke dks 4. 58 6.41 10. 90 
NO DPASK alse sek see NI eae a kh ee cies 3.05 5 64 8. 20 
NOVA der Jcss fot ce Ge cet eee be es A ih O15 3. 3S 9.11 
New: Hampshifen.2:2 522 os oe eweeete tis ee sersesésee 3 16 5. 23 8 28 
NOW OVOTSE acco bcc costo tonSoctceebuseSencasesecccackeeunstoos 2.18 4 98 7.67 
NOW MONICO: 35.0.2 ceoncc. 2 fe chun See ote teccseceeueveeied 6.75 217 9.09 
OW Vonks 30 ee ee a et a 3 42 4.55 9,24 
North Carolina: cose cee sew ee eet oN ee ANT 2.32 s. 16 
NorthsDakota oscuro scene ten ce a Sa ce aan bee cee oes 6. 03 6 09 12.01 
ON10#2223c25 score ee cael pen teed eee < Late ne a eale Cece eta 3.27 3. 65 7.09 
ORPINOM Os Soon 2 So Bess Se SE Secor we Pade ences eoseot ened 6. 19 2.91 Q. 28 
OPE BON: Be Mii eo aie es Se SD eee eee cet eds 4.59 4.59 9 40 
Pennsy]vanin._.__.---.--- Geog ee bea e A tee ah SS 3.05 2.67 7 25 
Rhode-Isiind s2..223 2. soso oe ee ee loo Se ee ae loose cue 4.31 4.09 8 50 
South Carolina. ....-..--.-.--- 2-22. 6.18 2 Ol R37 
South Dakotip, 2o-scs26 oie ceed eS eee eet eeeecuas 4 94 6 S2 12. 28 
Tennesse? ioe acUi eee ice he Se eee see eid § 24 2. 54 817 
ONG tote Se re owed cae Serbs a ccs eee Sa 3 90 3.76 7.76 
NECA) Shs seke es Soe he ine ee sr a Lo ehh a ichcks Shag 5 12 410 9, 39 
NO@rMOnt:2s sone es sc oe heodon ct os ev eeee tee Ae oes 5. 60 5. 50 11.31 
MIPGINIG- SW 22cck ooo lcd eo dissec Se okie edciccos sees 3.83 2. 66 6.9% 
Washington: © 222. 2-s62. ebebet i ecch beckiy ee diese decccsewescet 6.57 2.82 9. 51 
West: Virginigv.cct.< eet cca ve ee ee te ees §. 20 2 20 7,83 
WisCONSIN G5. ceeeeee sc el cket eee. e cede See Me he ee hae oo 4. 63 5 13 Q. 54 
WYOMING. 22.0055. ce bec oe ak Se Soe oh eee Bee eceuecene §. 31 §. 53 10. 10 

1 §0 States 


249 States and District of Columbia. 


Sources of basic data: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, ‘Compendium of State 
Government Finances in 1959,"" @-SF58-No. 2. Washington, D.C.: Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 1960, p. 11. 

U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, “Governmental Finances in 1959,’’ G-GF59-No 2. 
aves hinEton, D.C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Sept. 30, 1960. pp. 25, 

a7. 


Many of us have been so concerned about the high level of Federal taxation 
that we have missed what has been happening in the past few vears at the State 
and local levels. State and local tax revenues combined doubled between the 
years 1950 and 1958, and the total has gone much higher since 1958. If you 
take a close look at State and local tax collections per $100 of personal income, 
you will realize that they are beginning to look more like the bite of the Federal 
income tax than like that of the traditionally modest State and local taxes. 
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Of course, this does not mean that some States could not do more, but all of 
them will have to do a great deal more, even with increased Federal assistance, 
to meet the growing demands of public education. 

I think we should note in passing that some of the States putting forth the 
greatest overall tax effort at State and local levels still have the most inadequate 
schools in the country. 

A few months ago we received a research report from the Tax Foundation 
that surprised all of us. I think it will surprise you, too. It showed calcula- 
tions of the average tax burden by level of family income. It showed the impact 
of all taxes, of Federal taxes, and of local and State taxes combined. The 
Federal tax burden, as a percent of family income, went up as the family in. 
come increased, but the opposite was true of the State-local tax burden. 

For example, the Federal tax burden on a family income of $1,454 was 157 
percent; on an income of $8,160, it was 17.2 percent. However, the State-loci) 
tax burden on a family income of $1,454 was 12.6 percent, but on an income of 
$8,160 it was only 8.5 percent. The total impact of Federal, State, and loci! 
taxation is regressive until we reach incomes running into five figures. For 
example, the total tax burden on a family income of $1,454 was 28.3 percent, but 
on an income of $8,160 it was only 25.7 percent. (See table 25.) 


TABLE 25.—Average tar burden per family, by level of income, 1958 
Average tax burden per family 2 
Total income per family ! Total Federal State and local 


Amount Percent Amount Percent Amount Percent 


a ee | cr nee | segue teen 


28.3 15.7 
Sos Ol oceeee eta eemavedeeneease 986 26.3 595 15.9 391 WW 
$5,034 o ccocnedenecencscenctes 1, 535 25.9 972 16.4 563 4 
(OO ccitce se ces uccc eens eee. 2, 097 25.7 1, 407 17.2 690 So 
$10; 250-5 35 vee Si ess secs 2,454 23.9 1, 656 16.2 798 _ 
Bi: See ee ene ner 3, 332 24.0 2, 382 17.2 950 6. 
$32 284s oc ante cas caucecsans 11, 576 35.9 9, 615 29. 8 1, 961 61 


1 Total income corresponding to net national product. Income figures are averages for income clas-es. 
2 Includes social insurance taxes. 


Source: Tax Foundation, ‘‘ Allocation of the Tax Burden by Income Class.’’ Project note No. 45. New 
York: The Foundation, 1960, table 6, p. 13. 


The important point in this story is that State and local taxes have become 
more steeply regressive than Federal taxes have been progressive. The result 
is that the total tax burden including social insurance taxes is regressive on 
family incomes up to those of five digits. Excluding social insurance taxes, the 
Federal, State, and local taxes combined have a proportional impact in incomes 
under $5,000. 

What are the elements in this regressiveness of the present State-local tax 
Structure that are throwing the total tax structure into such a peculiar pattern? 

One item is the general property tax, the mainstay of school support. This is 
one of the most regressive of all taxes. This tax hits incomes under $2,000 
almost three times as hard, percentagewise, as it does the incomes of $15,000 
and over. Of course, the sales and excise taxes are also regressive, but they 
are not as steeply regressive as the property tax. (See table 26.) 
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TABLE 26.—Tazes as a percentage of total income, by source and by income class, 
calendar 1958 


Family personal income class 


Source 
Under | $2,000 | $4,000 | $6,000 sit 000 a 000 | $15,000 
$2,000 to to to and Total 
$3,999 | $5,999 | $7,999 0. 999 $148 999 | over 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Bitiens taxes, excluding social insur- 
edaaisin tents Sonate eas nse ae 21.0 20. 4 20.6 21.6 20.6 21.6 34. 4 23.7 
Total. taxes, including social insur- 
1 0: ee ee nee 28.3 26. 3 25.9 25.7 23.9 24.0 35.9 27.4 
Federal taxes: 
Individual income......-..-.-..- 1.8 4.5 6.0 7.9 7.5 8.9 16.3 8.7 
Corporate. ....------------------ 3.8 3 2 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.6 8.8 4.3 
Excise and customs.....-.-.--.-- 4.0 3.3 3.1 3.0 2.9 2.7 1.8 2.8 
Estate and gift..-...-..-.----___]---.----]-------.]--------]--------]2-------]-- eee 1.7 .3 
ey excluding social insur- 
dP oe Quick oie ccc l cocks 9.6 11.0 12.1 13.9 13. 4 15.1 28. 6 16.1 
Social insurances Ree ess 6.1 4.9 4.3 3.3 2.7 20 1.2 3.1 
Total, including social insur- 
ONCCo sess cece etee ees 15.7 15.9 16.4 17.2 16.2 17.2 29. 8 19.2 
State and local taxes: = 
Individual] income.__._....--._-- .5 .8 .6 .2 .2 .3 .7 25 
Corporate income. -...---------- .2 .2 1 1 .2 a2 4 .2 
Excise and sales. ..-............- 4.8 3.9 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.2 21 3.3 
Estate: and gilt: 22 0. ois cccccescsc|oeccesec)]o2bcecce]iccecsec facecnce|cecazecslesdecsec 5 .l 
Property ..-.-------------------- 5.9 4.6 4.1 3.7 3.4 2.8 2.1 3.5 
noel, excluding social insur- 
esesaasdcbocussceceacece 11.3 9.4 8.5 7.7 7.2 6.5 5.9 7.5 
Social ineutanee Joc tubewecaosesed 1.3 1.0 .8 .6 4 7 
pans including social insur- 
MUS Je sceeeee soo oncedk 12.6 10. 4 9.5 8.5 7,8 6.9 6.1 8.2 


Source: Tax foundation, “‘ Allocation of the Tax Burden by Income Class.’’ Project Note No. 45. New 
York: the Foundation, 1960, table 10, p. 17. 


These conditions, it seems to me, fully justify the use of the Federal tax struc- 
ture for meeting part of the increasing cost of education. It is very difficult 
to see how we are going to absorb all the additional cost of education over the 
current decade in a State-local tax system that is already steeply regressive 
and likely to become more So in the years ahead. 


WHAT THE BILL WILL DO FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Passage of S. 1021 will help the States and their local school districts to 
improve public education. If the bill passes, for the first time we will have 
Federal grants which can be used to strengthen the entire public school enter- 
prise. Whereas in the past, Federal aid has been confined to school-lunch 
programs, more high-school science equipment, or more extensive testing pro- 
grams, and other special programs, this time 2d-grade reading, 4th-grade 
arithmetic, 6th-grade geography, and 10th-grade English will get a much needed 
shot in the arm. 

During the first year this bill will provide approximately $600 million addi- 
tional funds that can be used for either teachers’ salaries or school construction 
or for both. This would be approximately 5.3 percent above the estimated 
amount we are spending for these purposes in 1960-61. The allotments rise 
in the third year because more children will be in school. Although the 
increase is modest in terms of the needs, these Federal funds can mean the 
difference between progress and standing still. Table 27 compares State-by- 
State allocations under the bill with present estimated expenditures for salaries 
and construction. 
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TABLE 27.—Teachers' salarics and school construction: Approzimate allocations 
under S. 1021 for 1960-61 and 1962-63, estimated erpenditures in 1960-61, and 
allocations under S. 1021 as percent of 1960-61 erpenditures 


Percent of 

increase in 
Expenditures for 90 percent of | expenditures State allot- 
Salaries of in- |State allotment] for salaries ment, under 


State structional staff under S. 1021 jand construc-/S. 1021 for 1963- 
and capital out- for 1961-62 tion in 1961- | 64, less amount 
lay, 1960-61 ! 62 above —_jequal to 10 per- 


amount spent] cent of allot- 
in 1960-61 j|ment for 1961-62 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

US. totalicio2cen eee $11, 410, 358, 643 $599, 400, 000 5.3 $799, 400, 000 
Alabama___....--.----..------------- 132, 930, 000 17, 722, 523 13.3 23, 358, 285 
AlasKa..o. 0c deseec ese foes eee lecece 16, 832, 000 499, 500 3.0 694, 500) 
ATIZONS oe cose see ceSsc leech cheeses 109, 053, 780 5, 634, 248 5.2 8, 417, 856 
Arkansas __----2-- 2-2 - ee 67, 770, 000 9, 484, 960 14.0 12, 047, 906 
California_........----.22-2--2--- eee 1, 460, 110, 000 47, 459, 989 3.3 71, 140, 801 
Colorado: .2.362 2c. 2s ececcecesicceccll 139, 300, 000 6, 441, 458 4.6 9, 358, 7S 
Connecticut._.._..--....---------_--- 176, 916, 250 5, 940, 000 3. 4 6, 645, 000 
Delaware... __-....----. 22-2 -- eee 34. 880, 200 1, 039, 500 3.0 1, 174, 500 
District of Columbia__.----..-2---__- 35, 651, 625 1, 458, 000 4.1 1, 473, 000 
Pilorida wiv cee sce e esc ee sete cd 313, 220, 600 17, 208, 871 5.5 26, 208, 367 
Georgia. ...._----.----- eee 176, 979, 000 19, 812, 822 11.2 26, 658, 306 
Hawaii__..------- 2 eee 35, 570, 000 2, 809, 130 7.9 3, 973, 706 
TWdahowsio sede eetee chee cost kod 39, 538, 125 3, 384, 651 8.6 4, 496, 321 
FUMinolS 22. eco ees e eee ee eek 643, 241, 000 20, 979, 000 3.3 22, 449, 000 
Indiana. ..--.----.----222 le 282, 912, 000 15, 260, 876 5.4 20, 621, 367 
VOWS 2 ciebcee ce ateewses feccec canaiee 172, 018, 164 10, 152, 411 5.9 13, 552, 429 
Kansas....--..--------------- eee 155, 589, 250 8, 501, 326 5.5 11, 669, 131 
Kentucky...-.---.-.-------.-.---..--- 130, 663, 510 13, 125, 498 10.0 17, 100, 226 
Louisiana. ...-...-.----.---..-------- 204, 378, 250 13, 530, 896 6.6 18, 493, 743 
Maine.i2 22 bidoest ees eto ek 40, 770, 500 3, 713, 333 9.1 4, O13, 853 
Maryland.-...---------------_---.--- 216, 983, 150 &, 079, 003 37 11, 732, 188 
Massachusetts... .-.--22-------2 eee 296, 552, 000 10, 611, 000 3.6 12, 094, 515 
Michigan. .....-------.-.----.--.---- 626, 153, 000 24, 363, 228 3.9 34, 443, 130 
Minnesota. ._.---.---------22_-- eee 242, 552. 000 11, 756, 643 4.8 16, 138, 759 
M ississ1ppi obeuses So shawec Sees h eel 9S, 352, 000 13, 218, 871 13. 4 16, 096, 7S1 
NIISSOUTS seo hee ecko sees Coe cece dt 207, 344, 000 11, 022, 127 5.3 14, 571, 248 
Montane...222262.2,5220-4242 ce cceock 45. 715, 250 2,627,111 3.7 3, 62K, 200 
Ne@brask aes s.sos6 fo col eese whe sees ce 76, 002, 900 4, 789. 133 6.3 6, 380), 200 
Neowidile. 202 ees ee et 24, 904, 000 857, O47 3.4 1, 316, 132 
New Hampshire. _.--.. 222-222-222 31, ONG, 278 1. 560, 796 5.0 2, 164, 541 
New Jersey. .-.----------------- eee 4U8. 094, 750 12, 960, 000 32 14, 115, 000 
New Mexico. ...------2--- eee 70, 613, 500 4, 747, 675 6.7 6, 774, 51s 
New Yorks 2.2. t224.225..2-0 Soe ebet le 1, 198, 640, 000 33, 885, 000 2.8 35, 970, 000 
North Carolina. ...-...-----.--.----- 234, 340, 000 25, 114, 937 107 33, 352, 014 
North Dakota. .-_...--2----2- 2. ee 37, 000, 000 2. 790, 060 7.9 3, 659, 488 
ONI0 2 rae ek Se See este ee lt ccceee 623, 780, 470 25, 862, 389 4.1 36, 157, 769 
Oklahoma... ----.------.---.--------- 138, 020, 000 10, 756, 654 7.8 14, 204, 920 
OxVOCPON 22. cokcewiseececcencsce ck one 131, 909, 600 6, 386, 259 4.8 8, 892, 097 
Pennsylvania. ...-.-.--_-.------_---- 474, 475, 500 24, 192, 000 5.1 32, 254, 097 
Rhode Island. ....-----22--2-_-----e- 40, 428, 000 1, 620, 000 4.0 1, 704, 787 
South Carolina..........-222-----2-- 96, 521,125 13, 705, 610 14.2 18, 253, 595 
South Dakota_..-_.......2-..-------- 40, 356, 250 2, 935, 851 7.3 3, 969, 040 
Tennessee_.__.---- eee 157, 372, 410 17, 588, 597 11.2 23, 436, O97 
TOXOS eso Se acer ei eee ca O45, 753, 250 36, 236, 436 6 6 50, 412, 352 
Utah. 2. cases stcchic dees ec ou sek 71, 950, 400 5, 200, 764 7.2 7, 085, SO 
Vermont__.._.--..------------------- 19, 208, 525 1, 313, 991 6.8 1, 681, 852 
Mirginiacs-ccacendeeslesicseslecccces 211, 650, 000 16, 061, 484 7.6 21, 961, 589 
Washington___.-.----.--------------- 226, 278, 750 10, 207, 536 4.5 14, 426, 456 
West Virginia_....---.-----------.--- 80, 442, 500 9, 592, 979 11.9 12, 377, 367 
Wisconsin....---.-.--..---.---------- 247, 837, 500 10, 453, 511 4.2 14, 489, 431 
Wyoming..__..-.--...-.--.---------- 30, 338, 800 1, 387, 221 4.6 1,911, 24 
Outlying areas: 

GuaM ec. oo. oocesareseede esate tcee 2, 768, 680 326, 77 11.8 531, 377 
Puerto Rico__...-..--..-.-------- 46, 080, 200 12, 819, 506 27.8 18, 480, 065 
Virgin Islands_......--....-.----- 1, 211, 400 150, 818 12.4 196, 125 


1 Estimated by the NEA Research Division. Data shown are estimated figures for teachers salaries and 
capital outlay. For comparative purposes, capital pauley is assumed to be roughly equivalent to expendi- 
tures for school facilities. F.gu ‘es include expenditures from ongoing Federal programs. 


The freedom-of-choice provision of this bill relies upon the judgment of the 
States and local school districts in improving their educational programs. This 
is in keeping with our traditional concepts of State and local control of educa- 
tion. A few illustrations of how the school boards could use these funds might 
be helpful to the members of the committee. 
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Teachers’ salaries funds 

Upgrading quality of the teaching staff—The most basic of the possibilities 
offered through the funds that would be made available under S. 1021 is the 
opportunity to upgrade the quality of teaching staffs by providing higher salaries. 
It is generally accepted that the quality of personnel school districts attract and 
hold in teaching positions is closely related to the salaries the districts pay. 
Therefore, upgrading teachers’ salaries will upgrade the quality of the teaching 
staff. However. this bill leaves to the States the manner in which they may 
improve teachers’ salaries. They may provide a general across-the-board in- 
crease for all teachers, or they may increase the maximums in salary schedules 
by extending the number of increments provided for experience. Or they may 
provide increases for teachers who have received a master’s or doctor's degree. 

Broadcning instructional programs.—Funds under 8. 1021 could be used for 
employing additional teachers to broaden the instructional programs of both ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. For example, small high schools might add a 
teacher of science and mathematics, and offer 2 additional years of mathematics, 
plus a year of physics, and a year of chemistry. Another high school might add 
» years of a foreign language to its curriculum. A large high school might em- 
ploy a teacher for a foreign language not presently offered. 

The instructional program in elementary schools might be enriched through the 
employment of a traveling art or music teacher or through the employment of 
a specialist to work with mentally retarded children. <A library teacher might 
be employed to serve half-time in two elementary schools presently without a 
librarian, or special teachers of remedial reading might be employed. Some 
school systems might employ teachers to extend the instructional program to 
include the kindergarten year. 

Improving present instructional programs.—aAs has been pointed out previ- 
ously, the typical size of elementary school classes in many of our larger cities 
is far in excess of 30 pupils. With funds provided by 8S. 1021, large classes, 
especially in the primary grades, could be reduced to a size that would enable 
each pupil to have a fair share of a good teacher’s time. 

Extending the school year.—Salary funds could be used to pay teachers for an 
additional 2 to 4 weeks and thus extend the school year for the children who 
are now receiving less than 180 days of schooling. 

Summer programs.—Teachers’ salary funds could be used either to initiate 
or to broaden summer school programs. Gifted students as well as average 
students would be able to round out their school programs in areas of their own 
particular needs and interests. A student in business education might take a 
wanted course in English. <A college preparatory student might take typing. 
For the estimated 15 percent of the students who are the gifted or talented, a 
school district could offer an introductory course in electronics, in data processing, 
or in statistics. 

Summer school programs could provide remedial work for students who have 
special learning problems or who have been ill. 


Funds for school construction 


Funds for school construction made available under S. 1021 could do more 
than just add new classrooms. They could also be used for additional school 
facilities such as science laboratories, libraries, and shops for vocational training. 

These funds, too, could be used to encourage the consolidation of small school 
districts into larger and more effective administrative units. And the remodeling 
of old buildings, especially in metropolitan areas, could be encouraged. 


Funds for special educational projects 


S. 1021 specifies that each year a State shall use an amount equal to 10 percent 
of the funds allotted to it in 1961-62 for “paying part of the costs of pilot, demon- 
Stration, or experimental projects of local educational agencies designed to meet 
public school problems or to develop or evaluate public school programs of a 
Special or unique nature.” The States are to choose the projects they will ap- 
prove. Although the bill gives examples of types of special education projects 
for which such funds might be used, it states specifically that the projects a 
State may approve are not limited to the examples given. 

In each year that S. 1021 would be in operation, $66 million would be made 
available to the States for research and development. Never before have funds 
for such purposes been more urgently needed. These special project funds 
(shown in table 28) will serve a role in education similar to that served by 
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research and development funds in industry. This can mean improved edueca- 
tional effectiveness. 


COMMENTS ON PROVISIONS OF S. 1021 


As members of the committee know, the National Education Association has 
not hesitated to oppose education bills that have appeared not to be in the best 
interests of the children and schools of our Nation. The NEA has carefully 
studied S. 1021 and commends it to the committee as sound legislation, one of the 
finest education measures ever to be presented to the Congress. 


TABLE 28.— Approrimate allocations under S. 1021 for special educational projects 
(an amount equal to 10 percent of State allocation for 1961-62) 


Annual amount 


Annual amount 


available for available for 

special educa- apecial educa- 

tional projecta tional projecta 

U.S. Total_-__-.--- $66, 600, 000 | Nebraska________________ $532, 126 

—————_——_ | Nevada____________-____- 95, 227 
Alabama________________ 1, 969, 169 | New Hampshire ________- 178, 422 
AlgsSRa we ce see eects >, 500 | New Jersey_.-_--.__-__--_ 1, 440, 0) 
ATIZONG 225) os hee 626, 028 |New Mexico -____.--_---- §27, 519 
Arkansas___ 1, 053, 884 | New York. _-______----- 3, 765, 000 
California__.._..____-___ 5, 273, 332 | North Carolina _...--____ 2, 790, 548 
Colorado___-_____-_._-__-- 715, 718 | North Dakota____________ 310, 007 
Connecticut_____________- 660, 000 | Ohio____-_-________-.-__- 2, 873, 599 
Delaware______________-- 115, 500 | Oklahoma_________.____ 1, 195, 154 
District of Columbia_____ 162, 000 | Oregon__________.-_-__-- 709, 584 
Florida._.-_---__________ 1, 912, 097 | Pennsylvania_______.-____ 2, 688, O01) 
Georgia___.____-_________ 2, 201, 425 | Rhode Island________-__-_ 180, 000 
Hawaii.--____._________- 312, 126 | South Carolina __-_--.___- 1, 522, s46 
Idaho_________- 376, 072 | South Dakota .-_.._-_--- 326, 206 
Illinois___-._-.-.-_-___ 2, 331, 000 | Tennessee_________._.____ 1, 954, 2ss 
Indiana___._.-___._.____ 1, 695, 653 | Texas____.--._-_.______ 4, 026, 271 
TOW Oc ee 1, 128, 046 | Utah____--__-___~-- ee 577, 863 
Kansas.__-__-__--______- 944, 592 | Vermont_____-_--__-._--- 145, 999 
Kentucky____-________-_- 1, 458, 389 | Virginia__._.___._-___-__-- 1, 784, 609 
Louisiana___________-._- 1, 503, 433 | Washington__-__-__-____- 1, 140, 83% 
Main@. 224225 Seavey eg 412,593 | West Virginia ______.__-__ 1, 065, SSO 
Maryland__._____________ 897, 667 | Wisconsin______----..__-- 1, 161, 501 
Massachusetts___-__.-____ 1, 179, 000 | Wyoming____._-____-____ 154, 136 
Michigan_____._.___..-_-. 2, 707, 025 | Outlying areas: 
Minnesota__________.-____ 1, 306, 294 Gig tis ob 36, 308 
Mississippi...._..._-.-__- 1, 468, 763 Puerto Rico -__--__-- 1, 424, 389 
Missouri__.____._.__-___- 1, 224, 681 Virgin Islands__.__~- 16, 751 
Montana_________-_-- 291, 901 


The broad-purpose, freedom-of-choice principle which allows the States to 
decide for themselves whether funds are to be spent for teachers’ salaries or 
for school construction, or for both, is the heart of the bill. This fundamental 
principle is basic to the maintenance and the strengthening of State and local 
control of public education in our Nation. 

The bill contains a very important maintenance-of-effort provision designed 
to assure that Federal funds supplement State-local funds rather than supplant 
them. 

The special-educational-projects provision contained in S. 1021 has great merit. 
The most commendable feature of this provision is that decisions as to what 
projects will be approved is left to the States. 

The bill permits the States to use for State supervision of the school programs 
under title I a small portion of the funds allotted. 

In addition to recognizing the responsibility of the Federal Government’s broad 
general support of public elementary and secondary education, S. 1021 justly 
recognizes the responsibilities of the Federal Government for specific local 
school districts affected by Federal activity in their vicinity. 

Thus S. 1021 embodies a broad and comprehensive program commensurate with 
the Federal responsibility for public elementary and secondary education. We 
commend the administration and the sponsors of this bill on the splendid work 
done in drafting this legislation. We urge the committee to report S. 1021 for 
consideration by the Senate at the earliest possible date. 
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Mr. Chairman, I thank the committee for the opportunity to present our views 
on what we think will be the greatest step forward in public education since 
the turn of the century. 

Dr. Lambert. The members of the subcommittee will find in this 
~tatement a list of some of the outstanding achievements of public 
~chools in recent. years, and they will also find a list of some of the 
~hortcomings and failures. I think if I were permitted to select just 
one thing on each side, I would say the most outstanding success story 
in education is the fact that in a period of 19 years, we have increased 
the median level of education of the American adult from 8.4 years of 
schooling to 11 years of schooling. 

Now this has been a remarkable achievement. Less than 20 years 
ago we were a nation of eighth-graders, and now we area nation of high 
school juniors. In a few years from now, the typical adult in this 
country will be a high school graduate. I wonder if many people 
have thought about the economic implications of this very rapid rise 
in the adult educational level of this country and the impact it has 
had on the American economy. 

I suppose you have seen the difference bet ween the average lifetime 
earnings of male elementary school graduates and male high school 
eraduates. You can’t help but contemplate what would happen if 
something like 8 to 9 million adult men in this country, with only an 
eighth-grade education, had a high school education. 

[t is an interesting computation to show what would happen to that 
relatively small group of persons, just 8 to 9 million of them, by mov- 
ing them from an elementary education to a high school education. 

The difference in average earnings over a period of a lifetime would 
be $622 billion for that one small group of workers, and as you know, 
every year this would yield several billion dollars in Federal income 
fax revenue. 

Now I think the most significant failure of the public schools, which 
is & point on the other side, can be seen in the latest statistics on school 
dropout rates. Out of every 100 boys and girls in the fifth grade—— 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Pardon me, Mr. Lambert. This total differ- 
ence in the lifetime income of $622 billion, over about how many years 
is that figured ; 30 productive years? 

Dr. Lampert. That is the lifetime earnings, which usually runs 
from age 25 up to slightly above 65, on an average; not much above 65. 
But that is what all of them would earn over their lifetime period. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. If you divide that, it would then be about, 
between $15 billion and $20 billion or more added to our economy 
every year, if this group had had that 3 more years of schooling. 

Dr. Lampert. And, of course, it is difficult to figure what the income 
tax return would be on that, but it would be considerable. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Thank you. Pardon my interruption. 

Senator Morse. That is fine. 

Dr. Lampert. Now this dropout rate which I think is the most 
significant failure of the American school system, is something that. 
tells you more than whole books about the shortcomings of education. 

For instance, we know now that out of 100 boys and girls who reach 
the fifth grade, only 60 will finish high school. We know that 1 of 
every 3 who enter high school, one will Fail to graduate. 

Senator YarsoroucH. May I ask a question here, Mr. Chairman ? 
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Dr. Lambert, that 40 that drop out without finishing high school, 
what percentage do you think drop out because of lack of intellectual 
capacity to continue ? 

Dr. Lampert. Most of those who drop out have problems that aro 
related to school problems. This has eh demonstrated in many 
studies. Generally speaking, the majority of these boys and girls who 
drop out are not up to average, and most of their problems are school 
connected or connected with problems of learning. 

Not all, not by any means, but the majority. We have many very 
bright boys and girls who drop out of school in the 10th or 11th grade 
because they don't find there what they need, or they don’t find the 
type of learning situation that is conducive to their staying in school, 
a circumstance which I think is one of the greatest weaknesses of 
American education. 

Now we have talked a lot about the talented child and what we must 
do for him. We have some very serious problems, however, on the 
other end of the scale which, if vou examine my testimony, shows what 
is going to happen in the field of unemployment among this group 
of people. 

Senator Yarsoroven. I will study those pages. 

Dr. Laweertr. As I mentioned, this dropout rate raises a lot of 
questions about the adequacy of public education. I think the most 
serious question it raises is: Just how adequate is the program of 
education for all American children and youth? This loss says a 
lot about education. You can think about this yourself, about the 
many implications for our social and economic life. 

Also in this statement I have enumerated a fairly long list of what 
T call the problems of the 1960’s, and there are a Jot of problems coming 
up. I would hike to mention just briefly three of these. 

Within the current decade, the decade of the 1960's, we are going 
to have to recruit 1.6 million teachers to replace those who will quit. 
those who will retire, and those who will be needed to take care of 
the increase in enrollment. This 1.6 million is more than the total 
number of classroom teachers employed right now. We must recruit 
this number, more than this number, in the next 10 years. 

Now, this task is a challenging one, considering the fact that last 
year we graduated from college about 129,000 teachers, of whom only 
about 95,000 took teaching jobs. You can see that it is going to be 
difficult to get that many teachers in the next decade from the grad- 
uating classes, when those taking teaching jobs number fewer than 
100,000 a year. 

I think this should be in the record, too. Some people have been 
talking about the surplus of teachers we are going to have 5 years 
from now. Do you know that in the last 10 vears, we have produced 
1 teacher for every 8.5 pupils we have added to the enrollment, and 
we still have a shortage of 130,000 to 140,000 teachers. 

I think the only solution to the problem of obtaining the supply 
we need is to reduce this turnover rate, to persuade more young men 
and women to become teachers, and to persuade the thousands of 
teachers who are out doing other things to return to the classroom. 
But I think most of the solutions depend on pay scales. 

There is a great. deal of variance in pay scales over the country. I 
don’t know how many people realize how much variance there is. 
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Senator RanpoteyH. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt at this point 
to say to Dr. Lambert we have young men and young women who are 
teacher-trained in West Virginia institutions of higher learning and 
they actually reside in counties within West. Virginia contiguous to 
other States, and teach in those States. Living within West Virginia, 
teacher-trained in West Virginia, they drive from their home in West 
Virginia 20 or 30 miles into Maryland to teach because there they 
have perhaps $100 more a month, in Maryland, than we have in West 
Virginia for comparable instruction. 

Dr. Lamperr. I would like to say, Senator Randolph, I have some 
very interesting figures on the resignation rate in West Virginia which 
Il am going to give in this brief overview. I know you have that 

roblem. You have one of the most serious problems in the country 
in keeping the teachers you train. 

Senator Ranpotreu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for allowing me to 
interrupt. 

Senator Morse. That isa very important point. 

Dr. Lampert. There are a few school systems, at least a handful. 
that probably won't have any difficulty recruiting the teachers they 
need because they pay a teacher with advanced training and experience 
up to $10,000 a year. But the great majority are going to have a very 
difficult time recruiting the number of teachers they need. 

Now, let us take this State of West Virginia, for instance. Senator 
Randolph, I am a native of West Virginia. I know the State very 
well. Within a 6-year period, between 1954-55 and 1959-60 there 
were 9,183 resignations among teachers in West Virginia. In 6 years 
over 9,000 resignations. 

During that period of time they had on the payroll an average of 
15,000 teachers. 

Now, this means that this State had to find replacements, had to 
recruit and get adjusted to their jobs, and get them started in their 
work, about 60 percent of the total teaching staff in a 6-year period. 
And the thing about this that is interesting }s the situation is becoming 
worse rather than better. 

In the first year of this 6-year period only 1,114 teachers resigned. 
The third year, 1,422. The sixth year, 1,824. The number of teach- 
ers employed was fairly constant during that period but the rate of 
resignation went up tremendously. I think it might be well to point 
out that the average salary in West Virginia last year was $3,825. 
But. there are six States in this country with even lower averages. 

Do you know that a few teachers in the State of West Virginia 
are still paid as little as $1,350 per year? There are several hundred 
in West. Virginia who are in pay scales ranging from $1,350 to $1,900 
per year. 

Now, this might be considered an extreme example. We have an- 
other State that has categories running down to less than $1,200 a 
year. Now, can you imagine employing a person to teach school at 
salaries that low ? 

The need for buildings also varies. Three States are almost. the 
same in terms of enrollment—all have just a little under a million 
students in school. These are the States of Indiana, Florida, and 
Georgia. They all have just slightly less than a million pupils, but 
the classroom shortage in one State is only 1,321, and in the other 
two they were 3,714 and 4,744. 
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Now, this variance in building needs and in needs for salaries cer- 
tainly underlines the need for the freedom-of-choice principle in the 
administration's bill. And I think if we are really serious abou 
wanting quality education in this country, we are going to have to 
make funds available for salaries and buildings at the discretion of 
the State. 

The second problem I would like to mention goes back to this drop- 
out, problem, this 40 percent who are quitting between the 5th anid 
the 12th grades. Now, this 40 percent is going to become a much 
more serious problem in the years ahead than it has been in the past 
because here is what is happening. We are getting more and more 
boys and girls in the critical age groups and fewer and fewer jol- 
for them, and this is going to pose very serious economic and social 

roblems for this country. The problems are going to be tremendous 
in handling this group. 

Let us examine just a few figures. The Department of Labor says 
that the unemployment rate among those failing to finish high school 
is about double the rate of those who do finish high school, and it is 
about 314 times the rate of those who have had some college educa- 
tion. 

By and large these youngsters who quit before they finish the 12th 
grade don't make very satisfactory workers. We have some in- 
formation about this in the Department of Labor records. They 
have no skill to market. They are too young to appreciate and stick 
to a job. They are too young and too inexperienced to demand anv 
type of reasonable standard of living, and on the whole they are about 
the most disgruntled and the most unsatisfactory group of workers 
we have in this country. 

But let us look at what is going to happen to a number of these 
voungsters. Let us take two age brackets, 14 to 17 and 18 to 21. 
These are the critical groups. 

In 1950 the number in this 14 to 17 age bracket totaled 8.4 million. 
By 1970 we will have 15.9 million or almost twice as many in this 
critical age bracket. 

Unless these dropout rates are reduced, you can see what is going 
to happen with fewer and fewer jobs all the time for this group. 

Take the age group 18 to 21. In 1950 we had only 8.9 million in 
that group. In 1970 we are going to have 14.6 million in that group. 
And By 1975, over 16 million in that group, the 18 to 21 group. You 
can see the problems of employment for those whose high school edu- 
cation isn’t completed. 

I think the third problem is how are we going to pay for this ex- 

anding enterprise, and it is growing about as rapidly as anything 
in this country has ever grown. The cost of elementary and second- 
ard schools in the past 10 years has gone from $5.8 billion up to 
$15.3 billion. In the next 10 years, in spite of this increase, it is going 
to double again. We are going from about $15.3 billion up to $30 or 
$31 billion per year. 

Now, this can be verified from several sources. There have been 
many predictions that costs are going to double between now and 
1970. But I hope the people of this country realize what this really 
means. ‘Ten years from now the cost of public schools will be two- 
thirds as much as national] defense is now. 
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By 1970, and this is the important fact, public schools will be re- 
quiring as much revenue as all State and local services including edu- 
cation cost in 1959. That means that if this figure goes to $30 billion, 
we are going to have to create an almost completely new tax program 
on top of the one we already have for education. 

Frankly, I cannot see how any one level of government can do this 
job alone. I think it is going to take for this type of coming respon- 
sibility just about everything all three levels can do. This cannot re- 
sult in any stopping of efforts at the State and local levels, because 
the amount of money needed has to increase at all levels. 

I would like to conclude this testimony by giving just two or three 
examples of how this money, especially in the titles for salaries and 
school construction, might help. I think it would be a mistake to just 
assume that all this money would be used in the State for a flat salary 
increase for all teachers or for constructing a certain number of gen- 
eral classrooms. Here are some things that could happen, some very 
dramatic and interesting things. 

Let us take a school system with, say. 33 to 35 pupils in grades 1, 2, 
and 3, and we have lots of them in this country. This school system 
might decide to employ the additional teachers needed to bring that 
number down to 380 or 29 and to build the classrooms they need to 
house this excess in these primary grades. I fail to see anything much 
more important than doing something about a problem ot this type. 

Depending on the State plan developed, another system might be 
able to extend its term of employment from 9 months to 914 or 10 
months, and this would result in the boys and girls getting a full 180 
davs of schooling and would provide some time at the beginning of the 
year for teachers to do the planning and necessary organization for the 
vear’s work, and then at the end of the year to clean up the records, 
which usually requires 2 or 3 days’ work. 

Another possibility would be the development of some excellent 
summer school programs, and this type of programing is going on now 
all over the country. School administrators and teachers are look- 
ing at what they can do with this 3 months in the summer and they 
are coming up with some rather dramatic plans. 

For instance, I can visualize that the salary funds might. support 
a’ summer school program for as many as 30 percent of the boys and 
mirls who are regularly enrolled, and this program might be designed 
to offer not only remedial and makeup work but to offer the types of 
things that talented children want that they cannot get in the regular 
term. For instance, this would be an opportunity for a’talented stu- 
dent in languages to take third and fourth year French or a talented 
science student to take a fourth year of science or a talented math stu- 
dent to take a fourth vear of math. 

It. also might make it possible for those who are now loaded down 
With very heavy academic loads to take courses that they want for 
their own use, such as typing. Many of these students going away 
to college have had a full dose of English, math, and so on, and don’t 
have time any more to get this type of training. They could get this in 
the summer school if they wanted it. 

I think the fifth possibility would be the opportunity to consider- 
ably broaden the program of the smaller high schools. As you know, 
a high school of about 300 is pretty much a typical high school in this 
country, and the chances are that such a high school does not offer 
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more than, say, 2 years of math—or at the most 3—and usually only 
1 or 2 years of science. Sometimes it will offer biology but not chem. 
istry or physics. But by the school employing a science-math major 
it might be able to offer trigonometry, physics, and chemistry. And 
the building funds might be available to construct the laboratory 
which they don't have now for a chemistry program. 

I think another thing that might be of considerable interest ix 
that the salary fund would make it possible, if the State plan allowed 
it, for many school systems now without kindergartens to develop a 
good kindergarten program. As you know, here is where you can 
use the building for twice as many students. The kindergarten only 
runs a half day, so you can accommodate 55 to 60 with 1 room, and 
many school systems would like to havé a good kindergarten program, 

By adding teachers, which this would allow, they could staff a pro- 
gram of this type. 

I don't think salary funds would be used in any uniform way 
throughout the country. I think, for instance, there are a lot of sal- 
ary scales that are in trouble. Take, for instance, a system—and we 
have run into this many times—a system that has a scale that begins 
at $5,000 and has a top salary of $6,000. This system is probably los- 
ing its teachers with master’s degrees and with experience. This svs- 
tem might want to put its salary funds into hfting the top of the 
scale up to a maximum of, say, $6,500 or $7,000, and Jetting the rest 
of it alone. It might affect only 30 percent of the teachers in the sys- 
tem at the particular moment, but it would certainly help keep some 
of those younger teachers who can look toward a more adequate salary 
with a high level of training. 

I think this just about concludes my 15 minutes. I might mention 
one other thing in this testimony. The special money 

Senator Morsr. If there is any doubt about that, I will clear it up. 
It has been about 25 minutes. 

Dr. Lampert. Well, I will stop with this one statement, Mr. Chatr- 
man. Many of the features of this bill are excellent. We think it 
isa good bill. I want to thank the subcommittee for the opportunity 
to present our views on what we consider the greatest step forward 
in education in the past hundred years. 

Senator Morse. That is very helpful, Dr. Lambert. We appreciate 
it very much. 

Senator Yarborough, any questions? 

Senator Yarsoroven. I want to thank Dr. Lambert for the studies 
he has givensus—I have glanced through this statement with the very 
beneficial tables and computations that we will use on this bill—and 
for his going beyond the mere statement of deficiencies in education 
ind need for the money and for his following through on education 
‘hrough our whole economy, through a generation, showing what. this 
will do for our economy. 

There are many social aspects that he couldn’t touch on in this brief 
period of time that are just as important, of course, as Dr. Lambert 
will realize better than us—perhaps just as important as the economic 
rewards that come to the strengthening of our economy through this 
training of people to utilize their mental capacities as well as their 
physical capacities. 

Senator Morse. I am checking with the floor at the present time to 
see if the subcommittee will be allowed to continue the hearing while 
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the Senate is in session. While awaiting an answer, I am sure that it 
would be considered proper for me to continue at least for 3 or 4 min- 
utes further. In that time I will ask Mrs. Flanigan if she has any 
comments she wishes to make for the record. 

Mrs. Fuanican. No, I haven't, thank you, Senator. 

Senator Morse. Thank you very much, Mr. Lambert, and Mrs. 
Flanigan. We have your entire statement in the record and we 
will reserve the right to recall you and also reserve the right to send 
you written questions. 

I would like to insert at this point a table which bears on so much 
of what you have in your statement. It is a table issued by the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 
of fall 1960 statistics on enrollment, teachers, and school housing in 
full-time public elementary and secondary grade schools, by State. 
That will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The document referred to faces p. 298.) 

Senator Morse. I will call as the next witness Dr. Edgar Fuller, 
executive secretary, Council of Chief State School Officers. 

Dr. Fuller, we are glad to have you. You may proceed in your own 
way. I would like very much to have you try to summarize your 
statement within the 15-minute limit. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. EDGAR FULLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
COUNCIL OF CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS 


Dr. Fuxiter. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I 
am Edgar Fuller, executive secretary of the Council of Chief State 
School Officers, and I appear here on behalf of the council in general 
support of S. 1021. The members of the council are the State superin- 
tendents and State commissioners of education of the 50 States and 
the chief school officers of Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, Canal Zone, 
Guam, and American Samoa. They are the legal officers of the States 
and territories for public elementary and secondary education and 
will be responsible for State-level administration of S. 1021 or similar 
legislation. 

The State officers not only handle the administrative relationships 
with the Federal Government, but also allocate funds, provide as- 
sistance for programs, and receive reports from nearly 40,000 local 
school districts. 

May I say, Mr. Chairman, that after your eloquent analysis and 
statement for the record, I have a feeling that almost anything that 
I might say on some of these issues will be an anticlimax. But I shall 
proceed and be as brief as possible. 

So far as the purposes of this act are concerned, they state 
exactly what the chief State school officers have as policy, to improve 
education in all the States and to reduce the inequalities of educational 
opportunities among States and within each State. 

The need for this legislation has been made clear and well estab- 
lished by Secretary Ribicoff, Dr. Carr, and others before this com- 
mittee. I shall not say much on this. 

At present the States pay about 40 percent of the total cost of public 

ucation and local school districts pay approximately 55 percent. 

® current Federal share is about 5 percent, if you include school 
unch and some auxiliary service funds that come from Federal 
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sources. §. 1021 would increase the Federal share for public education 
‘from around 5 percent to less than 10 percent, which shows that it is 
a modest bill. 

The broader and more effective Federal tax system dominates the 
local and State tax systems and impinges strongly on local and State 
tax sources. In spite of the devastating Federal competition, State 
and local governments have managed to increase their tax revenues 
much faster than the Federal Government during the past 15 years. 
During the same period their debt has increased at a rate approxi- 
mately 39 times faster than the Federal debt. State and local funds 
are increasingly difficult to obtain. A more equitable allocation of 
responsibility for the support of public education among the three 
levels of government is needed. 

Among these major issues, one of them is certain to be raised and 
that is that of matching and maintenance of State and local efforts. 
State and local matching of Federal funds as a condition precedent 
for receipt of Federal funds has been a fetish of those who oppose 
or are lukewarm to Federal support of education. 

Such matching requires redtape and delays action. Sometimes it 
prevents use of Federal funds at all in the local districts and States 
that need them most. S. 1021 does not mandate such State and local 
matching, but is careful to provide strong incentives for maintenance 
of State effort through a system of financial penalties for failure to 
do so. 

The authors of this bill know that the States and localities are 
already matching the Federal Government 19 to 1 on public school 
support. The present situation demands more reasonable Federal 
matching of the 95 percent paid by States and local districts, together 
with maintenance of State and local financial support of public educa- 
tion at or above present levels. 

We support the theory of this bill enthusiastically as a practical 
matter of administration. This is a very important thing to leave 
out, and by that I mean matching. | 

Federal control: These are dirty words. Federal controls are for- 
tunately lacking in S. 1021. We agree with the 1955 White House 
Conference on Education in opposing “** * * any Federal control over 
educational] use of funds in local districts,” and believe the delegates 
of that conference were sound in their refusal to interpret fiscal 
accounting by the States to the Federal Government as Federal control 
of education. 

The respective responsibilities of the three levels of government 
have been appropriately outlined in S. 1021. Local school districts 
are required to account to the States for the Federal funds they have 
received. The States then account to the Federal Government for all 
Federal funds received by them. The Federal Government cannot 
control the content of what is taught in the schools under this bill, 
and it therefore permits no Federal control of education as such con- 
trol is properly defined. 


AGAINST AMENDMENT 


Amendments injecting new issues: The principle established by the 
first amendment to the US. Constitution has been fully observed by 
S. 1021, and the council supports the views of President Kennedy in 
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regard to the bill, including those in his press conference of yesterday. 
We hope that no amendments raising questions of constitutional law 
in education will be attached tot. 

Legislation concerning public funds for public schools should be 
decided on its own merits at all levels of government. 

Amendments to withhold Federal funds from States or local school 
districts for failure to desegregate schools have been used as vehicles 
to defeat legislation similar to this bill. We strongly recommend 
passage of S. 1021 without such extraneous amendments. 

It is highly unfair to expect the schools to assume the major effort 
to enforce desegregation, which is a political, social] and economic 
problem pervading all aspects of society. The very education needed 
to reach solutions to this problem would be denied by withholding 
funds from schools. The problem cannot be solved by such tactics, 
and public education itself would become the major victim. 

Violations of civil rights should be dealt with by specialized law 
enforcement agencies, rather than through punitive and ineffective 
administrative methods that primarily injure innocent pupils and 
undermine the schools. And I subscribe fully, Senator Morse, to your 
statement this morning on the extraneous amendments which ought 
to be kept off this bill. 

Section 104: The appropriations authorized in S. 1021, considering 
the state of the economy and the national budget situation, are 
reasonable. 

Section 105: The formula for allocation, at least for a 3-year term, 
is generally satisfactory, although the council’s policy favors gen- 
erally as a rule for large funds a flat grant formula. 

Senator Bartlett’s eloquent presentation this morning states the 
case for Alaska. I observed at firsthand last October the conditions 
in Alaska. I am not going to read what I have said in my formal 
statement, but the fact is that gasoline is around 50 cents a gallon 
and that milk is around 50 cents a quart, and I saw schools in quonset 
huts where the transportation costs up there would be at least half 
of the total cost of the educational system. 

T have this suggestion to make on the affirmative side since hearing 
Senator Bartlett and talking with the Commissioner of Alaska. I 
would suggest a proviso in the bill to handle Alaska as a special case 
such as Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands, and other juris- 
dictions are handled in some titles of this bill. I don’t see how anyone 
could object to such a proviso, at least the 25 percent additional that 
1s allowed for Federal employment, and it seems to me in this case 
even more than 25 percent would be justified under the conditions in 
Alaska which are interesting indeed but certainly difficult for the 
people who live there. 

We are also awaiting word from the Department of the Interior 
concerning the financing of schools in American Samoa and in the 
Canal Zone. In a general support bill such as S. 1021 there may be 
reasons for including these jurisdictions. 

I might say for the 15 years I have been dealing with this kind 
of legislation, here on the witness stand, we have had territories and 
island dependencies and the District of Columbia in and out and out 
and in of bills, and I think in this case it is very important that we 
make certain that we don't make any mistake in such jurisdictions 
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es such parts of American territory as the Canal Zone and American 
Oamoa. 

I hope to have a word from the Department of the Interior on an 
official basis in a very short time, and I would like to submit it to 
you, Mr. Chairman, at that time. 

Sema Morse. It will be received and included as a part of the 
record. 

(The document referred to may be found on p. 38.) 

Dr. FuLLER. We recognize that it is necessary to have a uniform 
system for all States for allocation of funds among the States. For 
“teachers,” you can define them as they are defined in each State and 
observe State autonomy in those definitions, but it is not possible to do 
so in allocating the funds that go to all the States involving a for- 
mula which must fairly relate to all States. So the average daily 
attendance or average daily membership or whatever formula is used 
for distribution of funds has to be uniform. 


ADM VERSUS ADA AS FORMULA BASE 


We would support a bill with any of these measurements in it, 
including average daily attendance. But we believe average daily 
membership is preferable to average daily attendance in this formula. 
Average daily membership counts students who are enrolled with 
reasonable regularity in the school rather than those who are actually 
present each day, and averages about 6 percent higher than average 
daily attendance. 

A change from ADA to ADM would raise the number of pupils 
counted for the purposes of the formula an average of 6 percent. I 
should say ADM is the rule in a minority of States and ADA is a 
rule in the majority of the States. 

The advantages of ADM are many. It measures required school 
facilities better, because when a pupil is absent for a number of days 
during the year, there is no reduction in the expense for his vacant 
desk or for the time of the teacher. School health authorities object 
to average daily. attendance because it provides an incentive to keep 
children in school who are ill and should be at home, in order to 
build up reimburseable attendance. 

Over the years the council has favored more objective measurements 
than either ADA or ADM in formulas for allocating Federal funds. 
The Census Bureau's tabulations and official estimates of school-age 
population 5 to 17 years of age have been almost uniformly recom- 
mended and used in Federal legislation. Use of school-age popula- 
tion would be more objective and accurate, simplify bookkeeping, 
and eliminate financial incentives to report pupils in ADA or M 
too liberally. The school-age population formula would also result 
in allocation of more Federal funds than either ADA or ADM to 
States having relatively large numbers of pupils in private schools. 

I think Dr. Carr gave the two sides of that question and I would 
defer to those who feel very strongly about the matter in regard either 
to the public schools or to the private schools as a group. However: 
administratively speaking, and on the basis of objectivity and having 
financial incentives which ayrwey honesty and accurate counting 
what really is the cost in each school according to this formula, ADM 
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is better than ADA. The census count is better than either for Fed- 
eral-State administrative purposes. 


MAINTENANCE OF EFFORT PROVISION 


Section 106 contains well-developed provision for maintenance of 
effort by State and local governments, intended to prevent the sub- 
stitution of Federal funds for State and local funds that would other- 
wise be expended for schools. These provisions are highly appro- 
priate. Our only suggestion here, Mr. Chairman, is that the Com- 
missioner’s determinations under section 106(e) (4) be made subject 
to administrative and judicial processes of appeal and review similar 
to those provided for the review of State applications in section 111. 

Section 108: Federal funds for administration are badly needed for 
effective State and local administration of S. 1021. Most State legis- 
Jatures convened last January and will not be in session if and when 
this bill becomes law. 

As a matter of fact, a number of them are already adjourned. 

The vital amounts for State administration may be too small in 
many States, however important they are, to justify Governors in 
calling special sessions of the State legislatures. Chief State school 
officers in a number of States regard this section as one of the most 
necessary portions of the entire bill, considering the importance of 
effective State administration as the best guarantee of prudence in 
the See: expenditure, and accounting for the Federal funds 
involved. 

Section 109: The special educational projects authorized by this 
section will make it possible for many States and communities to 
make educational improvements that would otherwise be impossible. 
This provides financial leeway to develop new techniques in teachin 
and research, and to improve educational efficiency in geographica 
areas having special educational problems, all the way from the run- 
down cores of many large cities to the rural areas which are very 
much in need of special assistance, not to mention the fast growing 
suburban areas where pupils are on half sessions. 

A few chief State school officers would prefer more flexibility in the 
10 percent authorization, such as “not more than 10 percent” or 
“between 5 and 10 percent.” 

Section 110: The so-called freedom of choice provision that restricts 
the use of Federal funds to public school teachers’ salaries and con- 
struction of public school facilities. Section 110(a) (2) (A) and (B) 
leaves less freedom of choice than the chief State school officers believe 
desirable. 

This isn’t full freedom of choice by any means under State and 
local laws and regulations. 

Last November, in annual meeting assembled, they voted by a 3 to 1 
margin in favor of including teachers’ salaries in such legislation as 
this, but voted 100 percent in favor of including current expenses. 
This portion of the council's resolution reads as follows: 

The State should be free to choose the proportions in which they will use 
the Federal grants for school construction, capital debt retirement, or current 
expenses in the maintenance and operation of schools. 

Section 110 requires that State applications contain plans to meet 
the most critical needs within each State for construction and teachers’ 
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salaries. These provisions require States to describe how they will 
proceed to do this, and a i Sa officers feel that the language of 
section 110(a) (3) (A) and (B) is somewhat restrictive. This is not 
to say that the purposes of the section are unacceptable, but merely 
that its requirements present very difficult problems for some State 
officers and could lead to undesirable Federal regulations. 


IMPACTED AREA POSITION 


Titles II and III, extension and amendment of Public Law 874: 
Telegrams and other messages received from chief State school of- 
ficers in recent days make it entirely clear that a large majority favor 
the extension of Publie Laws 815 and 874 without substantial amend- 
ments. At this point in the record, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
introduce 35 telegrams from 35 chief State school officers received 
within the past 2 days. We sent a rather lengthy printed inquiry 
that they didn't have time to return because you were so prompt in 
setting the hearings. .And so I sent them a telegram, a followup tele- 
gram, and not a Jeading-question type of telegram. It was simply 
an objective inquiry as was the written inquiry. We have 35 written 
answers here, all of them favoring this bill. 

Now, being State officials, they have some small differences on small 
matters, and I hope that these telegrams will be of some assistance to 
the committee. 

Senator Morse. Dr. Fuller. the copy of your written inquiry to the 
individuals will be printed at this point in the record and the 35 
replies will also be printed. If any more replies come in, they will 
also be added. 

(The material referred to follows:) 

Marci 6, 1961. 


Hearings on Kennedy school bill begin in Senate, Wednesday. and council 
will present testimony on Thursday. President Carroll suggests that you wire 
us your principal desires on H.R. 4970, whether for or against, position on major 
provisions, and particularly any changes you feel should be suggested to the 
Senate committee. Will consider you approve use of your telegram in record 
of hearings unless you indicate otherwise. Use copies of bill and information 
mailed to you last week. Need your reactions by Wednesday morning. 

Regards, 
EpGaR FULLER, 
Erecutive Secretary, Council of Chicf State School Officers. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., March 7, 1961. 
EpGAR FULLER, 
Ereeutive Secretary, Council of Chief State School Officers, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Amend title I, H.R. 4970 by amending section 109, line 4, by substituting 
the word “may” for “shall” or eliminating section 109 entirely. Amend section 
110 by eliminating subsections 3, 4, and 5 and renumbering remaining subsec- 
tions consecutively. 

FRANK R. STEWART, 
Stute Superintendent of Education. 
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Please return one copy a for your filea. 
Send our copy to: Dr. Wer, Executive Secretary, No. 108 
CCSSO - 1201 16th Stree ’., Washington 6, D.C. Date March 3, 196] 


Kennedy Bill - Aid to Public Elementary and Secondary Schools 


and Continuance of Federal Assistance Laws 


Attached 1s a copy of the Kennedy Admunistration's proposed bill to provide federal 
aid to public elementary and secondary schools, and to continue assistance to school districts 
in areas of federal impact with several important amendments to Public Laws 815 and 874. 


We need your opinions on the separate parts of each proposal and on the bill as a 
whole. Your quick return of this Sentigram will help us present an accurate concensus of 
the views of chief state school officers in our many contacts here. Please send back the 
portion of this Sentigram covering Title I without waiting for staff work on the portions 
covering Titles I and III, if the latter would delay return of the Title I portion. 


TITLE | 
SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 - (H.R. 4970-S.102l) 


Section 104 - Authorization of Appropriations - Mark One- 


Favor ? Oppose / ] Comments 


Section 105 - Allotments and Payments to States - Mark One- 


Favor , 7 Oppose (7 Comments 
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Sentigram #108 Page z 


Do you favor ADA, ADM, or Census Population aged 5-17 in the definition of "public 
school pupil" as used in the formula of Section 105 and defined in Section 113 (5)? 


ADA £_/ ADM £_/7 Census {7 Comments 


Section 106 - Maintenance and Improvement of State and Local Support for Public School 
Financing - Mark One: 


Favor / 7 Oppose / 7 Comments 


Section 108 - State Agency Administrative Costs - Mark One: 


Favor {__/ Oppose L___] Comments 


Section 109 - Special Educational Projects - Mark One: 


Favor £7 Oppose (7 Comments 
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Sentigram #108 Page 3 


Section 110 - State Applications - Mark One: 


Favor {7 Oppose [7 Comments 


Section lll - Review of State Applications - Mark One: 


Favor (___J Oppose [7 Comments 


Section 113 - Definitions 


Favor the following definitions, listed by sub-sections: 


Oppose_the following definitions, listed by sub-sections: 


= 


Comments: 


SP 
Le 
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Senneram #108 


IN YOUR OPINION SHOULD THE SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 196}. 


BE PASSED ___ BE DEFEATED (7 COMMENTS 


ee 


Page 4 


State ae te, A 


Signature of Chief State School Officer 


Date-.. 2 «Avot ee eee 


° y . - te . , 
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Senugram #10. Paue > 


TITLE WI 


AMENDMENTS TO PUBLIC LAW S74 
(H.R. 4970 - S.1021) 


What should the Council Favor or Oppose in this Title? 


ee ee a eee Se - 
i i re 
~__-_oo =<———— 


State 


Signature of Chief State School Officer 
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Sentgram #108 Page 6 


TITLE W 


AMENDMENTS TO PUBLIC LAW S15 
(H. nm. 4970 - S.1021) 


What should the Council Favor or Oppose in this Title? 


i a 


— ee eee eee 


ee a a TREN 
ee a eS + eee oer 
ee ee ee ee 
nn eel 


me ee a re eee 


State 


a ee a ee ee ee 


Signature of Chief State School Officer 
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PHOENIX, Aniz., March 7, 1961. 
EpGaB FULLER, 


Bwecutive Seoretary, Council of Chief State School Officers, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Re your wire concerning H.R. 4970, my position is approval of the entire 
proposed bill except that portion reducing Federal payment per child under 
Public Laws 874 and 815 from the present 50 percent of districts LCR to 25 
percent. This portion of the bill would force a great hardship on approximately 
100 of the school districts in our State. 

W. W. “SKIPPER” DIcK, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


LITTLE Rock, ARK., March 8, 1961. 
Dr. EpGaR FULLER, 
Evecutwe Secretary, Oounctl of Chief State School Oficers, 
Washington, D.C.: 


The Council of Chief State School Officers recommended that Federal funds 
for general education provide for the States to make their own choices with 
reference to expenditures for teachers’ salaries, schoolhouse construction, and 
current expenses. I concur wholeheartedly in this recommendation and recom- 
mend that S. 1021 make provision for these expenditures at the option of the 
State boards of educating. 

A. W. Forp, 
Arkansas Commissioner of Education. 


SACRAMENTO, CaLir., March 8, 1901. 
Dr. EpcarR FULLER. 
Executive Secretary, Council of Chief State School Officers, 
Washington, D.O.: 


We are in accord generally with the provisions of H.R. 4970 with exceptions 
to changes in Public Laws 874 and 815 in title 2 and 3, which we oppose. We 
strongly support the continuance of Public Laws 874 and 815 as in effect this 
year (1960-61), with full entitlement for B category children. We further be- 
lieve the inclusion of titles 2 and 3 in H.R. 4970 is a mistake and purpose they 
be amended out of the bill so that we may give unqualified support to the School 
PT OT Act of 1961. Titles 2 and 3 should be handled in a separate bill such 
as S. 1078. 

- Roy B Srmpson, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


JUNEAU, ALasKA, March 8, 1961. 
EpGarR FULLER, 
Executive Secretary, National Council of Chief State School Oficers, 
Washington, D.C.: 


Re proposed admendments to Public Law 874. Reductton in percentage of 
pupil costs for 3A and 3B pupils will be severe financial loss to State department 
and incorporated school districts. Based upon entitlements for fiscal 1960, the 
following reductions would apply: State department, $4,614,539 to $2,307,269; 
districts, 1,286,351 to 643,175 ; total decrease, $2,950,445. 

Fiscal 1961 applications reflect substantial increases, especially State depart- 
ment, but complete information as to effect of possible decrease not available at 
this time ; however, seriousness of loss correspondingly greater. 

National averages on percentages of Federal nontaxable lands not appliacable 
to Alaska. Approximately 95.5 percent of land still under Federal jurisdiction. 
This is particularly applicable to Alaska 1 school district which covers entire 
State with. exception of areas within incorporated school districts and cities. 
State department also operates schools on militaty bases and FAA stations. 
Their operating cost alone exceeds estimated entitlement under proposed 
changes. Estimated receipts under H.R. 4970 of $555,000 would be negligible 
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in comparison to 874 and 815 decreases. Public Law 815 loss would seriously 
curtail needed construction in Federally affected areas. 
THEO J. NorBY, 
Commissioner, Alaska State Department of Education. 


DENVER, CoLo., March 8, 1961. 
EpGaR FULLER, 


Council of Chief State School Officers, 
Washington, D.C. 


Approve Kennedy school bill. See sentigram for minor objections. 
Byron HANSFORD. 


HARTFORD, Conn., March 8, 1961. 


EpGAR FULLER, 
Executive Secretary, Council of Chief State School Officers, 
Washington, D.C. 
Will support H.R. 4970. 
WILLIAM J. SANDERS, 
Commissioner of Education. 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA., March 8, 1961. 
EDGAR FULLER, 
Executive Secretary, Council of Chief State School Officers, 
Washington, D.C.: 


Reurtel provisions of H.R. 4970 should apply to junior colleges when organ- 
ized as part of public school system. Sections 108 and 109 appear unnecessarily 
restrictive. Section 110 ignores maintenance, transportation, textbooks, and 
other essential areas of expenditure necessary for overall improvement of edu- 
cation. In section 111 reporting and accounting procedures should be kept at 
minimum consistent with sound fiscal practices. Multitude of plans, records, 
and reports will inflate administrative costs and detract from basic objective 
of bill. Titles II and III are of special concern. Favor retention of rates now 
established for Public Law 874 and Public Law 815. Additional assistance 
under H.R. 4970 would largely be nullified if rate reduced from 50 percent to 
25 percent. Under Florida county unit system increase in required percentage 
of federally connected pupils will eliminate many large counties thus discrim- 
inating against large efficient school systems and rewarding small less efficiently 
organized systems. Favor legislation making present provisions of Public Law 
874 and Public Law 815 permanent. Constitutional $5,000 homestead exemp- 
tion increases Florida’s reliance on commercial and industrial property for local 
tax purposes. Sentigram is in mail. 

THomasS D. BAILEY, 
State Superintendent. 


ATLANTA, GA., March 8, 1961. 
Dr. EpGAR FULLER, 
Executive Secretary, Council Chief State School Officers, 
Washington, D.O.: 

Re your telegram I favor passage of Kennedy bill as drawn except for sections 
on Public Laws 874 and 815. These bills should be continued in force as they 
now are until such a time as general Federal aid is firmly established. 


CLAUDE PURCELL, 
State Superintendent of Schools, State Office Building. 


Boise, Ipano, arch 8, 1961. 
Dr. EnGAR FULLER, 
Ezecutive Secretary, Chief State School Officers, 
Washington, D.O.: 

General Federal school aid for all purposes is aid for all districts. When we 
include in a new bill existing laws such as Public Law 874 and Public Law 815 to 
reduce aid to districts that have been receiving Federal aid our goal is not 
achieved. Public Law 815 and Public Law 874 should not be reduced. In H.R. 
4970 these laws produce money that takes the place of local tax money on Federal 
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lands. We in Idaho need this base because of our abundance of Federal lands. 
If the reduction in Public Law 874 and Public Law 815 remains a part of H.R. 
4970 it will force Idaho to put more money into buildings and leave very little 
for teacher help (salaries) which is badly needed. The content of H.R. 4970 is 
helpful, good, and acceptable in Idaho if reference to Public Law 815 and Public 
Law 874 is deleted from the bill. If these two laws are to be amended they should 
be amended as separate bills. 
D. F. ENGELKING, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., March 8, 1961. 
Dr. Evear Fu 


LLER, 
Executive Seoretary, CCSSO, 
Washington, D.C.: 


I am in general agreement with the provisions of H.R. 4970. Section 105 should 
define “number of public school pupils’—ADA against administration. How- 
ever, I strongly urge that Public Laws 874 and 815 be eliminated froin considera- 
tion in conjunction with the general aid to education measure. Those laws 
should be considered separately because their underlying philosophy is so totally 
removed from that of general Federal aid to education. 


GEORGE T. WILKINS, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Illinois. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 7, 1961. 
EDGAR FULLER, 
Ezvecutive Secretary. Council of Chief State School Officers, Department of 
Health, Hducation, and Welfare, 1201 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C.: 
We favor H.R. 4970 and feel that it is very important that this becomes a law 
immediately. 
WILLIAM E. WILSON, 
Superintendent, Public Instruction, State Department of Education. 


Des MoIiNrs, Iowa, March 8, 1961. 
EDGAR FULLER, 
Executive Secretary, Council of Chief Stute Nchool Officers, 
Washington, D.C.: 


H.R. 4970 suggest reference to effort in section 105 be eliminated object to 
section 106 section 108 lower limit of 10 cents per child won’t pay administrative 
and supervision costs. Section 110 subsection 3 subsection B is going to be 
difficult to administer. Subsection 7 terminology too broad if it might imply 
educational agency to be the endorsing agency. Other sections need to be clarified 
concerning effort. 


PAUL F. JOHNSON, 
State Superintendent, Department of Public Instruction. 


FRANKFORT, Ky., March 7, 1961. 
Hon. EpGar FULLER, 
Ezvecutive Secretary, Council of Chief State School Officers, 
Washington, D.C.: 


Reference H.R. 4970, we strongly urge Federal aid for education and generally 
endorse the President’s proposal. Have studied bill in regard to formula for 
distribution and provisions concerning Federal contrel. We are willing to accept 
the wisdom of the administration and Congress in working out minor changes. 
Wish to impress upon you the urgency for Federal aid for teachers salaries and 
School construction in Kentucky at this time. 

WENDELL P. BUTLER. 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Kentucky Department of Education. 
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Avuausta, Maing, Merch 8, 1961. 
Dr. Epaar FULLER, 
Ewecutive Secretary, Council of Chief State School Officers, 
Washington, D.C.: 


Title 1 of H.R. 4970 appears to us to have considerable merit it would provide 
the State of Maine with much needed assistance for construction and teachers 
salaries. This act would allow the State board of education to determine how 
the money allotted to Maine would be allocated to local units in accordance with 
the needs of the municipalities without undue. restrictions. Early passage is 
recommended. 

Suggest that section 109 authorize expenditures for special projects up to 10 
percent of a State’s allotment but make this permissive rather than mandatory 
by changing ‘“‘shall” to “may” in line 4. In section 102 salary money may be used 
only for “additional” teachers but section 110 3(b) indicates increases in present 
teachers salaries may be approved. 

Title 2 (Public Law 874) we favor section 201 making permanent provision 
for section 2 of Public Law 874 but fail to see the logic of reducing payments 
under sections 202, 208, 206, and 302 and believe this would work a hardship on 
a number of Maine communities. 

Title 3 (Public Law 815) favor section 305, but favor retention of other 
provisions in present law. 

WarRREN G. HILL, 
Commissioner of Education, Augusta, Maine. 


Boston, Mass., March 8, 1961. 
Dr. EpGar FULLER, 
Council of Chief State School Officers, 
Washington, D.C.: 


Essential that quality programs of education be underwritten through all- 
out effort on local and Federal levels. Although Massachusetts would receive 
minimum assistance, we recognize national dimensions of problem and, there 
fore, support President Kennedy’s program. Support also recorded for federally 
impacted areas. One hundred and fifty-eight eligible cities and towns presently 
receiving net entitlement in excess of $4 million. . 

Owen B. KIERNAN, 
Commissioner of Education. 


LANSING, MicH., March 7, 1961. 
Dr. EpGAR FULLER, 
Executive Secretary, Council of Chief State School Officers, 
Washington, D.C.: 


I am in concurrence with all sections of H.R. 4970 except titles II and ITI. 
I do not object to these titles as a part of this bill. I do object to the suggested 
or amended forms. Public-Laws 815 and 874 should be continued in their pres- 
ent form. 
LYNN M. BARTLETT, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


St. Pau, M1xn., March 7, 1961. 
Dr. EpGAR FULLER, 
Evecutive Secretary, Council of Chief State School Officers, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Re H.R. 4970 allotment of payments to States based on number of pupils, 
income per pupil, and State “effort” seems commendable provision for State ad- 
ministration. Seems inadequate in view of administrative details involved. The 
10 percent of State allotment to be spent on research at the local level is com- 
mendable, perhaps too high. A portion should probably be made available to 
the State agency for planning and directing. 

Dean M. ScHWEICKHARD, 
Commissioner of Education. 
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JEFFERSON City, Mo., March 8, 1961. 
Dr. Bocan FUuLLer, - 
Ezecutwe Secretary, National Council Chief State School Officers, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Sorry I was out and couldn’t answer wire until this afternoon. We are for 
major provisions of H.R. 4970. Ten percent for special projects seems too great. 


HUBERT WHEELER. 


Jackson, Miss., March 7, 1961. 
EpcaR FULLER, 
Executive Secretary, Council of Chief State School Officers, 
Washington, D.C.: 


In re H.R. 4970, am in agreement with basic provisions of 4970, however, 
suggest the following be given due consideration : 

Not sure from the language of the bill whether money could be used for 
increasing teachers salaries as determined under our foundation program or 
whether it would be restricted to additional teachers. Would not want it to 
be restricted altogether to additional teachers. Would prefer the bill be so 
worded that money for teachers’ salaries be allotted to school districts on the 
basis of State laws governing such allotments. 

Section 109 states that the State agency shall set aside an amount equal to 
10 percent of the sums allotted to it each year for paying part of the cost of 
pitot, demonstration, or experimental projects. It seems to me this should read: 
“Not to exceed 10 percent.” I also suggest that “shall” be changed to “may.” 

Perhaps will have other comments when I have had time to study bill more 
thoroughly. Call on me for any information I may be able to furnish you. 


J. M. Tuss, 
State Superintendent of Education. 


LINCOLN, Nesr., March 7, 1961. 
Dr. EpcaR FULLER, 
Secretary, Chief State School Officers, 
Washington, D.C.: 


State department of education takes no stand on Kennedy bill pending ulti- 
mate outcome and provisions. 
F. B. DECKER, 


Commissioner of Education, State of Nebraska. 


Concorp, N.H., March 5,1961. 
Dr. EpGar FULLER, 
Council Chief State School Officers, 
Washington, D.C.: 


Have carefully examined school assistance act as it would apply to New 
Hampshire. Title I would be of tremendous help to this State. Favor assistance 
for both construction and teachers salaries. Would prefer use of average daily 
membership instead of average daily attendance in formula computations. Be- 
lieve bill is drafted to provide a minimum of Federal interference. Not in 
favor of section 112 relative to wage rates for small communities. Amend- 
ments to Public Law 874 in title II would create a hardship on applicants. 
Reduction in Federal payment per pupi! and eligibility increased to 4-6 percent 
should be vigorously opposed by the council. 

CHARLES F. RITcH, Jr., 
Commissioner of Education, Concord, N.H. 
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SANTA FE, N. MEx., March 7, 1961. 
Dr. Enear FULLER, 
Lrecutive Secretary, Council of Chief State Sohool Officers, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Endorse H.R. 4970, except we want restoration under Public Laws 815 and 874 
provisions to 50 percent of per pupil cost. Twenty-five percent as provided 
would seriously hurt us. 


Regards. 
Tom WILEY. 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, State Department of Education. 


ALBANY, N.Y., March 8, 1961. 
Dr. Epcar FULLER, 
Execute Secretary, Council of Chief State School Officers, 
Washington, D.C.: 


Re H.R. 4970 I favor generally but would strongly suggest amendment to sec- 
tion 110 to make no stipulation as to purpose for which funds allocated. Also 
favor 10 percent provision for special projects, further comments contained jn 
sentigram being mailed today. 

JAMES E. ALLEN. Jr. 


Carson City, Nrv., March 8, 1961. 
Dr. EpGar 


Ezecutive Secretary, Council of Chief State School Officers, 
Washington, D.C.: 


Favor H.R. 4970 accept major provisions. Reduction of payment per child 
from 50 percent to 25 percent section 202 and section 301 will adversely affect 
Nevada. 

BYRON F’.. STETLER, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Nevada State Department of 
Education. 


SaLeM, Orec., March 7, 1961. 
Dr. Epcir FULLER, 
Ezvecutive Secretary, Council of Chicf State School Officers, 
Washington, D.C.: 


Favor passage of Kennedy school bill with elimination of reduction indicated 
in Public Law 874 and Public Law 815. Prefer ADM to ADA to determine 
child count. 

LEON P. MINEAR, 
Superintendent, Public Instruction. 


ILARRISBURG, PA., 
March 8, 1961. 
Dr. Evcar FULLER, 
Erccutive Secretary, 
Council of Chief State School Officers, 
Washington, D.C.: 


In full accord and support of the administration's public school bill H.R. 
4970. WA&Ll write you at greater length on details on this support. 
CHARLES H. BorHM, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I., March 7, 1961. 
Dr. Encar FULLER, 
Ezecutive Secretary, 
Council of Chief State School Officers, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I believe the Kennedy bill should be given every support for passage in Con- 


gress. Although it is a modest approach to the need that faces the Nation in 
the development of a strong educational program, nevertheless it is a sound 
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beginning which can be the instrument of sound financial assistance to assure the 
youth of our Nation the opportunity for the educational cultural growth that will 
be necessary for them to face the issues of this and future generations. I be- 
lieve the important factor now is to have Congress accept the principles of this 
bill and whatever objections minorities may have, I believe, should be brought 
tu the attention of Congress for consideration and moderation once the bill 
has been put into operation. I would suggest further that you bring to the 
attention of the committee that it would seem that now is the appropriate time to 
channel all financial assistance from the Federal Government to the respective 
States into one pattern eliminating special education as far as possible. But 
making provisions for the individual State to have sufficient funds so that 
wherever inequities exist. whether it is due to depressed areas, or impacted areas 
or for any other reason that affects the economy of the area, the State is in a 
better position to know and understand the condition and to make adjustments 
logically and reasonably. This type of relationship should be similar to the one 
that we have in Rhode Island where the State shares with the local community 
in the financing of education. There is no reason, in my opinion, why this could 
not develop into a triangulate whereby the Federal Government, the State, and 
the local communities pool their resources to make certain that every child, 
wherever that child may live, will be assured of a good education regardless. 


MICHAEL F. WaLsH, 
Commissioner of Education, Rhode Island. 


Prerre, S. Dak., arch 8, 1961. 
EDGAR FULLER, 
Erecutive Secretary, 
Council of Chief State School Officers, 
Washington, D.C.: 


Title I, H.R. 4970 acceptable, prefer amendment to allow distribution for 
maintenance and operational cost rather than restricted to teachers salary. 
Title II and adequate for South Dakota conditions, recommend public law 874 
be continued under present provisions. Recommend Title III be amended to 
provide Federal assistance for federally affected children who reside either 
on or off Federal property. 

M. F. CoppINGTon, 
State Superintendent, Department of Public Instructions. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., March 8, 1961. 
Dr. EpGar FULLER, 
E-vrecutive Scerctary, 
Council of Chief State School Officers, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are very favorable to Title I of House Bill 4970. Titles II and III should 
be considered on individual merit and not as a part of general Federal assist- 
ance. Amendments to existing laws in Titles II and III would work hardship 
on school systems in federally impacted areas. 

JOE MorGan, Commissioner. 


MONTPELIER, VT., March 8, 1961. 
Dr. EpnGar FULLER, 
Executive Secretary, 
Council of Chief State School Officers, 
Washington, D.C.: 
My reactions to H.R. 4970 are generally favorable. Something like this is 
badly needed. 


JOHN HOLpEN. 
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OLYMPIA, Was. 
Mr. EpGar FULLER, 
Executive Secretary, 
Council of Chief State School Oficers, 
Washington, D.C.: 


Support general provision H.R. 4970 except for amendments to public law 87 
and 815. Federal impact areas need same consideration as given in past re 
gardless of action taken on general Federal aid. 

Louis Bruno, 
Superintendent of Public Institute. 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., March 8, 1961. 
Dr. Epeark FULLER, 
Ezecutive Secretary, Council of Chief State School Officers, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Reference is made to H.R. 4970 concerning Federal aid to education. West 
Virginia favors the general provisions of this proposal. Suggest that Federal 
grants be made for school construction, capitol debt retirement, .or current 
expenses in the maintenance and operation of schools with State free to choose 
the proportions to be expended. West Virginia State law raises some questions 
concerning expenditure of Federal funds specifically allocated to teachers’ 
salaries. We subscribe to provision whereby Federal funds can be applied to 
most critical areas of education expenditure. Need for adequate education 
support far exceeds ability of State, therefore Federal aid urgently requested. 

Rex M. SMITH, 
Assistant State Superintendent of West Virginia Schools. 


Mapison, Wis., March 7, 1961. 
Mr. Ep@ak FuLLeg, 
Council of Chief State School Officers, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Would approve philosophy and main provisions of title I, H.R. 4970.. Dis- 
approve titles II and III as being inadequate and insufficient recognition of 
impact. 

G. E. WATSON, 
Wisconsin Department of Public Instructions. 


From Hawaii: 


We are in accord with the general aid proposal to public schools contained 
in H.R. 4970. We would prefer to maintain present wording in assistance in 
815 and 874. 

WALTON GORDON, 
Commissioner of Education. 


From Guam: 

Copy of Kennedy school bill not yet received. If proposed, would favor: Aid 
for State administration ; general aid for use by States for construction, salaries, 
and other purposes related to improvement of education; aid for public schools 
only ; flat grant of $20 ADA plus $30 to States, not to cities. 

JOHN R. TRACE, 
Director of Education. 

Dr. Futter. I would like also to insert in the record at the close 
of the testimony the relevant resolutions and legislative policies 
adopted by the council last November in the annual meeting. 

Senator Morse. The resolution will be printed following your testi- 
mony. (See p. 325.) 

Dr. Fuuuer. I would like to make just one more comment, Mr. Chair- 
man, and that is on this broader freedom-of-choice item. If you have 
the Federal funds used only for teachers’ salaries and construction, 
you may have a situation something like the following illustration. 
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The problem was mentioned this morning, and what I am going to 
suggest would cure the situation that was said in testimony this 
morning not to have a cure under this bill as written. 

If a State were to allocate to all of its districts for instance, 75 
percent of the Federal funds for teachers’ salaries and 25 percent of 
the Federal funds for construction of schools, and a school district 
had bonded itself to the legal limit and had just built its school plant 
completely for the next 5, 10, or 15 years, then there may be no way 
under this bill as it is now written for this school district to use the 
25 percent that the State allocates for construction, even though the 
district is very poor. 

You will notice in the resolutions of the chief State school officers 
that they thought there ought to be a freedom of choice in the State 
to pay for retirement of bonds for buildings already built. If a 
school district should have a bill of $10,000 a year for interest on bonds 
for buildings that had been built to last them for the next 10 or 20 
years, it seems to me entirely reasonable and in accord with the spirit 
of this bill to allow the States to have as an additional option the 
payment of interest on bonds that have made the buildings possible. 

So far as current expenses are concerned, we have no fixed and hard 
ideas on those either. But I rather suspect, after many years of 
experience here in dealing with this sort of legislation, that your 
committee and the corresponding committee under Mr. Bailey in the 
House will sooner or later come up against a question about whether 
to make the authorization of Federal funds strictly for teachers’ 
salaries as such or to make that part of the authorization for current 
expenses and debt retirement. 

I will be glad to go into much more detail with you—State-by- 
State—at the subcommittee’s pleasure. I did meet with 10 chief State 
school officers in San Francisco 10 days ago and they were unanimous- 
ly in favor of the present policies of ths council on these points. 

I appreciate very much being here, but I want to get through as fast 
asIcan. Ithink I shall stop monologing in order to answer questions. 

Senator Morsg. Dr. Fuller, let the record show that your full printed 
statement will be inserted in the record in addition to the comments 
on the statement by the witness. 

(The prepared statement of Dr. Fuller follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT BY Dr. EpcArR FULLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, COUNCIL OF 
CuueFr STaTE SCHOOL OFFICERS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am Edgar Fuller, executive 
secretary of the Council of Chief State School Officers, and I appear here on 
behalf of the council in general support of S. 1021. The members of the council 
are the State superintendents and State commissioners of education of the 50 
States and the chief school officers of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, the Canal 
Zone, Guam, and American Samoa. They are the legal officers of the States 
and territories for public elementary and secondary education and will be re- 
sponsible for State-level administration of S. 1021 or similar legislation. The 
State officers not only handle the administrative relationships with the Federal 
Government, but also allocate funds, provide assistance for programs, and receive 
reports from nearly 40,000 local school districts. 


GENERAL ISSUES (TITLE 1) 
Purposes 
Title I of S. 1021 states that “it is the intent of Congress that with this assist- 
ance the quality of public elementary and secondary education will be substan- 
tially improved in all States and that inequalities of educational opportunities 
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Within and between States will be substantially reduced.” This is precisely the 
position of the chief State school officers in regard to the financing of public 
elementary and secondary education throughout the country. 


Need 


The need for legislation such as S. 1021 has long been clear and has been well 
Stated by Secretary Ribicoff before this committee. For the long term. the 
national defense and welfare depends largely upon the best possible education 
of all Americans. A larger investment in education is required to do this, and 
Federal sharing of the additional expenditures is necessary. 

At present, the States pay about 40 percent of the total cost of public education, 
and local school districts pay approximately 55 percent. The current Federal 
share is about 5 percent, which would be increased by S. 1021 to approximately 
10 percent. This is a modest Federal share for the 3 critical years ahead. 

The broader and more effective Federal tax system dominates the local and 
State tax systems, and impinges strongly on local and State tax sources. In 
spite of the devastating Federal competition, State and local governments hive 
managed to increase their tax revenues much faster than the Federal Govern- 
ment during the past 15 years. During the same period their debt has increased 
at a rate approximately 39 times faster than the Federal debt. State and local 
funds are increasingly difficult to obtain. A more equitable allocation of respon- 
see for the support of public education among the three levels of government 
S needed. 

It is sometimes asserted by persons opposed to Federal support that local, 
State, and Federal taxes ‘‘all come from. the same place anyway.” This is not 
so. The real estate tax to raise $10,000 for local school purposes, for instance, 
may be devastating to the local marginal farmer when his share is $100, for 
the reason that the property tax often tends to fall with special force on persons 
least able to pay. State taxes, partly regressive but usually more equitable 
than local real estate taxes for educational purposes, might in an average State 
cut this farmer’s share of the $10,000 to $50. If the Federal Government supplies 
the $10,000, his share would ordinarily be much less—perhaps $10. Each tax 
system operates differently in identifying taxpayers and determining the amounts 
they pay. 


Matching and maintenance of State and local effort 


State and local matching of Federal funds as a condition precedent for receipt 
of Federal funds has been a fetish of those who oppose or are lukewarm to 
Federal support of education. Such matching requires redtape and delays 
action. Sometimes it prevents use of Federal funds at all in the local districts 
and States that need them most. S. 1021 does not mandate such State and local 
matching, but is careful to provide strong incentives for maintenance of State 
effort through a system of financial penalties for failure to do so. 

The authors of this bill know that the States and localities are already match- 
ing the Federal Government 19 to 1 on public school support. The present 
situation demands more reasonable Federal matching of the 9% percent paid by 
States and local districts, together with maintenance of State and local financial 
support of public education at or above present levels. 


Federal control 


Federal controls are fortunately lacking in S. 1021. We agree with the 1955 
White House Conference on Education in opposing ‘“* * * any Federal control 
over educational use of funds in loca! districts,” and believe the delegates of that 
Conference were sound in their refusal to interpret fiscal accounting by the 
States to the Federal Government as Federal control of education. 

The respective responsibilities of the three levels of government have been 
appropriately outlined in S. 1021. Local school districts are required to account 
to the States for the Federal funds they have received. The States then account 
to the Federal Government for all Federal funds received by them. The Federal 
Government cannot control the content of what is taught in the schools under 
this bill, and it therefore permits no Federal control of education as such control 
is properly defined. 


Amendments injecting new issues 

The principle established by the first amendment to the U.S. Constitution has 
been fully observed by S. 1021, and the council supports the views of President 
Kennedy in regard to the bill. We hope that no amendments raising questions 
of constitutional law in education will be attached to it. Legislation concerning 
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public funds for public schools should be decided on its own merits at all levels 
of government. 

Amendments to withhold Federal funds from States or local school districts 
for failure to desegregate schools have been used as vehicles to defeat legislation 
similar to this bill. We strongly recommend passage of S. 1021 without such 
extraneous amendments. 

It is highly unfair to expect the schools to assume the major effort to enforce 
desegregation, which is a political, social, and economic problem prevading all 
aspects of society. The very education needed to reach solutions to this problem 
would be denied by withholding funds from schools. The problem cannot be 
solved by such tactics, and public education itself would become the major 
victim. Violations of civil rights should be dealt with by specialized law en- 
forcement agencies, rather than through punitive and ineffective administrative 
methods that primarily injure innocent pupils and undermine the schools. 


SPECIFIC PROVISIONS (TITLE I) 
Section 104 
The appropriations authorized in S. 1021, considering the state of the economy 
and the national budget situation, are reasonable. 


Section 105 

The formula for allocation, at least for a 3-year term, is generally satisfactory, 
although the council’s policy favors generally as a rule for a large fund a flat 
grant formula. 

We suggest that the committee examine the situation in Alaska as a possible 
special case, because of the inflationary prices and special difficulties in conduct- 
ing a satisfactory educational system in that State. In terms of relative per 
capita personal income, Alaska ranks high among the States, and would receive 
the minimum $15 per pupil per year under S. 1021. But this per capita income 
Jevel is misleading because prices are so high in Alaska. With gasoline around 
50 cents a gallon and milk near 50 cents a quart, and with other living expenses 
in proportion, the equalization formula scarcely does justice to Alaska. Schools 
are extremely expensive to operate in that State. 

We are also awaiting word from the Department of the Interior concerning 
the financing of schools in American Samoa and in the Canal Zone. In a general 
support bill such as S. 1021, there may be reasons for including these jurisdictions. 

We recognize that it is necessary to have a uniform system for all States 
for allocation of funds among the States. We believe average daily membership 
is preferable to average daily attendance in this formula. Average daily 
membership counts students who are enrolled .with reasonable regularity in 
the school rather than those who are actually present each day, and averages 
about 6 percent higher than average daily attendance. Changing from average 
daily attendance to average daily membership would thus raise the number 
of pupils counted for the purposes of the formula an average of 6 percent. 

The advantages of average daily membership are many. It measures required 
school facilities better, because when a pupil is absent for a number of days 
during the year, there is no reduction in the expense for his vacant desk or 
for the time of the teacher. School health authorities object to average daily 
attendance because it provides an incentive to keep children in school who are 
ill and should be at home, in order to build up reimbursable attendance. 

Over the years, the council has favored more objective measurements than 
either average daily attendance or average daily membership in formulas for 
allocating Federal funds. The Census Bureau’s tabulations and official estimates 
of school-age population 5 to 17 years of age have been almost uniformly recom- 
mended and used in Federal legislation. Use of school-age population would 
be more objective and accurate, simplify bookkeeping, and eliminate financial 
incentives to report pupils in average daily attendance (or average daily mem- 
bership) too liberally. The school-age population formula would also result 
in allocation of more Federal funds than either average daily attendance or 
average daily membership to States having relatively large numbers of pupils 
In private schools. 


Section 106 


This is a well-developed provision for maintenance of effort by State and 
local governments, intended to prevent the substitution of Federal funds for 
State and local funds that would otherwise be expended for schools. When 
a State fails to maintain its public school expenditures at the average of the 
3 preceding years, its Federal funds are reduced by the difference. An additional 
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provision, applicable only to States below the national average in their efforts 
to finance public education, further penalizes States that fall behind the 
national average effort. No State can lose more than one-third of its Federal! 
funds in a single year. 

These provisions are highly appropriate. Our only suggestion here is that 
the Commissioner’s determinations under section 106(e) (4) be made subject 
to administrative and judical processes of appeal and review similar to those 
provided for the review of State applications in section 111. 


Section 108 


Federal funds for administration are badly needed for effective State and 
local administration of S. 1021. Most State legislatures convened last January, 
and will not be in session if and when this bill becomes law. The vital amounts 
for State administration may be too small in many States, however important 
they are, to justify Governors in calling special sessions of the State legislatures. 
Chief State school officers in a number of States regard this section as one 
of the most necessary portions of the entire bill, considering the importance 
of effective State administration as the best guarantee of prudence in the 
distribution, expenditure, and accounting for the Federal funds involved. 


Section 109 


The special educational projects authorized by this section will make it 
possible for many States and communities to make educational improvements 
that would otherwise be impossible. This provides financial leeway to develop 
new techniques in teaching and research, and to improve educational efficiency 
in geographical areas having special educational problems. A few chief State 
school officers would prefer more flexibility in the 10-percent authorization, 
such as “not more than 10 percent” or “between 5 and 10 percent.” 


Section 110 


The so-called freedom-of-choice provision that restricts the use of Federal 
funds to public school teachers salaries and construction of public school facilities 
(sec. 110(a) (2) (A) and (B) leaves less freedom of choice than the chief State 
school officers believe desirable. Last November, in annual meeting assembled, 
they voted by a 3-to-1 margin in favor of including teachers salaries in such 
legislation as this, but voted 100 percent in favor of including current expenses. 
This portion of the council’s resolution reads as follows: 

“The States should be free to choose the proportions in which they will use 
the Federal grants for school construction, capital debt retirement, or current 
expenses in the maintenance and operation of schools." 

Section 110 requires that State applications contain plans to meet the most 
critical needs within each State for construction and teachers salaries. These 
provisions require States to describe how they will proceed to do this, and a few 
State officers feel that the language of section 110(a) (3) (A) and (B) is some 
what restrictive. This is not to say that the purposes of the section are un- 
acceptable, but merely that its requiremens present very difficult problems for 
some State officers and could lead to undesirable Federal regulations. 


EXTENSION AND AMENDMENT OF PUBLIC LAW 874 (TITLE IT) 


Telegrams and other messages received from chief State school officers in re- 
cent days make it entirely clear that a large majority favor the extension of 
Public Laws 815 and 874 without substantial amendments. 

In the case of Federal payments for children under section 3(b) of Public Law 
874, the immediate reduction from 50 to 25 percent of the local contribu- 
tion rate is regarded as one that will damage education in many States. 
In Alaska, for instance, it would create a very serious situation. We urgently 
recommend that this reduction not be made. 

Another particular concern is about the so-called absorption clause of section 
3(b),. which would provide that the absorption rate would gradually increase 
to 6 percent by 1964. 


EXTENSION AND AMENDMENT OF PUBLIC LAW 815 (TITLE I) 


Most chief State school officers indicate that their position on Public Law 815 
is essentially the same as on Public Law 874. 

Section 301(a)(5)(a) parallels a proposed amendment to Public Law 874 by 
reducing from 50 to 25 percent the limit on construction funds for the 
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so-called section 8(b) federally connected children. The same reasons for oppos- 
ing this reduction apply to this section as to the proposed amendment of section 
3(b) discussed under title II. 

The council approves section 306(a) extending Public Law 815 to July 1, 1966, 
authorizing construction of school facilities on TIidian lands, and raising the 
Federal authorization from $40 million to $60 million. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much the privilege of presenting this testi- 
mony and would like permission to file for the record at this point the most 
recent resolutions of the Council of Chief State School Officers on Federal legis- 
lation concerning education. 

Thank you. 

Senator Morse. I want to congratulate you on what I know is going 
to bea very helpful statement to this subcommittee. You have covered 
some of the most difficult points which we are going to have to face up 
to in executive sessions and I thank you very much. I reserve the 
right, as we have with previous witnesses, to ask you to submit mem- 
orandums in answer to questions we may wish to send to you by mail 
at a later date. 

Senator Yarborough, questions ? 

Senator YarsoroucH. Dr. Fuller, your statement covers many 
points worthy of consideration by this subcommittee—all of them. 
One I particularly want to emphasize is that answer that you gave to 
this assertion by those who Has Federal education, that the tax 
money comes from the same place anyway. 

Dr. Fcuuer. I didn't read that one. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. I want to point out it doesn't: and as you 
have really pointed out, the real estate tax to raise $10,000 additional 
for local school purposes, for instance, you say may be devastating 
to the local marginal farmer when his share is $100, for the reason 
that the property tax often tends to fall with special force on persons 
least able to pay. It is not only devastating to the marginal farmer 
but the marginal rancher, those who are having a hard time hanging 
on. It is devastating to the homeowner on a limited income in a city 
who is trying to pay his home out. It falls-heaviest on him. He has 
no influential voice on the school board and the city council when they 
levy taxes and you very courageously point out in your statement 
that these are some of the most inequitable of all taxes in the country 
because of the valuation of the system on which those taxes are based, 
and succeeded without elaboration on a corollary, that this Federal 
system is the only way to broaden this source of tax revenue to reach 
out into areas where the money of the country, the representative 
wealth of the country, has been concentrated, and to spread that out 
into areas that are contributing to that enriched economy, to get that 
enriched economy that is getting the profit off the whole country to 
spread some of that profit back over the areas from which it is making 
the profit. 

Dr. Fruuer. I have been trying to emphasize for many years 
Several of these points, and one of the most important you referred to, 
Senator Yarborough. The State legislatures which vote from State 
sources 40 percent of the total cost of education—the Federal amount 
being asked for here is 5 percent or less—say that when they face up 
to the fiscal realities at the State level where State and local debt 
has increased 350 percent in the last 12 or 14 years, while the Federal 

ebt. was increasing 6 or 8 percent, the thing they face is as follows: 

If they want to spend a dollar for highways, they can get 9 
Federal dollars. If they are willing to pull out the billboards, it will 
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be $9 plus. If they want to extend their welfare or health services, 
they can get matching money from the Federal Government to help 
them do it. If they want to build hospitals, they can in many in- 
stances get $3 of Federal money for each dollar of their own. And 
so on through the list. 

This gives the services which are competing for the State dollar in 
State legislatures a very great advantage over education. If they vote 
$1 for education, education gets $1. If they vote $1 for roads, roads 
get. $10. And this brings business and it builds roads and it doesn't 
cost the people in the State, immediately at least, as much, money as 
education costs. This competition has made it hard to get money at 
the State level for education. 

Senator YArsoroucH. And it gets road contracts let by State of- 
ficials to spend Federal money, contracts let by State officials to spend 
that money. 

Dr. Futrer. All these domestic services that have State agencies. 
along with the State departments of education, have their networks 
of political influence throughout the respective States. This influence 
is very easy for other departments such as roads to exercise when it is 
a choice whether to raise the State level for education from 20 percent 
of the cost to 25 percent of the cost, say, or whether to take that extra 
ey and use it to match liberal Federal funds for such areas as 
roads. 

This is one thing that is so devastating in the field of State support 
of education with which our people deal all the time, that we feel that 
the Federal support here is extremely necessary for education. 

Senator Yarsoroven. Dr. Fuller, in what percent of the States 
are the schoolbuildings built entirely with the local districts and in 
what percent of the States does the Government participate with 
money from the State thereon on the building of buildings? 

Dr. Futrer. There are perhaps 15 States that supply large amounts 
of money for construction of schoolbuildings and facilities. Other 
States supply smaller amounts. 

Senator YaRroroucn. Some do not contribute at all to the local. 

Dr. Ftrier. Some don't contribute at all and all except the 15 
either don’t contribute at all or contribute small amounts like New 
Hampshire. For instance, when I was commissioner there, we had a 
little fund to use if a rural schoo! burned down and there was no chance 
to replace it locally. We could build it back with State money. I 
wouldn’t consider that a State plan for physical facilities generally. 
But about 15 have substantial funds. 

Senator Yarnoroucn. And the rest, they burden—all of the build- 
ings in practically all of the remaining 35 States fall on the local dis- 
tricts, which is generally a real estate tax falling most heavily on 
the homeowner. 

Dr. Futter. It falls on the regressive local real estate tax. and I 
would again mention that where the debt limit has been reached after 
very great efforts have been made to build buildings for poor districts. 
it. might be entirely appropriate to include debt retirement in that 
“freedom of choice” to make it a bit more free. 

Senator Yarsoroven. And in the 1960 census of more than 3,000 
counties and parishes in the United States, more than half of those 
lost populations, didn’t they ? 
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Dr. Futter. Yes. There has been a great trend to cities and sub- 
urbs. 

Senator Yarsorovucnu. Generally the county that is losing popula- 
tion as a general rule, the real estate values are likely to be higher. 

Dr. Fuuirr. Right. 

Senator YarsorovcHu. Making it more difficult to support the 
schools in the counties where the population either is static or declin- 
ing, which includes over half of all the counties in the country. 

Dr. Fttter. That is the burden of my paper, Senator Yarborough, 
that In comparison with other public services. education has the least 
advantageous financial situation. Fifty-five percent of the cost is 
primarily on local real estate, which is partitioned off in 40,000 school 
districts. Forty percent comes from the States, but with a range in 
the States’ support from about 6 percent in the lowest State to 88 per- 
cent in the highest State. The financing of schools, although it is the 
largest of all the public services, is by the very structure of the Federal 
and State and local tax systems and their use by education the most 
difficult of all the public services to finance. 

This is perhaps the strongest reason for Federal participation in 
support of education. 

Senator Yarsorocenu. Thank you. 

Senator Morse. Thank you. 

Senator Randolph? 

Senator Ranpoteu. Mr. Chairman, I think Dr. Fuller has empha- 
sized a point, the validity of which has been acknowledged, but which 
has not heretofore been given sufficient emphasis. I am confident that 
this will help us frankly as we carry this bil] to the floor for debate in 
some manner. 

Senator Morse. It is excellent testimony. 

Dr. Fcitirr. Thank you. Senator Randolph. The last time I knew 
you very well was when we worked together in Civil Aeronautics dur- 
ing World War ITI, and I am awfully glad to see you here on this 
committee. 

Senator Ranpoteu. Thank you. 

F te Morse. Before I close—you are through, Senator Ran- 
olph ? 

Senator Ranpoipu. That is all, except I do want to say that. Dr. 
Fuller made a very notable contribution to the aviation education 
program of the Nation during the period of which he speaks. 

Senator Mors. He certainly did. 

(The document referred to on p. 318 follows:) 


RFSonUTIONS AND LEGISLATIVE POLIcres ADOPTED BY CoUNCIL OF CHIEF STATE 
SCHOOL OFFIceRS, ANNUAL MEETING, SANTA FE, N. MEx., NoveMBER 18, 1960 


1. QUALITY EDUCATION 


The council believes that meeting the needs for more teachers and more school 
facilities, critical though this be in Inany parts of our Nation, is not enough. 
The challenge of quality is even more significant than that of quantity. The 
council urgently calls upon State and local fiscal authorities, legislative bodies, 
‘tare departments of education, boards of education, and the supporting public 
to direct more energy and money into educational research and into the con- 
Hors development of supervisory and administrative services at State and 
ocal levels. 
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2. U.S. COMMISSIONERSHIP 


The Council of Chief State School Officers reaffirms its belief that the Office 
of U.S. Commissioner of Education is one which requires the highest degree 
of civic and professional competency. It hopes that full recognition will be 
accorded the need for continuity and stability in the U.S. Office of Education, 
with maximum freedom of action for the Commissioner as an educational leader 
on the national scene. 


3. FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF EDUOATION 


The council believes that the people of the country desire educational oppor- 
tunities for their children consistent with the highest ideals and aspirations of 
the Nation. Increasing enrollments demand more classrooms, more facilities, 
and an increasing supply of well-qualified teachers. In order to improve the 
schools, broaden and extend educational opportunities, and provide enough 
classrooms and competent teachers, more adequate financing of the schools is 
essential. 

Since only 4 percent of the gross national product is now being invested 
in education at all levels, the council believes that greater efforts to provide 
essential funds can and must be made at the local, State, and Federal levels, 
and that the Federal Government must share more fully in the support of edu- 
cation. 


(a) Federal financing of elementary and secondary public education 


The council believes that the interests of American public elementary and 
secondary education will be served best by permanent, broad purpose Federal 
financial support rather than by limited, emergency Federal aid for special 
purposes. 

The council is most concerned that Federal support funds be made available 
to the States in such a way that State and local control of education will be 
strengthened. It urges, therefore, that allocations of Federal funds constitute, 
in effect, an additional revenue source which the States can apply to the most 
critical areas of educational expenditure. 

The council favors a program of Federal sharing of public school costs under 
legislation that provides for allocation of funds to the States according to a 
flat grant formula, together with Federal legislative expression of a general policy 
favoring distribution to local administrative units by the States according to need 
as determined by the States. The States should be free to choose the propor- 
tions in which they will use the Federal grants for school construction, capital 
debt retirement, or current expenses in the maintenance and operation of schools. 

Each State should have enabling legislation authorizing the acceptance and 
use of Federal funds for the support of public education. Federal laws au- 
thorizing and appropriating such funds should provide that they become State 
funds upon receipt by the State and are at that time legally intermingled with 
funds of the State system of public school finance for distribution and use by 
the State department of education. The State should be responsible for all 
reporting to the Federal Government for funds from Federal sources through 
certifications based on reports from local administrative units to the State de 
partment of education. 

Senator Morsg. Before I close here this morning, as an old teacher 
I want to welcome Mrs. Steffens who is a junior high school teacher in 
Maryland at the Eastern Junior High School. May I say, Mrs. Stef- 
fens, as an old teacher also, I would like to give a voluntary assignment 
to these students, and I will help you with some material which I will 
supply to you from time to time. 

You have a job of teaching these young people how legislation 1s 
passed. I think it would be a very good assignment, if they were 
to take this bill and follow it from now on through its course of history 
up to whatever final result may be. I will be glad—I can’t give it to 
all the students—but I will be glad to send to your office from time 
to time the record of this bill. You may wish to use it as a project 
in teaching these students how democracy really works through the 
legislative process. 
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We are very happy to have these students with us. 

We will start the hearing this afternoon at 2 p.m., and our first 
witness will be Dr. Benjamin C. Willis, president-elect of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, who is superintendent of 
schools in Chicago, and he will be accompanied by Dr. Philip J. 
Hickey, superintendent of instruction, St. Louis, Mo. 

(Whereupon, at 12:40 p.m., the committee recessed to reconvene 
at. 2 p.m. thesame day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Present: Senators Morse (presiding), McNamara, Yarborough, 
Randolph, and Javits. 

Senator Morss. The hearing will come to order. Our first witness 
this afternoon is Dr. Benjamin C. Willis, president-elect of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, and superintendent of 
schools, Chicago. He is accompanied by Dr. Philip J. Hickey, 
superintendent of instruction, St. Louis, Mo. 

ou gentleman know it is a great favor to us to have you as our 
witnesses. You may proceed in your own way. 

I would like to announce in the beginning that you will be free 
to file supplemental statements for insertion in the record during the 
course of these hearings. This subcommittee reserves the right to 
send you written questions asking for further information. 


STATEMENT OF DR. BENJAMIN C. WILLIS, PRESIDENT-ELECT OF 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS, AND 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, CHICAGO; ACCOMPANIED BY DR. 
PHILIP J. HICKEY, SUPERINTENDENT OF INSTRUCTION, ST. 
LOUIS, MO. 


_ Dr. Hickey. Well, Senator, may I just say that this is the first time 
in the 95 years in this organization that we have organized a com- 
mittee and presented ourselves to give testimony in relationship to 
legislation before the Congress. 

am happy, as chairman of the committee, to present the president- 
elect of our organization, the general superintendent of the Chicago 
schools, Dr. Benjamin C. Willis. 

Senator Morse. We are very delighted, Dr. Willis, to have you with 
us. I want to say I didn’t know this was the first time in 95 years of 
your organization’s history where your testimony has been used in 
connection with legislation. We welcome you and we are glad that 
you recognize the fact that this is one of the great national problems 
which confront us, gentlemen. 

I know your association will make an objective approach. We are 
going to solve this matter in the public interest. 

So Iam particularly pleased that both of you are here this afternoon 
and you may proceed now, Dr. Willis, in your own way. 

Dr. Wri11s. Thank you, Senator Morse. Mr. Hickey and members 
of this subcommittee, I appear before you as president-elect of the 
American Association of School Administrators to present my per- 
Sonal views and those of the great majority of the membership of the 
American Association in support of Senate bill 1021. 
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I have followed with great interest and admiration the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare in his work for education, 
with which I am familiar. I think we are fortunate indeed to have 
a man of his stature and views in his position at this moment in 
the history of education in the United States and at this moment 
in the history of the world. 


NEED FOR LEGISLATION NOW 


That. there is an ever-present and insistent need for education 
in a democracy requires no comment to men such as yourselves. I 
think it is self-evident that vou, as legislators and citizens, and we, 
as educators and citizens, have a deep interest and concern, that 
extends beyond any local areas, to the obligations of society and of 
the Nation to provide a quality program of education for all ot the 
children and At of the youth in all 50 States. 

If we are to meet this challenge, there is much that needs to be 
done. National shortages of classrooms and of qualified teachers 
were reported in a survey in the fall of 1960 and are well known. 
Perhaps, less well known 1s the fact that of every 10 pupils who reach 
fifth grade, only 6 finish high school. 

Predictions vary, but they all indicate tremendous and continuing 
increases in the population of the United States in the years just 
ahead. An economist of the Dodge Corp. estimates that within the 
next 40 years we will have two persons living in the United States 
for every one person living here now. 

If this materializes, we would need an additional teacher and an 
additional classroom for every one we now have. 

The school population, nationally, has been increasing at about 
1 million annually. In my city, enrollments have increased at the 
rate of 12,500 a year. Asa matter of fact, our increase in popula- 
tion in the last 10 years exceeds the total population in all but 10 
in the country. 

The national increase requires 40,000 more teachers and 40,000 
more classrooms a year just to maintain education at the present 
program level. 

But the problem is more than numbers. Recent reports note that 
85 percent of the increase in population has been in 168 metropolitan 
areas as defined by the census; 71 percent of the increase has been 
in 14 of the 168 areas. 

If this trend continues, and if estimated population increases are 
realized, we will have about 60 million more people concentrated 
in metropolitan areas similar to the New York-New Jersey one. The 
densely crowded sections of the urban areas, the numbers of obsolescent 
facilities, the changing pupil personnel are among the factors that 
compound difficulties and create urban problems that are massive, 
grave, and unique. 

John Gardner, president of the Carnegie Corp., in his annual report 
for 1960 estimates that about 1,873,000 boys and girls will graduate 
from high school in June of 1961 and that approximately 993,000 of 
these will go on to full- or part-time college work. 

Further, 880,000 of these youths will not go to college at all: while 
approximately 900,000 will have left high school before graduation. 
The dropout figure of 1 in 3 was one-third of 2.6 million vouths or 
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about 900,000 dropouts in the fifties; it will be one-third of 4 million 
youths or about 1,300,000 in the sixties. 

Related to the foregoing figures are other studies that. report the 
unemployment rate for the dropout to be double that for the high 
school graduate; unemployment is 314 times greater for the dropout 
than for those young people who have had some college preparation. 

It has been estimated that 21 percent of all young people 16 to 21, 
not in formal schooling one place or another at this time, are un- 
employed. 

hese statistics reflect both the problem and the road toward a solu- 
tion. We need school buildings and we need teachers: but also we 
need a quality program of education planned for individuals and avail- 
able to all individuals. Fundamental to any quality program of 
education is the quality of teachers available in adequate numbers. Of 
this I am certain: what was quality preparation for teaching in 1930 
is completely inadequate in 1960. 

At the very time when the world in which we live demands an 
increasingly well-informed and educated teacher, we are faced with a 
constricted group from which to recruit. Population figures reported 
by age brackets show that. in the sixties about 47 percent or 1 in 2 
will be young people under 24 years of age and that another 41 percent 
will be over 45 years of age. 

In the 24-45 age group there will be only 12 percent; this is the group 
from which the majority of our teachers come. Not only will we have 
an exceptionally large enrollment of childrei., but we will have this 
very small group from which to draw our teachers. 

In addition, as women move increasingly into other professional 
areas, competition for the services of the very able will be intensified. 
Teachers’ salaries are going to have to be related to the skills required 
and, also, realistically, to the small supply available, and the great 
demand. 

COSTS OF PROGRAM: 


As we look ahead, then, it is apparent that the cost of education must 
continue to rise not only to provide facilities and staff for growth in 
population, but also to provide education for all Americans, and to 
provide a quality program. 

It has been estimated that the present total cost of education should 
double by 1970. Evidence has been given to support this position 
in the reports of many groups, among them the Report of the White 
House Conference of 1956 and the Rockefeller Report. on the Pursuit of 
Excellence. 

Problems involved in paying for education today are closely related 
to the fact that our population has grown faster than the tax base. 
In the early days of our history, real property accounted for 75 per- 
cent of our wealth; today, real property accounts for only 25 per- 
cent. Local governments still rely primarily on real property for 
their tax base especially for schools; this has meant a serious strain 
in relation to real estate. 

Some of our problems stem from the fact that today property tax 
represents such a small part of our total wealth. 

That the Federal Government by sharing tax revenue with the 
States and localities can provide the necessary funds to aid in seeking 
a quality program of education to reach all Americans is evident when 
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we look at the report on our gross national product. It was $285 
billion in 1950; it is reported as $500 billion today. Projection figures 
estimate over a trillion by 1975. 

There are some who have equated Federal support with Federal con- 
trol. The American Association of School Administrators believes in 
local control; I believe in local control; history has given evidence 
that local control can be compatible with Federal aid. We have had 
Federal support of education since the beginning of the land-grant 
colleges; since 1917, there has been Federal support to vocational 
education. 

In this latter case, the program is so local that funds are granted 
to programs within schools. Recently, millions of dollars have been 
paid to teachers by the Federal Government while they attended in- 
stitutes sponsored by universities. The universities select the teachers 
and determine the course of study; the Federal Government does not. 
I refer to institutions both through NDEA and also through the 
National Science Foundation. 

Senate bill 1021 is a States rights bill because the State has a choice 
in the utilization of funds. It is a bill in which Federal aid and local 
control are compatible. Money allocated may be spent by States 
and localities to meet the major need in each State and the major need 
within each area of the State. 

Our Nation among the nations of the world must lead in culture: 
in education; in human relations between people; in respect for the 
worth and dignity of the individual. With foresight and determina- 
tion we can move forward to any set of goals to which we give priority. 
It is time now for decisions; it is time that as a people we recognize 
that our values undergird our decisions; and that we place first things 
first. 

We can never forget for a moment that we must give priority to 
education because people are the most important element in the com- 
position of the universe, and that education is the means to the realiza- 
tion of the potential of each individual. 

The skills of people make a people strong. At no point can we 
forget that vocational education is the acquiring of skills, and that 
the opportunity or the acquiring of skills, whether they be for en- 
trance into teaching or machine shop, or for other skills when adjust- 
ment is needed, as a result of technology, must be available to all 
Americans. 

Because of our belief in the work and dignity of the individual; 
our growing population, our interdependent national economy; our 
expanding scientific knowledge and today’s technology; because of 
the insistent demands of our times for improvement, for quality in the 
program of education and for excellence in teaching—there must be 
more and better teachers, and more and better equipped classrooms. 

No person is unimportant. No effort is too great. There must be 

uality education for all Americans. We believe that Senate bill 
$ 1021 can be the means to our goals. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Morse. Thank you, sir. eed 

Dr. Willis, I participated in hearings on Federal aid to education 1n 
1947 as a member of this committee. I have some comments to say 
this morning about the high caliber of the record that is being made 
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and I have some comments to say about other matters. I think the 
substance of your testimony is going to be very helpful to us. 

I am very appreciative of having it. I am trying to Jean over 
backward the last 2 days, checking my own recollections and biases 
because we all have our biases. Some people call them convictions. 
I call them biases. 

I will probably be a biased witness on this matter myself, but I 
cannot escape my conviction that we do have a Federal responsibility 
to help the States, to help solve both the National and the State 
problems. 

I thank you for your information and the data that you have given 
us because we can put them to very good use, I think, in the debates 
which are about to take place. 

Thank you very much. I have no questions, but I will call on you 
if we need more help. 

Dr. Witu1s. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Morssz. The next witness will be L. A. Schertler, represent- 
ing the Electronic Teaching Laboratories. 


STATEMENT OF LEON A. SCHERTLER, REPRESENTING ELECTRONIC 
TEACHING LABORATORIES, INC. 


Mr. Scuertier. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Morse. We are very happy to have you with us. 

Mr. ScuertuerR. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

For purposes of the record, my name is Leon A. Schertler. I am 
associated with Electronic Teaching Laboratories, Inc., 5034 Wiscon- 
sin Avenue, Washington, D.C., as assistant to the president. 

Electronic Teaching Laboratories pioneered the application of mod- 
ern technology to education. We are established throughout the 
Umited States by some 55 representatives and our technical installa- 
tions are in over 56 countries. I might digress for a moment to say 
that these 55 representatives are in charge of some hundreds of 
dealers across the United States, and I have contacted most of them 
a they want to stand and be counted when the time comes on this 

ill. 

They are in favor of it. Weare in favor of it. Asan organization, 
we are dedicated to helping solve multiple problems of education 
challenging our public and private schools, colleges, and universities. 

The chairman of the board of directors is Maj. Gen. J. B. Medaris, 
U.S. Army (retired), who stated upon becoming chairman of the 
board: 

I believe the most important challenge to our Nation today is to reorient our 
school systems to the demands of the space age. To my way of thinking, that 
challenge is even greater than the tasks for which I was responsible while in 
the Regular Army. Education is the key to survival and progress in the world 
of the future, and I am proud that I am part of that great enterprise. 

Our educational advisory group consists of such well-known edu- 
cators as: Dr. Edward Teller, Dr. Joel Hildebrand, and Dr. Hans 
Mark of the University of California, Prof. Leon Dostert of George- 
town University, Dr. Winfred Lehmann of the University of Texas, 
Dr. John Carroll of the Graduate School of Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Gen. James McCormack, and Dr. George Valley, Jr., of the 
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Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and Dr. Henry Chauncey of 
the Educational Testing Service in Princeton. 

As an individual, I have been active in the field of education and 
training during the past dozen years, both in this country and abroad. 

As a father of five small children, I am vitally interested in the pro- 
gram and accomplishments of our educational system. 

I would like to testify in an area where we have had considerable 
experience in the development of new techniques. Although readily 
accepted by the teachers and school systems throughout the United 
States, the procurement and implementation of the techniques has 
been frustrated by lack of funds. 

We believe the following four major problem areas render urgency 
to the needs of the educational systems as the United States moves 
through the technological age: 

First, the rapid increase in population and its demands upon the 
overtaxed educational resources. 

Second, the need for the individual to possess more knowledge than 
ever before to keep pace in a technically oriented society. 

Third; the acute shortage of competent teachers as enrollment soars. 

Fourth, the increasing shortage of classrooms. 

The solution of these interrelated problems requires the application 
of modern techniques and technology that offer assurance of a substan- 
(ial increase in productivity. At the same time, the teachers could 
rightfully expect more rewards for their vitally important services. 

usiness and industry reward performances that. increase quality 
and quantity of products—education should not be an exception. 

We believe the logical approach is to exploit, if possible, develop- 
ment of modern technology to reinforce the classroom teacher. At the 
same time, we must avoid any attempt to make the teachers feel that 
they are being replaced. We must recognize that the teacher is the 
indispensable element in the educational process. We can provide the 
means to enable the teacher to spend 4 out of 5 hours in the classroom | 
where he is of maximum value instead of spending an equal amount of 
time handling administrative details or preparing for his next class. 

Our firm has the experience of organizing almost 200 educational 
projects. Over 50,000 students in foreign countries have matriculated 
annually under Electronic Teaching Laborataries programs for inten- 
sive studies of English. 

I might also say that these were federally sponsored programs undef 
the various mutual security programs. We are fully aware of what 
great. steps can be made in assisting eduaction and teachers. We are 
also aware that this accomplishment costs money. 

As a corporation, and as educators, we do not believe that anyone 
makes money who makes the making of money his fundamental objec- 
tive. Now that may bea silly thing to say to some people, but I believe 
the intelligence of this group is quite sufficient to understand what ! 
mean. To my mind, profit is the byproduct of rendering a needed 
service and if your attention and your purpose and your direction are 
toward the rendering of a service, the profit will come inevitably. 

For example, 2 years ago Electronic Teaching Laboratories under- 
took a research and development project in the field of speech pathol: 
ogy. At considerable cost and expenditure of time, the organization 

roduced technological] aids and materials to assist speech pathologists 
in this vital field. 
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Across the United States there was an immediate demand for this 
type of equipment by school systems, individual schools and teachers 
as they became aware of its existence. However, in far too many cases, 
they are prevented from procuring this equipment due to limited or 
nonexistent funds at the local level. 

I was extremely pleased to see in President Kennedy's message to 
Congress and in Senate bill 1021, the specific mention of speech correc- 
tion and related problems. I can assure you gentlemen that if funds 
for this equipment were now available, we could not produce equip- 
ment fast enough. 

I can also assure you that prior to the enactment of the National 
Defense Education Act, foreign language teachers in most schools 
throughout the country faced the same problem. Today, thanks to 
Federal assistance in a few limited fields, one being the teaching of 
foreign languages, a substantial number of secondary schools are now 
equipped with the proper course materials and technical aids, and the 
United States is well on the road to producing students with a high 
proficiency in foreign languages. 

I could go on for hours listing specific instances in which teachers 
are largely ineffective because of a lack of appropriate training aids. 
Each year many teachers spend many of their too few free hours 
ulorne and helping students where technological aids could be sub- 
stituted. 

We decry any approach to the application of modern technology 
to the field of education which has as its purpose or results in minimiz- 
ing the teacher’s importance. There is no substitute for the personal 
contact of the teacher, no substitute for the teacher’s philosophy in the 
business of adapting fact to use. 

Therefore, if we are really to attack the problem of educational pro- 
ductivity with modern technology, we must attack the first part of 
the problem—the training element—the placing on the students’ minds 
of the necessary background of fact—all of-the certainty that can be 
implanted upon which the teacher can begin to build. 

We cannot mechanize education. We can mechanize the training 
portion of it and it is well known that each experiment that has been 
honestly conducted has shown that the student can absorb more and 
can absorb faster if the process includes modern technology. 

Here is the real challenge in the productivity of education—that is, 
not useless gadgetry but a clean-cut approach to the solution of the 
problem of putting facts into mind or of putting skills into force. 

Many of the plans for technical aid to education come from teachers 
themselves. In this free enterprise system, we, along with many.other 
educationally supported groups are hand in hand ready to step in and 
assist. If the teachers and school facilities have adequate funds, we 
can rightfully expect great strides in the techniques of instruction. 

I would also like to comment briefly on the chairman’s statement of 
yesterday regarding the purity of the aid to education bill by allowing 
no extraneous items to be attached to the legislation. I concur in this 
need for clarity. 

However, I would call your attention to the broad economic by- 
produets of sound aid to education legislation. An article in the 
February 1961 issue of the Dun’s Review, entitled “Growth Markets 
of the 1960's—The Booming Education Market,” clearly depicts the 
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positive importance on our economy of the broad aid programs con- 
tained in Senate bill 1021. 

So confident are we that education can and must be improved, that 
our organization announced last week a plan for expansion of its 
production facilities. We are now in the process of establishing a 
new 300-employee plant in Hagerstown, Md., a chronically distressed 
labor area. 

I personally believe there will be progress in the field of education 
with or without legislation. However, without adequate funds, prog- 
ress must be exceedingly slow and haphazard. With adequate funds, 
teachers will be able to teach and we, along with many others, will be 
able to give them the type of support they deserve. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Morse. I just couldn’t agree with you more. I agree with 
the approach that you made. In the old days in the fields of speech 
pathology and psychology, when I think of the instruments we used 
then as compared with what you make available for the professor of 
speech pathology today, in just that short span of just a few years, I 
am thrilled by the testimony you gave today. 

I wish some way, somehow, we could translate an understanding 
into the heads of those who are going to have to pass judgment on the 
need for the kind of an aid program that you talked about here today. 

I sit here listening to you, and remembered my University of Wis- 
consin days when we thought we were making great strides when we 
made very practical uses of the dictaphone in the field of speech 
pathology. Then came the wire recorder, and then came the inten- 
sive use of the small movie camera. We didn’t have sound films then, 
but we did a pretty good job. We would use the movie and we used 
the dictaphone or the wire recorder and then came further progress 
in the field. 

I talked at one college recently which is working miracles in this 
field of speech pathology. It is just a little item in the whole gamut of 
education in which the contribution that you are talking about has so 
much to offer. 

I quite agree with you, that President. Kennedy very wisely, I think 
specifically mentioned this field of speech pathology as a good example 
ue what can be done in the kind of program that you were talking 
about. 

I would like to ask you, Mr. Schertler, do you feel that the defini- 
tions of school facilities and public facilities included on pages 18 
and 19 of S. 1021 are broad enough to include the equipment with 
which your organization is concerned ? 

Mr. Scuertier. In a sense. They are not as specific as in the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, of course, which spells out “facilities.” 
I have interpreted this personally, to definitely include the equipping 
of schools with proper classroom facilities, darkrooms for projection 
of film, the wiring facilities for language laboratories. 

We would like to feel that it would be interpreted as the actual pro- 
curement of equipments. I know that Senator Magnuson has a bill 
to provide television equipment to schools, I believe, across the coun- 
try or by States, which is specifically limited to educational television. 

We, in this particular field, realize that every day so mariy things 
are coming out that are worth while—many of them are not—that we 
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feel can help the schools. They can help the teachers over the next few 
years, which are going to be the crucial years until salaries are raised, 
and the people are coming back into the teaching profession; that 
teachers are going to need assistance in the form of the so-called teach- , 
ing machines. 

I have interpreted the legislation to cover technical aids and I 
should say that 1f they wish to do a research or study on the need in this 
field that it should include some of this material; however, we favor 
any legislation to build up the teaching facility. 

I think it should be included, yes. 

Senator Morsr. I am raising the question for two reasons: First, to 
make a legislative record history on the basis of the language which 
we find in the bill and, secondly, to direct a suggestion to the repre- 
sentatives of the Education, Welfare, and Health Department who are 
in the room. 

I would like to suggest to you, gentlemen, that you have a confer- 
ence among yourselves down at the Department to the end of advising 
this subcommittee whether or not you think this part. of the bill needs 
to be, in the first place, or should be, in the second place, clarified 
somewhat in order to leave no room for doubt as to whether or not 
these educational aids that Professor Schertler has been talking about 
this afternoon would be clearly covered. 

I have said, and I repeat again, I shall press for the bill in its 
present form. At the same time I shall be 1n frequent contact with 
you people in the Department because you represent the administra- 
tive level, for any clarification or modification of the bill which you 
think would strengthen the bill. So if you decide that it ought to be 
amended for clarification purposes please advise me and I will see 
that the amendment is offered. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Schertler. 

Mr. Scuertuer. Thank you. 

Senator Morse. The next witness will be-Mr. George Hecht, chair- 
man of the American Parents Committee, Inc. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE J. HECHT, CHAIRMAN OF THE AMERICAN 
PARENTS COMMITTEE, INC. 


Senator Morsg. Mr. Hecht, we are delighted to have you. 

Mr. Hecut. Thank you. 

Senator Morse. You may proceed in your own way. 

Mr. Hrecut. My name is George Hecht. I am chairman of the 
American Parents Committee and publisher of Parents’ magazine. 

I am pleased to have the opportunity to appear before you to ex- 
is my support in general of the “School Assistance Act of 1961.” 

think every Senator on this subcommittee must know that I have 
long been a supporter of the principle of Federal aid to education. 

e American Parents Committee and my own energy and re- 
sources, and many pages in Parents’ magazine have for many years 
been directed toward trying to get such legislation through Congress. 
I truly hope that the 1st session of the 87th Congress will finally fol- 
low the lead of the late Senator Robert Taft by enacting a law which 
will enable the Federal Government to provide basic support for 
elementary and secondary schools... | 
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I take particular pride in the leading role that the American Parents 
Committee and I were able to play in getting the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 through the Congress, through the House of 

« Representatives in particular. About my proudest possessions are six 
letters framed on my office wall from the top legislative executives 
of the National Education Association, the Council of Chief State 
School Officers, the American Personnel and Guidance Association, 
as well as from Senator Lister Hill and Representative Carl Elliott, 
which express appreciation of the leading role that my organization 
and I were able to play in getting this bill enacted. 

Important as was the passage of the National Defense Education 
Act, a bill to help elementary and high schools is even more vital. 
Virtually every Repabhean and Democratic Member of Congress 
recognizes, I am sure, that there are classroom shortages in every 
State of the Union and that many schools in the poorer States and 
some schools in the richer States cannot be adequately maintained 
with merely local and State funds. 

Federal funds must be provided, as has been definitely concluded 
in studies made by such private groups as the Committee on Economic 
Development and the Rockefeller Brothers Fund. 

I want to record my personal support and the support of the Amer- 
ican Parents Committee of title I of the pending bill for the following 
reasons : 

1. Federal aid to education is one of the Nation’s greatest needs. I 
shall not consume the time of this subcommittee by repeating the fig- 
ures which you have already heard from official witnesses. As a 
magazine publisher, I often hear from parents. Those messages echo 
over and over what we all know; viz, that there is a woeful shortage 
of good teachers and, in many communities, a great shortage of class- 
room space. 

It is literally a crying shame that in a country so advanced and so 
prosperous that thousands and thousands of children must be limited 
to half-day sessions. Millions of others must be squeezed into bulging 
classrooms where overworked teachers cannot possibly do an adequate 
and effective job. 

As a businessman, and I emphasize that I am a businessman, not a 
professional educator, I firmly believe that the future of this country 
and its influence on the world of tomorrow hinges almost entirely on 
the kind of educational opportunities we give today’s children. Asa 
businessman, I am equally firm in the belief that our whole educational 
effort will fall far short unless support of public education from the 
Federal Government is forthcoming. 

2. Federal assistance must be equalized. I am in favor of the sec- 
tions of the pending bill which spell out a variable ‘formula under 
which extra help will go to the States which need it most. You have 
before you the statistics which show that some States are already 
making an effort equal to that made by the richest States. Their 
effort is still not great enough because of inadequate State resources. 
The equalization formula in this bill is a well tested formula and 
should work just as well in education as in the other programs of 
Federal aid. 

3. I believe the effort index in section 106 of the bill is necessary 
and desirable. Any State which relaxes its efforts because of any 
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Federal aid program deserves to be penalized; and as I understand it, 
the pending bill would reduce the allotment to a State if that State 
should relax its own internal support of its schools. 

4. I like the provisions of the bill which require that funds should 
go to the States to be handled and treated thereafter as State funds 
for the accomplishment of the purposes set forth in the bill. 

As I have said many times, publicly, Federal control of education 
is something which should never be permitted. This bill precludes 
and prevents any such possibility. How can any opponent of this 
bill possibly say that it would result in Federal control. To use this 
excuse for opposing this vital and necessary support to education is, 
to me, a hazy smokescreen to hide deeper aa more deep-seated reasons 
for opposition. 

Having said all of this, I want to express one regret. I think this 
bill provides too little financial support. I note that the allotment to 
many States will run far below that provided by bills which were 
considered by the 86th Congress. I hope the authorizations in this 
bill will be increased. 

My next plea is for quick action. It is already too late. Year 
after year, efforts toward Federal support for education have been 
blocked, beaten, and defeated by one tactic or another. With oe 
leadership in the White House and with the strong support whic 
exists in both the House and Senate, we simply must pass a Federal aid 
to education bill this session. 

But in conclusion, gentlemen, I must be honest. in saying that I, for 
one, shall not say, “It must be all or nothing.” If this entire bill can- 
not be passed, I urge the passage of the least controversial part of it. 
That part would, Tassie. be assistance for school construction. I 
should like to say publicly that I shall not stand by idly and see the 
whole bill defeated just because certain provisions of it cannot pass 
both Houses. I would much, much rather have a big Federal aid 
for school construction bill passed than no bill at all. 

Thank you. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Hecht, don’t thank me. I want to thank you 
for this closely, well-reasoned, cogent argument that you have pre- 
sented to this subcommittee this afternoon. I cannot quarrel with any 
part of it and do not quarrel with any part. 

I will do the best I can to get the bill in its present form passed, 
but if we can’t get that we will get what we can. But 1 don’t 
want that to be interpreted by the press of any feeling of any pes- 
simism on my part. 

If we can get more statements such as we have already had I think 
we will get a good bill passed. If I am not mistaken, you were a 
great assistance a year ago in our juvenile delinquency legislation, 
and were of great assistance to my distinguished colleague over on 
the House side, Mrs. Edith Green. While I have you here I want to 
thank you for that. 

Mr. Hecut. Thank you very much. 

Senator Morsr. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness will be Mr. K. Brantley Watson, of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 
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(The prepared statement of Dr. K. Brantley Watson follows :) 


STATEMENT OF DR. K. BRANTLEY WATSON, CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF Dr. K. BRANTLEY WATSON FOB THE CHAMBER 01 
COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


I am K. Brantley Watson, vice president in charge of human relations, Mc- 
Cormick & Co., Baltimore, Md. I have been a member of the Education Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States for 6 years. 

Since I am presenting the national chamber’s views, I believe that I should 
establish the fact that I have had extensive graduate training and experience 
in the field of education, and that I taught in the field of psychology at Duke 
University for 12 years and was director of that university’s bureau of testing 
and guidance for several years. Later I became vice president in charge of per- 
sonnel for the Federal Reserve bank in Richmond before undertaking my present 
work in human relations with McCormick & Co. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States represents the business think- 
ing of more than 3,600 chambers of commerce and trade associations. In the 
field of education, it has stimulated the creation of committees on education 
in 2,200 local and State chambers of commerce whose primary objective is the 
improvement of schools at the local level. Delegates from these local and State 
organizations by unanimous vote at their annual meeting in 1960 created the 
policies on education of the national chamber. These policies, reaffirmed as 
recently as February 24-25 by action of the national chamber’s board of direc- 
tors, state clearly the chamber’s belief that public education is and should con- 
tinue to be a State and local responsibility. It is our belief that the intrusion 
of Federal support and consequent control into the discharge of this responsi- 
bility is unwarranted. Furthermore, it would be contradictory to the principles 
of our democratic processes and could well lead to a nationalized school system 
which is the antithesis of our American approach to education which has pro- 
duced the highest educational level of any nation in history. 

The businessman claims a share in the progress this country has made in edu- 
cation. He long ago recognized the imperative necessity for creating ever- 
greater educational opportunities for all the people. He has a vested interest 
in that his success depends upon both the competence of his employees and the 
appreciation of his consumers. Both human ability and appreciation are re- 
fined through education, thus creating the basis for more business, more jobs, 
higher wages, and a higher standard of living. 

Aware that he is only a part-of this upward spiral so basic in the continuing 
progress of our society, the businessman has traditionally given his support to 
the educational objectives of his State and his community. Through the cham- 
ber of commerce in his locality he has given liberaly in time, money, leadership, 
knowledge, and personal sacrifice to assure himself that the future citizens of 
this country—his future employees and consumers—will want and be ready for 
ever-higher living standards. 

Through organized chamber activities he has contributed to and participated 
in such events as teacher recognition programs and career guidance programs 
for students. He has visited and explored means of solving the problems of the 
schools in education-business day programs. He has sponsored over 3,000 
buSiness-education day programs illustrating our economic system at work. 
He has served on or with his local and State school boards to plan the expansion 
and improvement of recent decades. 

The chamber of commerce and the business community are proud of the effort 
to build better understanding of the value of education. We will continue to 
stimulate business-education cooperation. We shall do so because we believe 
education is the root of our ability to maintain our freedom. We know that 
people are the source of decisions that preserve man’s freedom. When the 
people make the proper decisions attuned to the increasing complexities of society, 
they will understand the value of continuing education and they will voluntarily 
‘make decisions which will direct the best course for education in their com- 
munity. Forcing decisions on local education from a central bureaucracy is 
contradictory to the practice of freedom and inconsistent with the American 
approach to education. Our system has advanced because it reflected diverse 
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Sur and yet a common acceptance of responsibility by many citizens for 
education. 

This pluralistic concept of decisionmaking identifies the unique basis of 
American education. It is unlike and not subject to the hazards of centralized 
standardization of education as practiced in Europe. History shows that such 
centralized Systems of education become easy instruments for indoctrination 
which can be exploited by political demagogs. 

In the chamber’s view, Federal subsidies mean Federal decisions about school 
problems which should be left to the States or their communities to make. 
Proposals as comprehensive as those before this committee, especially those 
providing grants such as in S. 8 and in title I of S. 1021, are thus a retrogression 
toward centralized planning at a time when our State systems, uniquely cast in 
the image of maximum diversity and free enterprise, are enjoying a more rapid 
acceleration than at any time in our history. Never before have our people 
been more alert to technological and economic progress. Never have they 
shown more interest in education and its essential importance. 

In quantitative terms, the expansion and improvement in our educational 
system during the last decade through State and local responsibility are un- 
precedented. Over 47 million persons, more than one-fourth of the Nation, now 
participate in full-time formal education. Ninety-nine percent of the children 
aged 6 to 15 and almost 85 percent of those aged 16 and 17 are enrolled in school. 
One-third of our young people enter college; two-thirds of those who enter 
graduate. One and a half million high school diplomas and a half million 
college degrees are awarded each year. No nation on earth ever did, does now, 
or has a reasonable prospect to approach these achievements. 

School expansion required by the baby boom of World War II has been met 
effectively by State and community action. In the last decade, the number of 
teachers employed and the number of classrooms in use have increased faster 
than enrollment. While school enrollment increased by 48 percent since 1950, 
the total number of classrooms available increased by 60 percent. They are 
taught in smaller groups by better trained teachers, whose number increased 
by 51 percent. The certification requirements for teachers have shown a 
significant rise. Every State in the Union now requires a bachelor’s degree or 
better as a qualification for teaching in high school. All but eight States require 
a college degree for teaching in the elementary school. In 1950, only 17 States 
required 4 years of college for beginning teachers. 

Average annual salaries of the instructional staff rose in proportion to quality: 
From $3.126 in 1950-51, they are estimated to reach $5,389 this year, an increase 
of over 72 percent. ; 

These records are only part of the phenomenal advancement this Nation has 
enjoyed in education—without Federal direction, The people at the local level 
on whom the power of decision has rested have had the wisdom to give the 
priority to education which it deserved. Neither should we write off these ac- 
complishments as matters of the past because they augur for an even better 
future. The new record in school-bond approvals in the year 1960 is an indi- 
cation that school-bond sales will continue at a high rate justifying the assump- 
tion that there will be a greater rate of classroom construction and larger out- 
lays per pupil in the years ahead. As we enter an era wherein education 
will enjoy an even higher priority than it has in the past decade, we are en-*‘ 
couraged by the momentum of progress shown by the inclining wave of statis- 
tics on which we are riding with our citizen-determined commitment to edu- 
cation. Instructional staff rose to 1,455,000 is 1959-60 from 962,000 in 1949-50. 
In terms of increase in numbers and monthly earnings, education led all other 
categories of State and local government employees. Teacher-pupil ratio ne- 
tually improved while student enrollment increased by 15 million. In 1949-50, 
each teacher taught an average of 26 pupils, but only 25 pupils in 1959-60. In 
Secondary schools the record was even better. The teacher-punil ratio dronped 
from a high of 27.2 to 1 in 1937-88 to only 22.7 to 1 in 1958-59. Expenditures 
per pupil are estimated at $390 this vear while in 1950-61 expenditures per pupil 
in average daily attendance amounted to $224 annually. 

In just 1 year (1959-60) students meeting requirements for certification to 
teach rose as follows: 


Elementary___--------_-__-_---____________---- Up 1.6 percent to 52.567 in 1980. 
Hieh school__._------------_---- Up 12.4 percent to 80.485 in 1960. 
Mathematics______--------------------------- Un 31.9 pergent to 5.650 in 1960. 
NClONCGeoccte te ye ere hak Up 26.4 percent to 7.797 in 1960. 


Foreign language_______.____--_--___________. Up 21.1 percent to 2,200 in 1960. 
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In 1959-60, Americans 25 years of age and older averaged 11 years of education 
compared with 9.3 years in 1950 and 8.4 years in 1940. Illiteracy dropped to 
only 2.2 percent of the population in the last year. 

These facts are conclusive proof that people can and will provide for greater 
quality and quantity education as the needs demand. They also show that satis- 
fying our educational needs will be much more easily accomplished in the next 
decade than was the case in the fifties. 

Enrollments since the bulge brought on by the baby boom of World War II 
were at a rate of growth approximating 5 percent while the rate of economic 
growth was 3 to 4 percent. The situation will reverse in the decade of the 
sixties wherein enrollments will drop to a rate of growth slightly above 2 per- 
cent while the rate of economic growth will at least continue at the same rate of 
3 to 4 percent. 

In the first instance, maintenance of school expenditure levels which existed 
before the enrollment growth meant that a higher percentage of national income 
had to be earmarked for school revenues. As indicated by the statistics just 
cited, levels were not only maintained, but surpassed during this period of de- 
mand through State and local taxation. In the 1960’s, when economic growth 
will exceed enrollment growth, even continuation of the present high levels of 
school revenue through State and local treasuries cannot only maintain but 
improve standards of education. 

‘Moreover, on the horizon are exciting dividends from the experimentation in 
education which the public interest has encouraged since World War II. Cur- 
rent innovations in the improvement of instruction, if accepted, can spread the 
value of a good teacher over many more students. Increased teacher efficiency 
through team-teaching methods, the use of educational television, refinements in 
guidance counseling and improved laboratory techniques in science and lan- 
guage instruction will afford teachers the opportunity to concentrate on their 
professional specialties while clerical and administrative duties are assigned to 
personnel qualified to assume the nonteaching responsibilities. 

Trends of this nature plus the progress within the States to consolidate and 
reorganize small school districts into more efficient units promise to make it 
easier to provide education of higher qualities financed within the existing 
framework of resources at the community and State level. 

These improvements in organization and instruction methods are the key 
to quality in education through more efficient use of facilities, personnel, and 
funds. Herein lies the futility and the dilemma of Federal action. The 
fundamental improvements in the efficiency and effectiveness of our schools 
can be achieved either through voluntary acceptance and local support, or by 
the compusion of Federal directives. Advocates of Federal intervention in 
education believe it is too late for local freedom of action; that expert au- 
thority must be given the power to speed up the evolutionary process. While 
they may rationalize this resort to Federal direction on other grounds, they 
are in reality convinced that State and local autonomy in education is a risk 
we can no longer afford to take; that we must move toward a nationalized 
school system, standardized as to method, content and organization. 

If the Congress authorizes general Federal support for all State school 
systems, it must understand that it is confirming this judgment of some 
professional educators. Such congressional! action will not merely be a matter 
of authorizing funds for one or more of the general needs of education; it 
will be the beginning of the end of local responsibility based on community 
understanding and belief in ‘‘our local schools.” 

While the present Congress may deny most sincerely any intention of Fed- 
eral “takeover” in education, subsequent Congresses will find that both more 
Federal money and more Federal direction are necessary—and the precedent 
and the mechanism—a Federal bureaucracy—will already exist to move on 
toward greater centralizing of responsibility in Washington. While this, too, 
will fail to resolve the many complex problems of education, the local apathy 
or tax-impoverishment brought on by Federal usurpation of responsibility will 
leave no recourse but to go on over further in Federal direction of the cause 
of education. 

As in today’s subsidy-surplus farm problem, everyone will be disturbed, if 
not appalled, by the extravagant waste and misuse of the Nation’s resources, 
but there will be no turning back to personal responsibility and free market 
determination of priority. Federal “takeover” is a one-way street and Parkin- 
son’s laws will prevail—only here we deal with people instead of farm crops. 

The chamber therefore urges the Congress not to turn this corner and set 
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the course of American education down this one-way street. There is no 
demonstrated emergency to justify it; and there is no wisdom in Washington 
to match the collective efforts of the States to meet diverse conditions of our 
many school systems. 

State and local financing has been and will be available to provide what 
the people of each State believe to be the right or best approach to their 
different school problems. The fact that professional experts disagree, or may 
believe the State-local process to slow, should not becloud the issue faced by 
the Congress. That issue is the control, the decisionmaking about the priority 
in and between construction, methods, personnel, organization in and between 
education and other socioeconomic demands. The basic meaning of a “free” 
society is that the people set such priorities based on their own definitions and 
decisions; and that no central agency has the power to make such decisions 
and use the power of the Federal purse to enforce them. The bills before this 
committee establish the latter course of action as the future way of deter- 
mining how education is to be financed in this country and what aspects of 
education shall have priority. 

The chamber of commerce and the business community are strong supporters 
of improvements leading to higher quality and more efficiency in education. 
Local and State chambers have demonstrated overwhelming support of school 
issues designed to improve the quality of education in communities throughout 
the country. Only last spring, we conducted a survey of 663 communities in 
which it was shown that local chamber support of local school issues were not 
only significant but a vital factor in influencing the voters in the local com- 
munity to accept proposals for better schools for their children. The survey 
asked local chamber officials to report what position their chambers took on 
local school issues—proposals for higher taxes, bond issues, higher teacher 
salaries, and district reorganization and consolidation. Of 1,573 proposals 
reported in the survey, 1,184 or more than 75 percent won local chamber support. 
The local chamber was neutral on 353 issues and opposed only 36. A total of 
1.272 proposals were passed, a figure only slightly above the number which the 
chambers supported. 

In light of the massive evidence that exists to the contrary, it is hard to 
believe that any emergency has been demonstrated to exist which would justify 
Federal intervention into the support of our schools. The U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion with the support of research from the National Education Association has 
issued figures that show the teacher-pupil ratio is lower than it was 10 years 
ago. Itis a fact that over one-half of the children in school today are attending 
in classrooms which were built since World War II—almost as many new ones 
as were in existence in 1946. The following is a-graphic presentation of the 
number of classrooms built in each year since World War I. It shows that class- 
rooms built since 1946 will be an estimated total of 755,100. 
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This is proof that indictment of voluntary local effort in the building of 
schools is grossly unjust and a pure fiction when matched against the record. 

We believe that the pretense of an emergency in school housing is based upon 
faulty conclusions from accounts of half-day or double sessions involving a 
small number of students. Figures on these are very misleading when pre 
sented without analysis. For example, the U.S. Office of Education reported 
156,840 secondary school pupils were on double sessions in 1958-59. Analysis of 
the distribution of these pupils revealed that nearly a third of them were located 
in New York State and another 11,000 were in Connecticut—two of the so-called 
wealthy States. This example underscores our contention that in most in- 
stances the crowding which exists occurs in growing suburban areas where 
classroom shortages are not a matter of poverty but an inability to predict 
the rate at which a community will populate as the local economy expands. 

The number of children has been increasing rapidly in high-income States and 
little if any in low-income States. Almost three-fifths of the national increase 
in school enrollment between 1955 and 1970 is projected to take place in the 12 
wealthiest States, only 5 percent in the 12 States at the bottom of the income 
scale. Thus most of the school load occurs where the taxable wealth and income 
are. A recent report of the Bureau of the Census (P-25 No. 194) showed sub- 
stantial gains in the number of children under 5 between 1950 and 1957 in the 
high-income States and losses in such States as Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, etc. Certain areas in California, although they have 
money committed to schools already under construction, report classroom short- 
ages because the bricks and mortar cannot be put in place as fast as enrollment 
changes. Significantly all 3 of the States mentioned, plus 14 others, are among 
the wealthy States which will be carrying the load in the proportion of Federal 
income taxes they will contribute toward the cost of the programs such as those 
proposed under title I of S. 1021. Our analyses of these costs for each of the 
proposed 3 years of S. 1021 appear on the next three pages. 
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TABLE 30.—How States would fare during fiscal 1962 under the administration’s 
proposed “School Assistance Act of 1961” for public school construction and 


teachers’ salaries, S. 1021-H.R. 4970 


Federal allot- | Estimated tax- 
State ment payments 
AlaDaia. ooo Secs scosseesecs sence decceseucs $19, 691, 692 $6, 530, 000 
Alaska. soccer. 555, 730, 000 
AYViZ0ONG: 222222222 ps ccesteeedee ca ceccuss<s 6, 260, 276 3, 800, 000 
Arkansas.........-...-------------------- , 538, 844 3, 130, 000 
California... -- 3.2 ose 2 ee sss ce: 52, 733, 321 72, 990, 000 
Colorad0: 2202 sce cece noe sce ce disc t ed 7, 157, 176 6, 260, 000 
Conneoticut.........-....---------2- ee 600, 600 14, 450, 000 
Delaware. ..---.-.-----.----------.------ 1, 155, 000 3, 730, 000 
Florida: 2222202222222 cock be cect escee 19, 120, 968 16, 720, 000 
Georgia... 2.2. oc52 foes ee eee teowe ees 22, 014, 247 8, 860, 000 
Hawaill: 3-02 cc2os oi ees ts See 3, 121, 256 2, 000, 000 
Wah: so coss occ tee hee eco se2 3, 760, 723 1, 800, 000 
Wlinois: 22 2cs2sve ccc le ccc set dccusoee duc 23, 310, 000 47, 750, 000 
Indiana..__.-------.-.----- eee ee 16, 956, 529 15, 180, 000 
OWO2o22252 4 we lece sek sosedo eget 11, 280, 457 7, 920, 000 
putes ete se mieten Aes aS 9, 445, 918 6, 390, 000 
Kentucky.___-.----.22--- 20-2 14, 583, 887 6, 990, 000 
Louisiana. ...__.22.22 eee 15, 034, 329 7, 920, 000 
Maite: 22222-26522... 2 22S ez eewce ee 4, 125, 926 2, 860, 000 
Nipryland...- oct wa loca ese cot 8, 976, 670 12, 790, 000 
Massachusetts. ......_....-..------------ 11, 790, 000 23, 110, 000 
Michigan. -...-..--2..------ 22 ee- 27, 070, 253 29, 770, 000 
Minnesota. ._.....-..---.-- eee 13, 062, 937 10, 720, 000 
NIISSISSIDDI: = apes0t5 eiacenecenscescuse cs 14, 687, 634 3, 000, 000 
Missouri: 3c soce- ooo w ec se cessecek co sees 12, 246, 808 15, 250, 000 
Montana.-2.ccsc2s55e2 sect cout Soces seuss 2, 919, 012 1, 860, 000 
Nebraska. -..-------.--..-------2 eee 5, 321, 259 4, 200, 000 
Nevada. .-.--.---.------------2---------- 952, 274 1, 400, 000 
New Hampshire. .._.....-...-.-------.-- 1, 734, 218 2, 200, 000 
New Jersey..-.--.----------.------------ 14, 400, 000 28, 970, 000 
New Mexico. .......--------.----.------- 5, 275, 194 2, 460, 000 
New York.¢ 22ec5 erect cctte ects cek 37, 650, 000 91, 110, 000 
North Carolina. __.__..-_-.--...-.------ 27, 905, 485 9, 190, 000 
North Dakota.............----.-..------- 3, 100, 067 1, 270, 000 
OO 22222022 eis ba Sess Doct e eden 28, 735, 988 38, 490, 000 
Oklahoma....-..-.....--..----------.---- 11, 951, 838 6, 190, 000 
OPGQON 22 ee oecn se oLeceecdec ccc b eset les 7, 095, 843 6, 330, 000 
Pennsylvania. .......---.-.----.------.-- 26, 880, 000 46, 290, 000 
Rhode Island. ....-...-.----------------- 1, 800, 000 3, 530, 000 
South Carolina..........-.....-.--.-..--- 15, 228, 456 4, 060, 000 
South Dakota. ..._..._-.-----.---.------- 3, 262, 057 1, 330, 000 
Tennessee: 2.3.55 od oo ced Yon secs 19, 542, 885 7, 930, 000 
NY) <a ea 40, 262, 707 28, 840, 000 
Utahes:n2oscesccbco si ce cc ccseccecéscsieccs 5, 778, 627 2, 400, 000 
Vermont: .<.-oss- cece selec cess cceed 1, 459, 990 1, 130, 000 
Virginia. 220i Jock cte ser ocesb cece wciees 17, 846, 093 11, 320, 000 
Washington _...-...---_.---------.-.---- 11, 408, 373 10, 860, 000 
West Virginia._.............------.------ 10, 658, 865 4, 530, 000 
Wi£SCONSID: 2sc222 c- occ sccc cosas cites cece ss 11, 615, 012 13, 790, 000 
WYOMING: . 0. 2202s ccccc tcc hccceaccce tase , 5Al, 357 1,070, 000 
District of Columbia, Guam, Puerto 
Rico, and Virgin Islands. ._....-..----- 16, 394, 549 4, 600, 000 
Totals oslo eee eles 666, 000, 000 666, 000, 000 


Net “aid” 
received from | paid to other 


Net “‘aid” 


other States States 
$13, 161,692 |... 2 8. 
eee ewes $175, 000 
2, 460, 276 |_---.2- 88. 
7, 408, 844 J.-2.--- 2228. 
ee ers a, 256, 679 
897,176 |_-.-------._.. 
ee Fae Sener 7, 850, 000 
evo testes sasca 2, 575, 000 
400, 968 |-.--.----2 2-8. 
13, 154, 247 |--- 228. 
1, 121, 256 |..-----_- __.. 
1, 960, 723 |.----.------.. 
Stususegseeees, 24, 440, 000 
1, 776, 529 |__--.--____... 
3, 360, 457 j_--.------ 2-2 
3,055, 918 |..-...-. 88. 
7, 593, 887 |...-----.----- 
7,114,329 |_---- eee. 
1, » 926 | --.-- el e 
sevtiivcecachccee 3, 813, 330 
avecusssetlweece 11, 320, 000 
stirs uewesoesoe 2, 699, 747 
2, 342, 987 |... -__--. 
11, 687, 634 |-.-.-.--- 2 2e. 
aot eae Ses 3, 003, 192 
1,059, 012 {.-...--..--.--. 
1, 121, 259 |_---- 22 eee. 
Soe Aen 447, 726 
BS ee eee 465, 742 
Deemecsaetecesiek 14, 570, 000 
2, 815, 194 |_...-_.---..-. 
eoteeeui eee 53, 460, 000 
18, 715, 485 |..........--.. 
1, 830, 067 |_-...-...---... 
pevestecsce eos? 0, 754, 012 
§, 761, 838 |_.....-..----- 
65, 843 |........------ 
itistetebre cusieh ¢ 19, 410, 000 
Seecteeecete Sea 1, 730, 000 
11, 168, 456 |....-.---.---- 
1, 932, 057 |--...--------- 
11, 612, 885 |_-..._...-.--- 
11, 422, 707 |.-------.----- 
3, 378, 627 |.....--------- 
329, 990 |....-.--.----- 
6, 526,093 |......-.._.--- 
§48, 373 ]_....-..-...-- 
6, 128, 865 }_...-...------ 
eset Sneha 2, 174, 988 
471, 357 |..........---- 
1], 704, 549 |.__..-...----- 


Source of data: Col. 1, Office of Education, U.S. De 


columns computed by Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
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TaBLE 31.—How States would fare during fiscal year 1963 under the administra- 
tion’s proposed “School Assistance Act of 1961” for school construction and 
teachers’ salaries 


Federal allot- | Estimated tax- Net ‘‘aid’’ Net ‘‘aid’’ 
State ment payments received from | paid to other 
other States States 
AlabaMs2-.. 222. soz esc45-5 ce celts wees $22, 583, 245 $7, 510, 000 $15, 073, 245 |.-......-.-.-. 
AlOSKG ooo 52 oo So se see ete sch ceesceckeece 645, 000 840, 000 |_...-.-. 2.2. -. $195, 000 
APIZONG ic ccsesesc ck cssccccecesecccocceses 7, 619, 234 4, 370, 000 3, 249, 234 |_...-......... 
ArkKuNnSaSso22555---5 sss. ceshseesscteosse 11, 874, 871 3, 600, 000 8, 274, 87] |_...-.......-. 
California..........-.-.-.-.-.---.---2---- 64, 313, 909 83, 950, 000 |.._...---------- 19, 636, 091 
Colorado........------.-------------.-2-- 8, 603, 311 7, 200, 000 1.403, $11s ececes ee. 
Connecticut.........-.----.-.------------ 6, 960, 000 16, 620, 000 [..-...-.---.-..- 9, 660, 000 
Delaware :s:-.25-o-.cesbsecsccelccceesceetce 1, 215, 000 4,200,000 |...._.-..-..-.-. 3, 075, 000 
Florida :.23..3..csce steve cece ce cseceZeee 2a, 494, 752 19, 230, 000 4, 264, 752 |......-.-.---. 
Georeid=c2i~'s 2 Es csc eect eee 25, 488, 608 10, 190, 000 15, 298, 608 j_-.....--.---. 
Hawalis-.ensrsct kee eect tte 3, 711, 812 2, 300, 000 1, 411, 812 |... 2 
Idsho____-----.....-.-. Hezarkiedosa tes sce 4, 339, 997 2, 070, 000 2, 269, 997 |..-.-.-----.-. 
NlinOiS 232 .o2es 225 42222455522-ses0es55252 2A, 000 54, 920, 000 |_-.....---------- 30, 860, 000 
Indiana: .2 5252.25 4ecc.cotece cc cte lec 19, 671, 096 17, 460, 000 2,211; 096) Psecotcuwesk ss 
TOW8ssdss sees secee ck ooecsc se etescleee Se 13, 016, 980 9, 110, 000 3, 906, 980 |. .--2 2-2 
KanS0S.-o202o.ncSsdcecsccetsecelecestee 11, 033, 685 7, 350, 000 3, 683, 685 |_.-...-.-.--.- 
Kentucky.-.-....----.--.------.-.------_- 16, 638, 833 8, 040, 000 8, 598, 833 |.......222 22. 
LOuISI8@N 622 cece lescccocessececcse este 17, 525, 995 9, 120, 000 8, 405, 995 |-.-.---.-..... 
Nl@ine® <.20-454cevecececes oi Sete ecw e ees 4, 750, 050 3, 290, 000 1, 460, 050 |..-.-...---.-- 
Marylatidzjc<2 0.62.22 (i ecceccccee 2 10, 773, 691 14, 710, 000 j--....-.---.-... 3, 936, 309 
Massachusetts. ....----.-----.----------- 12, 090, 000 26, 580, 000 j..-..-...-..-.-. 14, 490, 000 
Michigan. .._...--...-.-...-.---2-------- 32, 079, 528 34, 240, 000 |-...-.------_--- 2, 160, 472 
Minnesota...c2 5 osc csccee occa dccs cece 15, 270, 830 12, 330, 000 2, 940, 830 |..--2. 28 
Mississippi.........-.........-...------_- 16, 255, 415 3, 450, 000 12, 805, 415 |..----....-._- 
MIUSSOUPI; 32-22-2062 20 cccoleccce cet ecw ces 14, 064, 931 17,540, 000 |e .258 3. sss 3, 475, 069 
Montana. 3274. 2s. .sios- cue ee seen ee 3, 419. 626 2, 140, 000 1, 279, 626 |---.-.-...- 22. 
Nebrask6: isc tccccosense debi ceo deseose 6, 129, 038 4, 830, 000 1, 209, 038 J-.--2 22 lee 
NOVAUBS docccc cs bie els Pe Sec ce Se leacs 1, 174, 979 1,610,000 |-.----.. 2-2-2. 435, 021 
New Hampshire..........-.-.------.---- 2, 035, 633 2, 530, 000 |---------------- 404, 367 
New Jers@ Ye .cccsesecloccce cl escusleces 14, 985, 000 33, 320, 000 |--...---.------- 18, 335, 000 
New Mexico. .....----------------------- 6, 263, 277 2, 830, 000 3, 483, 277 |... 
New York. ._...-.----..------.---------- 38, 715, 000 104, 790, 000 |------..----..-- 66, 075, 000 
North Carolina. _.......-......--.------. 32, 093, 440 10, 570, 000 21, 523, 440 |......-.--.-.- 
North Dakota.......-....-_--.-.-.-------- 3, 558, 869 1, 460, 000 , 088, 869 |... ee 
One suet ee ee oes Ee vee 33, 879, 936 44, 270, 000 |_-.-.--.--.--_-.- 10, 390, 064 
Oklahoma._-__......-...-..---------.------ 13, 723, 715 7, 120, 000 6, 603, 715 }-.--.-.-.-2-.. 
Oregon: ; . = c22 22s cece ee see 8, 356, 592 7, 280, 000 1,076, 592 |... 22... 
Pennsylvania...........-.--------------- 30, 986, 280 53, 240, 000 |----..---------- 22, 253, 720 
Rhode Island_....._...-..-.--------2.---- 1, 845, 000 4,060, 000 j--.....--------- 2, 215, 000 
South Carolina...____...--.----------.8- 17, 537, 616 4, 670, 000 12, 867,616 |..-... 22-2 __ 
South Dakota._............-.----.------- 3, 796, 681 1, 530, 000 2, 266, 681 |...-.--2--- 22. 
ennessee@.....--. 2-2 ene 22, 526, 242 9, 110, 000 13, 416, 242 |-..2 2 2 ele 
TT OXBS vows do stat ck tacks eck oeck@ecabecs 47, 368, 850 33, 170, 000 14, 198, 850 j-..--2- eee 
Utah. 220222 fence tees gee 6, 725, 922 2, 760, 000 3, 965, 922 |... 
Vermont. 2.00252. ees ee ce ke 1, 638, 770 1, 300, 000 338, 770 |...---- eee 
Nirginia <2. .2cc ccc ccc coe cae 20, 821, 009 13, 020, 000 7, 801,009 |.-......____.. 
Washington..._.....-.._--._---_----------- 13, 486, 454 12, 490, 000 996, 454 |... 
West Virginia......-......-...-2 2-8. 12, 110, 817 5, 210, 000 6, 900, 817 j..-2- 2 
Wisconsin.___...........-_-_---.-----.----- 13, 630, 448 15, 860, 000 |-...-..----.-..- 2, 229, 542 
Wyoming. .___...----..------------------ 1, 803, 631 1, 230, 000 673, 631 |... 222. 
District of Columbia, Guam, Puerto 
Rico, and Virgin Islands.............-.- 19, 306, 402 5, 290, 000 14, 016, 402 |.-.-....2.2-_- 
Total «052266 dee hseetescbvcecessce 766, 000, 000 766, 000, 000 j.-.----------.--]--- ee 


Source of Data: Col. 1, Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Other 
columns computed by Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
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TABLE 32.—How States would fare during fiscal year 1964 under the administra- 


tion’s proposed “School Assistance Act of 1961” for school construction and 
teachers’ salaries 


Federal allot- | Estimated tax- Net ‘‘aid’’ Net “‘aid”’ 


State ment payments received from | paid to other 
other States States 
Al@DaM an coe ee ences oes eee eekeeee $25, 327, 454 $8, 490, 000 $16, 837, 454 |. -.. 222. 
AlaS\8. 227 2.c-222cec5 tees eee 750, 000 000: asc eso 8 ne $200, 000 
ATIFONG 222s 2- ste tse so cee foods 9, 043, 884 4, 940, 000 4, 103, 884 |... 
AATKansSas- 2.25% 552 See ss at ote veo 13, 101, 790 4, 070, 000 9, 031, 790 |_..2-2--- 88. 
California. ._.._...-......2..- 2222.22 8k. 76, 414, 133 94, 910,000 }.._.-...--...... 18, 495, 867 
Colorado.__........--.--.-- MeleteSesacacs 10, 074, 516 2, 140, 000 1, 934, 516 [2 - 
Connecticut_........-.-...-.-.._.-...---- 7, 305, 000 18, 790, 000 |.....--. 2-22. 11, 485, 000 
Delaware_....-..---.-.---.-----.-.------ 1, 290, 000 4, 859, 000 |._....--_-.----- 3, 560, 000 
Plorids22-2-264 2223 3502 een ob ode koe 28, 120, 464 21, 740, 000 6, 380, 464 |... 
Georgia. ..._-.-----_ 2.22222 2 28, 859, 731 11, 520, 000 17, 339,731. |oc-.2<c.2-. 2. 
Hawali.- oc ocsccccc cscs ee ee 4, 285, 832 2, 690, 000 1, 685, 832 |... 
Tdahos.:224 scsi 2c 3 este dosh sou ack 4, 872, 383 2, 340, 000 2, 532, 393 |_...-.---._--. 
MMinois.o.2s.b cee. eres ood cae 24, 780, 000 62, 090, 000 }_-_.. 2-22. 37, 310, 000 
Indians: 322226: 22 oooh cs cee eek osteo 22. 317, 020 19, 740, 000 2, 577, 020 j_--.---2 2 _e. 
WOWS222° §s ce secctoasie Seca leet 14, 680, 475 10, 300, 000 4,389, 475 [_.--- ee 
Kansas._.-..-----.--. Lae nae cow eme se 12, 613, 723 8, 310, 000 4, 303, 723 |_..--.-.-- 
Kentneky....-..-...-------22 eee 18, 558, 615 9, 690, 000 9, 468, 615 J... 
Louisiana. 2.2 2222 ooo fee se seen ck ead 19, 997, 176 10, 300, 000 9, 697,176 }_.-2. 2-228. 
Maine. ..._--..-..--2.22-2. 2228. 5, 326, 446 3, 720, 000 1, 606, 446 |... 
Maryland___-.----2-- eee 12, 629, 855 16, 630, 000 |_.......---.---- 4, 000, 145 
Massachusetts. ...---.....-.-....-.-- 22. 13, 273, 515 30, 050, 000 |....---.--..-.-- 16, 776, 485 
Michigan. ......-............-..2...--. 08 37, 150, 155 38, 710, 000 |._.. 22.22.28. 1, 559, 845 
Minnesota.....--....--..-----.---------- 17, 445, 053 13, 940, 000 3, 5%5, 053 |... ee. 
Mississippi-_._-.....-.-...-.--..-.--.----- 17, 565, 544 3, 900, 000 13, , O44 fi. 
Missouri: =. 2225222 32240535 seen 15, 795, 929 19, 830, 000 |_...--_.---.---. 4, 034, 071 
Montana::c2 2520s acc cce eee scosetss 3, 920, 191 2. 420. 007 1. 590291 Joe 
Nebraska. -........--..-..-.------------- 6, 912, 416 5, 460, 000 1, 452, 416 |... ee 
NG@V80 See 2:2 522csescccc stesso cca decsc 1, 411, 359 1, 820, 000 }_-_-__-_---__-.---- 408, 641 
New Hamsphire--_........-.....--.--..- 2, 337, 963 2, 860, 000 |}... -.---.------- 522, 037 
New Jersey. ...------------- eee 15, 555, 000 37, 670,000 |__..-.--...----- 22, 115, 000 
New Mexico. ......--....-.---.---------- 7, 302, 037 3, 200, 000 4,102,037 |_.......--.--- 
New York_.......--.---.------------.---- 39, 735, 000 118, 470,000 |... ----- 22 --- 78, 735, 000 
North Carolina. .......--_-.-----------.- 36, 142, 562 11, 950, 000 24, 192, 562 |...---.------. 
North Dakota.........------...-..----.-- 3, 969, 490 1, 650, 000 2, 319, 490 f....-.-------- 
ONO noon oo cs eses foc eee eek ted 39, 031, 368 50, 050, 000 |_-..-.--..-----. 11, 018, 632 
Oklahoma. oso .25 sec eeeceiccese cece 15, 400, 110 8, 050, 000 7, 350, 110 {----- Spe Naina 
Oregon. 2222 sooo esc oo es ce seewe 9, 601, 681 8, 230, 000 1,371,681 J............-- 
Pennsylvania..._...-.--.......-.---.--.. 34, 942, 097 60, 190,000 j.......-..-..--- 25, 247, 903 
Rhode Island. ...._...._-..-...-...-----. 1, 974, 787 4, 590, 000 |...-.--2---- 8 ee 2, 615, 213 
South Carolina..................-.--.---- 19, 776, 441 5, 280, 000 14, 496, 441 |....---.--_.-- 
South Dakota_......_....-..-...--------- 4, 295, 246 1, 730, 000 2, 565, 246 |____._._..-.-- 
TONNCSSCC Soo eo Soi ees cea dest cece 25, 390, 845 10, 310, 000 15, 080, 845 |.___....--...-- 
IPOXAS 62 23- os6 oe 6 Seon ce cae cos awe wecct so e.t 54, 438, 623 37, 500, 000 16, 938, 623 |__._....-----. 
Utahenc 2oeci oc iscecctecsccdeccccccceoeees 7, 662, 943 3, 120, 000 4, 542, 943 |...-.-..--.--- 
Vermont... 6. ecco ison co catse cheeses ss cct 1, 827, 851 1, 470, 000 357, 851 |._..-.-------- 
Virginie: 2.2 2s25 222. o2ecd ook eee cs 23, 746, 498 14, 720, 000 9, 026, 498 {.....___..---- 
Washington ...........-..--.------------- 15, 567, 293 14, 120, 000 1, 447, 293 |._......-.---- 
West Virginia..--_..--.-.....-....-.--.-- 13, 443, 253 5, 880, 000 7, 553, 253 }-.........---- 
isconsin_...........-....--..--.-..2-.-- 15, 650, 932 17, 930, 000 |........---.---- 2, 279, 068 
WYOMING. <-.2 26 cs55se5622c5--ceeceneess- 2, 065, 380 1, 390, 000 675, 380 |....-----.---- 
District of Columbia, Guam, Puerto 
Rico, and Virgin Islands--..........-.-. 22, 320, 021 5, 980, 000 16, 340,021 |_...-_..------ 
POtal £323 2. tece coe cee ted 866, 000, 000 866, 000, 000 |......--.-------|---.---------- 


Source of data: Col. 1, Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Other 
columns computed by chamber of commerce of the United States. 


Circumstances such as these bear out another injustice that we believe is 
inherent in current proposals to subsidize schools from the Federal Treasury. 
Equalization formulas designed to redistribute the wealth from the richer States 
to the poorer States will be injuring the very States which will be experiencing 
the greater increases in enrollment. Consequently, as shown on previous pages, 
what shortage does exist is greater where the economy is growing most, rather 
than in the so-called poorer States—which, incidentally, are not so poor anymore. 
As indicated by the chart which follows, equalization, which was the original 
excuse for earlier bills proposing subsidies for education, has been largely for- 
gotten because natural equalization of regional economies has narrowed the 
spread between the wealthiest and the poorest. Hence, every State can provice 
good schools if it uses its resources fully and efficiently. 
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The most basic fact in discussing proposals for Federal assistance to schools 
is responsibility for revenue collection. At the Federal level, it is a fact that 
the so-called unending tax resources do have a definite terminal point. In fact, 
the Federal budget operated at a deficit 80 percent of the time during the last 30 
years. How then can it take on the additional burden of raising money for al] 
the health, education, and welfare functions which the States and private individ- 
uals have previously performed? There is general agreement that the present 
level of Federal taxation is so high as to impede the formation of risk capita] 
and plans are being drawn to revise the rates downward. Therefore, the money 
must come from individuals, through their communities and States which still 
have many unused tax resources. For example, one-third of the States have no 
income tax; one-third of the States have no sales tax; and some have neither. 

Constitutionally, the States and communities should and can be the source of 
school finance as well as school direction and control. The best possible solu- 
tions to the problems of school improvement and efficiencies in education can be 
worked out in the atmosphere of competitive freedom rather than in an environ- 
ment of monopoly. The plurality of responsibilities between and within the 
States is the primary thesis of American educational philosophy. The antithesis 
is to be found among the advocates of central direction who openly urge us to 
renounce our historical convictions opposing a nationalized school system, stand- 
ardized curriculums, uniform equipment, and, presumably, textbooks. 

The people of the United States have proved that they are more than equal 
to the challenge to meet their educational needs via local and community action. 
Their efforts have made it possible for us to boast, proudly, that more Americans 
receive a better education, are taught by better teachers, and do their learning 
in better facilities than is possible in any nation on earth. 

We conclude, then, with the contention that grant-in-aid legislation like that 
under consideration of this committee and especially under title I of S. 1021 is 
not only unnecessary, but might slow down local and State action upon which 
needed improvements in the quality of education actually depends. 

The national chamber will continue to urge business leadership and cooperation 
in such State and local action to build and maintain good school systems. We 
are convinced that this is the only means by which people in those communities 
and States can have the schools which they believe proper for their children. 


Senator Morse. Mr. Watson, I am very happy to welcome you to 
the witness stand. You may proceed in your own way. 

I would like to reserve for the subcommittee the right both as re- 
gards you and also Mr. Hecht, that as we proceed with our execu- 
tive sessions we can feel free to call upon you for additional infor- 
mation and memoranda of any questions which we may want to submit 
to you. 

Dr. Watson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have with me here 
Mr. Bielski, who is a member of the staff of the education department 
of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. I am Brantley Watson and 
have been a member of the education committee in the chamber 
for a number of years, and we are pleased to have the opportunity 
to present for your consideration the views of the chamber which 
are, basically, and in substance, in opposition to the various bills that 
are being considered at this time. 

Representing the chamber, I am, of course, reflecting the views of 
the chamber but they are ones to which I personally subscribe, and 
I might mention just something of my own experience so you can 
judge what I have to say against the background. 

I am a former educator who became interested in business. I am 
now a businessman who is vitally interested in education. 

i Senator Morse. Unfortunately, you are one of those teachers we 
ost. 

Dr. Watson. Well, for certain particular reasons, yes, sir. 

I did receive my doctor’s degree at Duke University and taught 
educational psychology for a number of years there, and then entered 
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business in the field of personnel work as vice president of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Richmond. I am now vice president and_di- 
rector of Human Relations for McCormick & Co., in Baltimore, Md. 
My work, even though I am in business, is very closely related to a 
general interest in education. 

I am sure it is important from the standpoint of the subcommittee 
members, to evaluate any testimony presented here against the back- 
ground of the objectives and the nature of the organization repre- 
sented in this testimony. For that reason, and for that reason only, 
perhaps, I might mention something about the U.S. Chamber itself. 

It is composed of 3,600 local chambers and associations throughout 
the United States. The national chamber itself simply represents 
an affiliation of the independent and voluntary trade associations and 
local chambers. 

However, the national policy which has been devised reflects the 
views of these chambers. It is not something simply promulgated 
at the national level itself. 

Last year at the annual meeting of chamber members, delegates or 
representatives unanimously confirmed the statement of education 

olicy of the chamber. As late as this last February 24, 25, the cham- 
bees board of directors affirmed this policy which is really based on 
three legs, if you will. 

One of them is a clear recognition of the importance of edueation, 
not only generally to the country but to the interest of business itself. 
I think, perhaps, the chamber was among the first of all associations 
and societies to make intensive studies of the relationship between edu- 
cation and business in its publications. 

It has since devoted a major portion of its effort in the direction of 
improving education and lending assistance in that direction because 
it recognizes its dependence upon the products of the schools, among 
our employees, the enlightened citizenry for good government and 
also in generally raising of standards of living among our consumers. 

So we have a vital stake in this matter of education personally and 
collectively. 

Secondly, we believe that educational opportunity is the right of 
every American through high school and, then, for everyone with 
ability and interest even beyond that point. 


EDUCATION A LOCAL RESPONSIBILITY 


We firmly believe that that is an established right of every American. 

The third point, perhaps the one on which we disagree with some 
other groups—but we are all in agreement on the first two—is that we 
firmly believe the responsibility for administering and financing edu- 
cation is distinctly and uniquely a local and State responsibility. It is 
on that point principally that we are in opposition to some of the bills 
that have been presented here today. 

Now, because of this interest and this belief in the furthering of 
education at the local level, the activities and the attention of the 
chamber itself have been directed to that point. I have had the privi- 

ege of participating in testimony of this kind before, and in many 
other meetings in which the position of the chamber has been expressed. 
I am often asked, “Well, why is it that you come up here and seem 
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almost uniformally in opposition to so many of these proposals for 
Federal aid to education ?’ 

I can only say that since our interest and attention is directed at the 
improvement of education at the local level, we have not espoused 
action at the Federal level. So, naturally, we are consistently in op- 
position to contrary views. But at the local level through 2,200 local 
education committees scattered all over the country, a tremendous 
amount of activity on the part of the businessman has been going on 
for many years and it is accelerating. 

I would like to have time to describe some of the efforts but I realize 
we must get to more pertinent aspects of this testimony. 

I would like to suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we submit for the record 
the full testimony and that I simply highlight some of the contents. 

Senator Morse. I was just going to suggest that. Let the record 
show that the full statement of Dr. Watson will be inserted in the 
record at the beginning of his testimony, Mr. Reporter, and then these 
comments in explanation wil! follow. 

Dr. Watson. I would be very glad, as you suggested when we first 
opened this particular part of the session, to provide the subcommittee 
with any further information in support of some of the rather broad 
generalizations I will have to make in the time limit. 

Senator Morse. We will take advantage of that, Doctor. 

Dr. Watson. Why is it that the chamber is opposed to Federal or 
what we prefer to call “intervention” in the financing of education? 

One of the participants this morning referred to— 

Senator YarsoroucH. Doctor, are you talking about this Federal 
aid to education bill or some other bil] when you refer to the “inter- 
vention” bill? 

We do not have an intervention bill before this committee. We have 
an aid bill here. 

Dr. Watson. Well, we believe—and that is why I qualified it by 
saying, “By what we prefer to call ‘intervention’ ”—this kind of par- 
ticipation on the part of the Federal Government, whether as inter- 
preted by some as constructive or otherwise, is intervening into the 
educational process—the financing of it—at the local level. 

Senator Yarsorouen. How? There is no force used? No State is 
forced to take this money. 

Dr. Watson. No. 

Senator YarsoroucH. How? 

Dr. Watson. In terms of financing, because most certainly all 
States necessarily will be taxed to support this kind of expenditure; 
the provisions themselves inject the Federal Government into the 
financing of education at the local level. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. Now, is all the rest of your statement on a 
comparable level of fairness and dispassionate discussion in the crea- 
tion of this term “intervention” in trying to rename this bill an “inter- 
vention” bill ? 

Dr. Watson. The testimony I have to offer, I think, is quite factual. 
I would have no personal objections, and I am sure the chamber would 
not, if you wish to strike that from the record; that is, the word 
“intervention.” 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Oh, no. The chamber can be the judge of 
that. It can make its own record of fairness and objectivity. 

Dr. Watson. I think—— 
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Senator Morse. May I interrupt? 

Dr. Watson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morss. Dr. Watson, in my capacity as chairman—and I 
have been in many situations where I have not always agreed with 
witnesses—but I am proud of the fact that I agree in part with you, 
and I will not let you strike it, and I will not have anybody strike it. 

Dr. Watson. Very well, because we certainly feel that type of thing 
is not the substance of my testimony. I think you realize that, Sena- 
tor Yarborough, that is in a way irrelevant to the basic points that I 
wish to speak to, but not contradictory to it. 

Why is it that we are basically opposed to Federal participation, 
if you will, in the financing of education? This morning someone re- 
ferred to the dirty word, as he expressed it, of Federal control. I 
wouldn’t refer to it that way, particularly, but nevertheless that is an 
important element in this situation and deserves most serious con- 
sideration, and not to be just disregarded or tossed aside as if it were of 
no consequence. Although the present bills, and I have examined them 
carefully, are innocuous enough in themselves, in that respect. In fact 
they are very forthright in stating a prohibition against the control 
of the process of education. As fas as curriculum or instruction and 
influence in that respect are concerned, it is our very sincere concern 
that even this first step—which in itself is very forthright—could well 
establish the mechanism or the vehicle through which future Con- 
gresses might not preserve such a view. 

Now, I want to substantiate that in a little more specific way, for 
this reason : 

There have been several references, for example, to the vocational 
education act and such questions raised, as “has anybody raised his 
voice to suggest that there has ever been a degree of Federal control 
in this area ?” 

‘ I think the record very definitely points to the fact that there has 
een. 

Where the Government prescribes the conditions under which par- 
ticular education must be given in order to qualify for subsidy, that is 
a degree of Federal control. We all know that this is the case. The 
vocational education program arose in a period of crisis, but it has 
not remained a temporary measure at all. 

I would refer to the National Defense Education Act, and I had the 
pleasure to discuss this with one of the committees when it was under 
consideration. 

At the time there was a very strong statement that this was to meet 
an immediate emergency crisis. It was a temporary type of thing and 
vet, certainly, today we realize that there are proposals in the direc- 
tion of not only continuing, but expanding it. 

I was interested in seeing a summary of a symposium and conference 
by school superintendents conducted in Arkansas, where they expressed 
very serious concern that this act had influenced the curriculum of the 
ee in making available money for certain disciplines and not for 
otners., 

They were, of course, concerned that the other courses weren't 
tacked on. I suppose that perhaps their interest would be in seeing 
that the same amounts are provided to all types of curricula, not just 
in a limited area. 
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Now, this is the type of thing that we have expressed concern over. 
We are not concerned about a particular bill, but what such bills as 
S. 1021 could well lead to in the future—in the history of things as 
they go along. 

IMPEDES LOCAL SCHOOL EFFICIENCY 


A second reason we are opposed is, we feel that if the Federal 
Government, in any substantial way, gets into the matter of financing 
education, it will inevitably, at least to some extent, impede initiative 
on the part of local communities to improve efficiency of operation. 

I certainly would not wish to hold the necessity for efficiency as a 
hammer over someone’s head, when he claims he doesn’t have adequate 
funds to work with, and I don't imply that in the least. 

Nevertheless, it is true that the greatest progress in the consolida- 
tion of school districts—which was one of the most wasteful areas 
of expenditures we have had, because there were so many school dis- 
tricts—has resulted primarily from the necessity for conserving re- 
sources. A great savings has been made in that area. 

Utilizing school facilities and building schools that are functionally 
sound and useful and not simply ornamental monuments to some- 
body’s memory is a consequence of the need for conserving resources. 

Another question is the teaching area itself. I would like to discuss 
it with some of these educational administrators in mind. It is in 
the field of teaching, and in education generally, that I believe there 
could be very real organizational improvements made which would 
enable us—even with current resources—to pay our best teachers what 
they must be paid to keep them, and at the same time provide services 
of less skill by those who need not be paid as much as teachers should 
receive. 

But perhaps one of the most important reasons we oppose the legis- 
lation 1s one that is of general consequence. It is the very impact 
on our economy, generally, of more and more and more Federal Gov- 
ernment assumption of responsibility for costly services which must 
inevitably drain off resources from the local communities through 
taxation that could otherwise be made available to them. 

This isa whole area. We will just touch on it and pass. 

We recognize very oy. that the Federal Government has a re- 
sponsibility and a clear obligation in instances of national crisis or 
in instances where only a Federal agency could satisfy the need for 
the well-being of the country as a whole. We recognize some activi- 
ties of the Federal Government as of today that are perfectly 
legitimate. 

SUPPORT IMPACTED AREA PROVISIONS 


When the Federal Government creates a situation causing undue 
expenses in certain areas through its own establishments, we believe 
that it should reimburse in some appropriate way—the impacted 
areas that we talk about. That portion of S. 1021 we would support 
and not oppose. 

We believe that in certain instances, as in the wartime GI bills and 
others of crisis and emergency, there is a proper area of Federal—and, 
Senator Yarborough, I won’t say “intervention”—let’s say “support 
and help,” or “direction,” if you will—direction. 
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Even the distribution of surplus foods—created, perhaps, as a 
crisis by certain Governemnt actions—we think is a proper and ap- 
propriate thing for Government. However, the question at the mo- 
ment is—as we see it—is our educational situation today one of 
crisis? And I think that is the real question—the substance of what 
I wish to report on. I do not believe that it is a situation of crisis that 
cannot be met: In fact, it is being met by our local communities today, 
and with anticipated success in the future. 

We have heard a lot of statistics and they can be misleading. I am 

oing to quote a few myself and just a few. I am going to give a little 
fifferent twist to the interpretations that have been placed on some 
of them. 

Certainly we don’t question the need for better education. Certainly 
we don’t question the need to have more money spent on education. 

Our point is that there is tremendous and even dramatic progress 
being made today without Federal assistance or support. 


PROGRESS MADE WITHOUT FEDERAL AID) 


Now, what are the critical areas that are most often mentioned? 
I can only touch on a few situations. 

In the first place, it has been stated that our total educational effort 
is niggardly; that education does not have the full support of our 
economy that it should have; that we can’t afford this low level as a 
country. 

Secondly, there is the testimony of teacher shortage. 

Third, chore is the classroom shortage. 

And in the fourth place, there is the question of whether individual 
localities actually can finance what they need to do in education if the 
citizens have a will to do that, which is their responsibility. 

I would only point out the following in terms of what we are doing 
in the field of education: Over 47 million people in this country par- 
ticipate in education. 

Ninety-nine percent of all children between ages 6 and 15 are in 
school—99 percent. 

HKighty-five percent, aged 16 and 17 are in school. 

One-third of our youngsters enter college and two-thirds who enter 
graduate. 

A million and a half high school diplomas and half a million degrees 
from colleges are granted per year. 

There isn’t any country in the world that can come near matching 
this or that has any reasonable expectation of being able to match it 
at any time in the near future. 

Now, the total investment in education: 

Some say that we just don’t get as much of our total national 
product for education as we should have in an enlightened country 
Such as ours. 

In reference to the gross national product, in the last 30 years 
Spending for education has risen from a little over 1 percent to almost 
5 percent. Relative to other segments of our economy there has been 
a larger increase in resources devoted to education than most other 
activties except national defense.and that was a crisis situation. 

So we say that we are not neglecting education in this country and 
we are very proud of what has been done. 
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Now, going to the second area of crisis claimed—that is, of the 
teacher shortage : 

We have a million and a half teachers in 1961 as compared to only 
950.000 in 1950, just a decade ago. In this period of time the teacher- 
pupil ratio—that is the number of pupils per teacher—has declined 
from 26 to 25 pupils for the average teacher, and to 21 for every 
teacher in high school. There are few edycators who claim that an 
average of 25 pupils per teacher is an overly large burden on a 
teacher. 

The estimated teacher shortage can be greatly misleading. The 
percent of college graduates qualified to teach is increasing far 
more rapidly than projected school enrollments. The enrollment in- 
creases from year to year in the next decade—we have reached the 

ak of increase in school enrollment—will decrease or be cut in half 
in the next 10 years, whereas the projected graduates qualified to teach 
will double in this period of time. 

In fact, vou could examine these figures and interpret them to mean 
that in 10 years we are going to have a surplus of teachers rather than 
a shortage. I wouldn’t go that far. I hope that we would improve to 
the point where we can use all of them. 


INCREASES IN TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


The area of salaries is a most important one and this again can be 
very misleading. There has been an increase of 73 percent in teacher 
salaries since 1951 from $3.000 to $5.300. nearly $5,400, on an average. 

I would make a distinction here, and I must, in all fairness. There 
is a difference in the problem between women’s salaries as teachers 
and men’s salaries. Women teachers are the highest paid group of 
professional women, requiring a comparable education of any size 
or consequence to be found. Their average pay is the highest. for any 
kind of State and public employee. I happen to be a member of the 
State salary board in the State of Maryland and I know. We are 
proud that our teachers’ salaries are actually higher than those in 
welfare, in health and nursing and in all the other areas of similar 
importance. 

So we cannot sav that the reason we are going begging for women 
teachers is that they can make more money elsewhere. The fact is that 
the average teacher’s salary—and I am in business and I know this 
area—is higher than what these women can make in business. Only 
1 percent of the teachers who left. teaching, left to go into a business— 
1 percent. That is not even a normal mobility. So business is not 
draining off women teachers. 

And now, we come to the men. Certainly here we have a different 
kind of problem. We cannot expect a man of the highest caliber on 
the average salaries we are talking about to make a career of educa- 
tion unless he has some further opportunity. 

But this leads to the basic question that is not primarily economic 
and financial. It is that as long as the teaching profession itself 
insists on a standard level of salaries for everybody, the most com- 
petent teachers—no matter what that level—will always be under- 
paid relatively. And I would dare sav the most incompetent. ones 
today are overpaid or, perhaps, shouldn’t be teaching at all. The 
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teaching profession itself can find many ways of incentive to provide 
higher [ovels of salaries for people of higher level ability. 

evertheless it is interesting to note that the percentage of men in 
public education has increased since 1930 from 16 to 28 percent. 


CLASSROOM SHORTAGE 


Now, I will go ahead to the next area, which is that of classroom 
shortages: All of the figures show the shortage is roughly 140,000 
school classrooms this year. I would say that figure has to be inter- 
preted because a large percentage of it is due, not to any economic fac- 
tors at all or lack of ability to finance, but to mobility of populations, 
of suburban growth. The areas involved could not anticipate growth 
and vouldart lave provided the proper classrooms if they had had all 
the money that they needed at their disposal. 

This is not the whole answer, but it is a part of the answer. 

Senator Morsr. Dr. Watson, I want to go back just a moment to 
make my first request for some additional formation from you. 

I imagine your statistical worksheets contain the material that was 
used in order to get the final results? I am going back to this matter 
of the teacher-student ratios. 

If my memory serves me correctly the District of Columbia is still 
striving to get a 80-to-1 ratio, and I was just wondering, as I evaluated 
your statistics, and I think it was 26 to 25—— 

Dr. Watson. On a national average. 

Senator Morse. On a national average. I wonder if you could sup- 
pry us with a supplemental memorandum on this, if your statistics can 

e broken down. 

It is rather a broad line of distinction—what is going through my 
mind is the feeling that probably in the rural areas of this you may 
have a lower ratio and in some of our metropolitan areas a higher 
ratio. We are talking about an average and you and I know averages 
have to be analyzed. 

I wonder if you could break the material down to show whatever 
the distinction 1s between rural areas and metropolitan areas. Maybe 
it would be helpful if we could see it also in terms of those areas where 
the population explosion has taken place, and the areas in which there 
is either a standstill in population or a decline in population. 

All Iam looking for are the facts. We can make our own interpreta- 
tions of them. i you have got this material it just saves us from 
digging into and getting it. 

r. Watson. I will be very, very pleased to supply you with that 
kind of information. 

(The following letter and attachments subsequently received for 
the record :) 

CHAMBER OF COMMEROE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C., March 22, 1961. 
Senator WAYNE MorsE, 


Senate Labor Committee, New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR Morse: This letter provides two items which members of your 
a ar requested of Dr. K. Brantley Watson during his testimony on 
March 9. 

The first is a further breakdown of the composite average pupil-teacher ratio 
which dropped from 26 to 1 in 1950 to 25 to 1 in 1960. 
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The facts Dr. Watson cited were based upon statistics from two commonly 
available sources, later figures from which now show that the decline in average 
ratio is even more dramatic this year and now stands at 24.4 to 1. 

Many people do not realize that the number of pupils per member of instruc- 
tional staff has declined continuously from 35.6 in 1900 to 29.2 in 1930, to 26.1 
in 1950, and to 25 in 1959-60. The decline was 6.4 pupils per teacher between 1900 
and 1930, and 4.2 pupils per teacher between 1930 and 1960. 

The following table reveals this progression : 


Enrollment and staff in the public schools, 1900-1960 


Enrolimen | Instructional} Pupil-teacher 
staff ratio 


School year 
1899-1900... = S222 secs Socks ccsbe ee ccdecwese essoceesecs 15, 503, 000 1 436, 000 1:35.6 
1920-30. on eee ol esesecessccccceerctececcwetc ct eee eee 25, 678, 000 F 1: 29. 2 
19495502 ose cn cce keh eos cee ren ce eee ccc eee csteceeeoses 25, 111, 000 962, 000 1: 26.1 
1959-60. ccc ce ces st ck ecbsececce see Sclee bce ceescecese 36, 400, 000 1, 455, 000 1: 25.0 
Percent increase, 1930-60. .......--.-.--..--------------------- +42) +66 ]------.----.-. 


1 Includes adjustment for 13,000 administrators. 


Source: 1900-1950: U.S. Office of Education, ‘Statistics of State School Systems, 1955-56.”” 1959: National 
Education Association, “Estimates of School Statistics, 1959-60.” 

A study of 40 large city school systems by the Los Angeles School District 
indicated that the teacher-pupil ratio dropped 8.0 pupils in elementary schools, 
7.5 pupils in junior high schools, and 7.2 pupils in senior high schools between 
1935 and 1958 (from the Nation’s Schools, June 1958, p. 8). 

The school systems of New York City, Chicago, and Philadelphia lost 11 to 
16 percent of their enrollment between 1930 and 1956, but teaching staffs grew 
between 6 and 16 percent. The evidence is conclusive that class sizes have been 
consistently declining in school systems all over the country. 

The root of the problem is not inadequate supply of qualified teachers, but 
inefficient use of them and of school revenues as well. The teacher-pupil ratio 
in some of the “small district” States in 1959 was around 1:20, and it is note- 
worthy that with expenditures per pupil equal to or above the national average, 
average salaries for teachers in these States were below the national average. 
Federal assistance would, here, only remove economic pressures to use local- 
State school funds more efficiently. 

If the purpose of Federal legislation is to improve the quality of education, 
the opposite effect would be achieved in these States. By helping them to afford 
the luxury of their inefficiency, the continuation of small schools with narrow 
curriculums would be encouraged. 

The second item mentioned during Dr. Watson’s testimony was Senator 
McNamara’s request for a record of lecal and State chambers of commerce on 
education issues. The questionnaire used in our survey of local chamber action 
on school issues, aS well as the summary of replies received from 663 local 
chambers, to which Dr. Watson referred in our testimony is enclosed. (News 
& Cues, April 1960.) 

To document the State chambers’ efforts, I am also enclosing a summary of a 
survey of State chamber activities which we undertook a year prior (1959) to 
the local chamber survey. 

Sincerely, 
CLARENCE R. MILEs, 
Manager, Legislative Department. 
Attachment. 


P.S.-I would appreciate it if you would make this communication a part of 
the printed record of your hearings. 
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Educator and Businessmen to Discuss 


WHAT MAKES SCHOOLS GOOD? 


Annual Meeting delegates concerned over what 
they can do to make achools better will get some 
:. “answers at the Education 
-- Luncheon on May 3, in 
* the Congressional Room 
of the Statler Hotel. 

Benjamin C. Willis, 
; general superintendent of 

; schools in Chicago and 
president-elect of the 
American Association of 
Schoo! Administrators, 

= -will comment on various 

Benjamin C. Willis factors which add up to 
“good” schools. He will discuss controversial issues, 
such as: 

How do American schools compare to European? 

How efficient are American schools? 

Who should decide school policies? 

How well prepared are American teachers’ 

Are there frills in American education ? 


Annual Meeting Theme Used 

The Education Luncheon program was planned 
around the Annual Meeting theme, “Building Amer- 
ica's Strength Through Voluntary Action.” A panel 
of three business leaders who have sparked such 
voluntary action in their own hometowns will de- 
scribe what communities can do to improve their 
schools. 

Rabbi Morris M. Hershman, president of the Joliet 
(IIl.) Association of Commerce will discuss the 
leadership which business gave to improving city 
government and the school system in Joliet. 

Edward C. Ames, public relations director of the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo (Ohio), past presi- 
dent of the Toledo Board of Education, and a mem- 
ber of the Ohio State Board of Education, will 
discuss the importance of school boards and how 


“ ~ Plan NOW to attend the 


forty-eighth | 


businessmen can assist them. He will challenge dele- 
gates to share the responsibility for the quality of 
education in their communities. 

Dr. K. Brantley Watson, vice president in charge 
of human relations at McCormick & Co., Baltimore 
(Md.), former personnel director in the Federal 
Reserve System, and one-time director of guidance 
at Duke University, will describe local chamber 
projects that lead to better rapport between busi- 
nessmen and educators—and hence, to better schools. 

The program will be moderated by Robert A. 
Finney, general manager of the Humboldt Brick & 
Tile Company, Humboldt (Kans.). Mr. Finney is a 
director of the National Chamber and chairman of 
the Education Committee on which Dr. Watson and 
Mr. Ames have served. 


Delegates May Question Panelists 


Delegates will have an opportunity to question 
Dr. Willis and the panelists. Questions asked during 
the Chamber's recent Aircade indicated that many 
civic-minded businessmen are genuinely confused by 
current controversies over the meaning of good 
schools. 

The Education Luncheon program will help to 
clarify thinking on what makes a school good and 
suggest ways for delegates to improve schools in 
their hometowns. 


Contest Winner Will Deliver Prize Speech 


A special feature at the Education Luncheon will 
be the personal appearance of 16-year-old Richard 
J. Smith, national winner of the 1960 Voice of 
Democracy broadcast script-writing contest. He will 
deliver his prize-winning script, “I Speak for De- 
mocracy.” 

His hometown Chamber of Commerce in Albu- 
querque (N. Mex.) will underwrite the cost of Rick’s 
trip to Washington where he will be the National 
Chamber's guest. ; 
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SURVEY DOCUMENTS CHAMBER SUPPORT FOR SCHOOLS 


SURVEY CF CRAMER ACTION Of SCEOGL MSURE— Scion! Years 1957-58, 1958-50 


Wee Tan Prepoed? 
te Yeo 


Q }| QO @ @ J 
{ ] a s 


Tabulation of the 663 Survey Returns 
Chamber Support 


Proposals 
Neutral Passed* 


Community 

Type of Iesue Proposals Yes No 
Higher School Tax Rates 354 23 15 
New Tax Sources 51 36 5 
School Bonds 469 386 4 
Pay-As-You-Go Financing 90 77 1 
School District Reorganization 104 80 2 
School District Consolidation 123 95 1 
Higher Teacher Salaries 316 198 5 
Other Types 66 59 3 


*Some proposals for each type of issue are pending. When voters act on these 
pending proposals, figures for proposals passed may be larger. 


During the two-year period: 


Thirty-eight communities proposed higher tax 
rates two or more times; three proposed them three 
times, and Bozeman (Mont.), four times. Of these 
81 proposals, local chambers supported 65, were 
neutral on 13, and opposed three. 


Thirty-six communities proposed two or more 
school bond issues and six proposed three bond 
issues. North Tarrytown (N. Y.) voted on four 
issues and passed three of them. The Tarrytown 
Chamber supported the proposals that passed and 
opposed the one that failed. Of these 80 proposals, 
loca] chambers supported 63 and were neutral on 17. 

Nine communities proposed “pay-as-you-go” fi- 
nancing two or more times; Apalachicola (Fla.) 
approved this issue three times; Bozeman (Mont.) 
proposed it four times (all four with Chamber sup- 


i Qaetes 


Members of chambers of com. 
merce have been leading vigor. 
ous campaigns for more and 
better schools. The extent and 
wide variety of their support 
can be seen from the tabulation 
of the Education Department's 
“Survey of Chamber Action on 
School Issues” for the years 
1957-58 and 1958-59. 

In January chamber execu- 
tives and education committee 
chairmen were asked to com- 
plete and return the survey card 
shown on the left. Returns were 
received from 564 chamber exec- 
utives and 123 education com- 
mittee chairmen in 663 com- 
munities representing all 50 
states. 


86 302 The Table below the survey 
10 35 card shows what school issues 
79 401 the 663 communities and their 
12 16 chambers of commerce have 
22 66 aupported 2 
The correlation between the 
27 87 passage of proposals and cham- 
13 264 ber support indicates that busi- 
4 41 ness leadership is an important 
factor in the maintenance of 
good schools. 


port), and three proposals passed. Of these 22 pro- 
posals, local chambers supported 18 and were neu- 
tral on 4. 


Rochester (Minn.) voted twice to reorganize its 
school district, and the Chamber supported both 
proposals. 

Forest City (N. C.) voted twice to consolidate its 
school district. One proposal passed and one is pend- 
ing. The Chamber supported both proposals. 


Thirty-six communities proposed raises for teach- 
ers’ salaries two or more times. Six communities 
proposed them three times: Irvington (N. J.), Mat- 
toon (Il.), Elyria (Ohio), Providence (R. !.). 
Quincy (Wash.), and Seattle (Wash.). Of the three- 
time proposals, all passed but one (in Seattle). Of 
the entire 78 proposals, local chambers supported 
55 and were neutral! on 23. 
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ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL BONDS—1959 


By State 


Alaske 
Arnizone 


Kentucky 
Lovisiane 


Merylend 
Mossechuserts 
131,176 
$4,975 
48,108 
77,635 
6,269 
9,017 
780 


New Hemp shire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 


Penne ylvenic 
Rhode Island 


Virgina 
Washington .... 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


6.220 nN 
$1,918,069 } 2,616 | 


District of Columbie 
Puerto Rico 


Reprinted from IBA Statistical Bulletin, No. 14, March, 1960, published by the Investment Bankers Association of America. 


Elementary and secondary school bond sales in 
1959 totaled about $1.9 billion, roughly $400 million 


less than school bond sales in 1958. 


The Investment Bankers Aagsociation of America 


School Bonds Account for 50% 
of All Bonds Approved 
by Voters in 1959 


pointed out that the decline in school bond sales 
may reflect the fact that the “school population has 
been growing at a declining rate since 1955” (see 
Table below). 


GROWTH IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL POPULATION, 1947.45 


Scheet Enrallaents 
(theveands) 


VOSS font.) ccc ccaccese oe 
WOES (0t.) cece eee Fs 


Sewee U % Otic of Educetion 


Elementary and secondary 
school bond authorizations ap- 
proved by voters in 1959 “ac- 
counted for almost 50% of the 
year’s total of bond approvals.” 
These figures were released re- 
cently by the Investment Bank- 
ers Association of America. 

If New York City’s $500 mil- 
lion proposal had not been de- 
feated, the dollar value approval 
ratio for 1959 of 72.4% would 
have been much higher than the 
1958 ratio of 75.2%. 

The New York City school 
bend proposal contained aspects 
not normally included in school 
bond elections. 
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EDUCATION PROGRAMS HELD BY CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 


Business-Education Days 


Ann Arbor, Mich. Jeffersonville, Ind. 


Education-Business Days 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Career Guidance 


San Bernardino, Calif. Bridgeport, Conn 


Cortland, N. Y. Lynwood, Calif. Canton, Ohio Sharon, Pa. Sioux City, Iowa 

Bellingham, Wash. Northampton, Pa. Grand Forks, N. D. Tampa, Fla. 2 

Bluefield, W. Va. Pueblo, Colo. McKeesport, Pa. Tyler, Tex. Assistance for 

Hanover, Pa. Economie New Kensington. Pa. Warren, Pa. Higher Education 

Indianapolis, Ind. Understanding Newark, N J. Wichita, Kans Tampa, Fla 
Houston, Tex. Ogden, Utah Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Election Year Russian Roulette? 


In election years, some Congressmen appear to 
believe that spending programs get them votes. 
Hence, taxpayers in 1960 have a legislative six- 
shooter aimed squarely at their pocketbooks loaded 
with new spending programs. 

House leaders, with Senate approval, are ‘spin- 
ning the cylinder" to decide which legislative ‘shot”’ 
will attract votes for them and their Presidential 
candidate. 

In this “cylinder” are proposals for higher mini- 
mum wages; grants to depressed areas; housing, 
education, and health subsidies; and more Social 
Security. 

The House leadership must soon pull the trigger 
on one of these spending programs if it’s true that 
spending gets votes. 

Have you told your Congressman how you feel 
about this legislative Russian roulette? 


National Chamber Will Receive 
Freedoms Foundatien Award 


Two Chamber of Commerce programs, teacher 
recognition and political action, won 1959 Freedoms 
Foundation awards. A distinguished panel of judges 
selected these programs for their contribution to 
the preservation of our basic freedoms and the 
“American Way of Life.” 


Revised B-E Day Manual Available Soon 


The 1960 edition of How to Plan a Business-Edu- 
cation Day is at the printers and should be ready 
for distribution early in May. The new edition will 
be expanded to include: 

Historical Highlights 
New Illustrations 
New Approaches that Work 

The first B-E Day manual was printed in 1945. 
Since that time more than 40,000 B-E Day manuals 
have been distributed and 1,070 communities have 
reported holding 2,871 B-E Days. 


REGIONAL SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER 
CONFERENCES ANNOUNCED 


Business leaders are invited to participate in re- 
gional conferences (listed below) to consider ways 
to improve utihzation of scientific manpower. 

These conferences have been arranged by the Of- 
fice of Civil and Defense Mobilization under the 
sponsorship of local universities and community 


organizations. 
Date Place Sponsor and Official in Charge 
May 6 Orono, Maine University of Maine 


Dr Weasley Evans 
May 10-11 Garden City NY Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute 
Dean Warren McCabe 
University of Alabama 
Dean J R Morton 
Georgia Institute of Technology 
Dean J. W. Mason 


May 16-17 Tuscaloosa, Ala 


May 23-24 Atlanta, Ga. 


Published each month except July at the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 1615 H{ Street, N.W, Washingtun, D C 


Editor, Marion M. Olverson. Subscription rate $1.00 per year to nonmeinbers. Each additional subscription sent to the same 
. address, 50¢ per year Second-class postage paid at Washington 6, D C. 
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Washington, D.C. 


SURVEY OF CHAMBER ACTION ON SCHOOL ISSUES— School Years 1957-58, 1958-59 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
No Postage Stamp Necessary if Mailed in the United Stetes 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 
‘ 


John R. Miles, Manager 

Education Department 

Chamber of Commerce of the U.S.A. 
1615 H Street, N.\W. . 

Washington 6, D. C. ” 
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SUMMARY OF ACTION REPORTED BY STATE CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE ON SCHOOL 
LEGISLATION 


Alabama believes education is a State function and Federal aid would lead 
to Federal control. In the last session of the Alabama Legislature, organization 
supported legislation which set up an Alabama Education Commission to study 
State’s educational situation. Commission’s report, on which some Alabama 
State Chamber of Commerce members served, recommended $37,300,000 in ad- 
ditional taxes for education. Organization supports: revision of State tax 
structure to increase revenue for schools; efficient expenditure of school money ; 
increased local contribution to school costs. 

Arkansas supported recent increase in State sales tax from 2 percent to 3 
percent with understanding that additional revenue would be used to increase 
teachers’ salaries. 

California in 1952, actively supported constitutional amendment increasing 
State aid for school districts from $120 to $180 per unit of average daily at- 
tendance. In 1957, supported bill to increase aid to $193.37 per unit. In 1949, 
was one of two major groups supporting initiation of State aid program for 
construction. Actively supported voted bond measures for grants and loans 
to school districts as follows: 


NON Sas estas oe ee Ga ee ee ee eee $250, 000, 000 
NOD 2 oo eee a seeeuaton ae secuteeaeneeeweseesoscee eee eS 185, 000, 000 
1004 i235 oe eo Sa soe ec acts onoeeunaane ee eet ses see eae 100, 000, 000 
T0G 2 eo a a ee ee 100, 000, 000 
$908 Go eee oe eee a eee eee ome eee eS 220, 000, 000 

Wotal su o2 sen cse sees eee cen eee eee ee esas eee lees 855, 000, 000 


Colorado in 1957, supported the Weinland plan for a minimum foundation pro- 
gram passed by the general assembly which, among other features, provides a 
12-mill county levy to be distributed to school districts on the basis of their 
share of classroom units in the county. Organization is on record as favoring: 
(1) a need for expansion of base to support schools; (2) reorganization and 
elimination of nonoperating and uneconomic school districts. Opposes Federal 
aid to its schools. 

Connecticut has traditionally believed that education is a State and local 
responsibility. In 1957, supported 2-year legislation recommended by the State 
fiscal study commission which provides a formula whereby average per pupil 
allocations are increased by $21 per child plus extra grants of $9.50 per pupil 
to communities which experienced exceptional growth of school populations. 
The bill comes up for renewal in the current general assembly and the Connecti 
cut State Chamber of Commerce is expected to support it again. 

Delaware, in 1957, supported: Establishment of vocational schools in two 
out of the three State counties; appropriations providing scholarships at the 
University of Delaware for prospective teachers; funds for remedial and clinical 
services; financial aid to needy students at the University of Delaware; funds 
for educating severely retarded and exceptional children ; funds for scholarships 
at Delaware State College (colored) ; bonding school construction. 

Florida has long sponsored educational advancement in the State. Organ- 
ization was instrumental in forming potent continuing educational council work- 
ing closely with State department of education for increased budgets totaling 

”S1 million to include almost $31 million in building costs for the next biennium. 
To meet the needs of an estimated 70,000 new pupils each year, strongly sup 
ported minimum fundation program for: Increasing teachers’ salaries; pur- 
chase of education materials; improved instructional methods; added trans- 
portation. Initiated program for teaching conversational Spanish in lower 
schools which is outstandingly successful in Dade and Hillsborough Counties. 
Retail division sponsors 4-H Clubs and similar agricultural educational 
projects. 

Georgia sponsored STAR (student, teacher achievement, recognition) program ; 
encouraged and assists in direction of Georgia volunteer teacher scholarship 
program. Opposes Federal aid to schools. 

Illinois opposes Federal aid to its schools. Recommends: Increased State 
tax rates; increased State appropriations for schools; consolidation of ineffi- 
cient school districts. Supports: Construction loan fund to assist districts at 
the limit of their bonding power and continuation of State scholarship pro- 
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grams. Proposes legislation providing separate State bond issue for State 
university building construction and for construction of mental hospitals. 

Indiana, in 1948, underwrote a comprehensive study of school financing prob- 
lems in the State which developed a minimum school foundation program for 
State aid to local schools which was adopted by the Indiana Legislature in 
1949. In 1958, by appointment from the Governor, participated in study com- 
mission to reevaluate the earlier program. In 1959, supported enactment of 
legislation to carry out recommendations of the commission which led to better 
equalization of State support for public schools. In 1957 and 1959, supported 
legislation to improve school reorganization and consolidation laws—enacted 
in 1959. Supports: Legislation establishing a countywide school tax of which 
proceeds are to be distributed in the counties ou a per pupil basis: a promotion 
campaign to encourage teaching as a career; modification of State teacher 
licensing requirements to emphasize subject matter preparation leading to 
better trained teachers of physical sciences: increased appropriations for raising 
salaries of State university and college instructors. Conducts remarkable in- 
formation program for and about public school system in the State. Publication 
entitled ‘“‘Here Is Your Indiana Government,” is used by 300 schools and is 
recommended by State superintendent of public instruction as a supplementary 
textbook for high school civies classes. Is on record as unalterably opposed to 
Federal aid for Indiana schools and as favoring local community responsibility 
for evaluating abilities and fixing compensation of teachers. 

Kansas, in 1957, supported: Legislation recommending appropriation for a 
permanent plan for financing State aid to high schools: legislation appropriat- 
ing money for a comprehensive study and evaluation of the State's educational 
system. In 1958. supported: Full financing of State-aid formulas for elemen- 
tary and high schools: appropriations for merit increases for State college 
facilities. Sinee 1947, organization has been recognized as a ‘friend of the 
schools” insofar as State financial proposals are concerned—has consistently 
argued that the Kansas public school system is constitutionally and legally 
a State responsibility. 

Missouri supports amendment to State constitution increasing bonded debt 
limitation for local school district construction; amendments to improve 
Missouri's school foundation program and increase in State taxes to finance 
it. Recommends: further school reorganization and improved assessment 
procedures, 

Montana supports studies of school curriculums, school methods, the con- 
struction of school facilities and school administration to help insure that chil- 
dren shall have the basic education needed under its system of government 
and that public funds for that purpose shall be wisey and efficiently expended. 

New Jersey pledges full support of legislation that will incorporate the 
educational needs which have been the subject of budgetary recommendations. 
In 1951, approved $15 million program for expansion of State teachers colleges. 
In 1954. approved $30 million per year expansion in State aid for school operat- 
ing expenses. In 1956, approved $136 million per year program of State aid for 
School construction. 

New York, since 1951, has consistently supported every appropriation bill 
for education in the State legislature. Organization is avid proponent of 
State and local support of education; is pledged to maintenance of New York’s 
high standard of public and private education by encouraging programs lead- 
ing to mutual understanding of Nation's manpower development responsibilities 
by the citizens of the local communities. 

Ohio has supported measures in the legislature designed to assist local school 
districts involving liberalization of debt limitations and relaxation of restric- 
tions on adoption of bond issues and operating levies. Advocated requirement 
that extra appropriations made to schools be used totally for teachers’ salaries. 
Position has been for tying base support for schools to the community where 
Schools’ appeal is strongest: this, avoiding transfer of topheavy financial 
responsibility to State and Federal Governments where schools would become 
Pawns of politics and politicians. 

Pennsylvania is on record for retaining State control and responsibilities 
for education; favoring increased borrowing capacity and increased millage 
authority for school construction purposes. Organization also proposes an 
improved system of real estate assessment and increased millage authority 
or purpose of helping local school districts meet increased costs. Is endorsing 
and promoting foundation for independent colleges. Recommends a wide variety 
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of reorganization proposal designed to point the way toward an improved educa- 
tion system to meet pressing demands of the future. 

South Carolina is first statewide organization to favor enactment of 1951 3 
percent sales tax law, revenue from which is earmarked for schools. Organiza. 
tion actively supported 1951 appropriation bill which established State educa. 
tional finance commission which administers program of State aid for schoo] 
construction, school transportation and reorganization of school districts. Cur. 
rently promoting: revision of the State constitution and law to permit modernizg- 
tion of school organization and administration at State and local levels; attrac. 
tion and retention of qualified teachers; adequate staffing of schools and school 
systems with teaching and nonteaching personnel; provision for quality educa- 
tion appropriate to the needs and ability of the child: qualified appraisal of 
needs, maintenance and efficient use of school plant facilities; local initiative 
in sharing financing of schools with the State. 

Texas supported legislation: to establish the foundation school program which 
was passed in 1951: to establish the Texas Education Board in 1951: for 
television training program for new teachers in 1955: for increased teacher 
pay in 1952 and 1954; for incentive programs encouraging additional study 
by teachers: for permanent school funds; for consolidation of school districts 
in 1951 and 1953; for teacher retirement program in 1949. Appropriations for 
education in Texas have donbled in the last 10 years. Texas teachers with 
earned degrees amount to 96 percent of teaching force. Teacher salaries have 
increased 35 percent in the last 10 years. Pupil-teacher ratio averages 25.8 
to 1 for the State. 

Virginia is dedicated to advancing opportunities for the improvement of Vir- 
ginia education. Organization has continually endorsed provision for the 
required educational facilities in adequately supported public elementary and 
secondary schools, colleges and universities. Endorses broadening courses in 
Virginia high schools to provide industrial, commercial, and agricultural train- 
ing to buttress classroom instruction. ! 

West Virginia has vigorously advocated increased property tax levies for 
school purposes: supported 1950 constitutional amendment to increase school 
bond authority by $79 million; supported 1958 constitutional amendment provid- 
ing $75 million in additional bonding authority for school construction in 55 
county school districts and providing $15 million of additional levy authority for 
current operating expenses. In 1957 and 1958 organization supported the prop 
erty reappraisal and revaluation program which is expected to provide new 
school revenues amounting to $40 million annually. 

Wisconsin in 1957, supported increase of State support level for education 
from 17 to 25 percent. In 1959, organization supported further increase to 
27 percent. Advocates: reorganization of school districts for greater efficiencies: 
increase of accreditation standards for teachers and institution of merit prin- 
ciples for increasing pay of highly qualified instructors. Is committed to oppose 
Federal financial aid to Wisconsin schools. 


CLASSROOM SHORTAGE 


With regard to the classroom shortage, I realize, certainly, that ! 
must stay within my time limit per your request, but. I must just hita 
few highpoints that are very important. I will doso and then conclude 
my remarks. 

In the area of the classroom shortage, it is estimated—and we have 
heard several statements about this—that 600,000 classrooms are going 
to be needed in the next 10 years. Let’s assume that is a fair estimate. 
At the current rate of 69,600 classrooms being built—projected to be 
built in 1960-61; 69,400 were built in 1959-60—we sould certainly 
exceed the number of classrooms anticipated as a need over the next 
10 years. 

d I think that is so, because over the next 10 years we do expec! 
and anticipate a decline in the acceleration of the increase in enroll- 
ments. 

There are certain other figures which have been quoted. For ex: 
ample, the number of high school students attending Jess than full 
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day sessions. It should not be so, but there are students in this country 
attending less than full-day sessions. That should be corrected. On 
the other hand of the 180,000-such high school students, it is interest- 
ing to note that one-third of them are in the State of New York. 

Now, I tried to find out just why that wasso. I don’t know. I have 
only the raw figures. But assuming the distribution of the remainder 
to be spread over the rest of the country—eliminating the one State of 
New York—it is not as exciting or let’s say a frightening a figure as 1t 
might appear on the face of it. Also, the number of pupils in excess of 
capacity—that is another criteria on the chart, I believe, Senator 
Morse, that you submitted earlier from the U.S. Office of Education. 
The number is no larger than it was in 1958. 

Well, you say, “Well, that is way too large,” and it is. However, if 
the actual recordings of excess students this year are no greater than a 
year ago or 10 years ago or if they are less than 10 years ago—we know 
that in the meantime the criteria for determining what this excess 
will be has been changed. In other words, the standards have been 
substantially improved. Then, I think we can recognize even this 
figure, as important as it is to correct it, represents progress and 1m- 
provement rather than deterioration and retrogression in this particu- 
lar area. These are points that I would mention in regard to the 
classroom shortage. 

And then we come to this final question of the State and local 
capacity. 

LOCAL CAPACITY TO FINANCE SCHOOL PROGRAMS 


This, perhaps, is the most important one of all. With the time I 
have, I can only cite these facts, without getting into the reasons. Cer- 
ey there are instances of communities scattered all over this coun- 
try that have very real and difficult problems to resolve. There is no 
question about that. 

But the facts are these: In 1955 the NEA, as it did this morning, 
predicted that we would need to double our school expenditures in the 
next 10 years. There was the prediction then, that we could not 
possibly do this at the local level, just as there was here this morning. 

What are the facts? That in the first 5 years of this 10-year period, 

we not only increased expenditures at the rate they said were necessary 
but we exceeded them. In a 10-year period, on that basis, the rate of 
increase would be 176 percent, not the 100 percent increase they had 
estimated would be needed. 
_ This morning the gentleman, in all good conscience, said we are go- 
Ing to have to double them again in the next 10 years. That may well 
be. The record says that we can do this; at least we have been doing 
it. It is our conviction we can continue to do it, as needed, as was 
done in the past. 

The Commission on Intergovernmental Relations said in a study 
that it made just a few years back that it had not been able to find a 
Single State economically unable to support an adequate school sys- 
tem. In many instances some of the citizens or groups of citizens 
in their partisan views had not adopted what measures they could have 
adopted, but there wasn’t one that couldn’t do so if the will of the 
citizens was there to do it. 
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So we say that in this respect also, perhaps lack of ability has been 
somewhat overexaggerated, although recognizing that it is a tre- 
mendous problem. It is going to require the most sincere and con- 
centrated efforts of everyone at the local level to meet expanding 
financial obligations. 

We feel that it can be done, and the final point that would lead us to 
this belief is that this last year represented: the highest percentage of 
the bond adoptions in history. Just this past month, January, saw 
the largest number of school bonds sold in any month in history— 
$305 million worth. 

It does not appear to us that this represents the kind of crisis that 
would require Federal activity in this area. 

So, in conclusion, I would simply say in summarizing that the 
chamber recognizes the urgent importance of improvement of educa- 
tion. It is devoting its full facilities and resources to lending assist- 
ance in accomplishing this through its local chambers throughout the 
country in a survey of school issues in 663 communities last year, the 
chamber actively supported 1,200, took no issue on about 300, and 
oppees only some 30 out of some 1,500—and most of them were 

assed. 

More can be done, and we believe it will be done. We believe that 
the vast: majority of our people want to do it themselves, and keep the 
schools as their own schools, that they can take pride in, believing 
that here is a job that they have retained to their own capacities and 
to their own efforts. In our judgment, Senator Morse, we believe this 
is in the best interest of education. 

Thank you. 

Senator Morse. Dr. Watson, first I want to apologize to you, be- 
cause I am going to have to leave the hearing room for a few minutes. 

If you will be so kind as to replace me in the Chair, Senator Yar- 
borough, I hope I will be able to get back before the examination of 
Dr. Watson finishes, but in case I do not I want to say to you, sir. 
that I appreciate very much, and I thank you for your presentation 
of the point of view of the chamber to this subcommittee this 
afternoon. 

The fact that I do not. agree with the philosophical approach to this 
problem that. you take in your statement does not in any way lessen 
my respect and regard for the manner in which you presented it. 

I now notify this already overworked staff of mine that their re- 
search starts. I am sure my colleagues will appreciate the results of 
the research and I will give my colleagues the benefit of the results. 
The research project is to prepare what I often assign; namely, a 
parallel column memorandum setting forth the positions which have 
been taken issue by issue this afternoon, including an analysis of the 
statistics that were presented along with opposing points of view on 
the other side of the column in support of the bill. The result will 
permit me to place myself in a position so I can see both sides of the 
issues. 

That is my instruction to the staff, and I will see that you get the 
benefits of the results. 

Mr. Watson. I thought you were first going to say, as you said to 
the pupil group this morning, that you were going to give me an 
assignment. 
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Senator Morsr. No. I wouldn’t have that right, but I hope this 
will be an educational process for the chamber, too. 

Mr. Watson. We would be very delighted and pleased to assist in 
that respect in any way that we can. 

Senator Morse. I thank you very much. 

Now that Senator McNamara has arrived, I will put him in the 
chair for a few minutes. If you will just wait, he will take the chair. 
I believe in the principle of seniority. I will be right back. 

Senator McNamara (presiding pro tempore). Are there any ques- 
tions of the witness? Senator Yarborough ? 

Senator Yarsoroccn. Dr. Watson, from your familiarity and ex- 
perience in the field of education, I direct your attention to the fact 
that over a billion dollars has been spent by the Federal Government 
in the past 10 years on schools in federally impacted areas. Is it your 
opinion that this has led to Federal control of the students? 

Mr. Watson. I could not answer unequivocally, Senator Yarbor- 
ough, because I am not directly and personally familiar with that. 
But I would judge that it has not led to any insidious influence of 
government in curriculum or in other areas of that sort. This was 
an example of the sort of thing that I cited as believing was per- 
fectly appropriate. 

Senator YarsorovcH. Do you know of any studies anywhere that 
have shown any Federal control or Federal impact on education ? 

Mr. Watson. I know of none, no. 

Senator YirBoroveH. Those districts including districts right near, 
adjacent to the city of Washington. 

Mr. Watson. Yes, I know of none. That doesn’t mean there may 
not be some. I just know of none. 

Senator YarsorotGH. Don’t you think that that is a pretty good 
precedent for alleviation of the fears that you expressed that if we 
have this aid to the districts, it would be federally controlled ? 

Mr. Watson. No, sir. I don't think that that is a direct parallel 
any more than the matter of vocational education which actually was 
on a much larger scale than this to which vou are referring. There 
have been elements of control in vocational education. I am sure, to 
a degree, there must be some element of control of the funds the Fed- 
eral Government spends in the impacted areas. I am not familiar 
with what. manner thev do control expenditure of those funds. How- 
ever, I think of those as emergency measures for individual areas 
rather than a plan with a general effect on the educational program 
as a whole. I would say they have little or no effect whether the 
Federal Government had controlled them or not on the total pattern 
of education. But if we extended this sort of thing to the whole area 
of public education, I sincerely believe that, in time, it could well have 
just the effect. you are talking about. 

Senator YarnorovcH. Actually we had 175 vears of history of Fed- 
eral aid from time to time. We have had Federal aid to education in 
this country without Federal control, have we not ? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. We have had Federal aid in manv respects and 
there are many aspects of Federal aid in appropriate instances that 
the chamber I represent has approved, has sponsored, as a matter of 
fact. I think the Federal Government has an important role to nlay 
n education. However, I do not believe the role of the Federal Gov- 
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ernment should be that of, in any major way, financing education for 
the reasons that I mentioned—general public education. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. I am advised, Doctor, that one-fourth of all 
the children in public schools today go to teachers who receive part 
of their salary from funds furnished by the Federal Government 
for the federally impacted areas. Do you have any information what- 
soever, any complaints whatsoever, that that one-fourth of the chil- 
dren in public schools who go to school to teachers who are paid in 
part from Federal funds in the federally impacted area program—— 

Mr. Watson. In answer to your question—do I have information of 
this sort? No. I do not have it with me. I think it might be well 
if you would like to have this referred and the answer made in writ- 
ing. I personally do not know the answer to this question. I am 
surprised. I did not know that that large a percentage—— 

Senator YarBoroucH. These are figures that have been given to me 
by people on the staff who studied it. I didn’t have the exact figures 
late But I will come to one now where I know these next figures 
myself. 

In your statement you point out that in 1959-60 Americans 25 
years of age and older averaged 11 years of education compared 
with 9.3 years in 1950 and 8.4 years in 1940. 

Mr. Watson. Yes. é 

Senator YarsBoroucH. Now isn’t it a fact that this improvement of 
the educational level of Americans 25 years of age and over from 
1959-60 came as a result of the effect of the GI bills? 

Mr. Watson. I would think that in some measure most certainly 
affected it. I would say that it was not the sole or perhaps even the 
principle reason for it. ; 

Senator YarsoroucH. Under the World War II GI bill, 7,800,000 
Americans went to school. And under the Korean conflict GI bill 
about 23g millions went to school, a total of over 10 million people in 
that period since 1945. Now don’t you think that great impetus has 
been called the greatest educational impetus in America? Don’t you 
think that has been a major factor in 

Mr. Watson. I think that has been most significant and construc- 
tive. However, a great many of the adults you speak of who partici- 
pated in education would not even have been included. In fact, it 1s 
an even better picture than might be represented by those fi , be- 
cause certain of the courses authorized under the GI bill could not have 
been calculated as part of the actual 11 years of formal education we 
are speaking of. But yes, I think what you say was a very signifi- 
cant and a very helpful thing. 

Senator YarsoroucH. And despite that the chamber of commerce is 
very bitterly opposing the cold war GI bill pending before the Vet- 
erans’ Subcommittee of this committee. 

Mr. Warson. I accept your statement but I personally have not 

articipated in those particular discussions, and whether the chamber 
is violently—was that your word? 

Senator YarsoroucH. I said very bitterly. 

Mr. Warson. Bitterly opposed to the peacetime GI bill, I have a 
note here that if this—— 

Senator YarsoroucH. Cold war GI bill. 

Mr. Watson. Yes. The cold war GI bill. No. They were not 
opposed to the original GI bill, but if this question is raised—and I 
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have not prepared myself any testimony in regard to it—the chamber 
would welcome an opportunity to submit an answer to this question 
in writing. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Well, I see one you put out. Your associ- 
ation put out a press release this week opposing the GI bill and in 
that press release the chamber said, “Peacetime servicemen don’t 
fight.” Let me ask you about that plane shot down in the Arctic 
Ocean where those servicemen were shooting back. Do you think 
they weren’t fighting, Just popping their bubble gum ? 

Mr. Watson. I certainly don’t think they were just passing the 
time of day. Iam not prepared really to comment on that statement 
that they don’t fight. I don’t think that is the issue. Personally I 
don’t think that is the issue at all. 

Senator YarsorouGH. You referred to my description of “bitterly.” 
I think we might talk about our cold war GI’s, that they are really 
pretty bitter about that when someone says these fellows don’t fight. 

Mr. Watson. Senator Yarbrough, if I may—and you asked me this 
question—the chamber and Mr. Bielski here says they have substantial 
information on this very question which they will be glad to submit 
toyou. From my own personal view I would say—I am not represent- 
ing the chamber in this as such—I would be opposed to the further 
extension of GI provisions in time of peac 

Senator YarsoroucH. Well, I don't want to change this hearing on 
this bill. We have another subcommittee before which we will invite 
you to appear to testify on the cold war GI bill. I merely point out 
that there are over 10 million adult Americans who have been trained 
in the past 15 years under the two previous GI bills, partly in college, 
partly in high school, partly in technical institutions, and some in on- 
the-job training. 

I point that out, that that level of education achievement has been 
raised markedly in the past 15 years with this impetus of billions of 
dollars that the Federal Government put in this GI training, that 
educators credit it with giving us the residuum of engineers and sci- 
entists that we now have, and it has been largely responsible for the 
fact that we have a shortage of only 140,000 student teachers in the 
country now. I think that the actual figures show it would prob- 
ably have been double that if it were not for the GI bill. 

Mr. Watson. Yes, and to what extent, Senator, these same young- 
sters, if there had been no war and crisis—and this was a crisis— 
would have continued in school we don’t know because certainly the 
Increase in grade level was proceeding before this ever came into the 
picture. 
| Senator Yarsoroucu. Do you think the expenditure of this money 

on the GI bill led to Federal control of the educational system ? 

Mr. Watson. I don’t think that it led to Federal control of the edu- 
cational system as such, no—in the sense of seriously influencing the 
pattern. But there is no question that it led to provisions and actions 
and decisions at the local level that were occasioned by actions of the 
Federal Government. No question about it. 

Senator Yarnoroucu. Well, seeing that the man was going to school 
and passing and didn’t get his money for nothing, you don’t call that 
Federal control of the schools, do you? 

Mr. Warson. No, sir. 
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Senator Yarsoroucnu. Checking to see that he was actually attend. 
ing and passing? 

Mr. Watson. No. Iam not implying that. I do mean there were 
many things done educationally—types of courses—because those 
funds were available and probably would not have been offered before. 

Now, whether they are good or whether they are bad I am not com- 
menting on. It did affect the type of education that was being of.- 
fered. Maybe tothe good. And this is the type of thing that I said 
that as an emergency situation, the chamber has not opposed. And in 
this instance—if it were dropped—I think we could say it had little, if 
any, permanent effect on education in this country. 

ut. if these things bewin—and here is something else now; there 
are proposals for continuation of NDIA and the GI bill and more 
and more which could become a major factor in the total financing of 
education, then I fear it could have very serious influences as far as 
control is concerned. 

Senator Yarsoroven. I want to concur in the view, Dr. Watson, in 
what you said about. the great sacrifices people have made to improve 
their educational facilities at local levels. I have watched it out. in 
my State over the years. I have seen the great sacrifices people have 
made, taxed themselves out of their homes and out of their businesses 
in counties in my State, 2@ counties, 144 the lowest. population in the 
past decade, and just like the distinguished chairman I find myself 
in a philosophical disagreement with respect to your opinion on it. 
I just think the concentration of wealth ought to bear a little expense 
of this educational svstem. 

Mr. Watson. We feel with concentration of wealth being in the 
communities, that there is no wealth in the Federal level as such at all. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. Well, of course, it consists partly in what 
we already have built in this country but mainly in the productive 
capacity of our people, and that is directly related to the brainpower 
and education of our people. I believe you would agree to that. 

Mr. Warson. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. Senator Javits, do von have any comments or 
questions to the witness? 

Senator Javits. In the first place. I thank you for not only appear- 
ing but for the spirited way in which you presented the matter to the 
subcommittee. 

I think the only way we can get anywhere is by adversary pro- 
ceedings. 

I did have one basic question that I would like to get your view 
on. Now, if vou feel that this is not passed on by the chamber or 
you are not. free to address yourself to it, you can just tell us. 

You have certain conclusions, as I see it, on the facts and figures. 
Suppose we come to a different conclusion. Suppose we come to 4 
conclusion that there are areas in the United States where children 
cannot get a reasonably American primary and secondary school edu- 
cation no matter how, within the bounds of reason, the local citizens 
tux themselves, and that we have a choice of either aiding them from 
the top or letting it ride as it is until those communities catch up 
economically. 

Has the chamber taken any position therefore on the fundamental 
principle that shall the United States, where itis really essential, sup- 
plement. the educational resources of local communities in order to 
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give all American children a generally equal educational standard? 

Mr. Watson. I assume you mean would the chamber be in opposi- 
tion or in favor of Federal Government support if we could locate 
what would be distressed areas as we did economically distressed areas 
or flood areas—if we would locate educationally distressed areas and 
then assist them in some such way. 

To my knowledge—Cass?—this has not been made a matter of 
policy other than in the general area that the first effort should be 
made to get it done at the State level, with all encouragement to the 
State to help that community—as more and more of them are now 
doing. 

Scnatee Javits. Well, when you say encouragement from the State, 
would you favor our contributing any money to the State? 

Mr. Warson. Not in contributing money, no. I am speaking of 
the things such as encouraging our local chambers and businessmen 
and everyone else to see by golly that they get on and do their job 
and don’t leave any folks out here without an education. 

Senator Javrrs. Would you say to us advisedly that every State 
in the United States can out of its own resources bring the educa- 
tional system up to a reasonable pattern with every other State, not- 
ee enaine the resources in particular docal subdivisions of that 
State / 

Mr. Watson. I am not certain, in fact, I am sure I would not say 
that every State exerting whatever effort it could would be in a posi- 
tion to provide the same resources as some other States. We know 
there are some differences in the actual wealth of different States. 

But we have cited opinions and views supporting the thought that 
there is no State that could not, if it chose to do so, provide an adequate 
school system for all of its pupils within that State. 

Now, some States have for various reasons not chosen yet to do so. 
Our interest is to see that they do it. We feel it can be done at the 
local level without the assistance of the Federal Government. 

Senator Javits. I think you have answered my question in the first 
part of your answer. You feel every State can do it if they wanted 
to. Now, is it fair to say is that proposition a fact upon which the* 
chamber’s policy is based $ 

Mr. Warson. It is basing its policy, yes, on the assumption that 
the States can do this. There is an interesting thing in regard to 
New York State, for example, which is considered one of the wealthiest 
States. It is going to have the greatest problem relatively much more 
so than some of the poorer States in meeting its obligations in the fu- 
ture. In fact, you find the greatest number of shortages in the several 
States that are the wealthier States. Yet, under S. 1021 they are going 
to contribute and give money to States that perhaps have less per capita 
income but where the shortages are smaller. 

This is a contradiction that needs most careful study before you 
distribute the wealth on the basis proposed. 

Senator Javirs. Thank you very much. 

Senator McNamara. I would like to ask you, Dr. Watson, is it the 
Position of the New York Chamber of Commerce that they support 
the efforts of the educators in the State of New York to get further 
ad to education in New York State? ; 

Mr. Watson. With pleasure I turn to my associate here now. He 
has been sitting here. He is the fountain of knowledge and facts. 
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Do you know specifically with regard to New York State whether 
the State chamber has supported the bond issues, and so on, for 
education ? 

Mr. Brerisxi. The Empire State chamber has supported bond 
issues and school issues of various nature in the State of New York. 
If you would like a report on the efforts of the State chamber in 
New York, I would be delighted to submit it to you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McNamara. There was a colloquy that broaght in the State 
of New York and this is the only reason I followed it up with this 
question on your State. I would like the information as to what the 
attitude is of the New York State Chamber of Commerce and the New 
York City Chamber of Commerce, whatever you call it, in relation 
to more State and local aid for the schools. We have found in our 
records much testimony that indicates that the boards of commerce 
generally, the chambers of commerce genera at all levels of gov- 
ernment oppose increased financing of education. I would like to 
see some evidence in the record if you have it that this is not uni- 
formly true. 

Mr. Watson. That is cited in this written evidence here. You see, 
in the national chamber, we are representing a large group of inde- 
pendent associations. There are mavericks in the chambers of com- 
merce as there are in any other endeavor. 

Senator McNamara. But the predominance of the evidence seems 
to be against you at this time. I think if you can give us some evi- 
dence for the record that it is wrong, then we would be glad to 
consider it. 

Mr. Watson. Yes. We have evidence made on the basis of an 
ee survey just completed that I think will bear very directly on 
that. 

Senator McNamara. Will you see that we get it for the record ? 

Mr. Watson. I will be glad to. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you very much. 

(The material referred to may be found on p. 356.) 

Senator YarsoroucH. Dr. Watson, I have a correction to make here. 
T asked you a question based upon the premise that a fourth of the 
schoolchildren in America came to schools where part of the teachers’ 
salary was being received from these impacted funds. I was in 
error. A third of the pupils are attending such schools. I take this 
from the report of the Health, Education, and Welfare, 1960, 10th 
Annual Report on Administration of Public Laws 874 and 815, and 
their records show that the total number of pupils in the 3,821 eligible 
districts approximated 10.2 millions or one-third of all pupils attend- 
ing public elementary and secondary schools in the Nation. So that 
should be one-third of the pupils. 

Mr. Watson. I will just say I am even more amazed. 

Senator YarsoroucH. I will repeat my question. Do you think 
that they are under Federal control or the Federal Government has 
taken over control of the students? 

Mr. Watson. On that point, Senator Yarborough, I would not say 
from what I know of this Government assistance in these impacted 
areas, that it has in nature or significant fashion affected the educa- 
tion patterns in those areas at this point. However, our whole fear is 
what all of this can lead to. 
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Senator Yarsorouau. I believe, Dr. Watson, you are from Balti- 
more, Md.? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. 

Senator YarsorouGuH. Just look at this table of the money that the 
States have received, the districts in the States have received for the 
past 10 years under Public Law 815. I want to congratulate you 
Marylanders on your efficiency. During this past 10 years my State, 
with its 914 million population and many military installations has 
received for school construction $53.5 million, and during that period 
of time Maryland has received $48.5 million and our sister State of 
Virginia over $61 million. 

Mr. Watson. They are very close to these impacted areas you are 
talking about. . 

Senator YarsoroucH. And you in Maryland with $48.5 million have 
done exceedingly well in the use of Federal funds for your State under 
that where we have been able to get only $53 million for our great area, 
our large number of pupils and our many military installations in our 
State. Congratulations on your efficiency. 

Mr. Watson. Speaking specifically in terms of the State of Mary- 
land, and I have discussed this personally with the people in the State 
and the school people, we believe we can finance education in the State 
of Maryland. 

Senator Y:RBoroucH. With pretty liberal Federal help. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you very much. Your testimony is 
very helpful indeed. 

enator McNamara. The next witness represents the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, Dr. Harley Lutz. 


STATEMENT OF DR. HARLEY L. LUTZ, GOVERNMENT FINANCE 
CONSULTANT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 


Senator McNamara. Since the reporter has a copy of your state- 
ment, would you care to summarize it or do you want to—I will let 
you proceed in your own manner. 

Dr. Lurz. Mr. Chairman, in view of the hour I shall omit parts of 
this with the understanding that the full statement will be incorpo- 
rated in the record. 

Senator McNamara. It will be so ordered at this point, without 
objection. 

(The prepared statement of Dr. Harley L. Lutz follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF HARLEY L. LUTZ ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 


My name is Harley L. Lutz. Since retirement from teaching at Princeton 
T have been government finance consultant to the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, in whose behalf this appearance is made. The NAM is a voluntary 
membership corporation made up of about 19,000 business concerns of all types 
and sizes throughout the United States. More than 80 percent of our memher- 
ship are small business by any standard. In fact, 28 percent of the membership 
employ 50 or fewer persons, 46.5 percent employ 100 or less, and 83 percent have 
500 or fewer employees. 

The National Association of Manufacturers has always been a strong believer 
in, and supporter of, education. Every year it awards a number of scholarships 
to students selected on a competitive basis from different parts of the country. 
The policy position on increasing the effectiveness of education, last revised 
and approved by the board of directors on June 14, 1957, is in part as follows: 
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“Our continued progress in the American way of life depends very greatly 
on the products of our educational system. Industry has a vital interest, there 
fore, in seeing that this system—from the kindergarten to the postgraduate 
level—is strengthened and supported. Our country can ill afford to waste the 
intellectual capacities of its young men and women * * * 

“Sound progress toward any significant solutions for the entire problem 
demands wholehearted cooperation between industry, large and small alike, 
and our educational institutions, both publicly and privately supported.” 

My statement is submitted in opposition to S. 1021 which contains provisions 
to carry out the recommendations of President Kennedy’s message to the 
Congress on February 20, 1961. The grounds for opposition are these: 

1. Public education is not a Federal responsibility. The sphere of Federa) 
services and functions should be limited to those matters which can be handled 
only by the National Government. 

2. There is no “crisis” in education, present or impending, that would justify 
assumption by the Federal Government of responsibility for a service completely 
outside the nrea of its truly national tasks: 

38. The Federal Government is in a precarious financial situation, as evi- 
denced by the balance of payments problem, the impending budget deficit which 
threatens further the domestic and international integrity of the dollar, the 
enormous public debt, and the crushing Federal tax rates. These factors point 
to the conclusion that the Federal Government should be retrenching, rather than 
extending. its financial commitments. On the other hand, the States and their 
local units are, comparatively, in much better financial condition than the 
Federal Government. The most significant contribution that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can make at this time toward realization of a higher rate of economic 
growth, and hence toward greater capacity for adequate school and college 
financing without Federal participation, would be prompt inauguration of 
fundamental tax rate reform. 

4. Federal support inevitably leads to Federal control and this control will 
distort and devitalize the educative process. 

5. Federal money cannot buy excellence in learning. 

My discussion will elaborate these points. 


1. PUBLIC EDUCATION IS NOT A FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY 


The issue of the distribution of responsibilities between the Federal and State 
Governments has been discussed pro and con since the beginning of the Republic. 
For reasons which need not be detailed here, the scope and cost of Federal 
activities have expanded steadily, particularly over the past quarter- “century. 
The present situation is described in a recent NAM publication as follows: 

“Even without further expansion, the doctrine of centralism has resulted 
in a Federal Government structure too big for competent management, too 
powerful for the best relationship between the people and their Government. 
and too grasping of both resources and responsibilities to permit the fullest 
flowering and independence of the private economy.” 

Viewing the area of governmental functions and responsibilities 1s a whole, 
the basic line of cleavage is between those tasks which can be performed only 
by the National Government and all of the other matters which can be dealt 
with elsewhere. The underlying thesis of NAM's approach to this problem, as 
set out in its publications and policy positions since 1950, is that the Federal 
responsibilities should be limited to the truly national tasks and that all other 
matters should be left to the States, their local units, or the private economy. 

Disregard of this basic principle has led to such a wide dispersion of the 
time and energy of Federal officials—the Executive, the Cabinet and the Con- 
gress—that the most efficient discharge of those duties and functions which 
only the Federal Government can perform has not been attained. How can 
it be otherwise when we consider the time that the Federal officials must de- 
vote to relatively small matters—with ali the maneuvering, political negotiat- 
ing, and reconciliation of divergent views which are involved in each. How 
ean there be firm and consistent policy in the two major areas which only 
the central government can handle—defense and foreign affairs—when fthe 
President and his advisers must scatter their attention over a thousand and 
one other issues, ranging from tobacco and wheat planting to juvenile delin- 


1“The ‘Primrose Path’ of Centralism.” 1960, p. 8. For earlier documentation, cf. “Bring 
Government Back Home,” 1950, and “Main Street Versus Washington, D.C.,” 1957. 
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quency, from college curricula to waste treatment works, from below-cost hous- 
ing rentals to free food stamps? The talents and capacities for competent na- 
tional leadership are available. But they must be conserved for that purpose 
and not frittered away on sO many matters that are not genuine Federal 
business. 

Public education, at any and all levels, obviously does not come into the cate- 
gory of a truly national task. It is, and has always been, primarily a local 
responsibility. Whether the formal part of education be done in private or 
public schools and colleges, the American tradition has always been for local, 
or a combination of local-State and private responsibility in management and 
financing. 

The advocates of Federal support of public education have sought to rely 
on various Federal actions, back tou the Ordinance of 1785, to confirm 2a Federal 
obligation in this field. However, a review of the record shows that neither 
any separate action nor the entire collection of them together was motivated 
by a primary concern with public education as such. There were always other 
objectives for the realization of which education was utilized as a medium. 

For example, the Ordinance of 1785 established the rectangular survey and 
set aside one section in each township for the support of common schools. 
During the first hundred years after 1785 land was the Nation’s most abundant 
resource and the promotion of western settlement was a high priority ob- 
jective. The school land grants were made as un inducement to settlers, who 
would be more willing to go west and take up land if educational facilities were 
in prospect, to the extent that such were assured by the grants. The land 
grant colleges established by the Morrill Act of 1862 were required to provide 
certain subjects as a condition of the grants, chief among which was instruc- 
tion and training in agriculture. Again, the principal objective was the im- 
provement of farming as the main source of livelihood for the western settlers. 
A larger area of western lands was given to the transcontinental railroads than 
to the schools and colleges. In this case also, the purpose was the promotion 
of western settlement and national unity, not acquisition of title to railroad 
property. 

In addition to the land grants which utilized the mechanism of education 
to further other objectives, the Government has made substantial payments 
to colleges and universities under research contracts: it has maintained pro- 
fessional schools to train Army, Navy, Air Force, and Coast Guard personnel : 
and it has defrayed the cost of schools in federally affected areas. None of these 
contacts with educational institutions or with the public schools can be re- 
garded as a precedent for a general across-the-board obligation to support pub- 
lic education. There has been, as yet. no broad general Federal grant for 
public education, and there is no present need to shift the responsibility for 
financing and managing our system of public education from State-local to 
Federal jurisdiction. 

2. NO CRISIS IN EDUCATION 


For the past 10 years or more the advocates of Federal support of public 
education have been predicting disaster unless their solution were adopted. 
The Hovde task force report, and the President's recent message to the Con- 
gress rehashed the old arguments—teacher supply and salaries; classroom 
Shortage; State and local incapacity. and so on. The record has consistently 
refuted these forecasts us I shall presently demonstrate by samplings of avail- 
able data. Teacher supply has increased, salaries have been raised, classrooms 
have been built. The American public school and college system has not col- 
lapsed. These results have been achieved without Federal aid. The principal 
result of the college housing loan program, which was opposed by the Hoover 
Commission at the outset, has been to supply below-cost loan funds to “large pub- 
lic institutions which had previously relied on other sources” (budget for 1958, 
p. 2N7), 

Teacher supply and salarices—Some pertinent data pertaining to the number 
of teachers and their salary situation are presented herewith: 

(a) Pupil enrollment increased 1950-51 to 1960-61 by 44.4 percent. but. the 
lumber of teachers rose in the same time by 51.9 percent. This made possible 
some reduction of the average pupil-teacher ratio. 

_ (b) The average annual salary of the instructional staff in the public schools 
Increased from $3,126 in 1950-51 to $5,389 in 1960-61, an increase of 72.4 per- 
cent. ‘The average salary of classroom teachers rose in the same period from 
$3,082 to $5,150, an increase of 70 percent. From 1950 to 1960, average gross 
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weekly earnings in manufacturing went up from $59.33 to $90.91, an increase of 
53.2 percent.’ It must be remembered that teacher pay is for approximately 4 
10-month period, while wages and salaries in industries are usually based on 49 
or 50 weeks of actual work. On a comparable annual basis, teacher pay would 
make a still more favorable showing. 

(c) The upward trend of classroom salaries is further shown by the foliowing: 


TABLE 34.—Upward trend in classroom salaries 
a Sa Na ee a ee Oe le ee ee ERS 
; Percentage of salarics— 


Year 
Below $3,500 to $4,500 and 
$3,500 $4,409 over 
1952-682 oso ese ew beck see ee eccck Doce 62.0 25 13.0 
WQO0=6) 2 ooo sess ee ee 9.6 27 62.3 


Sources: National Educational Association, ‘‘Research Report, 1960-R15,”” December, 1960; Economic 
Report of the President, January, 1961, table C-25. 

It should be noted, further, that there are substantial differences in all income 
levels in different sections and that teacher salaries must be viewed in relation- 
ship to other incomes. There are also material differences in living standards 
and their costs. The Office of Education released a study on January 19, 1961, 
in which it is stated that an average salary 50 percent higher in purchasing 
power than that prevailing in 1958-59 would be required by 1963-64. Salary 
increases will no doubt be made in the future as in the past, but they must be 
in harmony with the general movement of incomes in particular sections. To 
single out teachers for an arbitrary 50-percent increase over 5 years regardless 
of the local income pattern would disrupt the economic stability of many con- 
munities. It would augment wage-push inflation. This distortion would retard, 
not advance, the cause of education. 

Classroom construction.—The statistics relating to classroom shortage and 
need that have been issued by the Office of Education over the past 6 to 8 years 
have been so erratic as to undermine seriously the confidence that data compiled 
by an official agency should receive. Freeman has brought together a series of 
estimates made at different times which have ranged from a shortage of 600,000 
rooms down to 132,400 rooms. In a 1959 report on “Enrollment, Teachers, and 
Schoolhousing,” the Office of Education noted that its data on classroom short- 
age and needs should be used with caution because of varying State standards 
of “normal” class size and “unsatisfactory” facilities. We are thus put on 
notice not to take too seriously the latest estimate. It is not surprising that 
President Eisenhower recommended in his last budget message an increased 
appropriation to improve the quality of educational statistics (p. M71). 

Since the end of World War II between 600,000 and 700,000 classrooms have 
been built. The number constructed in the 5 years 1956-60 was 336,800. The 
generally accepted projection of classroom needs through the 1960's is 600,000, 
or an annual average of some 60,000 new classrooms. This figure was used in 
the President’s message. The average annual construction of the past 5 years, 
1956-60, was 67,360. There is no evidence from the record to support the as- 
sumption that new school construction will abruptly decline so far below the 
level of the earlier performance as to indicate State-local inability to meet the 
need. 

The familiar technique of “government by crisis” is in operation here, with 
respect both to public school and college construction. A 10-year cumulation 
of classroom need in one case and of college enrollment in the other is cited 
to imply that massive Federal action is required immediately in both area. 
Actually, State and local school authorities will have 10 years to provide the 
needed classrooms. Likewise, the colleges and universities will have 10 years 
in which to get ready for the enrollment estimated by 1970. 

Meantime, various factors warrant caution, especially with regard to school 
construction. The migration of population from central cities to suburbs, the 
development of new urban communities adjacent to large industrial plants, :nd 
the continual shift of people from one State to another will produce shortases 
of all sorts of municipal facilities in some places and surpluses in other places 
These changing conditions, which are not new in our national experience, wil! 


3Cf. the comparison of average annual earnings in major industries and annual salaries 
of public school teachers, in R. Freeman, “School Needs in the Decade Ahead,” 1958, p. 133. 
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continue indefinitely. The requirements, not only for schools but for streets, 
sewers, City halls, police and fire stations, and many other things, will be never- 
ending and ever-changing. None of them can be permanently met by Federal 
grants. They can and must be dealt with by the people themselves out of the 
resources which the growth of new communities will generate. The most de 
moralizing thing that could possibly happen would be misguided Federal in- 
tervention with grants, or offers of grants, to carry any part of this load. 

The anticipated shortage of college classrooms and other plant facilities 
could be substantially reduced by a more complete utilization of existing equip- 
ment. The two-semester college term, usually about 9 months, means that an 
expensive educational plant is idle for one-fourth of each year. This tradi- 
tional ‘college year” is giving way slowly to the pressure of need, and it should 
be generally abandoned before extensive public appropriations or lavish private 
gifts are sought to provide additional physical equipment. In a recent address 
the chancellor of the University of Pittsburgh said, in describing the 3-term 
calendar of that university : * 

“An authoritative national survey indicates that a conservative projection 
of capital plant needs for the country as a whole, assuming that the old academic 
calendar is used by all institutions, would be more than $10 billion for the next 
decade. While no one can be sure, a reasonably conservative calculation in- 
dicates that if all institutions of higher learning in the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania were to adopt a year-round academic calendar, the three-quarters of 
a billion estimated for plant needs under the old calendar could be cut to less 
than a half-billion. Similarly, if all institutions in the Nation were to adopt the 
year-round calendar, the bill for additional physical plant over the decade could 
be cut from $10 billion to about $6 billion.’ 


3. STATE AND LOCAL FISCAL CAPACITY 


The claim of State-local fiscal incapacity has been overworked to promote 
the expansion of Federal services and the rise of Federal expenditures. Its 
lasting power and its hold on public policy are traceable to the illusion that 
Federal money is “free’’ money; to the belief that the Federal money received 
aS grants-in-aid is provided by taxes paid by some one else, or by inflationary 
borrowing that will burden everyone but the recipients. How much more 
straightforward and accurate it would be if the Congress were to attach to 
every grant-in-aid appropriation a proviso which said to the people—‘We are 
not really giving you anything. All that this bill does is to hand back to you 
some of your own money. If you were wise you would vote to keep this money 
at home and do the job yourselves.” However, Federal grants, for whatever 
purpose, permit State and local officials to avoid the disagreeable task of putting 
squarely to their constituents the cost of public services and the obligation to 
pay for them. For such officials, Federal money is free money. 

Candid consideration of the facts would dispel the erroneous assumption of 
State and local fiscal incapacity. The aggregate wealth and income of the citi- 
zens of the several States is the same as the aggregate wealth and income of 
the citizens of the United States. This aggregate must support all government. 
The States have as broad taxing powers as the United States, except for the 
duties on imports. In fact, the States and local units have, in the property tax, 
a fiscal resource not practically available to the United States under the direct 
tax clause. With the steady growth of construction in all sections—residential, 
business, public utility, and other—the base of the property tax will rise over 
the next decade by many billions. 

Further, the States and their local units are now in much better relative finan- 
cial condition than the Federal Government, and are actually better able to 
carry the cost of our future public educational needs. State and local debt 
amounts to some $60 billion, of which at least $17 billion was issued for school 
construction. The Federal debt is around $290 billion and there is no assurance 
that it can be held to this level. The spending programs which are being laid 
before the Congress will, if enacted, lead to substantial deficits. This evidence 
of lack of fiscal discipline is hardly calculated to assure foreign holders of dollar 
balances against further dollar depreciation. State and local tax rat»s are 
moderate, as compared with the punitive growth-restricting Federal tax rates. 
States provide only the kinds of public services which are deemed to be necessary 


* Before the NAM Congress of Industry, December 1960. 
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and genuinely beneficial to the people and avoid the benevolent paternalism 
that has motivated the widening Federal excursions into all manner of spending 
on the assumption that every matter of national interest involves a Federa] 
obligation to spend money. 

Many of these things have been done in the belief that the spending will pro- 
mote economic growth. Experience has demonstrated that the key to prosperity 
and growth is not more Government spending but more capital formation. The 
most potent action which could now be taken to attain a higher level of economic 
growth, with greater capacity for the support not only of education but all other 
essential Government operations, would be to reform the enterprise-crippling, 
job-destroying Federal tax rate structure. 

The restrictive provisions in State constitutions and statutes which impede 
the fullest use of available State and local fiscal resources can be revised. They 
are not immutable. The prospect of Federal grants for education or any other 
purpose which the States and their local units should be handling will delay 
coming to grips with the revision problem. 


4. FEDERAL SUPPORT MEANS FEDERAL CONTROL 


Federal support of education means a transfer of responsibility from the 
home to a bureaucracy; from Main Street to Washington. It means Federal 
rather than local control, a central regimentation that will eventually extend 
to curriculum content. Here, for example, is what President Roosevelt’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Education said, in 1938, about Federal control of vocational 
education : 

“Much of the very unwise existing Federal control over vocational education 
results from the fact that Federal officials have assumed the duty of determining 
in detail what types of education shall be considered vocational.” 

In other words, the Federal officials who bandled the money were assuming 
the right to determine curriculum content. 

A staff study for the Advisory Committee of 1938 outlined the pattern of devel- 
oping Federal control in these words: 

“Tentative suggestions have ultimately become rules, and rules have been giveu 
the effect of the organic act itself. The specificity of details required in State 
plans has increased. The staff of Federal supervisors has expanded. There has 
been developed in the States the habit of looking more and more to the Federal 
officials for guidance and direction in the development of State programs.” 

If unwise Federal intervention could not be kept out of a $40 million program 
of grants for vocational education, how can we expect, or assume, that such inter- 
vention can be prevented when billions are involved? 

The plain fact is that Federal control and supervision of the educational 
grants will be both proper and necessary, the most strenuous disclaimers to the 
contrary notwithstanding. The Congress and the executive authorities would be 
guilty of gross neglect if they were to fail in providing for inspection and super- 
vision and, where necessary, the right to direct the use of grant funds, or to 
withhold them, in order to assure proper application of the money and compliance 
with the Federal intent. As the grants increase in amount and acquire perma- 
nence in duration, Federal control will extend more and more deeply into subject 
matter. The prescriptions of the National Defense Education Act show that 
there is no hesitation to determining directly the subject matter to be taught. 
And why not? When the Government is paying the salaries of the public school 
teachers, it will have a right to say what they shall teach. If it is paying for the 
school buildings. it will have a right to pass on plans and specifications. 

Control will inevitably follow support. If we do not want Federal control of 
education we must stop this program before it gets started. Make no mistake 
nbout it. The advocates of Federal support of education are not interested in 
short-term programs. They fully expect that this support, once begun, will 
become permanent. The NDEA was originally limited to 4 years, but plans are 
already underway to extend it, expand it, and appropriate more money under it. 
The vicious circle of Federal support of public education, leading to decay of 
State-local support and demoralization of individual and community responsi- 
bility, will broaden the base for a campaign for still larger Federal grants and 
more complete control. 

Since the end result of expanding Federal support will be expanding Feders! 
control, we can get an idea of the final stage by considering the situation in Rus- 
sin, where there is complete state financing and control and where the educa- 
tional process is fully integrated with general state policy objectives. A recent 
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study by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare contains the 
following: 

“Soviet policy precisely enumerates the function of education in the U.S.S.R.: 
to serve the needs of 'the state. The state is preeminent. To its full development 
every person is expected to contribute his best efforts as his primary obligation. 
The growth and development of his own individuality are of secondary im- 
portance.” 

5. A HIGHER STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


A new twist to the argument for Federal support of public education was pro- 
vided by 'the Hovde Committee on Education, in the following statement: 

“The task force committee concludes that first priority should be given to a 
vigorous program to lift the schools to a new level of excellence.” 

This theme was brought into the President’s message. The desire for improve- 
ment is entirely valid for our educational system but it is by no means confined 
to that area. It is both the tradition and the genius of our country to criticize 
what it has and thereby seek to improve on it. We have been doing this in every 
part of our national economy and our national life from the beginning. Amer- 
icans want the best; work for it; are not happy until they get it—and often are 
not happy then, because the very process of achievement has uncovered the possi- 
bility of something even better. 

The NAM policy on education, cited above, states in part: 

“Strong efforts must be made, especially in our elementary and secondary 
schools, to strengthen the basic educational courses, including mathematics and 
the sciences, to increase the educational qualifications of those seeking higher 
education in science and engineering. Likewise, in our colleges and universities, 
revision of course content and simplification of curriculums should lead to 
improvement of our educational system.” 

In and of itself, there can be no quarrel with the goal of a higher standard of 
educational excellence. But there is no need, either to rely on Federal aid to 
achieve this higher goal or to apologize for the progress already made without 
it. In his message the President says: 

“Our progress in education over the past generation has been substantial. We 
are educating a greater proportion of our youth tu a higher degree of competency 
than any other country on earth.” 

The first sputnik caused many people to forget these facts about our educa-. 
tional progress. They began to downgrade American education and to extoll 
the Russian system. The fantastic achievements of American inventors and 
scientists were disregarded in an outbreak of charges that we had been neglect- 
ing science in favor of tailfins. Gen. J. B. Medaris, in a book recently published, 
has asserted than an American satellite could have been launched a year before 
sputnik if the “go-ahead” had been given.” The extent and significance of our 
discoveries and additions to scientific knowledge through space explorations. 
are unsurpassed. 

The disturbing, and I may even add the dangerous, aspect of the Hovde com-~ 
mittee proposal is in its implications of greater Federal control. In their local 
conimunities the people are slowly but steadily advancing the level of educa- 
tional quality. As the President has said: “We are educating a greater pro- 
portion of our youth to a higher degree of competency than any other country 
on earth.” Without doubt, the people have their sights set on still better achieve- 
ments. Pnrents know that the demands of the new xge will be more exacting, 
that the competitive pressures will be more intense, and that the rewards of 
excellence will be greater. They do not need to be told these facts of life. 

But the Hovde committee proposes to lift the schools to a higher standard. 
This obviously means a federally determined standard of excellence, a national 
educational program to be made effective by Federal financing, Federal pres- 
cription of curriculum content, and Federal regimentation of teaching, testing, 
and guidance procedures. 

This, I submit, is exactly the wrong way fo get the results which, we can 
all agree, are desirable. Improvement of educational quality is a matter of 
growth from below, not a derrick operation from above. Parents must want 
better schooling, their children must want it. and the conrmunity must want it. 
No one, not even the Federal Government, can make us a gift of a better edu- 
cational product. This must be wanted, worked for, and paid for, at home. If 


*U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, “Education in the U.S.S.R., 1957.” 
5 J.B. Medaris, “Countdown for Decision,” 1960, pp. vii, 109, 120. 
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we value continued advance toward a higher level of educational excellence we 
dare not cut these taproots of growth, we must not demoralize local concern 
and effort by undermining the very real sense of personal and community re 
sponsibility which has brought us, as the President has said, to the very fore- 
front of educational achievement among the nations of the world. 


CONCLUSION 


A review of the shopworn arguments for massive Federal aid to education 
reveals that they are weaker than ever in view of the steady advance that has 
been, and is being, made without Federal assistance. The President has em- 
phasized that the improvement has been impressive. No shred of evidence 
has been presented to show that the people are on the verge of defaulting on 
their desire for still better education or on their determination to have it for 
their children. On the other hand, there is more reason than ever to fear that 
the consequence of large-scale Federal support will be a deterioration, not an 
improvement, of educational quality. 

Large and ever-expanding Federal grants will inevitably mean more Federal 
control. But bureaucratic supervision and direction even with the help of free 
scholarships cannot substitute for parental and community concern and re- 
sponsibility. Federal standards cannot substitute for the individual urge to 
learn and grow in intellectual achievement. Central control carries the threat 
of transforming education into an instrument of government policy, as in Rus- 
sia, and the subordination of all other aspects of it to the objectives of the 
Central Government. With local control of education, which means local financ- 
ing, schooling at all levels will be shaped for the development of the individual's 
capacity and personality, for the promotion of good citizenship, and for the 
enrichment of the national culture. 

Dr. Lutz. Thank you. I should like to say at the outset, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the N yields to nobody, not only the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, in its concern about public education. I should say for 
tor the record that my name is Harley L. Lutz. Since retirement 
from teaching at Princeton I have been government finance consul- 
tant to the National Association of Manufacturers, in whose behalf 
this appearance is made. o* 

In the middle of the first page in support of my earlier statement 
I may quote in part from a recent declaration of policy on the part 
of the NAM board of directors. I will not read that but I will call 
‘it to your attention as indicative. 

My statement is submitted in opposition to S. 1021, or certainly to 
the principles embodied in S. 1021, which carry out provisions, which 
support the recommendations of President Kaniiedy’s message on 
February 20. The grounds for opposition are these. 

1. Public education is not a Federal responsibility. The sphere of 
Federal services and functions should be limited to those matters 
which can be handled only by the National Government. 

There is no “crisis” in education, present or impending, that would 
justify assumption by the Federal Government of responsibility for 
a service completely outside the area of its truly national task; 

3. The Federal Government is in a precarious financial situation, 
as evidenced by the balance of payments problem, the impending 
budget deficit which threatens further the domestic and international 
integrity of the dollar, the enormous public debt, and the crushing 
Federal tax rates. These factors point to the conclusion that the Fed- 
eral Government should be retrenching, rather than extending, its 
financial commitments. On the other hand, the States and their local 
anits are, comparatively, in much better financial condition than the 
Federal Government. The most significant contribution that the Fed- 
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eral Government can make at this time toward realization of a higher 
rate of economic growth, and hence toward greater capacity for ade- 
quate school and college financing without Federal participation, 
would be prompt inauguration of fundamental tax rate reform. 

4. Federal support inevitably leads to Federal control and this con- 
trol will distort and devitalize the educative process. 

5. Federal money cannot buy excellence in learning. 

In my statement I point out, viewing the area of governmental 
functions and FeapOneibilities as a whole, the basic line of cleavage is 
between those tasks which can be performed only by the National 
Government and all of the other matters which can be dealt with 
elsewhere. 

The underlying thesis of NAM’s approach to this problem, as set 
out in its publications and policy positions since 1950, is that the Fed- 
eral responsibilities should be limited to the truly national tasks and 
that all other matters should be left to the States, their local units, or 
the private economy. 

Disregard of this basic principle has led to such a wide dispersion 
of the time and energy of Federal officials—the Executive, the Cabi- 
net, and the Congress—that the most efficient discharge of those duties 
and functions which only the Federal Government can perform has 
not been attained. How can it be otherwise when we consider the 
time that the Federal officials must devote to relatively small mat- 
ters—with all the maneuvering, political negotiating, and reconcilia- 
tion of divergent views which are involved in each. ow can there be 
firm and consistent policy in the two major areas which only the 
Central Government can handle—defense and foreign affairs—when 
the President and his advisers must scatter their attention over a 
thousand and one other issues, ranging from tobacco and wheat plant- 
ings to juvenile delinquency, from college curricula to waste treatment 
works, from below-cost housing rentals to free food stamps? The 
talents and capacities for competent national leadership are available. 
But they must be conserved for that purpose and not frittered away 
on so many matters that are not genuine Federal business. 

Public education, at any and all levels, obviously does not come 
into the category of a truly national task. It is, and has always been, 
primarily a local responsibility. Whether the formal part of educa- 
tion be done in private or public schools and colleges, the American 
tradition has always been for local, or a combination of local-State 
and private responsibility in management and financing. 

The advocates of Federal support of public education have sought 
to rely on various Federal actions, back to the Ordinance of 1785, to 
confirm a Federal obligation in this field. However, a review of the 
record shows that neither any separate action nor the entire collec- 
tion of them together was motivated by a primary concern with pub- 
lic education as such. There were always other objectives for the 
realization of which education was utilized as a medium. 

For example, the Ordinance of 1785 established the rectangular sur- 
vey and set aside one section in each township for the support of com- 
mon schools. During the first hundred years after Ths land was 
the Nation’s most abundant. resource and the promotion of western 
settlement was a high priority objective. The school land grants 
were made as an inducement to settlers, who would be more willing 
to go west and take up land if educational facilities were in prospect, 
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to the extent that such were assured by the grants. The land grant 
colleges established by the Morrill Act of 1862 were required to pro- 
vide certain subjects as a condition of the grants, chief among which 
was instruction and training in agriculture. Again, the principal ob- 
pcre was the improvement of farming as the main source of liveli- 
100d for the western settlers. A larger area of western lands was 
given to the transcontinental railroads than to the schools and col- 
leges. In this case also, the purpose was the promotion of western 
settlement and national unity, not acquisition of title to railroad 
property. 

There is no crisis in education. And I might say, Mr. Chairman, in 
my testimony and that of Mr. Watson, it happened to agree in so 
many points, but it is independent thinking arriving at the same con- 
clusions and not in any sense collaboration. 

For the past 10 years or more the advocates of Federal support 
of public education have been predicting disaster unless their solu- 
tion were adopted. The Hovde task force report, and the President's 
recent message to the Congress rehashed the old arguments—teacher 
supply and salaries; classroom shortage; State and local incapacity, 
and so on. The record has consistently refuted these forecasts as | 
shall presently demonstrate by samplings of available data, and as Dr. 
Watson did also. 

Teacher supply has increased, salaries have been raised, classrooms 
have been built. The American public school and college system 
has not collapsed. These results have been achieved without Federal 
aid. And there is certain data respecting teacher supply which I can 
pass over very quickly. 

Pupil enrollment. increased 1950-51 to 1960-61 by 44.4 percent, but 
the number of teachers rose in the same time by 51.9 percent. This 
made possible some reduction of the average pupil-teacher ratio. 

The average annual salary of the instructional staff in the public 
schools increased from $38,126 in 1950-51 to $5,889 in 1960-61, an in- 
crease of 72.4 percent. 

From 1950 to 1960, average gross weekly earnings in manufacturing 
went up from $59.33 to $90.91, an increase of 53.2 percent by com- 
parison. ‘ 

There are also material differences in living standards and their 
costs. The Office of Education released a study on January 19, 1961, 
in which it stated that. an average salary 50 percent higher in pur- 
chasing power than that prevailing in 1958-59 would be required 
by 1963-64. Salary increases will no doubt be made in the future 
as in the past, but they must be in harmony with the general move- 
ment of incomes in particular sections. To single out teachers, | 
might say all teachers, for an arbitrary 50 percent increase over 5 vears 
regardless of the local income pattern would disrupt the economic 
stability of many communities. It would augment wage-push infla- 
tion. This distortion would retard, not advance, the cause of educa- 
tion. 

Classroom construction: Since the end of World War IT between 
600,000 and 700,000 classrooms have been bwilt. The number con- 
structed in the 5 years 1956-60 was 336,800. The generally accepted 
projection of classroom needs through the 1960's is 600,000, or an 
annual average of some 60,000 new classrooms. This figure was used 
in the President’s message. The average annual construction of the 
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past 5 years, 1956-60, was 67,360. There is no evidence from the 
record to suber the assumption that new school construction will 
abruptly decline so far below the level of the earlier performance 
as to indicate State-local inability to meet the need. 

The familiar technique of “government by crisis” is in operation 
here, with respect both to public school and college construction, A 
10-year cumulation of classroom need in one case and of college 
enrollment in the other is cited to imply that massive Federal action 
is required immediately in both areas. Actually, State and local 
school authorities will have 10 years to provide the needed class- 
rooms. Likewise, the colleges and universities will have 10 years 
in which to get ready for the enrollment estimated by 1970. They 
don't have to do it all now. 


3. STATE AND LOCAL FISCAL CAPACITY 


The claim of State-local fiscal incapacity has been overworked to 
promote the expansion of Federal services and the rise of Federal 
expenditures. Its lasting power and its hold on public policy are 
traceable to the illusion that Federal money is “free” money. We 
heard that doctrine expounded here this morning. To the belief 
that the Federal money received as grants-in-aid is provided by taxes 
paid by someone else, or by inflationary borrowing that will burden 
everyone but the recipients, how much more straight forward and 
accurate it would be if the Congress were to attach to every grant- 
in-aid appropriation a proviso which said to the people: “We are 
not. really giving you anything. AJl that this bill does is to hand 
back to you some of your own money. If you were wise you would 
vote to keep this money at home and do the job yourselves.” 

However, Federal grants, for whatever purpose, permit State and 
local officials to avoid the disagreeable tasks of putting squarely to 
their constituents the cost of public services and the obligation to 
pay for them. For such officials. Federal money is free money. 

Candid consideration of the facts would dispel the erroneous as- 
sumption of State and local fiscal incapacity. The aggregate wealth 
ind income of the citizens of the several States 1s the same as the 
aggregate wealth and income of the citizens of the United States. 
This aggregate must support all government. The States have as 
broad taxing powers as the United States. except for the duties on 
imports. In fact, the States and local units have, in the property 
tax, a fiscal resource not practically available to the United States 
under the direct tax clause. 

With the steady growth of construction in all sections—residential, 
business, public utility, and other—the base of the property tax 
Will rise over the next decade by many billions. 

A great many of these estimates are presumably based on the 
fact that we are going to raise so much money in the next few years, 
the next 10 years, on the present volume of public property that we 
how have. today. 

Further, the States and their local units are now in much better 
relative financial condition than the Federal Government, and are 
actually better able to carry the cost of our future public educational 
needs. State and local debt amounts to some $60 billion, of which 
at least $17 billion was issued for school construction. The Fed- 
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eral debt is around $290 billion and there is no assurance that it can 
be held to this level. 

Mr. Chairman, the figures that have been used here today to show 
the relative increases of State, local, and Federal debt all depend 
upon the year you take for a starting point. If you take the increase 
of Federal debt since 1932, you get a very different percentage in- 
crease than if you do only over the last 10 years. 

The spending programs which are being laid before the Congress 
will, if enicied: lead to substantial deficits. This evidence of lack 
of fiscal discipline is hardly calculated to assure foreign holders of 
dollar balances against further dollar depreciation. State and local 
tax rates are moderate, as compared with the punitive, growthi- 
restricting Federal tax rates. 

States provide only the kinds of public services which are deemed 
to be necessary and genuinely beneficial to the people and avoid the 
benevolent paternalism that has motivated the widening Federal ex- 
cursions into all manner of spending on the assumption that every 
matter of national interest involves a Federal obligation to spend 
money. 

Many of these things have been done in the belief that the spend- 
ing will promote economic growth. Experience has demonstrated 
that the key to prosperity say growth is not more Government spend- 
ing but more capital formation: The most potent action which could 
now be taken to attain a higher level of economic growth, with greater 
capacity for the support not only of education but all other essential 
Government operations, would be to reform the enterprise-crippling, 
job-destroying Federal tax rate structure. 

The restrictive provisions in State constitutions and statutes which 
impede the fullest use of available State and local fiscal resources can 
be revised. They are not immutable. The prospect of Federal grants 
for education or any other purpose which the States and their local 
units should be handling mall delay coming to grips with the revision 
problem. 

4, FEDERAL SUPPORT MEANS FEDERAL CONTROL 


Federal support of education means a transfer of responsibility 
from the home to a bureaucracy; from Main Street to Washington. 
It means Federal rather than local control, a central regimentation 
that will eventually extend to curriculum content. Here, for exam- 
ple, is what. President. Roosevelt’s Advisory Committee on Education 
said, in 1938, about Federal control of vocational education: 

Much of the very unwise existing Federal control over vocational education 
results from the fact that Federal officials have assumed the duty of determining 
in detail what types of education shall be considered vocational. 

A staff study for the Advisory Committee of 1938 outlined the 
pattern of developing Federal control in these words: 

Tentative suggestions have ultimately become rules, and rules have been 
given the effect of the organic act itself. The specificity of details required 
in State plans has increased. The staff of Federal supervisors has expanded. 
There has been developed in the States the habit of looking more and more to 
the Federal officials for guidance and direction in the development of State 
programs. 

If unwise Federal intervention could not be kept out of a $40 million 
program of grants for vocational education, how can we expect, or 
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assume, that such intervention can be prevented when billions are 
involved ? 

The plain fact is that Federal control and supervision of the edu- 
cational grants will be both proper and necessary, the most strenuous 
disclaimers to the contrary notwithstanding. The Congress and the 
executive authorities would be guilty of gross neglect if they were to 
fail in providing for inspection and supervision and, where necessary, 
the right to direct the use of grant funds, or to withhold them, in order 
to assure proper application of the money and compliance with the 
Federal intent. As the grants increase in amount and acquire perma- 
nence in duration, and they will, Federal control will extend more and 
more deeply into subject matter. The prescriptions of the National 
Defense Education .\ct show that there is no hesitation to determining 
directly the subject matter to be taught. And why not? When the 
Government is paying the salaries of the public school teachers, it 
will have a right to say what they shall teach. If it is paying for the 
school buildings, it will have a right to pass on plans and specifications. 

Since the end result of expanding Federal support will be expanding 
Federal control, we can get an idea of the final stage by considerin 
the situation in Russia, where there is complete state financing and 
control and where the educational process is fully integrated with 
general state policy objectives. A recent study by the Department of 
Health, Education, ate Welfare contains the following: ? 

Soviet policy precisely enumerates the function of education in the U.S.S.R.: 
to serve the needs of the state. The state is preeminent . To its full develop- 
ment every person is expected to contribute his best efforts as his primary obliga- 
tion. The growth and development of his own individuality are of secondary 
importance. 

5. A HIGHER STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


A new twist to the argument for Federal support of public educa- 
tion was provided by the Hovde Committee on Education, in the fol- 
lowing statement : 

The Task Force Committee concludes that first priority should be given to a 
vigorous program to lift the schools to a new level of excellence. 

This theme was brought into the President’s message. The desire 
for improvement is entirely valid for our educational system but it is 

y no means confined to that area. It is both the tradition and the 
genius of our country to criticize what it has and thereby seek to im- 
prove on it. We have been doing this in every part of our national 
economy and our national life from the beginning. Americans want 
the best; work for it; are not happy until they get it—and often are 
not happy then, because the very process of achievement has uncov- 
ered the possibility of something even better. 

_ There can be no quarrel with the goal of a higher standard of educa- 
fional excellence. But there is no need, either to rely on Federal aid 
to achieve this higher goal or to apologize for the progress already 
made without it. In his message the President says: 

Our progress in education over the past generation has been substantial. 


We are educating a greater proportion of our youth to a higher degree of 
competency than any other country on earth. 


10.8. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, “Education in the U.S.S.R., 1957.” 
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The first sputnik caused many people to forget these facts about 
our educational progress. They began to downgrade American edu- 
cation and to extoll the Russian system. The fantastic achievements 
of American inventors and scientists were disregarded in an outbreak 
of charges that we had been neglecting science in favor of tailfins. 

The disturbing, and I may even add the dangerous, aspect. of the 
Hovde committee proposal is in its implications of greater Federal 
control. In their local communities the people are slowly but steadily 
advancing the level of educational quality. As the President has said: 

We are educating a greater proportion of our youth to a higher degree of 
competency than any other country on earth. 

Without doubt, the people have their sights set on still better 
achievements. 

But the Hovde committee proposes to lift the schools to a higher 
standard. This obviously means a federally determined standard of 
excellence, a national educational program to be made effective by 
Federal financing, Federal prescription of curriculum content, and 
Federal regimentation of teaching, testing, and guidance procedures. 

This, I submit, is exactly the wrong way to get the results which, 
we can all agree, are desirable. Improvement of educational quality 
is a matter of growth from below, not a derrick operation from above. 
Parents must want better schooling, their children must want it, and 
the community must want it. No one, not even the Federal Govern- 
ment, can make us a gift of a better educational product. This must 
be wanted, worked for, and paid for, at home. If we value continued 
advance toward a higher level of educational excellence we dare not 
cut these taproots of growth, we must not demoralize local concern 
and effort by undermining the very real sense of personal and com- 
munity responsibility which has brought us, as the President has said, 
to the very forefront of educational achievement among the nations 
of the world. 

CONCLUSION 


A review of the shopworn arguments for massive Federal aid to 
education reveals that they are weaker than ever in view of the steady 
advance that has been, and is being, made without Federal assistance. 
The President has emphasized that the improvement. has been impres- 
sive. No shred of evidence has been presented to show that the 
people are on the verge of defaulting on their desire for still better 
education or on their determination to have it. for their children. On 
the other hand, there is more reason than ever to fear that the conse- 
quence of large-scale Federal support will be a deterioration, not an 
improvement, of educational quality. 

Large and ever-expanding Federal grants will inevitably mean 
more Federal control. But bureaucratic supervision and direction 
even with the help of free scholarships cannot substitute for parental 
and community concer and responsibility. Federal standards can- 
not substitute for the individual urge to learn and grow in intellectual 
achievement. Central control carries the threat of transforming edu- 
cation into an instrument of government policy, as in Russia, and the 
subordination of all other aspects of it to the objectives of the central 
government. With local control of education, which means local fi- 
nancing, schooling at all levels will be shaped for the development of 
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the individual's capacity and personality, for the promotion of good 
citizenship, and for the enrichment of the national culture. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you very much for your presentation. 
We do appreciate the fact that you recognize the lateness of the hour 
and have limited your presentation to that end. So I will try to be 
brief in asking you just a couple of questions. 

You make reference to a report that indicates that there is a short- 
age of teachers and the salaries are low, and further reference to 
classroom shortage. This is the report that you referred to as the 
Hovde report. Is that it? 

Do you agree with the conclusion of this report that we are short 
approximately 140,000 classrooms in this country ? 

Dr. Lurz. I have no basis for agreeing or disagreeing with that. I 
think that the record of the Office of Education with regard to its 
estimates over the past few years is such that it could hardly give 
anyone a great deal of confidence in the figures that they propose. 

I have here, for example, a comment, if you will bear with me, with 
respect to the shortage of classrooms, from Human Events, of March 
10, 1961. 


The Department of Education requires the States and the localities to in- 
clude in their shortage figure the total number of “improvised” classrooms, the 
total number of classrooms in nonschool public buildings and the total number 
of classrooms in nonpublicly owned buildings. A Department spokesman said, 
furthermore, the nonpublicly owned buildings include private schools no ‘longer 
in operation but which have been turned over to the public schools for use. 
In other words, if the States and localities wish to save construction costs of 
building new schools by using other satisfactory types of empty buildings and 
facilities that are available, HEW still lists the classrooms used in these build- 
ings even if they are former private as part of the federally declared classroom 
shortage. 

Senator McNamara. Well, it is pretty generally agreed we are short 
140,000 classrooms by educators and by all sorts of studies that have 
been made, and there is an indication that in recent years we have made 
no progress in this area catching up with our backlog since the war. 

Do you agree that there are a great many teachers teaching our 
children now who are not properly certified under the laws of their 
States ? 

Dr. Lutz. I have understood that there were some 90,000 out of 
1,200,000 or 1,300,000 teachers. But I would like to pomt this out, 
Senator. The rules of certification are, of course, determined in each 
State by some State authority or possibly by State legislation, and 
we do know that the teachers colleges over the last generation or so 
have exercised a great deal of influence on what shall constitute proper 
certification. 

We also know that the curriculum in a great many of these teachers 
colleges has been very heavily concentrated on methods of teaching 
rather than on the subject matter to be taught. 

Now, I call your attention to the fact that the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Education for the age of science, which I think was 
published back in about 1958, referred to that fact, emphasized that 
these teacher training institutions ought to revamp their curriculum 
and give a great deal more of attention to subject matter, and they 
went on to point out that we should not reject the services of a com- 
petent scholar just because he didn't happen to have enough educa- 
honal credits to get a certificate. 
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Now, how many of the 90,000 that are under, below standard certifi- 
cation today are competent in knowledge of the subject matter but 
don’t happen to have enough credits in educational courses to get a 
full sartiicate I wouldn’t know, but I suspect a great many of ‘hea 
and as a matter of fact, I suspect a great many of that 90,000 are 
better teachers than lots of them that have gone through the mill of 
getting 80 percent of their 120 credits for graduation in methods of 
how to teach without any knowledge of the subject matter. 

Senator McNamara. You think that the—you conclude, then, that 
the business of certifying teachers is more or less a waste of time? 

Dr. Lurz. No, no. 

Senator McNamara. That we don’t need any such thing ? 

Dr. Lurz. No. 

Senator McNamara. What is your conclusion in this? 

Dr. Lurz. No. I don’t conclude that at all, but I do think that the 
whole area of requirements for competent teaching qualifications 
needs to be looked at with a pretty careful eye and as the Education 
Advisory Committee said, get a a Seeks balance between knowledge 
of the subject you are going to teach and a lot of these comparatively 
useless courses in my opinion on how to teach Spanish if you don't 
know anything about Spanish. 

Senator McNamara. Well, our hearings up to now reflect the fact 
that there are a great many more than 90,000 uncertified teachers. We 
have*information that indicates that 25 percent of the teachers in the 
District of Columbia, for instance, are in this temporary category. 
They are employed because the District can’t recruit fully qualified 
teachers. 

Dr. Lurz. Well, that might mean that these just haven’t had the 
oppor uty or the inclination to go to a teachers college somewhere 
and accumulate a lot of credits in methods of teaching. I wouldn't 
know what the answer is. 

Senator MoNamara. You indicate properly, I think, that all this 
bill does is hand back to you, meaning the States, some of your own 
money. I think weagreeon that. Then you go on tosay that— 

If you were wise, you would vote to keep this money at home and do the job 
yourselves. 

I would like to direct this question to you in view of that statement. 
If this legislation were financed by allowing the States to keep a cer- 
tain percentage of their Federal taxes without sending it to Washing- 
ton, keep it there rather than sending it down here and have it come 
back, would you then favor the legislation ? 

Dr. Lurz. Then it would be a kind of legislation to reduce taxes 
rather than legislation to aid public education, wouldn’t it? 

Senator McNamara. Well, are you not in favor of reducing taxes? 

Dr. Lurz. Oh, yes. 

Senator McNamara. I thought your association generally was. 

Dr. Lutz. Yes, but you are putting the question to me in a different 
form. 

Senator McNamara. You brought this reducing taxes into it. I 
think you wouldn’t want to go on record as being opposed to reducing 
taxes. 

Dr. Lurz. Oh, no. I think I have said specifically here that the one 
thing you can do now that will do most to put the country back on the 
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track and increase the capacity of the citizens and the Government 
alike is to support public services and reform the tax rates. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you very much. Your presentation is 
very helpful to the committee. 

Dr. Lutz. Thank you, sir. 

Senator McNamara. Our next witness is from the American Fed- 
eration of Labor-Congress of Industrial Organizations, Mr. Peter T. 
Schoemann, vice president and chairman of the education committee. 

Mr. Schoemann, I think the reporter has been provided with a copy 
of your statement, and while it isn’t so lengthy, we hope you will 
ee gue the limitations of the time of the subcommittee. 

We will make your statement part of the record in its entirety at 
this point, and you may proceed in your own manner. 

Mr. ScitoEMANN. Well, I would like to read it, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McNamara. Go right ahead. 

Will you identify for the record the gentleman who accompanies 
you ? 

Mr. Scoormann. He is Andy Biemiller, legislative director of the 
AFL-CIO. 


STATEMENT OF PETER T. SCHOEMANN, VICE PRESIDENT, AND 
CHAIRMAN OF THE EDUCATION COMMITTEE, AMERICAN FED- 
ERATION OF LABOR AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS; ACCOMPANIED BY ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, DIRECTOR, 
DEPARTMENT OF LEGISLATION, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. ScHormann. My name is Peter T. Schoemann. I am vice pres- 
ident of the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, and I am also the chairman of the Committee on Edu- 
cation of the AFL-CIO. In this capacity I am appearing here today 
in behalf of that organization. 

I might add, Mr. Chairman, that I consider it a distinct honor and 
a pleasure to be here as the general president of the United Associa- 
tion of the Journeymen and Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry. This subcommittee is being presided over by a 
member of the united association. I think that is very unique and 
history in the making. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you, Mr. President. 

_ Mr. ScHoreMann. For many years I was also president of the Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Council of Milwaukee, Wis., and I had 
the honor and privilege of being elected by the people of that city on 
several occasions as a member of the board of education. 

I am adding these facts on my background and experience to indi- 
cate that I have had practical knowledge and training in the urgent 
ia our school systems have been trying to meet since World 

ar IT. 

We in the American trade union movement are gratified that the 
hew Congress should consider Federal aid to education as a matter 
of early concern. We think the importance of the question demands 
prompt action. We hope the full Congress will follow the commit- 
tee's example. 
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The American labor movement has always had a special interest in 
our public schools. This is due to the long history of support of public 
education by trade unions. Of all of the contributions to our country 
by labor unions. none gives us more genuine or justifiable pride than 
our support of education. Over 130 years ago, before the first public 
school systems were established, unions were calling and working 
for the establishment of free equal universal education. 

In those early days, the issues and the solutions were essentially local 
in character, as were most problems of the new Nation. Solutions were 
usually through local action to meet local needs, but, even then, the 
responsibility of the States was being recognized. Also, from the 
time of the Survey Ordinance, back in 1785, it was recognized that the 
National Government had a proper role to play in assisting and en- 
couraging educational effort. 

The partnership of locality, State, and Nation in supporting educa- 
tion has continued. Even though local school problems have become 
national problems we nevertheless strongly favor local control, local 
operation, and local policy determinations for public schools. We are 
gratified that the American community is in nearly complete agree- 
ment on this basic premise. This general opinion removes any ques- 
tion of Federal control from serious contention. 

The real problem facing America today, it seems to us, 1s whether 
the National Government is playing its fair part in support of edu- 
cation. We think it is not; we urge that it should. The trade unions 
of this country have been urging Federal aid to education for many 
years. We feel that it is essential. 

Trade unionists can, in 1961, restate their union’s traditional dedi- 
cation to the public school idea—the chance for a free education for 
all. The means of fulfilling the goal have, however, changed. They 
now require a substantial Federal participation in the effort. We ap- 
preciate this opportunity to testify because of the importance of the 
pending legislation. Thomas Jefferson might have been writing now 
when, in 1786, he wrote: 

* * * the most important bill is that for the diffusion of knowledge among 
the people. 

We are seriously concerned today with the status and the immediate 
future of public education in the United States. The challenge con- 
fronting the public schools is different and critical. Education must 
prepare us to solve the problems of a new age. Americans of the 
1940’s and 1950’s helped to fight the greatest of wars, establish the 
United Nations, provide unprecedented aid to less fortunate peoples 
and fight the Communist world tyranny. These were monumental 
jobs. Compared to the jobs facing Americans of the 1960’s and 
1970’s, however, thesé past accomplishments shrink in proportion. 

Americans of the next score of years must help the many new inde- 
pendent nations into the family of free nations. We must work with 
our friends to eliminate starvation, illiteracy, mass disease, religious 

ersecution, racial discrimination. We must control arms under law. 

e must resist the renewed threats to freedom from the dictatorial 
governments of the Soviet Union and Communist China. We must 
advance the space age. We must do these things at. home and abroad. 
on earth, and in space, with the knowledge that we might not. suc- 
ceed, that we have no guarantee of success, but knowing that to fail 
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is to commit mankind to extinction or to centuries of barbarism and 
slavery. The issues, then, could not be more grave. The stakes could 
not be higher. 

We will attempt to meet these challenges to our way of life in many 
ways. Our spiritual commitments, our constitutional institutions, 
and our humanitarian ideals, are, of course, among the great weapons 
we take into the struggle. Yet these assets count only if our young 
people know of them, practice them, hold them dear, adapt and ex- 
tend them to meet the new problems. Here is the decisive role of 
education. 

The central vehicle for advancing our way of life and rolling back 
the menaces of totalitarianism, ignorance, and hunger is our educa- 
tional system. Where does it stand! What is its condition? 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


Pupils and teachers should have safe, well-ventilated classrooms 
in buildings designed to provide maximum opportunity for learning. 
The present situation is a national disgrace. 

We in the AFL-CIO think that we can afford good schools. We 
believe that this marvelously productive economy, if operating near 
its capacity, can sustain the effort to provide all of our children with 
first-rate schools. If history's richest society must send its children 
to study the sciences and humanities mm schools built before the turn 
of the century, then there sure is something out of kilter. If a sub- 
stantial number of our children must be put on curtailed or half-day 
sessions to learn the humanities which reflect our fundamental value 
system. then we have a problem, and 685,000 pupils in 36 States and 
the District of Columbia do, in fact, go to school on just this basis. 

We in the trade unions think that this ‘affluent society” should 
provide sufficient classroom space for our young people, yet we had 
1,868,000 pupils in excess of classroom capacity when the present 
Ne year began. This was an increase of 122,000 over the year 

efore. 

The U.S. Office of Education reported that, as of last September, 
we had 76,000 classrooms which were unsatisfactory, and an addi- 
tional 66.100 were needed to house the students in excess of the pres- 
ent capacity ; in other words, a national shortage of 142,100 classrooms. 
Thus, an already critical shortage has worsened in the last year be- 
cause the shortage in the fall of 1959 was 135.200. The problem is 
hot that we fail to build. We built 69,400 new or converted classrooms 
last year. The fact is that. we simply do not build enough. 

For some years many have questioned these figures provided by 
the U.S. Office of Education. For our part, we have wondered if 
they were not too modest, too cautious to reflect the facts. However. 
I believe these new figures are better than those provided before. 
Heretofore, the national totals were based partly on State-level esti- 
Mates of shortages. These latest figures, showing a shortage greater 
than before, are based on locally completed questionnaires. They are 
entitled to most careful consideration. 

The problem, of course, is simply a failure to build sufficient new 
Classrooms for the expanding school age population. Our public 
- school enrollment went up 3.2 percent in the past year, an increase 
of 1.1 million of a total of 36.6 million pupils in the public ele- 
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mentary and secondary schools. The only answer is more classrooms; 

the only apparent way to get more classrooms is through substantia] 

Federal financial aid. | 
TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


It is not certain how many teachers we lack in this country. There 
are various estimates. One of the more reliable seems to be an esti- 
mate by one of our affiliated unions. The American Federation of 
Teachers has estimated that as of September 1959 we lacked 250,000 
public school teachers. But quality is even more important than quan- 
tity—in teachers. Whatever the total shortage, and it is plainly huge, 
one glaring fact stands out as a warning of impending peril: the 
legal measure of competence, the certification requirements for teach- 
ing, are not met by 24,300 high school teachers and 67,200 elementary 
school teachers. These 91,500 teachers—6.5 percent of our teaching 
forces—are on substandard certificates. These are issued on an “emer- 
gency” basis—to meet an “emergency” that stretches on, year after 

ear. 

It might be noted here that we are finding more and more oppor- 
tunities for the fruitful use of American teachers overseas. It requires 
little imagination to see the boundless good that the free world would 
derive from the presence of thousands of dedicated, enlightened U.S. 
teachers in the newly independent communities of Asia and Africa 
and in the stirring nations of Latin America. But we cannot properly 
provide teachers for oversea missions when we lack so many here 
at home. Both needs must be met; they are twin aspects of the same 
need, the same shortage; they pinpoint with clarity another reason 
why this problem cannot be solved by the more than 40,000 local school 
districts, acting alone, without Federal assistance. 

The failure of the law of supply and demand is classic in the case 
of teachers. Despite the patent need for teachers, local school dis- 
tricts have been unable even with State aid, to provide attractive 
salaries and conditions. Nevertheless, thousands of teachers who 
could earn far more in other fields, stay on in education, and thousands 
of new teachers join their ranks each year, but not enough. — 

The truth is that our teachers do not earn a full living wage. The 
U.S. Department of Labor’s City Workers’ Family Budget, updated 
to 1959, shows that a worker and spouse with two children require at 
least $6,130 per year for a modest but adequate standard of living. 
Thus the teacher’s average annual salary of under $6,000 ($4,730 in 
1958), leaves him with only a subsistence wage level. He is not meeting 
the minimum $118 per week required each week of the year. The 
way he most often makes ends meet is to spend the summer and holl- 
days working in some routine job instead of using this period to 
improve his worth as an educator. Under these conditions, we cannot 
hope to attract an adequate number of top men and women into the 
teaching profession. 

I would point out to the committee that the figures used here on 
classroom and teacher shortages are current figures, the latest we 
could find, and are taken mostly from Government sources. They 
do not involve baseless speculation, or even well-based projections. 
Any projection, either as to building needs at any level of the educa- 
tional system, or as to teacher shortages, shows an even grimmer 
picture than that apeparing now. The current figures, however, tell 
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a story startling enough to demand immediate action. Further delay 
can be purchased only with the gravest of risks. 


LEGISLATION 


The School Assistance Act of 1961, S. 1021, has the sincere support 
of the AFL-CIO. We do not like every provision in the bill and we 
think that even some of the good provisions aim too low and authorize 
too small an amount. But legislation, like democracy itself, requires 
compromise. We cannot compromise our children’s welfare; we can 
compromise on how best to achieve it. This bill is one of those 
measures which the President described in his message on education 
as “* * * an essential though modest contribution.” The School 
Assistance Act of 1961, introduced by Senator Morse, is a moderate 
and balanced first step. Although it provides less than one-half of 
the sums recommended by the President’s Task Force on Education, 
it does get us moving in this area. 

Section 103 provides the usual and proper safeguard against any 
possible attempt at Federal control of education. Section 105 spells 
out the formula for grants, in which we concur. The total grants of 
less than $3 billion over the 3-year period are modest indeed. No 
State would receive less than $15 per public school pupil and a State 
could receive more, based on its “allotment ratio.” This formula, 
recognizing the economic reality that some States do not have the tax 
resources to do an adequate job, is essential to any equitable program. 
The evident fact is that a State with a predominately rural economy 
cannot have the tax resources of a highly populated, industrialized 
State with rich urban areas of private trade. Yet the pupils of each 
State are Americans and they are children. Any may be asked to die 
for our country, and all are asked to live for their fellowman. Our 
labor pool, our supply of scientific brainpower, our social needs—all 
are national; none recognize a sovereign stake in ignorance. This is 
not the “Competing States of America.” It is the United States. 

It might be argued, of course, that examples can be shown of States 
which have not done their utmost on their own. Firstly, it can be 
answered that many more have made a valiant effort—including some 
of the less wealthy States. In any event, however, we as a people 
cannot visit the omissions of particular State legislatures or certain 
school boards on the children. We are proud of our towns and our 
home States, but we are also proud of being Americans. We should 
help to solve this national problem on a national basis. 

he bill, properly, provides that a State’s effort must maintain its 
relative position in the nationwide scale. This is an important safe- 
guard against a reduced effort. 

Those devoted to State-level policy determination respecting edu- 
cation can only be heartened by the alternatives left open to the States 
in this bill. Where the grants will be first applied within a State 
and whether they will be used for teacher salaries or construction, are 
to be detarmuned: by State authorities, so as to direct the funds to the 
areas with the greatest need (sec. 110). 

_ Likewise of special value is provision for aid in State administra- 
tive expenses and the 10 percent allocation to help pay for various 
pilot, demonstration, experimental, evaluative, and program develop- 
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ment projects of local educational agencies. This section, 109, is 
most. beneficial, leaving full play to local initiative. 

We are happy to note, Mr. Chairman, the inclusion of the labor 
standards safeguards of the Davis-Bacon Act and overtime provisions 
concerning hours exceeding 8 hours per day or 40 hours per week. 
These are essential minimum standards. 

The language of section 112, however, beginning on line 22, page 16, 
seems to be inappropriate. To my knowledge, no public school facil- 
ity is constructed with volunteer labor. We believe this language 
should be dropped from the bill. 

J OW come to a section of this bill which we do not entirely agree 
with. 

IMPACTED AREAS 


The provision for cutting grants to federally impacted areas is 
unwise. Where there is a sudden and substantial increase in school 
attendance as the result of some activity of the Federal Government, 
special help is still required, in our view. The general grants pro- 
vided elsewhere in this bill would mitigate it is true, the result of such 
termination but not sufficiently. The result will be a net decrease to 
most of the federally impacted areas. There would seem to be two 
reasons for the federally impacted area legislation: (1) the dramatic 
and sudden rise in school-age population which would admittedly tend 
to decrease with time; and (2) the fact that a major industry in the 
community, whether an Armed Forces installation or a research center 
is not subject to the tax powers of the school district or the State. 

The second need would seem to remain as long as the Federal activ- 
ity does. Accordingly, we are not persuaded of the wisdom of this 
proposed termination. 

The President has indicated a desire to eventually end the impacted 
area program. We believe this is unsound. The reduction in grants 
under Public Law 815 and Public Law 874 is also unsound. The wide 
scope of the programs, affecting about one-third (over 10 million) 
of all public school pupils, requires great caution when such major 
cutbacks are proposed. 

Given the reservations we have about this bill it is still legislation 
of grent merit. It would provide aid for teachers’ salaries, or school 
construction, or both. It prevents Federal control of education. It 
provides funds to aid research and development in education and for 
specialized programs. Most important. it 1s a first step, a beginning in 
erecting an educational system meeting the needs of the 1960’s. With 
the two exceptions noted above, the AFL-CIO strongly supports this 
bill. 

ECONOMIC EFFECT 


Until now we have dwelt on the educational needs in terms of chil- 
dren and in terms of national defense. It is time to note, however. 
that an immediate economic need would also be met by enactment of 
the School Assistance Act of 1961. In this era of unparalleled pro- 
ductivity, we have heavy unemployment. Enactment of this legisla- 
tion would do much to overcome the recession which grips the Nation. 

Untold thousands, indeed tens and hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
can workers will find jobs when these billions of dollars are spent for 
school needs. Directly and indirectly, emplovment and new trade 
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would result. Building materials would have to be produced and 
transported. Schools would be constructed. Printing, publishing, 
and a score of other school-related industries would be stimulated. A 
substantial reduction could be made by this legislation alone in the 
more than 514 million Americans who are now seeking work. 

In conclusion, there is much discussion of the relative wealth pro- 
duced, effort expended, and attention given to the private as compared 
to the public sector of our economy. It seems clear that the public 
sector 1s too often ignored, and our school systems have suffered 
greatly thereby. Filter cigarettes, color television, and supercharged 
automobiles may have some defense; but fair teachers’ salaries, mod- 
ern classrooms, and an excellent educational system need no defense. 

America requires a topflight educaional system—a commitment 
to excellence in education—so that we may advance scientifically, ad- 
venture into space, and maintain freedom’s arsenal against the im- 

rialistic Communist threat. We need the economic stimulation of a 

ederal aid program to combat this recession’s toll of unemployment. 
We need stronger schools to lead the free world to new plateaus of 
well-being and knowledge and understanding. Far more, though, than 
for any of these reasons, we need to build Tack our school system to 
help our children to a fuller and more useful life. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Morss (presiding). Mr. Schoemann, I thank you very much 
for an excellent statement. This statement will be of great help to 
the committee. 

I do not think the record shows that you are associated with this 
afternoon, you are accompanied by Mr. Andrew J. Biemiller. I have 
had Mr. Biemiller before the committee before. Do you care to make 
a supplementary statement, Mr. Biemiller ? 

Mr. Bremer. No. 

Senator Morse. I have one instruction to give the staff dealing 
with the point you make, Mr. Schoemann, where you discuss this 
federally impacted area problem. I would like to have the staff pre- 
pare a memorandum for the subcommittee dealing with the origin 
of these two federally impacted area bills, with special attention being 
given to the legislative intent at the time the bills were enacted. [ 
think it is no secret that some in the administration feel that there 
should be some reduction, the eventual limitation, of these two pro- 
grams and are of the opinion that these were designed in the beginning 
only as transition programs. 

I am not so sure that the study I am asking for will bear out such 
findings but my recollection is—and I haven’t gone to the books—my 
recollection is that when these programs were first initiated, in one 
instance when discussed by Senator Taft, it was not necessarily the 
ais that the program be only transitory, thereby not permanent in 
hature, 

The Senator from Ohio was very much concerned to see to it that 
the checks were put in which would require periodic congressional 
review of these plans in order to guarantee that there would be ne sis 
In fact, for the fear that some were expressing at the time, that this 
Was going to lead to some'kind of Federal control of education. The 
adoption of the plan seemingly on a temporary basis did not carry 
with it an intent of a temporary program at all. It was a program 
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which was to last as long as the problem existed. This problem of 
the federally impacted areas is still with us. I think this memo- 
randum, may I say to Mr. Lee, should bear first, upon what was the 
intent. of Congress when the bills were enacted in the first place, and 
second, are there any factual changes in the situation which would 
justify any modification of that intent. 

Subject to correction by this memorandum, all I want to put in the 
record this afternoon is my recollection. My recollection was that 
this is not just a transitory program, unless the problem proved to be 
transitory. This was not a program where it was contemplated that 
at any time the local government would have to proceed to take care 
of the great influx of schoolchildren brought about as a result of Fed- 
eral installations which created the federally impacted area. 

Of course, there are variations in this program, but in many of 
these instances the bringing in of Federal installation brought also 
with it tax problems. Those tax problems bore heavily upon the 
ability of the area to raise the funds to build the necessary school 
installations. 

I never argue about facts. I try to find out what they are. The 
purpose of this memorandum is to set. the subcommittee straight. Per- 
haps it. will help to set the administration straight, may I say for 
the benefit of my friends from the Department of Health, Eduen- 
tion, and Welfare, as to the congressional intent when this legislation 
was first. passed. I also want. to say to my friends from downtown 
that Mr. Charles Lee has my complete authority and direction"to get 
all of the assistance that you can supply to him in the preparation 
of this memorandum. ° 

That is a good old teaching technique, vou know. If you have 
got.a student who doesn’t like a certain subject, that. is the one subject 
you want to assign to him. So in that spirit I will ask you to help 
Mr. Lee to prepare the memorandum. 

(The memorandum referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT RBEGARDING LEGISLATIVE BACKGROUND OF PuBLic LAw 815 ANp S74 AND 
EVIDENCE OF CONGRESSIONAL INTENT AS TO PERMANENT OR TEMPORARY NATURE 
OF THESE PROGRAMS 


Under authorization of the Lanham Act, assistance was provided by the Federal 
Works Agency for construction, maintenance, and operation of public schools in 
support of the national defense effort from 1941 through the fiscal vear ending 
June 30, 1946. During the 5-year period from 1941 to 1946, a total of 900 differ- 
ent school districts affected by national defense activities received assistance for 
current operating expenses and $101,498,093 was allotted to construct school 
facilities in districts. Since the basis of this financial assistance was to aid in 
the prosecution of the war effort. plans were made by the Federal Works Agency 
to discontinue it immediately after V-J Day. However, because the problem of 
financing schools in these districts continued to be acute, assistance was continued 
by the Agency for current expenses of schools for the 1945-46 school year with 
the expectation that no Federal assistance would be give after that time. 

It was anticipated that rapid demobilization of the Armed Forces, discontint- 
ance or curtailment of production for war purposes, and the readjustment [0 
peacetime conditions would eliminate the need for this assistance. This read: 
justment, however, took place much more slowly than was anticipated; in some 
cases, it did not occur. Because of the general shortage of family housin¢. 
federally owned war-housing projects remained occupied at capacity levels. 
Many families did not return to their homes but remained in the areas to which 
they had come for war work or military training. A substantial amount of pror 
erty acquired by the Federal Government for defense purposes remained 1! 
Federal ownership, thus depriving communities of local real-estate taxes. 
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School officials from the affected communities made these facts known, and the 
Congress continued this assistance program for maintenance and operation of 
schools on a restricted basis each year from the 1946-47 school year through the 
1949-50 school year. 

In connection with authorizing the continuation of Federal assistance for cur- 
rent operating expenses from year to year after 1946, the Congress indicated its 
intent to restrict the program and to withdraw Federal assistance for this pur- 
pose as rapidly as possible. It was, however, becoming increasingly clear to 
officials in the affected school districts that Federal activities would continue in 
some school districts and they urged that Federal assistance should be provided 
on a continuing basis in order to assure that these communities would have 
adequate school services. In response, the Congress authorized a number of 
Federal agencies to provide assistance to school districts affected by their 
netivities. These authorizations were not uniform from one agency to another ; 
the assistance provided was not adequate in some cases; there were some dupli- 
cations between agencies; and there were some problein situations for which no 
Federal assistance was authorized. 

Several bills were introduced in the first session of the 81st Congress to provide 
additional school facilities in federally affected areas and other bills to provide, 
on a uniform and permanent basis, for Federal assistance for current operating 
expenses. H.R. 4115 and S. 1724, administration-sponsored measures were 
examples of the latter proposals. House Resolution 75, considered and agreed to 
February 21, 1949, authorized the House Education and Labor Committee to 
appoint two subcommittees to study the need for such legislation and make 
recommendations to the full committee early in the second session. 

Two subcommittees were appointed pursuant to this resolution and began hear- 
ings in Washington, D.C.. in October 1949, with interested Federal agencies and 
school officials in the metropolitan area giving testimony. Subsequently, the 
subcommittees conducted field investigations in 23 locations in 16 States, receiv- 
ing testimony from approximately 600 witnesses from 42 States. A voluminous 
report of those hearings was printed. Beginning early in January and continu- 
ing until near the end of June 1950, these two subcommittees and a subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare spent a very substan- 
tinl amount of time developing the concepts embodied in legislative proposals 
enacted as Public Law 815 and Public Law 874 in September 1950. 

The Committee on Education and Labor. in House Report No. 2287 dated 
June 20. 1950, reporting out H.R. 7940, which was enacted as Public Law 874, 
reviewed the conditions the subcommittee had found and concluded that con- 
tinning Federal activities were such that Federal assistance would he required 
by some communities “for a considerable period in the future” if they were to 
provide normal] school services. 

The Federal policy was stated in Public Law 874 as follows: 

“SECTION 1. In recognition of the responsibility of the United States for 
the impact which certain Federal activities have on the local educational agen- 
cies in the areas in which such activities are carried on, the Congress hereby de- 
clares it to be the policy of the United States to provide financial assistance (as 
set forth in the following sections of this Act) for those local education:1 
agencies upon which the United States has placed financial burdens by reason 
of the fact that— 

““(1) the revennes available to such agencies from local sources have been 
reduced as the result of the acquisition of real property by the United 
States; or 

“(2) such agencies provide education for children residing on Federal 
property ; or 

“(3) such agencies provide education for children whose parents are em- 
ployed on Federal property ; or 

(4) there has been a sudden and substantial increase in school attend- 
ance as the result of Federal activities.” 

As originally enacted Public Law 874 had a life of 4 vears and Public Law 
815 was to expire in 2 years. The question is sometimes raised why, if Federal 
Policy as enunciated was to provide assistance on a continuing basis, these two 
laws were originally enacted only for temporary periods? The record shows 
Clearly the reason for this action. In House Report No. 703 issued July 3, 1953, 
by the Committee on Education and Labor reporting a bill to amend and extend 
Public Law 874, the committee explained the limitation to 4 years, as follows: 

“Public Law 874 provides financial assistance for the maintenance and op- 
eration of schools in areas affected by Federal activities. This law was enacted 
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September 30, 1950, and by its terms would expire June 30, 1954. The Cop. 
gress So limited the duration of the law because of the then untried character of 
this new approach to meeting the Federal responsibilities involved, and because 
of the obvious need for careful reconsideration of its various provisions on the 
basis of actual experience. 

“The purpose of this bill is to extend the provisions of this law for an addi- 
tional 2 years, that is, until June 30, 1956, and to make various amendments 
which the committee believes are indicated as a result of its reviews of the law's 
objectives in the light of present day conditions and the past 3 years’ experience 
with the law’s administration.” 

In justification of its recommendation for continuation of the program be 
yond the initial authorization, the committee wrote as follows: 

“The Congress enacted Public Law 874 in September 1950, after intensive in- 
vestigation undertaken by this committee for the purpose of defining the nature 
and extent of the problem and of the Federal responsibility in connection 
therewith. In general, the provisions written into the law have proved to be 
both wisely conceived and equitable in application because they insure that 
Federal funds will be directed to the place of immediate need and that they 
will be in proportion to the burden placed on the schools by a Federal activity. 
As has been said, the Congress limited the duration of the law to 4 years, 
since this approach to the problem was new and it was anticipated that the 
need for certain changes would become apparent through experience. 

“The Federal responsibility to which Public Law 874 is addressed will con- 
tinue for as long as the Federal Government continues to own and use large areas 
of tax-exempt property and to impose substantial burdens on schoo! districts in 
the form of reduction in their tax base or increase in their educational load or 
both. For reasons set forth in greater detail below, the committee is con- 
vinced that the accumulated experience under Public Law 874 has demonstrated 
its effectiveness in meeting this Federal responsibility and that the basic frame 
woek.of the law must be extended at least until such time as a satiafactory. sub- 
stitute can be evolved and put into effect.” , 

Another question may be raised. If Congress found the need to which Public 
Laws 815 and 874 were addressed to be a continuing need, and also found from 
the first 3 years of operation that the basic framework of these two laws was 
sound and effective in meeting the need, why were the laws extended for only 
2 additional years? This question is also answered in House Report No. 708 as 
follows: 

‘“‘While the special Federal responsibility to these school districts will continue 
for some time in the foreseeable future, the committee recommends only a 2-year 
extension of this law at this time because of the imminent establishment of 2 
commission to make a thorough study of the proper relationship among Federal, 
State, and local programs in educational and other fields. It is probable that 
this commission will concern itself with the impact of Kederal property owner- 
ship and other Federal activity on States and local communities. In any event. 
the recommendations of the commission will be of material value to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress in reaching a decisions as to how best to discharge on a 
long-range basis the type of Federal responsibility to which Public Law 874 is 
addressed.” 

Public Laws 815 and 874 have each been extended and amended a number 
of times since their original enactment. Invariably the reports of the House 
committee, in recommending extensions followed the concept that was enunci- 
ated in first passing each law, i.e, that they would be needed on a continuing 
basis as long as the Federal Government owned large amounts of nontaxable 
Federal property in local school districts. Extensions of limited duration (1. 
2, or 3 years only) were recommended in order to give the Congress further 
opportunity to review the operations in the light of conditions existing at the 
end of the extension periods, to make any alterations that might appear to be 
indicated, or to discontinue the programs if a satisfactory substitute program 
should be developed. 

For example, House Report 2357, 84th Congress, dated June 13, 1956, which 
accompanied H.R. 11695 for amendment and extension of Public Law 815 and 
874, contains the following discussion : 

“It became evident to the committee in hearings conducted in the spring of 
1956 that there still are many school districts where the federally caused impact 
of children that is anticipated from new or enlarged Federal installations, 
chiefly as a result of the defense effort, will create serious shortages of school 
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facilities in the near future. The President recommended the extension of 
Public Law 815 in his message of January 12, 1956. * * * 

“The committee received testimony from the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to the effect that the substantial program of military family 
housing which was enacted by the 1st session of the ‘84th Congress and which 
authorizes the construction of some 100,000 military housing units on Federal 
property will result in continued impacts on federally affected school districts. 
The committee is informed that 70,000 of these family housing units have thus 
far been allocated by the Secretary of Defense and that by September 30. 1956, 
the Secretary will have committed the entire program of approximately 100,000 
units. In addition, there are some 27,000 housing units authorized to be con- 
structed on Federal property from funds appropriated directly to the Depart- 
ment of Defense. * * * 

“For the reasons given above, the committee feels that the need for extend- 
ing both titles III and IV of Public Law 815 for 2 additional years is extremely 
urgent.”’ 

House Report 1532, 85th Congress, dated March 19, 1958, contains the fol- 
lowing : 

“The Committee on Education and Labor. to whom was referred the bill (H.R. 
11378) to amend Public Laws 815 and 874, 81st Congress, to make permanent 
the programs providing financial assistance in the construction and operation of 
schools in areas affected by Federal activities, insofar as such programs relate 
to children of persons who reside and work on Federal property, to extend such 
programs until June 30, 1961, insofar as such programs relate to other children, 
and to make certain other changes in such laws, having considered the same, re- 
port favorably thereon without amendment and recommend that the bill do 
pass. 

“The bill H.R. 11378 is a committee bill reflecting conclusions relative to Fed- 
eral assistance to local school districts in federally affected areas. These con- 
clusions result from a thorough study of the program, including a mail question- 
naire sent to all participating school districts, a field investigation by two mem- 
bers of the committee, 13 days of public hearing conducted by the General Edu- 
cation Subcommittee, recommendations from the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and careful consideration in executive session by first the 
subcommittee and then the full committee. 

s s g s % * 2 


“The major provision of H.R. 11378 is the recognition of the continuing and 
permanent responsibility of the Federal Government to provide financial as- 
sistance in the construction and operation of schools in areas affected by Fed- 
eral activities. In the case of the so-called category A pupils—children of per- 
sons who reside and work on Federal property—the programs are established on 
& permanent basis. Insofar as the programs relate to other children, the bill 
extends such programs until June 30, 1961, a 3-year period for Public Law 874 
and a 2-year period for Public Law 815. The committee believes that for other 
than category A pupils, the yardstick for measuring the degree of Federal re- 
sponsibility should be regularly reviewed by the Congress.” 

Thus in 1958, after 8 years of operation, and as a result in part of recom- 
mendations made by the executive branch, the Congress made the programs of 
Public Law 815 and 874 permanent insofar as they related to children who lived 
on Federal property with a parent employed on Federal property. The Congress 
then continued the programs with respect to other categories of Federal impact 
only for an additional 2-year period. 


Senator Morse. Senator McNamara? 
_ Senator McNamara. Mr. Chairman, in relation to the subject you 
Just were talking about, impacted areas, I don’t think we ought to lose 
Sight of the fact that many communities surrounding big metropoli- 
tan areas are really poor school districts just as much as the poor 
School districts down in the southern part of the country that you 
referred to. And these people in the so-called bedroom communities, 
have all the problems that they have in the poor school districts in 
ssissippi or anywhere else. So we have poor school districts in the 
orth and in the industrial States, sometimes even I think more than 
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in many of the States that vou usually think about where we talk 
about the problem in the poorer areas. 

Now, these people have had no control over the situation. They 
just don't have any tax base, and all the burden of education in that 
community falls upon the homeowner, the property owner, and fur- 
ther along the lines of Senator Morse. what he was talking about 
in connection with the impacted area, many of the communities that 
have become impacted areas have on the'basis of the impact of these 
additional children bonded themselves for long periods of time, and 
thev have been relying on the Federal funds for the impacted areas to 
pay off those 30- and 40-year bonds. This is something that we 
shouldn’t lose sight of at this time, in my estimation. 

Bevond that I want to agree with the chairman that this is a very 
fine presentation, very helpful to the subcommittee. 

Mr. Breminier. Senator, I would like to add just a word to that 
part of Mr. Schoemann’s statement dealing with the Davis-Bacon 
provision. I have been pursuing this matter today with appropriate 
officials of the HEW and the Labor Department, and my research 
on the matter shows that an error was made, that they had not in- 
tended to include that particular phraseology dealing with con- 
tributed labor. It was lifted by error from the college housing bill 
where there is a real problem of this nature that exists. But in public 
school building construction programs they agree that they don’t be- 
heve this is an appropriate section, and I understand they will com- 
municate with vou to that effect. 

Senator Morsr. I am very glad to have that information. Thank 
vou very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. ScHormann. Thank you very much. 

Senator Morsr. The next witness was to be Mr. Jacob Clayman 
who advised the subcommittee that he will file a statement. When the 
statement is received, it will be printed in the hearing record, and not 
necessary therefore to have him testify. 

The next witness will be Mrs. Fred Bull, National Chairman of 
Legislation, National Congress, Parent Teachers Association. 

We are delighted to have vou with us again, and vou may proceed in 
your own way. For the record, you may wish to introduce your 
delightful associate. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. FRED L. BULL, NATIONAL CHAIRMAN OF 
LEGISLATION, NATIONAL CONGRESS, PARENT TEACHERS ASS0- 
CIATION; ACCOMPANIED BY MRS. GRAY 


Mrs. Butt. Thank you, Senator Morse and Senator McNamara. I 
brought along with me Mrs. Gray, the chairman of our Washington 
Committee. 

I am Mrs. Fred L. Bull, chairman of legislation for the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. I appreciate very much this op- 
portunity to appear before you and to express the views of my organ!- 
zation regarding the crucial problems facing our public schools and 
our State and local fiscal authorities. Our National PTA Congress |: 
a voluntary organization with a membership of nearly 12 million men 
and women who are taxpayers in every State of the Union. Our sole 
nee is for children—their health, their education, and their wel- 

are. 
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Senator Morse. May I interrupt to offer my apologies? I have 
just been called to the Foreign Relations Committee to work upon 
some matters. They want me to come over right away. I will try to 
be back. 

Mrs. Butz. Thank you. 

Although it is understandable that we find a wide variety of opinions 
in an organization as large and as democratic as ours, we do have cer- 
tain basic legislation policies, each of which must be approved by at 
least 30 of the 52 State PTA congresses before it can be added to, or 
removed from, our national program. These previously adopted 
policies determine, at all times, our legislative action as a national 
organization. We can support only those specific bills that conform 
to these policies. 

I shall mention only a few of these basic policies which relate to some 
of the proposed bills under discussion. 

We believe: 

1. That our public school system should be maintained and strength- 
ened to meet the ever-increasing demands of today's world. 

2, That public education is a responsibility of government and re- 
quires action and financial support at all levels: local. State, and 
National. 

3. That Federal support for education should go to publicly con- 
trolled tax-supported schools only. 

4. That all Federal legislation for the support of education should 
include provisions to insure maximum local control. 

>. That Federal funds be appropriated for the purpose of increas- 
ing educational opportunity among the States, with encouragement to 
the States to put forth their best efforts to equalize opportunities with- 
in their own boundaries. 

6. That Federal funds be provided to augment State and local sup- 
port for schools in federally impacted areas. 

These policies were developed over a period of many years as prob- 
lems in education became more acute and the need for Federal support 
became more apparent. In past years our national organization has 
supported many proposed education bills, such as those for emergency 
school construction which were rejected in previous years, and those 
which passed the House and Senate last vear only to be held by the 
House Rules Committee. Our interest and concern continue as we 
note the many inadequacies in our school systems which rob children 
of the opportunity to develop their individual talents to the fullest. 
Each vear’s delay in the enactment of a good Federal support bill has 
compounded the problem and added greatly to the educational handi- 
caps of countless boys and girls. 

And still the need grows. We parents who are so close to the schools 
are well aware of the mounting shortage of classrooms, the stagger- 
ing number of teachers who do not meet the qualifications for certifica- 
tion, as well as many other urgent educational needs. According to 
the U.S. Office of Education there was a shortage of 142,000 classrooms 
last fall, almost 7,000 more than the shortage in the previous year. 
Some 685,000 children are on curtailed or half-day sessions. The Na- 
tional Education Association hore 93,917 teachers on emergency 
certificates: if we multiply that by 30 children (which is most con- 
Servative) it means that at least 2,817,510 children are being taught 
by such teachers. Think of it, and what this means to them and to the 
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country, even when we recognize that some teachers on emergency 
certificates are very good teachers. It is equally shocking that there 
are still more than 25,000 one-teacher schools in the United States. 

We promise support. 

Among the proposals in certain Federal-support-for-education bills 
which have particular appeal to us are the following: 

1. That assurance against Federal interference in schools is 
provided. 

2. That Federal support be based on average daily attendance in 
public schools and personal income per public school pupil. 

3. That a general program of aid be provided for all public schools, 
with additional aid to low-income States, in order to equalize op- 
portunity. 

4. That State and local governments be required to maintain or 
increase their present support. 

5. That Federal funds may be used for construction, salaries, ad- 
ditional teachers, or other purposes to improve education as each State 
might determine. 

6. That a portion of each State’s allotment would be available for 
special pilot, demonstration, and experimental projects in education. 


IMPACTED AREAS 


We are very much interested in amendments to Public Laws 874 
and 815, as proposed in S. 1021. A careful comparison of what this 
would mean to all the various States makes us wonder why the 
proposed reductions cannot be made more gradually. Such reduc- 
tions seem a bit too sudden and too drastic especially for those States 
which have already compiled their budgets or will have done so 
before enactment. This would require them to call special budget 
sessions for readjustments or new levies. It would be most helpful 
to a great many States if these proposals could be adjusted upward. 

The new type of equalization-incentive formula proposed in 8. 723 
is interesting and seems to merit serious consideration. 

Despite greater effort at the local and State levels, education needs 
have been accumulating for three decades and are at present greater 
than ever, and costs are higher. Like Alice in Wonderland, we have 
had to run faster and faster just to stay in the same place. Our 
members, as taxpayers, are willing to pay their fair share for quality 
education for their children. We are concerned not so much about 
the cost of providing a program of excellence as of the tremendously 
greater cost of not providing it. 

Mr. Chairman, we recognize the outstanding ability and the sincerity 
of your subcommittee. We are confident you will report out a good 
bill to which we can give our full support. 

We thank you very much for the privilege and your patience in 
having us here this afternoon. 

Senator McNamara (presiding pro tempore). We appreciate very 
much your being here and making this very fine presentation. Cer- 
tainly people should pay attention to the recommendations of the 
parent-teacher groups if they are going to listen to anybody, and I like 
your conclusion that we can’t afford to do less than we are now doing. 
Certainly as far as this legislation is concerned, your conclusion that 
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we not only can afford to do it but we cannot afford not to do it is a 
very sound one to which I subscribe. 

Now, you specified by number the reasons that this particular bill 
appeals to you, and in No. 5 you say that Federal funds may be used 
for construction, salaries, additional teachers, or other purposes. I 
think you went just a little bit too far by attributing this “other pur- 
poses” to this bill. It is restricted to teachers, teachers’ salaries, and 
school construction. 

Now, I think that some people have recommended this amendment 
that would bring this in. I just want to point out to you that the 
bill in its present form does not allow this. 

Mrs. Buuu. May I call your attention to the fact, though, that I 
did not tie it up with any special bill. I was talking about all the 
bills under consideration. 

Senator McNamara. I see. 

Mrs. Buty. And I said: “Among the proposals in certain Federal- 
support-for-education bills’—these have particular appeal to us. 
There are several bills that have some of these features in them so we 
had not really tied it down to one bill. 

Senator McNamara. I see. 

Mrs. Buti. Of course, most all of the items listed as appealing to 
us are to be found in the specifications in S. 1021. 

Senator McNamara. The administration bill that we are working 
on at this time, not that we are excluding the others or excluding them 
from consideration, is restricted to the three. I tried to point that out 
to you and thought maybe that should be emphasized at this point. 

Mrs. Butt. You have made it very clear, sir, and I thank you. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you again. 

Mrs. Butt. We were aware of the three provisions you mentioned 
in the administration bill. 

Senator McNamara. Thanks not only for your very fine presenta- 
tion but also for your continuing support for aid to education at all 
levels of government, and I know this 1s the program that your organ- 
ization subscribes to. 

Senator Randolph, do you have any comments or questions ? 

Senator RanpotpH. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mrs. Bull, I particularly want to comment on your recognition of 
the need to bring to those lower income States an equalization of the 
salaries paid to teachers in an effort certainly throughout the mobile 
Nation to spread the advantages of adequate teaching to our youth. 
I meu commend you for the recognition of that very real 
need. 

Mrs. Buin. Of course, our organization is interested in all children, 
wherever they happen to reside and wherever the wealth happens to be. 

Senator Ranpoury. Surely the wealth isn’t always in dollars 

Mrs. Buti. Yes. You are quite right, sir. 

Senator Ranpotri. We have to deal here naturally with the costs 
of a program of this type, and I am sure that your statement embraces 
the thinking that States which have lesser income will have resources 
which ofttimes have contributed to the income of other States credited 
to those States and not to the source of the profit-producing State, that 
nos States should be helped in a program of this type. Is that not 
true ? 
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Mrs. Buu. Yes, sir, it is certainly true, but unfortunately not 
always understood. | 

Senator Ranpotrg. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

Senator McNamara. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness was to be Mr. Phillips, president of the National 
Association of State Executive Secretaries of State Teachers Associ- 
ations. We have a communication from him addressed to Senator 
Wayne Morse and we will make it a part of the record at this time. 
And his statement that he would have presented had he been present 
will be made a part of the record at this time. 

(The documents referred to follows :) 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECRETARIES 
oF STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., March 9, 1961. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Education, 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Enclosed is a statement urging approval of S. 1021, the 
School Assistance Act of 1961. It summarizes the findings of a questionnaire 
circulated among all of our constituent members, specifically to secure informa- 
tion on the impact of the proposed legislation. Although the time was short, I 
was happy to note that 45 of our 50 members submitted their replies in time 
for them to be included in the tabulation. Accordingly, my statement presents 
not only our strong convictions on the desirability of a broad education bill which 
would give freedom of choice to the States but also is based on the findings of 
a nationwide survey. 

It is my request that the statement be made part of the record of the hearings, 
and I hope that it will be useful to the committee in its deliberations. 

Sincerely yours, 
FEBMAN PHILLIPS, President. 


PREPARED STATEMENT BY FERMAN PHILLIPS, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF SECRETARIES OF STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


As president of the National Association of Secretaries of State Teachers’ 
Associations, I am grateful for this opportunity to present material dealing with 
the urgent need to enact legislation contained in the administration proposal, 
S. 1021. As you may know, the National Education Association as well as the 
National Association of Secretaries of State Teachers’ Associations is in favor 
of this proposed legislation. 

All of us who work to advance the cause of education are very conscious of 
the fact that the Senate last year passed S. 8, a bill we rather liked, and that 
the House merely passed a school construction bill. We have serious misgivings 
about confining the Federal effort to school construction and it is my purpose 
today to shed a bit more light on this concern. Specifically, in an attempt to 
make this more understandable and to present our point of view more clearly, 
we have circulated a questionnaire to my colleagues, the executive secretaries 
of the 50 State education associations. We have received replies from 45 out 
of 50. (For the record, no replies were received from Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, and Utah.) 

I. Here is the answer to the first question. None of my colleagues said 
that the most pressing need is for additional funds for schoo) construction. 
Thirty-one of them (69 percent) said the most pressing neéd is for additional 
funds for teachers’ salaries. An additional 12 answers (27 percent) specified 
that the needs for additional funds for teachers’ salaries and school construc- 
tion are about equally pressing. There were two other answers (4 percent) 
which indicated advocacy of general school support or general aid to be used 
in a manner to be decided by the State department of education—in other words, 
precisely the kind of legislation you are now considering. 

This does not mean that I am reproachful of the Congress for passing 8 
school construction bill last year. On the contrary, I recognize that the House 
of Representatives went further than it has in many years in seeking to provide 
more financial resources for our schools. What I am trying to stress here is 
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that school construction is not enough, that on a purely practical basis Federal 
funds are needed in such a way that the State itself can decide how the money 
should be spent—for teachers’ salaries or for school construction, as advocated 
in H.R. 4970. 

Some of the replies were not a mere checkmark on a questionnaire, but in- 
cluded commentary, some of it lengthy, to explain the need for the type of legis- 
lation you are now considering. Let me give you some examples: 

(a) Minter E. Brown, of Kansas: “With the exceptions of a few communities, 
our major problem is not money for buildings, but money for operation.” 

(b) Craig P. Minear, Colorado: “Let me emphasize that legislation providing 
Federal assistance for school construction only would be of little help in Colo- 
rado. * * * The only Federal legislation which would give help to Colorado 
would be legislation which would allow our State to decide how much should 
be spent on buildings and how much on teachers’ salaries or other school costs.” 

(c) L. P. Sturgeon, Texas: “A recent statewide study indicates that almost 
every district in Texas can meet its school building needs without either State 
or Federal assistance. * * * The enactment of a freedom-of-choice bill which 
would permit the State to meet its construction needs in those areas where such 
need exists, but use most of the funds for improving teachers’ salaries, would be 
of great assistance to the improvement of our public school program. The 
idea that provision of funds for construction would free substantial amounts 
for salary and other purposes is just not true in this State.” 

(d) Frank M. Hughes, Georgia: “Georgia has finished a $200 million State 
aid construction program and is now entering a new construction program of 
$60 million. We need teachers’ salaries. Our building needs are in good 
condition.” 

I think these samples will lend substance to our advocacy of S. 1021. 

Check one of the statements below which, in your opinion, best described the 
situation in your State: 


TABLE 35.—Teachers salaries versus school construction 
Table I 


Number | Percent 


(a) The most pressing need is for additional funds for school construction........--..-- 0 
(b) The most pressing need is for additional funds for teachers’ salaries... ..........---- 31 69 
(c) Needs for additional funds for teachers’ salaries and school construction are about 

@quallv pressing..c.5..ce6 ccc csccc cess Ssows sees eensssee sis ecteseleetecs- tes ec. 12 27 
(Q)5OUNGF ae ee eR ek ST ees EN ae Pa es Sie eee 2 4 


II. The next question taken up by this survey will help to clarify another diffi- 
cuity many of the States would encounter if a bill were passed confined to school 
construction only. It deals with the existing legal requirements in the various 
States including the use of local millage now available for school construction 
debt or other school costs including teachers’ salaries. Only 16 of the answers, 
or 36 percent, would allow such use of funds, while 64 percent, or 29 States, 
preclude such use. For the “no” answers, the following question provided 
additional details : 

“If you checked ‘no’ above, would a constitutional or a statutory change be 
required to apply the millage so released to other school costs?” 

The answers were 11 States :(39 percent) would require a constitutional 
change; 17 States (61 percent) would require a statutory change; and 6 other 
States (21 percent) require rather involved answers which tend to add up to 
substantially the same as a major obstacle in existing State legislation. 

In any event, the conclusion is obvious that existing constitutional and statu- 
tory limitations would not permit the use of school construction funds in such a 
Way as to liberate additional State and local funds for salary purposes on an 
adequate scale. Accordingly, I urge the members of this committee to follow 
the lines recommended in last year’s Metcalf bill and in this year’s administra- 
tion bill so as to permit the States to choose between school construction and 
teachers’ salaries. 

In the event Congress should pass a school-aid bill limited to school construc- 
tion only, would it be possible under existing legal requirements in your State to 
apply the local millage now available for school construction debt to other school 
costs including teachers’ salaries? 


= 
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Table II 


If you checked “No” above, would a constitutional or a statutory change be 
required to apply the millage so released to other school costs? (Check one.) 


Number Percent 
(a) Constitutional change reauired_-__..-_....._..-.-.....----..-------------- 11 39 
a Statutory change required _....._..._-----.-.---------------------------- 17 61 
¢) Otherfse cose ede hee to ls own Se See lees lL CietendeeteGes Seaccses 6 21 


III. In many existing Federal programs the concept of the matching of 
Federal dollars with State or local dollars has come into great acceptance and 
use. In the area of education, for a variety of reasons, there is strong opinion 
that matching would not be equally helpful. Here is the question: “In your 
opinion what would be the effect of a substantial Federal program which aided 
only school construction on a matching basis?” 

And here are the answers: Only four of the answers (9 percent) indicate that 
State and local funds now tied up for school construction purposes would be 
released for teachers’ salaries and other school costs. 

Twenty-eight of the answers (62 percent) indicate that the construction pro- 
gram, aided with Federal funds and matched with State and/or local funds, 
would tend to draw more State and local funds to construction and divert State- 
local funds which might otherwise’be available for other school purposes, includ- 
ing teachers’ salaries. Seven more answers (16 percent) indicate that money 
would probably be found in this State to match the Federal construction money 
without diverting any existing or needed new funds from other school purposes. 
An additional eight answers (18 percent) are scattered. The comments include: 
Alaska, economically. cannot match funds. In Connecticut the two are not mu- 
tually exclusive. In Montana there are no State funds for construction—any 
matching would have to be on a local basis. 

Accordingly, it seems appropriate for me to indicate to you that matching 
would not be particularly desirable in legislation of this type, if it truly is 
meant to help our schools. 

In your opinion what would be the effect of a substantial Federal program 
which aided only school construction on a matching basis? Please check one 
of the following : 

Table III 


Number | Percent 


(a) State and local funds now tied up for construction purposes would be released for 

teachers’ salaries and other school costs. .__....--.------------------------ = ee eee 4 
(6) The construction program, aided with Federal funds and matched with State 

andyor local funds, would tend to draw more State and Jocal funds to construc- 

tion and divert State-local funds which might otherwise be available for other 

school purposes including teachers’ salaries _-.......--..----.------------------ 28 62 
(ec) Money would probably be found in this State to match the Federal construction 

money without diverting any existing or needed new funds from other school 

DUMPOSOS) foc echt ae ae eeeas ueaknguecIac detec daascteeseserse eel eaes 7 16 
(Oy -Othier cota eae ec erecta ae a eeaslenw tone eee oes eaten eeu 8 18 


oS 


Up to this point, I fear that my testimony has been somewhat negative and 
that I have told you of the shortcomings of last year’s measure which, in the 
House, was confined to school construction. Similarly, I have given you the 
overwhelming opinion of the State secretaries against legislation confined to 
school construction with a matching feature. 
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Briefly, but most emphatically, let me turn to the positive need for S. 1021. 
As President Kennedy said, this is a modest but necessary beginning. Obvi- 
ously, we would like to see more funds appropriated for education so as to 
provide the kind of financial support that we really need, but we strongly 
pack S. 1021 as it stands. 

There have been volumes of testimony given on the pressing needs confronting 
our schools. In years past, our emphasis used to be on school construction at a 
time when a mere emergency measure was being advocated by the Kisenhower 
administration, at a time when this limited type of bill would have helped us. 
Now we must not only make up for the years we have lost in the meantime, 
but we must reassess the entire problem of our educational needs, our financial 
support, and we have come to the conclusion that the Federal Government must 
assume a larger share. 

The figures are so well known that they barely need restating. Our class- 
room shortage persists at a level of approximately 130,000 to 140,000 with last 
year’s report showing a new increase of approximately 10,000 units to some 
.what more than 140,000—a deficit not to be sneezed at. 

Our shortage of teachers is equally well known, a shortage which numbers 
at least 90,000 or, depending on the criteria used, may according to a different 
method be estimated at approximately 140,000. 

What is at stake here is not the exact definition of the problem, especially 
because this problem is rather generally acknowledged by those who are con- 
cerned with education. There would also appear to be no need to tell, you heart- 
rending tales of double sessions, of youngsters who meet in overcrowded class- 
rooms, or of teachers who leave the profession because they cannot contend with 
the overcrowded classrooms and the great number of youngsters jammed into 
facilities meant for a small number. For the record, however, I would like to 
remind the members of the subcommittee that a classroom shortage of 142,000 
means that youngsters who would normally be taught in those classrooms are 
being distributed over our existing facilities. This means that a huge number 
of classrooms are overcrowded, and being overeorwded, it is not only the excess 
portion of the class that is being penalized, but all of the youngsters. As you 
probably know, small classes are highly desirable, aud beyond 25 students rooms 
tend to be too crowded and teachers cannot devote adequate personal attention. 
Now, if we add just 5 additional students to each classroom, it is not only 5 
excess Students who are being penalized, but the other 25 students as well. This 
is a fact we must never lose sight of. Therefore, for the sake of the school- 
children, for the sake of the teachers, and for the continued well-being of our 
Nation, I urge your speedy approval and support of S. 1021. 


Senator McNamara. That concludes our hearing for today, and we 
will recess until 9:30 tomorrow.morning. Thank you. 

(Whereupon, at 5 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
Friday, March 10, 1961, at 9:30 a.m.) 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 10, 1961 
U.S. SENATE, 


CoMMITTEE ON LasBor AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EpvUc.TION, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 9:35 a.m., in room 
ae Senate Office Building, Senator Wayne Morse (chairman) 
yresiding. 

Pissont: Senators Morse (presiding), Clark, Yarborough, Ran- 
dolph, and Javits. 

Also present : Senator Metcalf of Montana. 

Committee staff members present : Stewart E. McClure, chief clerk ; 
John §S. Forsythe, general counsel; Charles Lee, professional staff 
member of the subcommittee: Michael Bernstein, minority counsel ; 
Raymond Hurley and John Stringer, associate minority counsel. 

enator Morse. The hearing will come to order. 

The first witnéss will be Mr. W. Ted Barkhurst, administrative as- 
sistant, Great Falls, Mont., public schools. I understand that Senator 
Metcalf had hoped to be here to introduce Mr. Barkhurst and Mr. 
Dean Lindahl of the State department of public instruction in 
Montana. 

We are delighted to have you with us. I am looking forward to 
your testimony, and I shall ask Senator Metcalf to introduce you for 
the record when he arrives. The subcommittee must, however, pro- 
ceed with its business, and I will hear Mr. Barkhurst first. 

Mr. Barkhurst, come to the witness stand. We are delighted to 
have you, Mr. Barkhurst. You may proceed. 

Here is Senator Metcalf now. I was substituting for you Senator. 
I was just introducing this distinguished citizen from Montana, but 
I will now yield the floor to you. I had a speech that I planned to 
make for you. 3 

Senator Mercatr. I am here to introduce him, but since you have 
cone such a splendid job, as you usually do, I am going to let him 
proceed. 

Senator Morsg. I am not going to let him proceed fora moment. I 
want to say something about you first. 

I want to say that the subcommittee is also very proud of having 
the views, either now or later, of the Senator from Montana. The 
record will show that the Chair’s regard for the views of the Senator 
from Montana are such that I insisted that he join me in conferences 
which we have had with officials of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. Our conferences included meetings with Secre- 
tarv Ribicoff, and I wanted Senator Metcalf to participate because 
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when the Senator from Montana was a Member of the Hoyse repre- 
senting Montana, I considered him really the leader on the House side 
in the whole field of education. 

I know of no one in either the House or the Senate who is better 
informed on the long history and the problems connected with the 
fight for Federal] aid to education than the Senator from Montana, 
Mr. Metcalf. I hope that he will give us the benefit, either now or 
later in these hearings, of his views on the administration bill and the 
other bills before the subcommittee. 

I think he will perform a great service to this subcommittee, b 
doing so, and furthermore, I think that his views made for the record, 
will exercise a great influence within the Senate because the Senate 
as a whole is aware of his background in this field. 

So I would like to ask the Senator from Montana whether he wishes 
to testify now or if he prefers to have us schedule him sometime next 
week for a statement ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. LEE METCALF, U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF MONTANA 


Senator Metcatr. Mr. Chairman, I am, of course, very pleased with 
the remarks the chairman has made and I was honored by the chairman 
to be consulted, although not a member of this subcommittee, to be con- 
sulted on every part of the draft of the proposed legislation, and I 
have joined the chairman in the introduction and support of the Pres- 
ident’s proposals in this field. 

I would like to testify at some later date and have this opportunity 
for my constituents from Montana to testify. I do want to say 
that I am wholeheartedly in accord with the bill that the chairman has 
introduced and that has been sent up here by the President. I hope 
that when the subcommittee and the full committee come to con- 
sideration of this important educational measure, that we will not 
insert into it other social matters that can be better taken care of by 
separate legislation. I hope that we will start with this modest and 
moderate beginning. 

Last year and the year before I was the cosponsor of a bill for $25 
per pupil. I thought that that was a very modest beginning. This is 
a minimum of $15 per pupil, and it is even more modest. But even 
SO, it 1s necessary that we begin to cure one of the gravest domestic 
crises that. we have in the United States, and we must begin, maybe 
slowly, and work up, and I hope to testify in greater detail, if the 
chairman will permit, at a later date, and turn this time over to the 
witnesses from Montana. 

Senator Morse. I have instructed the staff, Senator Metcalf, to meet 
your pleasure and convenience in scheduling you for any date you 
want to testify before this subcommittee. 

For the benefit of the press, I would like to say that I think the 
statement you have just made for the record is of t significance. 
I hope the press will take note of the fact that the Senator from 
Montana, who is recognized as one of our leading authorities on 
Federal aid to education, has just announced that he shares the point 
of view that our chief job in this session of Congress is to pass the bill 
as submitted by the administration; that it is basically a Federal aid 
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bill to public schools; and, that we should all do our best to get the 
public school aid bill passed. He concurs in the view that we can 
then turn our attention to independent pieces of legislation, to any 
other subject matters connected with the field of education which in- 
terest other groups. As chairman of this subcommittee, I thank the 
Senator from Montana for making that statement, because it 1s in 
complete support of the position that the chairman of this subcom- 
mittee is going to press upon the Senate. 

We ought to take care of first things first. In my opinion, the 
first thing which ought to be done in this field of education is the 
adoption of the administration's bill, S. 1021. It was eloquently de- 
fended by the President himself in his press conference the day before 
yesterday. I hope to see the forces of the Senate rally behind the 
proposal which the Senator from Montana has now just endorsed 
again, to get this bill passed. Then, I think, we can clear the way for 
future and further consideration of other proposals. 

I am going to press this matter until it becomes boring, possibly. 
The sad fact 1s that if we try to intermingle into this bill other issues, 
which in my judgment have no direct connection with the problem of 
public education, the end result may ay well be a failure on the part 
of Congress to do anything in this field during this session of Con- 
gress. I think that would be a catastrophe from the standpoint of the 
boys and girls of America. I have no intention of ever letting my 
eye stray 1 minute from the interests of those boys and girls. [ in- 
tend to oppose any and all political strategies which would divert the 
oer rom the consideration of the best interests of our boys and 
girls, 

In a nutshell, that is my position, and I interpret the remarks of the 
Senator from Montana to be at least an endorsement of that goal, 
irrespective of any differences which may develop as to methods for 
reaching that goal. 

Senator Metcatr. I fully concur in the remarks by the chairman 
and I hope I will have an opportunity in the-next day or so to elab- 
orate on.this testimony. 

Senator Morse. Thank you, Senator, very much. 

We will now turn our attention to the testimony of Mr. W. Ted 
Barkhurst, assistant superintendent of schools, Great Falls, Mont 
Weare delighted to hear you, Mr. Barkhurst. 


STATEMENT OF W. TED BARKHURST, ASSISTANT SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OF SCHOOLS, GREAT FALIS, MONT. 


Mr. Barkuurst. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First, I would like to express my thanks to you, Senator Morse, 
and your committee for the privilege of coming down here from Mon- 
tana and stating these facts as they pertain to the public schools in 
Great Falls. I would like to read a short statement here. 

In order to meet the projected federally impacted conditions in 
Great Falls School District No. 1 and the substantial increase already 
Started as a result of the Minuteman project, it is imperative that 
Public Laws 874 and 815 be extended in their present form. 

_ The Great Falls schools have an enrollment of about 14,000, which 
1s double our enrollment as of 1950. Of this number, 3,500 are di- 
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rectly the result of Federal activities in the Great Falls area, and 
either live on and/or work on nontaxable Federal property. 

The per-pupil cost in the Great Falls system for 1959-60 was ap- 
proximately $370 for the elementary students and $410 for the high 
school students. Of this amount, 70 percent was provided from loca] 
pre erty tax, 26 percent from State aid, and 4 percent from Federal 

unds. 

In order to get a clear picture of this, it is necessary to break it into 
two categories, the A and B students, as classified by the Federal 
Government. It is my understanding that in the School Assistance 
Act of 1961, payment for the B category pupils will be substantially 
reduced, so I would like to concentrate on this group. 

Great Falls received $100 from the Federal Government in lieu of 
taxes for each of the so-called B students. The actual local cost for 
the education of students in Great Falls public schools was approxi- 
mately $275. To the best of my knowledge, this was derived from 
the property tax broken down about evenly from the place where the 
students’ parents lived and from the place where the students’ parents 
worked. 

I would like to make the following statement regarding the local 
effort. Great Falls has one of the highest mill levies in the State of 
Montana for all school purposes, and it has increased each year 
since Malmstrom Air Force Base was built. We are bonded within 
$100,000 of our capacity on the elementary level and have just com- 
pleted five new elementary schools of which only one received any 
Federal aid whatsoever, and this one 75 percent of the total cost. 

I believe the taxpayers of Great Falls have more than met their 
responsibility in furnishing first-class education to all residents of the 
Great Falls community. We have every intention of continuing this 
educational program. Current operating expenses are dependent 
upon a voted levy each year of about 30 percent of our total operating 
cost. Any cutback in P.L. 874 money would, in effect, add to this voted 
levy; jeopardize the chances of its being voted on favorably; and 
cause a drastic reduction in the educational program. 

While I do not intend to be an official spokesman for the State of 
Montana, the conditions that I have outlined above for the Great 
Falls community are representative of the Federal impact from the 
Minuteman project that may be expected for several additional com- 
munities in the Great Falls-Lewistown area. 

Senator Morse. Thank you very much, Mr. Barkhurst. I have a 
couple of questions to ask you. 

You say— 

We are bonded within $100,000 of our capacity on the elementary level and have 
just completed tive new elementary schools, of which only one received any 
Federal funds. 

Have you sold bonds in your district since the adoption of the fed- 
erally impacted area legislation ? 

Mr. BarkHoursT. Yes, we have. 

Senator Morse. Would you think it a fair statement to say in the 
promotion and sale of these bonds, the citizens of the area had reason- 
able grounds to believe that the contributions from the Federal Gov- 
ernment would continue so long as the Federal impact existed / 

Mr. Barxuvrst. If I follow you correctly—I am not sure that [ 
do, Senator. 
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Senator Morse. I want you to understand clearly that what I am 
asking you, in effect, is for an answer to this: 

Do you think that in the sale of those bonds the purchasers thereof 
had reason to take into account the fact-that. for the life of the bonds, 
the Federal contributions to the district would continue, provided 
the Federal impact continued ? 

Mr. Barxnorst. I am sure that is correct; yes. 

Senator Morsr. If the Federal funds are withdrawn in whole or in 
part, it creates an additional tax problem within the district from 
the standpoint of making payments on the bonds, does it not ? 

Mr. Barxuorst. That is right. The point I was making here, as 
Senator Metcalf well knows, we have a problem there that each year 
for about 30 percent of our operating expenses, we have gone to the 
people and have that voted on in case the Federal funds for current 
operating expenses are curtailed drastically or cut back entirely. 

Then the reaction on the residents of Great Falls naturally would 
be that they are sharing an undue load due to the Federal connected 
children and they Gould possibly defeat the entire issue, and in effect, 
it would cut off a third of our operating expenses and cut back our 
schools, if not close some of them. 

Senator Morse. One of the arguments used against your position— 
and it is my duty as chairman of this subcommittee to see to it that all 
the pros and cons are made a part of this record, as far as my knowl- 
edge of them is concerned—one of the arguments used against you 
follows this hypothetical reasoning, and let us apply it to your area. 

Let us assume now that your area, instead of this airbase having 
been installed there, that Reynolds Aluminum Co. came in with a huge 
industrial aluminum plant which would employ the identical people 
and bring in the identical children into the area, and they would rap at 
the doors at your public schools for admission. You would take care 
of them. 

Mr. Barxuorst. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Some way, somehow. 

Why should the Federal Government bringing in the same popu- 
lation, supposedly with similar economic advantages to the commu- 
nity, be expected to contribute to your school district if in my hypoth- 
esis, Reynolds Aluminum Co. wouldn’t be expected to pay you a 
flat sum of money on the basis that you are now an industrial impacted 
area, instead of a federally impacted area ? 

Mr. Barxuurst. Well, there is one small difference. In the case of 
a private enterprise coming in, we would have the taxes derived from 
the place where their parents were working, which is equivalent to 
about half of our operating tax, and on that basis, all that we would 
ask would be the taxes derived from the federally owned property. 
We have no quarrel with educating federally connected children. In 
fact, we would like the idea of mixing those in. 

But we would like to have the taxes derived from the place where 
their parents were on the same basis it would be on private enterprise. 

Senator Morse. I wanted that point made a matter of resort, but 
now there is a second point I want you to consider. 

What do you say to those who will be on the other side of this argu- 
ment if they contend that the calculation, then, of the Federal con- 
tribution should be based upon an evaluation of what property would 
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be paid taxes if it were privately operated instead of governmentally 
operated ? 

Mr. BarxuHurst. We most certainly would welcome that. As far as 
we are concerned, and have been able to estimate, we would be much 
better off on that basis than we are on the basis as is, at. tha present, 
we receive $100 in heu of local taxes and our local cost. is somewhere 
in the neighborhood of $275. So even with the Federal payanent: for 
the so-called B children, the local community there is still picking 
up a considerable amount of their local cost, which I know there is 
some Justification for, because we understand and we realize that 
bringing those people in, there are fringe benefits in taxes, increased 
business, and so forth. So I think that is probably fair, that we 
should not expect the entire local cost, but I do think it is also fair 
that we should receive a considerable portion of it that we lose due 
to the lack of no taxes on federally owned property. 

Senator Morsr. May I ask if the members of my seminar from 
the aa of Health, Education, and Public Welfare are in the 
room 

I have an assi ent. I want you to prepare 2 memorandum on 
this very point that I am asking the witness, because I think it is 
going to become of great importance in our executive committee dis- 
cussions. 

Let me put the problem this way. I would like to have you prepare 
a memorandum for me dealing with various federally im ed areas 
in the country which in the past have been receiving Federi! alloca- 
tions under the federally impacted legislation. 

I would hke to have that memorandum show, to the extent that you 
can, what the difference would be in the collections in the com- 
munities concerned if the Federal property and the Federal installa- 
tions were subject to local taxes, in comparison with the contributions 
that the local district is getting in lieu of taxes. 

Now, it may be that the orginal theory of the legislation needs to 
be changed. That is a matter of a future decision. If we are to 
proceed on the assumption that the original theory of the legislation 
was based upon and in lieu of tax payment, then I think the Congress 
ought to have the factual information bearing upon the question I 
have just put. 

That does not mean that our decision should be that a given dis- 
trict should get no more, as a payment in lieu of taxes, than what 
they would have had if the property had been subject to taxes. 
Neither does it mean that they shouldn’t get less. We are going to 
find, I think, on the basis of my own knowledge, that there are 
some installations in some areas which create special problems. 

There are certain areas of this country where a Federal installation 
has been built in connection with our nuclear program, for instance, 
in which there has been such an influx of students. There the school 
district concerned just could not possibly have handled the problem. 
This would have been true even if it were a private enterprise in- 
stallation. The school district couldn’t possrbly have handled the sit- 
uation on the basis of the income from taxes. 

I mention this so no one can say later, that the Senator from Ore- 
gon took the position that the only amount of money a school dis- 
trict should get would be the amount of money they should otherwise 
have been able to collect from taxes. 
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I think we are going to find some instances in which the Federal 
Government has an obligation to pay more than we could possibly have 
expected the district to collect from private industry by way of taxes. 
The first. thing we need to get, however, is the comparison in memo- 
randum form of what the districts would have been able to collect by 
taxes if the installation had been a private institution rather than a 
Federal institution. 

It seems to me that is a vital fact we-need, and I would like to have 
a memorandum prepared on that question. 

Those are the only questions I have. 

(The memorandum requested follows :) 


PstiMATED AMOUNT OF SCROOL REVENUE WHICH WOULD BE DERIVED F'RoM FEDERAL 
Property IF TAXABLE BY FEDERALLY AFFCTED SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Recent information is not available in the Office of Education on which to make 
an estimate as to what the school revenues to be derived from Federal property 
located in or near each of the nearby 4,000 federally affected school districts 
would total if such Federal property were assessed and taxed in terms of prevail- 
ing assessment practices and at the rates in each of these school districts. 

In the fourth year of the program (ftscal year 1954) applicants under Public 
Law S74 were asked to include data in their applications as to the number of 
acres and the estimated taxable value of Federal properties claimed as a basis 
for eligibility and entitlement, these values to be based on local assessors’ esti- 
mates of true value and prevailing local assessment ratios. In that year 2,706 
school districts reported as the basis for their claims some 105.6 million acres of 
Federal property on which children in attendance at their schools resided or on 
which their parents were employed. The total estimated taxable value of this 
Federal property as reported was $22.493 billion. The total entitlements of these 
school districts under Public Law 874 were $65.307 million. A tax rate of 2.9 
mills would have been required to raise this $65.307 million in school revenues if 
applied to the estimated taxable value of Federal properties claimed of $22.493 
billion. The average of the local school tax rate in mills reported by these school 
districts was 15.6. If this average rate had been applied to the $22.493 billion 
estimated taxable valuation it would have yielded $348.165 million, or more than 
five times the payment under Public Law 874 in that year.’ 

The study reported above was discontinued after 1954 because of grave ques. 
tions raised as to the validity and reliability of the data, particularly concerning 
the estimates by local assessors of the value of Federal properties claimed by 
school district applicants. For example, how would a local assessor arrive at 
an assessed valuation for Fort Myer in Arlington County, Va.? Would this 
property be assessed by a local assessor in terms of its probable value if the 
land were available for use as the site for apartment buildings? Or in terms of 
its acquisition cost to the Federal Government when acquired many years ago? 
How would a local assessor appraise the value of a portion of National Forest 
lands? Of a Federal courthouse, or post office? 

Another question as to validity of the above-reported 1954 study arises as to 
the propriety of the application of the going local tax rate. Many (almost half) 
of the Federal properties claimed by applicants as the place of employment of 
parents of children in attendance were located outside of the tax jurisdiction 
of the applicant school district. Numerous school districts claimed the same 
Federal property and reported its valuation by the local assessor. Had the 
Federal property been taxable, it would have been a part of the tax base of only 
one or two school districts rather than of the scores which reported it. 

Another estimate of the amount of schvol revenues which might be derived 
from the value of Federal property if all such property in the United States were 
taxable is set forth below. 

According to the ‘Inventory Report on Real Property Owned by the United 
States Government” as of June 30, 1960, prepared by the General Services Admin- 
istration and recently published by the Government Printing Office, the value of 


1Source: Administration of Public Law 874 and Public Law 815, Fourth Annual Report 
of the Commissioner of Education, June 30, 1954, table 9, p. 117. 
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federally owned real property in the United States was $46.3 billion. This 
valuation was based on the cost of acquisition and excludes any valuation fo; 
public domain not acquired by purchase. The report indicates that there are 
771.5 million acres of land in the United States owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment, not including 53.5 million acres of land, principally Indian reservation,.. 
held in trust by the Federal Government which, by definition, are Federal prop- 
erty for the purposes of Public Law 874 and Public Law 815. Some 51.5 million 
acres were acquired by purchase at an acquisition cost of $3 billion, included in 
the $46.3 billion. The inventory report gave a cost of acquisition of $19.9 billion 
for some 2.4 billion square feet of floor area in buildings acquired by the Feder:] 
Government and a cost of acquisition of $23.4 billion in an unspecified number of 
structures and other facilities on Federal real estate. Assuming that factors 
of depreciation and of appreciation in value will balance out, the $46.3 billion 
figure would appear to be a reasonably conservative taxable valuation. 

We have not been able to find any official estimate of a national averace 
school tax rate as applied to the taxable value of real property in the United 
States. According to a doctoral study conducted by a member of the staff of 
the Office, Dr. Eugene P. McLoone, published by the University of Illinois en- 
titled ‘Effect of Tax Elasticities on the Financial Support of Education.” the 
estimated real property school tax revenue as a percent of estimated full value 
of taxed property in the United States for 1958 was 1.6 percent. If this percent 
were to be applied to $46.3 billion. the estimated taxable value of Federal prop- 
erty in the United States, the yield would be $694.5 million in school taxes. 
This amount is to be compared with $208 million which is the estimated total 
cost for fiscal 1962 of Public Laws 874 and 815, as amended, as proposed in 
S. 1021. 

Here again the foregoing second basis of estimate of the amount of school 
revenue which would be derived from Federal property in the United States may 
be subject to grave question, not only with respect to the valuations but also 
with respect to the average school tax rate. Thus. if one were to apply to 
the $46.3 billion cost of acquisition value (assuming this to be the true or sales 
value, which is a questionable assumption) the national average assessment 
ratio of 30 percent, the resultant valuation is $13.89 billion.” Applying the na- 
tional average school tax rate reported by federally affected school districts in 
the 1954 study of 15.6 mills to this valuation produces $214,684,000. It must he 
noted again, however. that much of this Federal property is located in no school 
district’s tax jurisdiction, and that had the portion located in such jurisdictions 
been taxable, it would probably have yielded much less than the smaller estimate 
shown above. 

In summary, it is virtually impossible to arrive at a sound estimate of the 
amount of school revenues which would be derived from Federal property if 
same were taxable by the federally impacted school districts. Insofar as the un- 
derlying justification for the equity of the amount of the Federal payments to 
such districts rests on an in-lieu-of-tax principle, it can neither be supported 
nor disproved by any presently available data. 


Senator Mercatr. Mr. Chairman, I have another point. The other 
day in Montana we let a contract for the construction of the Minute- 
man missile, a $62 million contract. The Minuteman is an automit- 
ically fired missile from Malmstrom Air Base, and it. consists of little 
underground silos built all over that central area of Montana with 
complicated wiring in between. 

Of course, that $62 million contract. would mean that in the next 2 
years, thousands of men will be employed in Montana. but manv of 
them will not be employed on Federal pronertv, either owned or 
leased. They will be emnloved on pronerty wherein the Federal Gov- 
ernment has an easement, and I have had nrenared and wish to enb- 
mit. an amendment to Public Law 874 and Public Juaw 815 providing 
that when people are employed for contractors on behalf of the Fed- 
eral Government. where there is an easement, as well as where there 
is leased or owned property, that Public Law 874 will apply. 


*Source: Bureau of the Census, “Taxable Property Values in the United States,"’ 19:7 
Census of Governments, vol. 5. 
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Senator Morsr. Are you going to introduce that in the Senate to- 
day, or—— 

Benatoe Mercatr. Yes; [ am going to introduce it, and I would like 
to have my a age amendment put in the record. 

Senator Morssg. It will be made part of the record at this point. 

(The amendment referred to follows:) 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT SUBMITTED BY SENATOR METCALF 


Sec. —. (a) Section 5(a) (2) of the Act of September 23, 1950 (Public Law 
S15, 81st Cong.), is amended by inserting before ‘‘; and” at the end thereof the 
following: ‘. A child of a parent who is employed in the activities of the United 
States carried on directly or through a contractor on real property over which 
the United States has an easement shall be considered as residing with a parent 
employed on Federal property (located where such real property is located) for 
purposes of this paragraph for so long as his parent is so employed”. 

(b) Section 3(b) of the Act of September 30, 1950 (Public Law S74, Slst 
Cong.). is amended by adding at the end thereof the following: “A child of a 
parent who is employed in the activities of the United States carried on directly 
or through a contractor on real property over which the United States has an 
easement shall be considered as residing with a parent employed on Federal 
property (located where such real property is located) for purposes of this 
subsection for so long as his parent is so employed.” 

Senator Morse. May I also say to the members of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare that vou have been very helpful 
to me and I want you to know the whole committee appreciates it. I 
do think that we ought to have the benefit of a memorandum from 
vou that would give us some data and information on the question as to 
whether or not there is a continuing need for Federal assistance in 
these federally impacted areas. It seems te me that within the admin- 
istration there have been those who have been proceeding on the as- 
sumption that because a program has been a program of some years 
standing, the need no longer exists, or that communities must have ad- 
justed to the original need. The feeling may be that there has been 
sufficient economic change permitting the Federal participation to be 
withdrawn or reduced. 

Well, I have long recognized on this job that one ought to be very 
careful about the major premises from which reasoning starts. There 
is always a tendency to assume the validity of basic premises. I would 
like to have this particular premise carefully checked as to whether 
or not it is true, as is contended by some, that those in the administra- 
tion who are proposing this modification have made a completely 
false assumption on the matter of need. We should check to find 
whether when you come to the areas concerned, the need continues to 
be practically the same as it was when the original installation was 
built. We need to know whether economic expansion in the area of 
activities outside of the installation has not increased so as to pro- 
duce additional tax revenue which could be attributed directly to the 
location and installation in the first place and which would permit 
the raising of school taxes in sufficient amounts to take care of the 
children. 

Here again, as I said yesterday, is 2 question of fact and I am not 
going to argue about facts. 

I am going to find out what they are. I would like to know what 
the facts are about this matter of need in the districts and areas where 
these installations have been built. It is up to the administration. it 
Seems to me—I am speaking most respectfully—to justify a reduction 
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in these amounts from the standpoint of proving that there no longer 
is the need. If the administration cannot show that there has been a 
reduction in need, my recommendation to the President will be that he 
review this part of the bill to the end of giving assurance to the school 
districts that he wants the need, if it exists, to still be met by the 
Federal Government. I will put the matter in the following way: 

The Federal Government ie no right to seek to Feaneter to the 
local school district a Federal obligation. There is a Federal obliga- 
tion here, in my judgment, to see to it that the educational needs of 
these children that the Federal Government is responsible for bring- 
ing into the district are taken care of without the taxpayers in that 
area, in effect, paying a tax obligation which is owed by all the people 
of the United States. In my judgment, when the Federal Government 
acts in one of these federally impacted area matters, it acts for all of us. 
If we as a people, through the Goverment are going to transfer into 
Montana or Arizona or any place else in the United States, hundreds of 
thousands of children whose parents work on a Federal installation 
that is tax exempt, then all of us have the duty to make a contribution 
to the taxpayers in that area in defraying the cost of education of the 
children in the affected area. 

I can't set it out more clearly as far as my problem is concerned. 
I just respectfully ask you to transmit to the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare my position, that as far as I am concerned, in my 
courtroom the burden of proof is on him on this point. If he cannot 
sustain that burden of proof. then I will submit. a recommendation to 
the President that this section of the bill be modified, or I will simply 
have to notify him that on this particular matter, I will have to support 
the kind of position that is being taken by Senator Metcalf and others, 
and I don’t want to have to do this. 

Thank you very much. 

(The memorandum requested follows :) 


STATEMENT REGARDING CURRENT NEED FOR PUBLIC LAW 815 AND PuBLIc Law 874 
COMPARED TO THE NEED FOR THESE PROGRAMS WHEN THESE Two LAWS WERE 
ENACTED 


In the fall of 1949, two subcommittees of the House Committee on Education 
and Labor investigated the need for Federal assistance to public schools in 
federally affected areas. They conducted field investigations"in 23 locations in 
16 States receiving testimony from approximately 600 witnesses from 42 States. 
These witnesses recounted the problems they were facing in their school districts 
in attempting to provide free public education for children who lived in war-built 
Federal housing projects, on military reservations or on other Federal properties 
which could not be subject to local property taxes. They testified regarding the 
substantial increases in school enrollment during the war and the continuing 
presence in their districts of children whose parents were employed on Federal 
property or who came in to work in plants having Federal defense contracts. 
They pointed out that since the major source of local funds for financing con- 
struction and current operating expenses of public schools was taxation of real 
pronerty, the school districts were seriously hampered in attempting to provide 
normal services and facilities for the increased school population because of the 
inability to tax property owned by the Federal Government. 

In an effort to ascertain the extent to which enrollments had increased in 
federally impacted areas and to identify the problems of financing school facil- 
ities in these areas, the committee conducted a study which was published as 4 
committee print in 1950 titled “Federal Assistance for Educating Children in 
Localities Affected by Federal Activities.” report of special investigating sub- 
committees to the Committee on Education and Labor. This study consisted 
of the analysis of questionnaires completed by federally impacted school dis: 
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tricts giving information as to their schoot enrollments, expenditures and source 
of funds for school operation and construction in the last normal year prior to 
the Federal impact and in the 1948-49 school year and estimates for the 1949-50 
school years. The data reported on these questionnaires for some 350 school 
districts were analyzed and presented in tabular form in the report mentioned 
above. This report also presented some information on the major types of 
Federal installations by State which had caused Federal impact, including the 
acreage of federally owned property and estimated value of the federally owned 
roperty. 

After reviewing the information gathered in the investigation and the ques- 
tionnaire study, the investigating committee’s report made certain findings and 
recommendations. 

These recommendations were embodied in the legislative proposals which 
eventuated in the enactment of Public Law 815 and Public Law 874. Section 1 
of Public Law 874 embodies the committee’s recommendation that it be the policy 
of the United States to provide financial assistance as set forth in the act for 
those local educational agencies on which the United States had placed financial 
burdens. 

An evaluation of the need for original enactment or subsequent extensions of 
the programs of Public Law 815 and Public Law 874 might have entailed an 
examination of the available resources of the affected school districts (including 
any potential revenue resources accruing to the communities as a result of the 
location of Federal, tax-exempt property) and the reasonsbleness of the tax 
effort they would have to make in order to meet the costs of providing and 
operating public school facilities. This may be regarded as an appropriate basis, 
frequently used, for determining the need for Federal assistance to local com- 
munities. 

However, we know of no data, either as of the time of enactment of these 
laws nor as of any subsequent time, including the present, from which the need 
in such terms can be gaged. In addition, we know of no studies which have 
been made to measure the potential revenue resources which have become availa- 
ble to school districts entitled to assistance under Public Law 815 and Public 
Law 874 as a result of Federal activities and which tend to counterbalance any 
adverse effects on their fiscal capacity resulting from the tax immunity of 
Federal property. 

Accordingly, data on the need in 1950 and the current need for the type of 
assistance provided by Public Law 815 and Public Law 874 is presented, in the 
material which follows, in terms of the concepts written into each law. 

Public Laws 815 and 874 were enacted in 1950. These two programs were 
preceded by temporary legislation enacted from year to year from 1946 to 
1950 to provide assistance for current operating expense of schools on a budget- 
balancing basis and previous to 1946 by the Lanham Act which was in opera- 
tion during World War II. Assistance given for current operating expenses of 
schools under the Lanham Act was on a deficit-financing basis; that is, Federal 
funds were paid to each school district whose enrollments had been sub- 
Stantially increased by the children of military personnel or war production 
workers in an amount sufficient to operate a minimum educational program. 
Federal assistance was granted for construction and for operation of school 
facilities under this act only when failure to do so would impede the war 
effort. School facilities under the Lanham Act program were not constructed 
to provide normal capacity for the number of children in attendance, nor even 
to eliminate half-day sessions in many cases, but only in those situations where 
overcrowding was So great that the children could not be accommodated even 
on double shifts. No construction of school facilities was authorized from 
Federal funds from 1946 until Public Law 815 was passed in 1950. During 
this time the general shortage of materials had prevented a substantial amount 
of school construction by local educational agencies with local or State funds. 

Thus, when Public Law 815 was enacted in 1950, there had accumulated a 
backlog of needed school construction dating from the beginning of World War 
II in 1941. Public Law 815 as first enacted authorized counting for payment 
all federally connected children who had come into the affected school districts 
for an 11-year period from 1941 through the end of 1952. This original authoriza- 
tion included not only A and B category children but also covered the so-called 
C category children, those children whose parents had come into an area to 
work in plants having defense contracts, and also the increased number of 
children whose parents were required in war-impacted areas to provide essential 
community services. - 
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When Public Law S74 was first enacted, it not only included a provision 
for counting A category and B category children but also included a provision 
similar to that in Public Law 815 for those children who had come into the 
area to work in defense plants or community service occupations in aid and 
support of the war effort. The only limiting factor in Public Law 815 was 
that the increase counted for payment could not be greater than the total increase 
in attendance from 1941 to 1952. A similar limitation was placed on Public 
Law 874. 

Under the above-stated circumstances, it is not surprising that during the 
first 2-vear increase period covered by Public Law 815 (the 1951 and 1952 fiscal 
years) the number of federally connected children counted for payment on 
applications submitted to and approved by the Office of Education amounted 
to 54.000 A category children, 398,000 B category children, and 173,000 C cate. 
gory children (Federal contract-connected children), or a total of 625,000 fed- 
erally connected children. During the same period Federal funds were allocated 
under section 204 (now sec. 10) for construction by the Federal Government 
of school facilities on Federal property for children living on Federal property 
in those situations where no local educational agency could provide suitable 
free public education for them. The Federal appropriations for Public Law 
815 for the 1951, 1952, and 1953 fiscal years amounted to $341 million, 
most of which was required to pay entitlements to school districts determined 
to be eligible during the first 2 years of the program. This in brief was the 
need when Public Laws 815 and 874 were first enacted. 


CURRENT NEED FOR ASSISTANCE FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION UNDER PUBLIC LAW 815 


Table 1 attached shows the number of children counted for payment in each 
category of Federal impact including section 10 and section 14 by increase periods 
since Public Law 815 was enacted in 1950. It is to be noted that the number of 
children shown in this table represents an increase in school enrollment each 2- 
year increase period above total membership in the federally affected school 
districts in the year preceding the increase period. This table shows that, after 
the backlog of need was met in the 1951-52 increase period, there was a total 
increase of 328,000 federally connected children in the 1952-54 and 1954-56 
increase periods. of which almost 30.000 were A category children, 248,000 B 
eategory children, and 50,000 C category children. Also, during this period it 
was necessary to construct schools on Federal property for over 11,000 addi- 
tional children for providing free public education for the children residing 
thereon. The increase in the number of children in these federally operated 
schools has averaged more than 22 percent a year since 1958. 

The remaining colunins in table 3 show that there was an increase in the total 
average expenditure per pupil in the applicant school districts, from $176 in 
1951 to $368 estimated for 1961. This is an increase of more than 200 percent 
in the 11-year period. The increase in the local contribution rate paid under 
Public Law 874, which is related largely to the expenditure per pupil from local 
revenue sources in generally comparable school districts, rose from $106 in 1951 
to $223 in 1961 or approximately the same percentage as the total expenditure 
in the applicant school districts. 

Table 4 presents information which accounts at least in part for the increased 
number of children counted for payment under Public Law 815 and Public Law 
874. This table shows the number of different Federal properties and the acre- 
age in those Federal properties claimed by applicants as the basis of their 
entitlements under section 3 of Public Law 874 for the 1952-53 school year 
through the 1950-60 school year. This table also shows the increase in the 
number of Federal properties and the acreage in those properties claimed from 
one year to the next. 

In the 1952-53 school year, 2,034 different Federal properties were claimed and 
these properties contained over 62 million acres of land. The number of Federal 
properties and the acreage increased substantially by the 1953-54 school year 
when the definition of Federal property contained in Public Law 874 was changed 
to include federally owned property outleased to a private company. In addil- 
tion to this change in definition of Federal property, there was one other minor 
change that added only nine very small properties and another change in the 
1958-59 school year to eliminate as Federal property post office buildings under 
the control of the Post Office Department and used primarily for postal serv- 
ices which decreased the number of properties that could be counted as a basis 
of claims for assistance. For a variety of reasons the number of Federal prop- 
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erties as a basis for claims has increased each year, with a total increase in the 
number of properties between 1952 and 1960 of more than 135 percent; and the 
totul acreage of Federal properties claimed has increased almust 400 percent 
during the sume period. 

Table 57 presents information showing actual and estimated expenditures for 
major national security, atomic energy, commerce, housing, space technology, 
und natural resources each year beginning with fiscal year 1959 and estimated 
expenditures for 1961 and 1962. These data show expenditures for major national 
security has averaged $41 billion a year from fiscal year 1959 through fiscal 
year 1961 and estimated at $42.8 billion for 1962. Expenditures for atomic 
energy average between $2.5 and $2.6 billion during the period while the 
expenditures for stockpiling and expansion of defense production are sharply 
curtailed in fiscal years 1961 and 1962. There is a slight reduction estimated 
in expenditures for commerce, housing, and space technology in fiscal year 
1962 over fiscal year 1961 from $3.7 to $3.3 billion, while the estimated expendi- 
tures for natural resources are increased slightly during this period. 

The expenditure of from $47 to $50 billion a year for the major items shown 
in this table results in a substantial amount of construction of buildings and 
other facilities on Federal property. Some new Federal properties are ac- 
quired for experiments and development in space technology, for domestic pro- 
erams and for development of natural resources. These continuing Federal ex- 
penditures continue to generate financial burdens for many school districts in 
providing educational services for pupils for whom some part of the usual nor- 
mal local tax base is absent. The problem Public Law 815 and Public Law 874 
were designed to meet is thus clearly continuing. 

An example is the Capehart housing program approved in 1955 for a total 
authorization of 145,000 family housing units for military personnel. As of the 
present time, a total of 71,233 of such housing projects have been completed 
and occupied, an additional 28,500 are under construction, plus 12,000 units in the 
developmental stage to be put under construction as rapidly as possible. All of 
these housing units will be constructed on Federal property. will be occupied 
by military personnel and they average 1.1 schoolchild per housing unit. 

During the current school year, an estimated 219,000 children will be living 
on Federal property with a parent employed on Federal property and attending 
sehool in the adjacent communities. We can expect an increase of approxi- 
mately 12,000 children living on Federal property with a parent employed on 
Federal property next school year for whom no school facilities will be avail- 
able. The Federal responsibility for this category of Federal impact seems to 
have met general agreement. There will be an increase rather than a decrease 
in the number of such children in the year immediately ahead. 

During the 1960-61 school year, there will be approximately 1,375,000 children, 
most of whom live in a taxable home and bave a parent employed on Federal 
property attending school in federally affected school districts. It is expected 
to cost on the average from $390 to $410 to educate each of these children dur- 
ing the current year and this cost will increase substantially each of the next 
several years. There will be an estimated increase of around 40,000 children 
in this B category of Federal impact each of the next several years for whom 
no school facilities are available. 

It would appear, then, that the problems to which these laws were originally 
addressed are for the most part continuing and persistent problems. The ad- 
ministration is therefore recommending that both Public Law 874 and Public 
Law 815 be put on a continuing basis with certain amendments. 


1 Source: Bureau data obtained from the budgets of the U.S. Government for the fiscal 
Years ending June 30, 1961, and June 30, 1962. 
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TABLE 36.—Number of children counted for payment under various sections of 
Public Law 815, 1950-62 * 


Sec. § number of children counted for ; Sec. 14 
payment number | nvmter | Average 
of poe of pupils | cost per 


Increase period 


to be pupil 
Sec. Sec. Sec. housed 
&(a)(1) | 5(a)(2) | 5(a)(3) 
sh 3, 000 ; 
1960: Ol is coerce conse octecsceed 2, 500 tne 
1068 GOs 2 ore cher oe 4, 122 1, 230 
1957-59___.------...---. 2, 833 1, 220 
1956-58... 6, 050 1, 210 
1954-56....-...-....-..--_----.- 17,719 1, 180 
1 ee ee es 8, 000 1, 120 
1951-52_...-........-...........| 54,552 | 308,135] 173,965 | 626,652 | 37,341 |.........- 1, 100 
1 Data for 1961 and 1962 estimated. 
TABLE 37.—Appropriations for Public Law 815, fiscal years 1951-61 
Fiscal year: Amount {| Fiscal year—Continued Amount 
DOG le ie $96, 500, 000 BS 15 7 so ae es $108, 500, 000 
100 2 ees a eo 50, 000, 000 oS 5}, Se a en a a 98, 650, 000 
1953_____-_______. 195, 000, 000 po | eee ene ee 75, 400, 000 
NOS Scene ce 125, 000, 000 19GO eee ecco 61, 135, 000 
1960s eee ces eu 118, 500, 000 1961 i ee es 63, 392, 000 


TABLE 38.—Increase in number of federally connected children in average daily 
attendance and costs per child in eligible school districts under Public Law 
874, fiscal years 1951-62 


Number of federally connected children |Cost per child in average daily attendance 


Fiscal year 
local rate! Percent {Total cost 
applicant local of paid, 
district total cost | sec. 64 

1951__-2 222-22 ll] 486,455 feel) eee eee $176. 76 60. 4 (5) 
19§22 e222 leo Scee 40.5} 10,581 |... .2....- 214. 80 §2.8 $259. 15 
105352. eves aoe 21.3 9.6 233. 47 51.4 258. SI 
1994... 225k n teks 10.7 1.3 237. 89 59.9 231. 65 
1955 32 2o cs 6.3 34. 4 241. 7 60.8 228. 33 
1956.22. 2-2 Lele 7.7 24. 8 258. 02 59.8 241. 58 
106722 bebe oc ects 23. 0 3.6 276. 58 62.2 255. 06 
10582. t Ase vse 3.4 4.1 315. 25 57.6 267. 12 
19050). 32 nce 1, 381, 205 15.2 21.6 324. 63 59.3 277. 8) 
1960... 2-2 eee 1, 496, 299 8.3 16.5 347. 16 60. 2 302. 04 
1961 (estimate) ..._..|1, 578, 191 5.5 26. 3 368. 00 60. 8 342. 10 
1962 (estimate)®___.__ 1, 666, 663 5.6 10.5 390. 00 61.8 357. 00 


1 Average daily attendance of children who reside on Federal property and/or with a parent employed on 
Lita property and for whose free public education Public I aw 874 provides part or all of the local share 
of the cost. 

3 Average daily attendance of children who reside on Federal prorerty but for whose education State and 
local revenues may not be expended and Public 7 aw 874 provides the total cost. 

3 J ocal contribution rate for federally connected children in average daily attendance (Sec. 3). 

4 Total cost per child in average daily attendance when no State and local funds are available (see. 

6 Funds not allocated on average daily attendance basis in 1951. 

¢ Provided that the law is extended in present form. 
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TABLE 39.—Numober of Federal properties and number of aores claimed by appli- 
cants under Public Law 874, as amended, fiscal years 1952-60 


Number of 
Number of acres con- Increase in Increase in 
School year Federal | nected with | number of number of 
properties properties :| properties acres 
claimed 

1952-63 eece ces eee cece eee Sac et 2, 034 62, 255, 663 |..........---.|--..----.--..- 
1953-54. couse ce este he eect ee vente sect 2, 706 105, 622, 064 672 43, 366, 401 
1064-502 02052.522Ssc2c5lsco csc Se ecccs setae ee coos 3,263 | 141,027, 812 557 35, 405, 748 
1955-$6.2.2- 2255-2 SoS ee oh eee ee 3, 537 | 149, 732, 257 274 8, 704, 446 
1956-57220 2c Sedo ose cece ee ee eedeesis eo gesece 4,332 | 192 , 850 795 42, 890, 593 
1957-68. ~ 22sec ocdes eset slssi ced ecsse ede. cess 4, 590 184, 360, 492 258 | +} —8, 262, 358 
1958-50 o222.022- soc etess cos. Seeds sec ec eee ceens 4,598 | 224, 573, 418 28 40, 212, 926 
1950-60: sc25$ 2 sos otes 52 osc sc cee sottcscceveccee 4, 818 , 885, 220 16, 445 
Total increase, 1952-60. . ...-.-.. 22222. |e eee 2, 784 178, 640, 200 


1 ae from applicants reflected a more refined area of Federal property and a decrease in public housing 
holdings. 
3 Change in law eliminating post office buildings under jurisdiction of Post Office Department. 


TasLe 40.—Actual and estimated expenditures for national defense, commerce, 
housing, space technology, and natural resources, fiscal years 1959-62 


{In millions] 
Budget expenditures ! 


Fiscal year |Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1959 1960 1961 1962 


actual actual estimated | estimated 
A. Major national security: 
Military functions (present programs which in- 
clude operation and maintenance, procurement 
research development, test and evaluation, and 
construction) .............---..-.----------------- $l, 233 $41, 215 $41, 500 $42, 879 
Atomic energy. .....------------------------------- 2, 541 2, 623 2. 660 2, 680 
Stockpiling and expansion of defense production - -- 312 180 ri} 52 
B. Commerce, housing, and space technology. --------- 3, 421 2, 782 3, 784 3, 371 
C. Nataral resources.............-_-.------------------ 1, 669 1,713 1, 961 2, 138 


; 1 Data obtained from the budgets of the U.S. Government for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1961, and 
une 30, 1962. 


Senator Mretoautr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barxuorst. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Morsg. Now, Senator Metcalf, will you introduce Mr. 
Dean Lindahl? 

Senator Metcatr. My next witness is Mr. Lindahl, who 1s in charge 
of the administration of Public Laws 815 and 874 in the State Super- 
intendent of Education's Office in the State of Montana, who is going 
to testify on some other phases of the impacted area legislation within 

ontana. 


STATEMENT OF DEAN LINDAHL, STATE ADMINISTRATOR OF 
PUBLIC LAWS 815 AND 874, STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION, HELENA, MONT. 


Mr. Linpauu. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, as Senator Met- 
calf said, I am Dean Lindahl, State Administrator of Public Laws 
874 and 815, State Department of Public Instruction, Helena, Mont. 

On behalf of the State Department of Public Instruction, I am 
grateful for this opportunity to present this testimony. 
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I wish to congratulate the committee for recommending that the 
parts of Public Laws 874 and 815 having to do with children whose 
parents live on but work off and/or live off but work on Federal 
property to be made permanent. However, the reduction in Federal 
payment per child from the 50 percent of the district’s local contri- 

ution rate to 25 percent of the district’s local contribution rate would 
have a far-reaching and disastrous effect on the financing of the 
federally impacted schools in Montana. 

This program over the past 10 years has made it possible in Montana 
for school districts, some of them small, poor and in isolated areas 
with very little taxable land, to provide equal educational opportunity 
for children brought into Montana under Federal activities. This 
program has helped to provide a better educational program for the 
Indian children living on or near their reservations. We have had 
problems arise in Montana in schools providing education for Indian 
youth with respect to the use of Public Law 874 funds. This was 
a. result of our Montana State law and the official opinions of the 
Attorney General. I feel confident that these problems can be allevi- 
ated with the bills passed by our 1961 legislature and now awaiting 
the Governor’s signature. 

Under the provisions of Public Law 874 as amended, 63 Montana 
school districts are currently receiving Federal assistance to relieve 
the additional burden of increased maintenance and operation costs 
caused by Federal impact. With the exception of the districts ]o- 
cated on or near Indian reservations and educating Indian youth 
whose parents live on or work on Federal property, the majority of 
the pupils live in the area of air bases such as Glasgow Air Force 
Base and Malmstrom Air Force Base, Bureau of Reclamation proj- 
ects, Forest Service activities, radar sites, and missile sites. 

Most of the personnel employed in these activities do not live on 
Federal property. As I mentioned before, we now have 68 eligible 
districts under the present program. The missile site contract recently 
Jet in Montana to construct 150 missile sites will increase the number 
of applicant districts to an estimated 88. The children of parents 
emploved in connection with this defense program will be the B cate- 
gory, live off and work on Federal property. 

For the fiscal year 1960, Montana had 4,036 B category pupils and 
the school districts received $478,681. 

It. is estimated that. the defense program will bring another 2.000 to 
3,500 school age children to Montana, making an estimated total of 
6,000 to 7,500 B category pupils in our schools. The amount of money 
that. Montana has received each year for the B category pupils has not 
been large, but it has been tremendous especially in those districts in 
which there is a large percentage of tax-exempt land. 

During the past 9 years under Public Law 815, 53 Montana school 
districts have received over $7 million to assist with the cost of school 
construction made necessary by Federal activity impact. 

At the present time there are more than 25 schools in various stages 
of construction in which Federal funds were partially or wholly 
involved. 

These schools have been conducted on or near reservations to pro- 
vide facilities for the education of Indian youth, and in areas located 
near our Air Force bases, radar bases, forest. services and reclamation 
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projects. The recommendation to extend section 14 of Public Law 815 
for 5 additional years is worthy of praise. In our State we have tried 
to meet at least in part the problem of unhoused Indian youth. How- 
ever, we feel we have much yet to do. The Office of Education has 
been strict in the administration of Public Laws 874 and 815; however, 
I have always found the Office to be fair and just in their decisions. 

Senator Morsr. I want to thank you very much, Mr. Lindahl. I 
have no questions to ask, sir, about your statement. I will only ask 
the gentleman from the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to take note of your testimony and also I think in fairness to the 
administration, it should be kept in mind, and I hope those drafting 
the memorandum that I have asked to be drafted will take note of it, 
that we also need to find out—this has no reference to Montana, but 
to the country as a whole—we need to find out to the extent that we 
can evaluate it, what increase in private property values the installa- 
tion has produced. 

Again, with no reference to Montana but to this problem across the 
country, we all know the great competition which exists among our 
States and subdivisions of States for the location of Federal projects. 
We know that prior to the location of Federal projects of all the in- 
duecements which local groups might offer. Local people realize the 
economic value of bringing into their area increased population. They 
also know the economic value of the new businesses and new industries 
which flock to the newly built installation. In fairness, I will refer 
tomy own State. 

There is no question about the fact that the building in my own 
State, for instance, of a great Federal dam, has been one of great aid 
to the economic welfare of the State. It has brought to Oregon busi- 
nesses and industries which otherwise never would have been there. 

I haven’t any doubt, although we are certainly federally impacted, 
that during the war which although it no longer goes on, leaves us 
with some backwash problems as a result, economically speaking, but 
what the Kaiser Shipyards in Portland brought a great economic boom 
i one sense to the area. I will try to be completely fair about this. 

I think this subcommittee in performing its job has to be in a posi- 
tion to evaluate the economic benefits tax-wise that have come to an 
area as a result of a Federal installation, even though the installation 
itself is tax exempt. I want. to keep a balanced record here so that 
We can again, as fad in connection with another matter earlier—I 
can honestly report. to the Senate when I get through with the hear- 
ings that I did my level best to get all pomts of view into this record. 

Ithank you very much, Senator. 

Do vou have anything further? 

Senator Mercatr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Linpant. Thank you. 

Senator Morse. Our next witness is Mr. Clarence Mitchell. direc- 
oy the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 

eople. 

I think Mr. Mitchell knows that I am always very pleased to have 
him before a committee. I am particularly pleased to have him here 
this morning because I know the responsibilities of the job he has 

fore him, and I want to give him adequate time to present his case. 

The witness knows the present position of the thinking of the chair- 
man of the subcommittee. I have always been most frank with the 
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witness. As I said the other day, I yield to no one in the Senate in my 
support of civil rights legislation. I haven’t always agreed with the 
witness as to what civil rights legislation ought to be passed, probably 
will not in this instance, but this record is before him ar I want 
him to make his case and I want him to make his case irrespective of 
the views of this chairman. 

I happen to be one who can take it as well as give it. I want you 
to make the record, but you know my present position. I don’t expect 
to change it; even though the witness 1s a very persuasive man, I don't 
expect to change it. I do not think anything which could be called a 
civil rights amendment should be added to this bill. As I announced 
the other day, I stand ready and willing to fight just as hard as I can 
for amendments to existing civil rights laws. I think those laws are 
the place for the amendments. However, I respect differences in point 
of view, and-this witness may be sure I-am going to respect his dif- 
ference in point of view if he has one, as I suspect he has. 

The floor is yours. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE MITCHELL, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON 
BUREAU, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
COLORED PEOPLE 


Mr. Mircue.i. I would say, Mr. Chairman, that suspicion is well 
founded, and I also would like to say that the record certainly ought 
to show that this witness-has a respeet and admiration for the Senator 
from Oregon that goes back beyond the period when he was a Member 
of the US. Senate. The Senator from Oregon has always stood for 
fairplay and for championship of the rights of the underdog as long 
as I can remember. 

I am happy to say that I am on record in the Senator’s State be- 
fore his friends and before his critics as expressing my admiration 
for him and my belief that he is a real champion of the rights of 
man. 

Senator Morss. I have appreciated the statements you made to my 
State. I want to thank you for them. 

Mr. Mircuetyi. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
I wish to thank you for this opportunity to appear and present testi- 
mony on behalf of the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. 

I offer for the record copies of correspondence with the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare on the question of protecting chil- 
dren of military personnel against racial segregation in Southern 
public schools. I would also like to offer a copy of our 1960 conven- 
tion resolution supporting the principle that antisegregation safe- 
guards should be included in Federal aid to education bills. 

I would like to identify those—— 

Senator Morsse. The copies of the correspondence and the resolu- 
tion will be poe in the record immediately following your 
testimony. (See p. 437.) 

Mr. Mircue.y. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and by way of identi- 
fication, I would like to say that the first item in the material dealing 
with the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare is a telegram 
of August 29, 1960, addressed to Mr. Flemming who was at that time | 
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the Secretary, calling his attention to the fact that colored children in 
Prince George County, Va., at Camp Lee, are forced to attend segre- 

ated schools, and those schools are financed by the Federal Govern- 
ment out of the funds made available under Public Laws 815 and 874. 

This, of course, 1s a problem that is nationwide. We undertook to 
get administrative correction of this problem. I might say that the 
preceding witness or witnesses here who were accompanied by Sen- 
ator Metcalf of Montana—as a Member of the House, Senator Met- 
calf undertook to get the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to adopt an administrative policy which would insure that chil- 
dren are not segregated in schools which receive Federal assistance. 
The best answer to the fruitlessness of trying to get administrative 
correction is contained in this correspondence which I submit. 

Mr. Flemming was a man of great ability as all of us know. I think 
he made an attempt to look at this problem from our point of view, 
but he reached the conclusion that there was nothing that the execu- 
tive branch of Government could do to correct this problem, even 
though it affects children who are in the areas where they are exposed 
to segregation solely because their parents are on duty as persons 
assigned the task of helping to protect the Government of the United 
States against our foreign foes. 

There is also, as I indicated, a statement of our convention resolu- 
tion attached to this material. I think it important to note that be- 
cause it is sometimes contended that the colored people of the United 
States would rather have segregated education than no education. 
Therefore, we should never do anything which might jeopardize or 
seem to jeopardize the passage of legislation which extends aid to 
schools. Our convention is made up of people who come from all over 
the country. Our resolutions committee is made up of a cross section 
of that convention. They meet very diligently and debate these issues. 
They do not pass them in a perfunctory way. Therefore, this resolu- 
tion which calls for the inclusion of an antisegregation amendment is 
the considered judgment of what I respectfully submit is one of the 
most representative bodies of colored opinion in the United States. 

It may be that there are people who are colored who would say they 
would rather have an education bill even if it means continuation of 
segregation. I donot know how representative they would be, but I do 
submit that this is a valuable and truly representative view of a great 
majority of the people of this country. 

I would like to say also, Mr. Chairman, that I am not approaching 
this from the academic point of view of not having had personal ex- 
perience with,these people. I have talked with the pope in Claren- 
don County, S.C. I have talked with the people of Prince Edward 
County, Va. I know the citizens of Louisiana and Georgia and the 
other Southern States. I am certain as a matter of self-respect they 
want to see Federal aid to education, but they want to see it without 
the shame of assisting segregation attached to it. They would like to 
See positive safeguards against segregation. 

The opponents of this amendment usually assert that its inclusion 
will kill the bill. Boiled down to its bare bones, their argumeni is an 
attempt to persuade the colored citizens of our country to forget that 
the U.S. Supreme Court has declared that racial segregation in public 
schools is unconstitutional. We are asked to step aside and to look 
In the other direction while millions of tax dollars are used to under- 
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write the building and operation of public schools that everyone knows 
will be segregated on the basis of race. 

Speaking on the basis of 20 years of experience in Washington, I 
do not know of any other group of American citizens who have been 
asked to submit to similar humiliation from the National Government. 

On the practical vote-counting side of this matter, I believe that 
the following observations based on the 1960 experience in the House 
are important: 


1. There were 83 northern Republicans and nonsouthern Democrats who 
voted against the Powell amendment but voted for the bill on final passage. If 
all of the nonsouthern Democrats and Republicans who voted on final passage 
had voted for the amendment in the first instance, the amendment would have 
been adopted without the votes of those who supported the amendment, but 
voted against the bill on final passage. 

2. There is a contention that the Powell amendment causes southerners who 
are in favor of Federal aid to education to vote against the bill. The House 
had an opportunity to test this when Representative Carroll Kearns, Republican 
of Pennsylvania, made a motion to recommit the bill and report out the ad- 
ministration’s bill which did not contain the Powell amendment. Only 12 
southern Democrats voted to recommit the bill and have it returned to the 
floor without the Powell amendment. 

3. It is contended that when the antisegregation amendment is up for a vote, 
southern Members walk off the floor in order that the amendment may prevail 
and then return to kill the entire bill. 


I respectfully ask, Mr. Chairman, that the chart and the footnote 
be incorporated with my statement. 
Senator Morss. The chart and the footnote will be incorporated at 


this point in the record. 
(The chart referred to follows :) 


TABLE 41.—Vote of Southern States on Powell amendment and on final passage 
of school construction amendment? 


Against Against 
Totel amend- Paired Not bill on Paired 
Members| ment against voting final against 
passage 
if 60): | Bae ere ree ne ee ee 95 84 2 84 5 
Alabamd. .o.22ce ccd eee sess eck rkeen ss 9 9 0 9 0 
Arkansas...: .s<scessc-s22-ssec si ess esyee- 6 5 1 0 5 ] 
Fioridit: -cccccc ee etc eee cc ee eee ceceSee se 8 BY a; 0 8 0 
GeOPreld. ners ccccteccneccecceosssscee-s 10 10 0 0 10 0 
Louisianasscsc scsiec ceces et Ss 2 wont c ee s 4 4 0 4 2 
Mississippl: cece ceecssewecs eco tok 6 6 0 0 6 0 
North Carolina...------------------------! 10 | 6 3 ! 7 0 
South Carolina. _._..-.-------.-.----------- 6 | 6 0 0 6 0 
"P@XAS.. voces eke ssw cte Sctiéwscceres ease 22 21 0 1 20 1 
Virginian. 2 ccs cclh ck k ketene eee e 10 9 1 0 9 1 


1 On final passage of the bill, 2 of the Louisiana Members did not vote. North Carolina had 11 seats and 
Ilvaciney. 1 North Carolins Member did not vote onthe Powellamendment and 3 other Members of the 
State delegation did not vote on final passage. Sveaker Rayburn of Texas did not vote on the bill or the 
amendment. The vote on final passage was 206 to 1x4. It could be argued, of course, that if the 5 absent 
sovthern Members had voted the total would have been different. That is true. Ifthe 5 had voted the 
bill would have passed 206 to 194. 


Mr. Mrrcuetyi. It would be possible to present an awesome list. of 
happenings which prove that those who would be entrusted with the 
expenditure of Federal funds in certain States do not have the slightest 
intention of using such money to promote the education of all children. 
To offer such a list would be an insult to the intelligence of those 
who read the daily newspapers. 
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I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that I know that you gentlemen 
who are here, you, as chairman, the Senator from New York, the 
Senator from Texas, the Senator from Pennsylvania, are all fully 
aware of the things that are happening in our country today in areas 
where there is opposition to desegregation of public schools. It is 
for that reason I wouldn't attempt to bore you and I notice that the 
Senator from West Virginia has just come in. 

I might say, I was saying, Senator, that I wouldn’t attempt to bore 
you gentlemen with a recitation of events that are occurring in areas 
where we are attempting to desegregate schools, because I know you 
read the newspapers and I know you are fully aware of that problem. 

Senator Ranpotrnu. I wish to say, since Mr. Mitchell has mentioned 
this problem, that certainly it is a problem in areas of the country, 
but in West Virginia we have had no problem. We have had, we 
say, difficulties. I think that they are understandable, but there has 
been no problem in West Virginia in connection with the attend- 
ance of white children and colored children in the same school. 

Mr. Mircneti. I would like to say, Senator, that if the courage 
and vision of the West Virginia officials and the officials of some of 
the other States had been used, or would be used in some areas where 
we are having trouble, we wouldn't have any difficulty there, either, 
because I don’t believe there is anv fundamental difference between 
people of the United States, whether they live in Mississippi or New 
York. I think leadership has a great deal to do with the extent to 
which people comply with the law. 

Governors are bas issuing flaming statements of defiance, State 
legislatures are cluttering the statute books and courts with uncon- 
stitutional laws and mobs are chasing white parents out of town in 
New Orleans just because two public schools have been opened to a 
handful of colored children. All of this represents action that the 
States promote or at least tolerate. In addition, the Federal Govern- 
ment is busily extending racial segregation in schools through the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare under the defense 
impacted area program. 

A particularly flagrant example may be found at the Redstone 
Arsenal in Alabama. There the Federal Government transferred to 
the Huntsville school district 21 acres of land to be used for a segre- 
gated elementary school for the children of military personnel. 

I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that I undertook to get from 
the Department of Defense yesterday the present status of that mat- 
ter, because it is my understanding that the school has been built 
and that it is now operating on a strictly segregated basis. I under- 
stand that the children of any of the constituents from you gentlemen 
who come from areas where the schools are not segregated, if they 
live at Huntsville, in that area, they must go to segregated schools. 

T regret to say that the Defense Department was awfully fuzzy on 
Zlving out information. I even called down to Redstone. They said 
they didn’t know what. was the picture there, and promised to call 
me back. They have never called back as vet. 

Senator Morsr. May I interrupt the witness for a moment’ The 

hair requests Mr. Lee of the subcommittee staff to procure for the 
use of the chairman and any other member of the subcommittee 
who may wish to refer to it, a memorandum report in regard to what 
the facts are at Redstone Arsenal in Alabama, in the light of the 
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testimony just given by this witness. It seems to me that the chair. 
man clearly announced his policy earlier this morning to see to it that 
all points of view were made a part of the record in this hearing, 
It is essential, therefore, that the Chair, in view of these allegations 
of the witness, receive a report from the Defense Department in 
regard to its policy. 

Mr. Mrrcuetu. I am very grateful to the chairman, and I would 
respectfully like to ask if he would also ask the Defense Department 
to indicate the other areas of the country where they have a similar 
arrangement, because they are very numerous. 

Senator Morse. Yes. The chairman would like to have included 
in the memorandum a statement from the Defense Department as to 
what areas, in connection with Federal installations, the policy of 
segregation is followed. 

Mr. Mircue.u. At this installation and many other similar military 

ts in the South, children whose parents are citizens of Northern 
tates are forced to accept enrena on in public schools. This is 
especially ironic because these children would not be in the South 
if their fathers were not wearing the uniform of their country and 
standing ready to defend it against attacks from all foreign enemies. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
we respectfully urge that any bill or bills reported favorably for 
aid to primary and secondary schools and aid to defense impacted 
areas include an antisegregation amendment. 

Thank you. 

Senator Morse. The Chair wishes to say to you Mr. Mitchell, that, 
as usual, you present a very able and persuasive case. I have the 
highest of respect for the position that you have taken, and nothing 
but commendation for the dedicated service that you are rendering, 
not the colored people of America, but all the people of America. 

Mr. Mitcueiy,. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Morse. I think the insistence that you place upon the 
guarantee of full constitutional rights for all people, irrespective 
of the color of their skin, is a service to all Americans. 

I always face up to the facts as I find them. I am always willing 
to change my view when the facts warrant a change in my view. | 
think you should know, as I said at the beginning of your testimony. 
that it is my Judgment that as a matter of promoting the best educa- 
tional interests, in carrying out the old Benthamite theory of the 
greatest good for the greatest number in connection with this specific 
problem, that I should work as hard as I can for the passage of the 
administration’s bill without a civil rights amendment added to it. 

This does not mean, and I know it will be misunderstood by some, 
this does not mean that I am not an enthusiastic supporter of amend- 
ments to the existing civil rights law. Iam. I intend to offer such 
amendments along with some of my colleagues, some of whom serve 
on this subcommittee, to the civil rights law later in this session of 
Co s. On the basis of the record made to date, Mr. Mitchell, ! 
think I would be less than honest with you, if I didn’t say I think 1t 
is my clear responsibility to seek to carry this bill through the Sen- 
ate without the civil rights amendment attached to it. There is one 
aie for my position which I think, at the present time, is unanswer- 
able. 
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I indicated the other day I am not a mathmatician, but I can count 
congressional noses. I do not think, contrary to your opinion, that 
there is any chance of passing the administration bill with the civil 
rights amendment added to it. I think that failure would be most 
unfortunate, because our real need, in my judgment, is to get the 
principle of Federal aid to elementary and secondary education on the 
statute books of this country. We can then proceed, in independent 
legislation, to see to it that our educational program is carried out 
in accordance with the constitutional rights of all citizens. 

This brings us to the question of the enforcement of the U.S. Su- 

reme Court decisions. Enforcement procedure and policy ought to 
be clearly set out in separate independent legislation, because such 
legislation covers many facets of the civil rights problem which goes 
beyond the problem of education. I want an enforcement policy in 
independent legislation which covers the whole gamut of our civil 
rights enforcement problem. 

Now, as far as I am concerned, we have an honest and sincere differ- 
ence of opinion in regard to the legislative procedures which ought 
to be followed to accomplish the same end. 

I respect your point of view. I trust, as I think I have a right to, 
that you and others in your group will at least give me credit for a 
sincere and honest difference of opinion with you as to the policy 
which ought to be followed in this instance. 

Mr. Mitrcneiy. I certainly do, Mr. Chairman. 

I would just like to call to the chairman’s attention two things in 
connection with what he has said. 

First, you will remember that when the 1960 civil rights proposals 
were made by the previous administration, they contained certain 
provisions which were supposed to give endorsement to the Supreme 
Court decision in the school desegregation cases. They also contained 
a provision which requires that there be criminal sanction against 
those who interfere with court orders in school desegregation cases. 
There was also a provision that where the educational system breaks 
down because of desegregation and the schools are closed, the admin- 
istration would undertake through the executive branch to make edu- 
cation available. 

It so happens that the first proposal which would have supported 
the Supreme Court decision was struck out of the bill and it was 
struck out by those who advanced the constitutional argument that 
there was no need to include this provision, because the Supreme Court 
decision spoke for itself and there was no need to set the precedent of 
congressional endorsement of Supreme Court decisions. . 

The next thing that happened had to do with the question of crimi- 
nal enforcement. That provision was revised but it was included in 
the bill and is now the law. 

There was also a very modified version passed of what the Govern- 
ment would do when the schools were slosed because of a desegregation 
‘rrangement. So far not a single effort has been made in the executive 
branch of the Government to enforce the criminal provision of that 
new statute. There has been a conscious administrative decision 
under both administrations not to enforce that criminal provision, 
although, as I indicated in my testimony, people are being chased out 
of town just because they want to try to o y the Supreme Court 

ecision. 
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Also, as the correspondence with the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare will reveal, they are—I shouldn’t say “they”; ] 
should say the executive branch of the Government so far has taken 
a very narrow and restricted view of that provision in the Jegislation, 
so that it. really does not offer much help. | 

The final thing I would like to say 1s that I have made a good at- 
tempt to present some statistics to support my view that if we follow 
the chairman's suggestion of counting noses as we reached the con- 
clusion, it is possible to pass a bill in the House of Representatives 
certainly with this amendment in it. I think that those who say a 
bill cannot be passed with this amendment in it because they have made 
a count ought to come up with some kind of indication of why that is 
so hecause I don't reach the same conclusions. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Chairman, will the Senator yield? 

Senator Morsr. Yes. I am willing to yield. 

Senator CLark. I am very interested in what you say, Mr. Mitchell. 
I think you know my strong views are in accord with yours as to the 
ultimate object we have got to achieve and achieve quickly. How do 
you answer the argument which has been persuasive to me that since 
the Senate by vote of 50 to 46, which I think was a catastrophe, was 
unwilling to change its rule, any such amendment as you propose could 
be subject to an unbreakable filibuster of the Senate ? 

Mr. Mirciueni. Well, I sav in all clarity and with great reluctance 
that on the basis of my experience around here in Washington, Sena- 
tor Clark, the filibuster and the fact that the rules aren't changed are 
really a smoke screen in the obstruction of civil rights. I say with 
great regret that it is my conclusion that the real problem that we face 
in the Senate of the United States and in the House of Representatives 
is that there are just not enough people who believe that colored citi- 
zens are entitled to equal treatment under law. 

Senator Crirk. Well, I think you are quite right. But my view 
has been, and I would like your candid comment on it—don’t pull any 
punches, I want to know what you really think; you always tell what 
vou think—my view has been that we have probably got anywhere 
from 55 to 60 votes for an education bill in the Senate which would 
contain the Powell amendment, but we haven’t got 67. And since it 
takes 67 to break the filibuster and since the opposition is determined 
and since they have one-third plus 1 on their side, I despair of breaking 
the filibuster. 

Now tell me where I am wrong. 

Mr. Mrrcenenr. Well, I would say, Senator Clark, I sat through 
every minute of the round-the-clock filibustering last year. 

Senator Crark. Most of which was phony; wouldn’t you agree? 

Mr. Mrrcnewt. That is what I was getting ready to say. I sat 
through many filibusters. I heard the very monumental filibuster 
that the Senator from South Carolina offered in 1957 which was all 
night long and up until the following evening, and much of that time 
or part of it you were presiding in the Chair. 

Senator CiarK. Seven hours, from midnight to 7 a.m. 

Mr. Mrrcney. I am also aware of the fact that when the U.S. 
Senate wants to move, it can move regardless of what the opposition 
may be. I have seen the Senator from Oregon make heroic efforts to 
stop legislation that he knew was wrong and did not believe was 
good for the country, but in the end I have seen the opposition over- 
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ride the Senator from Oregon and I know that the leadership on both 
sides whenever it has a mind to do so can pass any bill in the U.S. 
Senate. 

Therefore, I say that the statement on the filibuster and failure to 
change rules is certainly an argument, but it is not the whole argu- 
ment. It seems to me the real problem is that there just 1s not a 
disposition to face up to these issues and pass the necessary legislation 
to protect human rights. 

Senator Cuiark. This may well be right. Of course, I don’t. want 
to get into an argument with you because I know that you sincerely 
believe what you have just said. I am reluctantly compelled for the 
time being, at least, to disagree with it. I point out that to my dis- 
tinguished friend from Oregon, although he was probably right on 
the occasions you point out, he never had one-third plus one with him. 

Senator Morsr. You can say that again. 

Senator Javirs. Mr. Chairman, on this point, will you yield? 

Mr. Mitchell, wouldn't your view be somewhat modified from what 
it is—incidently, I can't see how any Senator or any citizen can listen 
to you without bleeding for the moral state in our country which 
allows this to continue. 

Would your view be different if the administration were passing 
with the same vigor for legislation along the lines that you described 
which would satisfy this question as it is for the school bill? 

Mr. Mitcneu. I will say, Senator Javits, that I think I am repre- 
senting the view of all membership when I say that. we believe the 
question of Federal protection against segregation in the use of grants 
is a question that is entitled to treatment in its own right. Therefore, 
I certainly would hope the administration will press for civil mghts. 
Tam sorry to see they are not. But I don't believe that pressing for a 
substantive civil rights bill would make it unnecessary to seek this 
amendment. 

I believe that vou will recall that you made a great effort to protect 
American citizens traveling in our own country when they go into 
Federal airports. It was necessary for you to make that effort be- 
cause the legislation giving grants for airport construction does not 
contain any kind of safeguard against segregation. The previous 
administration, and so far as I know, the current administration, fol- 
lowed a policy of letting the States get Federal money to build the 
airports. They can't spend the Federal money to build segregated 
facilities, but they can spend State money to do it so they accomplish 
the same purpose. 

Therefore, I would say it is my opinion based on experience with 
these grants in aid programs that we need protection in them. This 
applies to schools, airports, housing, and all other kinds of legislation. 

Senator Javits. Now, it is a fact, is it not, that in the National 
Defense Educational Act there is no antisegregation amendment? Is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Mrrcuein. There is not. 

Senator Javirs. It is a fact also that we got a letter, a number of 
Us participating—the Senator from Oregon, the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, a number of others of us who participated in getting a 
letter from the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, ex- 
pressing the executive policy which would be carried out in the admin- 
istering of that money. 
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Now, my question is this: Is it a fact, therefore, that if similar exec- 
utive department assurances were available in respect of the disburse- 
ment of these funds, that that might obviate the need for a Powell- 
tvpe amendment? 

r. MircHe.u. I don't believe it would be as good as a congressional 
assurance, and the reason I say that is based on the material that I 
have submitted to the committee. It is contained in the letter of No- 
vember 8, 1960, submitted to us by—I would correct that. It is a let- 
ter we received from Secretary Flemming in response to the letter we 
had written him on November 8, 1960. In his letter the Secretary 
takes the position that where Congress has not spelled it out its inten- 
tion to require that funds be given only to schools that operate on a 
desegregated basis, the executive branch does not believe it has the 
power to assert that. policy. 

I would assume that this is still the principle that the present ad- 
ministration is following because the Secretary of Health, Education. 
and Welfare, Mr. Ribicoff, in a press conference said that he didn't 
see how they would have any power to withhold funds, and I don't 
know of any intention on their part to do this. 

Senator Javits. Well, you used the word “power” in a legal sense 
as a lawyer or in a layman's sense. 

Mr. Mircuety. Well, I am using it in the sense of quoting the 
officials who are responsible for the administering of the program 
and they in turn had based their statements on the advice of their 
lawyers. 

Senate Javits. Have you introduced that letter into the record ? 

Mr. MitcHe.u. Yes; I have. 

Senator Javrrs. You will or you have? 

Mr. Mircuetu. I have. 

Senator Javits. You have alreadv done it ? 

Mr. MircHe.u. I will be glad to give you a copy of it if you want 
me to. 

Senator Javrrs. That is all right. I just wanted to be sure it was 
before us. (See p. 437.) 

So you don’t feel, Mr. Mitchell, that executive action could be taken 
effectively in respect of this question, and so the only recourse you 
see 1S an amendment. 

Mr. Mrrcne.t. I would say that we haven’t any experience which 
shows that there would be effective executive action. I would hope 
that effective executive action could be taken, but since we have 
been asking for it right straight along and we have never gotten it, 
since also the opinions we have gotten assert the position that the execu- 
tive branch will not act unless Congress acts, it seems to me that it 
is time to break the circle and if Congress would act, this would settle 
the problem. 

Senator Javits. So that your point before us is compounded, there- 
fore, of the fact that the executive—you have no confidence because 
of their expression of opinion on the question of authority—that the 
executive branch willact. There is no legislation being pressed equally 
for civil rights. And you do not believe that including an amendment 
would kill the bill; for all those reasons you press for an amendment. 

Mr. Mircuety. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Senator Javits. Thank you. 

Senator Morse. The Senator from Texas? 

Senator Yarsoroucu. No questions, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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sree Morss. Are there questions from the Senator from New 
York? 

Senator Javirs. Well, I think, Mr. Chairman, through the gracious- 
ness of the Chair, I have asked the questions that I wanted to ask. 

I would say to you, Mr. Mitchell, if I may just make a brief com- 
ment on this, that you have touched one of the most difficult problems 
in connection with the bill for people like myself. We are really 
torn in this matter, those of us who favor Federal aid to education 
and those of us who are deeply exercised by what we know to be the 
denial of equal opportunities for education. 

For myself, I would say that I am appalled by the failure of the 
administration to face up to the need for civil rights legislation in 
the school desegregation field. And if one were so minded, it would 
almost be proper to be opposed to the administration’s programs 
because of its dereliction in this field. 

But one can’t be vindictive and be a legislator, and I would not do 
that. 

And finally I will read with great care what you have just put in 
the record. I do not see why the executive department cannot, if 
it has authority to distribute funds, distribute those funds only in 
accordance with the law and policy of the United States. : 

For example, I cannot see how the executive department could 
distribute funds to a school district which was in defiance of an order 
of the court requiring it to be segregated. It would seem to me that 
that would be an abuse of the separation of powers, the executive 
being equally required to sustain the legislative arm and the judicial 
arm. 

But I shall go over this very carefully, and I certainly will tell you 
as a Senator that I am not going to vote for an education bill until 
I am fully satisfied in my own conscience that the preponderance of 
the national interest absolutely demands it is terms of the sacrifice 
which is being talked about so widely by men who are just as devoted 
as I am to civil rights. 

Nobody, I will say myself before anybody else says it, no one is 
more deyoted to civil rights than Senator Clark, Senator Morse, or 
any of a number of their colleagues, Senator Jennings Randolph, who 
have shown it in a thousand battles. So you are not dealing with 
people who are anything but most sympathetic and most active in 
this whole struggle, and this gives us even more pause because ob- 
viously these men whose minds are entitled to the greatest respect on 
this subject feel that you have got to make that—you have got to do 
the educational thing now, regardless. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mrrcgety. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Mitchell, may I say, commenting upon Senator 
Javits’ observations, I am going to do everything I can to keep him 
on my team, because I agree with him so completely on almost every 
position he takes in the field of civil rights, and as the record shows on 
many, many other issues. 

I understand his concern. I recognize his desire to proceed more 
rapidly with the consideration of civil rights legislation as such. I 

nly want to say this in defense of the President, that I plead with 
Senator Javits and others, give the President some time. He is only 
human and as a human being he can only do so much in 2+ hours of 
the day. He has made it perfectly clear, and Secretary Ribicoff the 
other day sustained it, too, that he was giving a thorough analysis to 
this whole matter of civil rights. - 
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I cannot speak for the President and don’t purport to in what I now 
say, but I want to say that, in my judgment, I am perfectly satisfie«| 
that careful consideration of these problems is being given in the 
Department. of Justice, the Department of Defense, the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

I do not think that. we, however, should take the position that. be- 
cause the timetable does not include civil rights legislation ahead of 
Federal aid to education legislation, that thetefore we should do noth- 
ing. To the contrary, I want to say to my good friend from New 
York that. we have an opportunity, I think, to advance the cauce. 
Weare trying to plan this legislation on the books without civil rights 
legislation added to it just as the Senator, although he is a firm be- 
liever in civil rights, has not. added civil rights sections to the Cooper- 
Javits bill. 

There is no amendment added to the Cooper- Javits bill as there is 
none in the Kennedy bill. I am on bended knee, figuratively speak- 
ing, to the Senator from New York to give us time to tackle the civil 
rights legislation. I give him my word [ am going to tackle it by 
offering specific civil rights legislation in the next few weeks, and I 
will be very much surprised if that effort isn’t supported by the 
administration. 

What I have said is in no criticism of the Senator from New York 
at all; rather it is a plea. 

Mr. Mrrcnetu. Mr. Chairman, you have been very patient and I 
don’t want to take advantage of your time, but I don’t want. the record 
to be barren of my comments on this discussion. 

I feel that human rights deserve consideration right at the top of 
the list. I think the President had a similar point of view when he 
was campaigning. I think this question is just as urgent now as it 
was when we were engaged in the election. 

I am appalled that the administration has come out. with a 16 point 
“must” program and it doesn’t contain any civil nights legislation. It 
is especially troublesome when you remember that even as we are sit- 
ting here today, down in South Carolina 192 young people, college 
students, high school students, clergymen, are on trial and being sen- 
tenced for breach of the peace, fined $50, given 30-day jail terms, and 
if they are over 21, they are also being charged with contributing to 
the delinquency of minors because they urged children to participate 
in a protest parade. 

On the contributing to delinquency of a minor charges, they are 
being released on bail of $2,500. 

Now, these are not criminals. These are not thugs. These are re- 
spectable American citizens who have just asserted the right of free 
speech and in a sovereign State, the whole power of the State is being 
used to intimidate and oppress them. 

I think this may not be any more important than aid to depressed 
areas or some of the other legislation, but I think it is as important 
as those. 

Senator Morss. I understand and respect your point of view. 

Senator Javits. Mr. Chairman, may I just ask for myself. I think 
that. what is happening here is that there is appeasement of the people, 
of the legislators who are opposed to civil rights. 

Appeasement is not going to work in respect of any of these great 
welfare measures any more than it works in international affairs. 
That has happened on the rule 22 fight. The President did not inter- 
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cede in the ruje pea he did intercede in the House rule fight. It is 
happening now and the failure which I think is inexcusable is to 
include civil rights in the must. list of the 16 bills. 

I say this because I think I have a right to say it. I think there 
has been no one on the Republican side who has been less partisan than 
I in respect of the President’s program, and I intend to help in every 
wav, because if he is I the country is successful. 

But I do not believe that there is any excusing this situation. I 
think that it is appeasement, and I don’t think it is going to work. 
And I think that 1s really what the witness is trying to point out, Mr. 
Chairman. 

But nevertheless, as I say, I have not in my own mind concluded a 
final position on it, and I deeply appreciate and am the first to say, 
that the views of my chairman and my other colleagues are entitled 
to just as much weight as mine. They could be right and I could be 
wrong, but I would be less than frank if I didn’t express the depth of 
my conviction upon this subject. 

Senator Morse. Well said, my friend from New York; it is an 
interesting experience for me to be on the receiving end instead of 
the giving end, when it comes to the matter of Executive policy. 

I shall see to it that the President’s attention is called to it. 


Senator Javits. Thank you. 
Senator Morsr. I call on the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
Senator Criark. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman, but I join in 


the comment. you have just made. 
Senator Morse. Thank you very much, Mr. Mitchell. You have 


been very helpful as always. 
Mr. Mrrcuetu. Thank you. 
(The documents submitted by the witness for the record follow:) 


{ Telegram] 
AvucustT 29, 1960. 
Hon. ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, 
Seoretary, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C.: 

As stated in my recent telephone conversation with you, a group of colored 
citizens in Prince George County, Va., have asked help on a matter of racial dis- 
crimination in public schools. We are advised that white children of military 
personnel at Fort Lee are educated at the Prince George County High School, 
which was built several years ago with Federal funds. Colored children of mili- 
tary personnel are barred from this school because of their race. A new ele- 
mentary school, also, built with Federal assistance is scheduled to open in 
September 1960. It is also for white only. We urge action that will permit 
all children, otherwise qualified, to attend these schols without regard to race. 
This, of course, would be in conformity with the requirements of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1960. 

CLARENCE MITCHELL, 
Director, Washington Bureau, NAACP. 


NOVEMBER 8, 1960. 
Hon. ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, 
Secretary, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Dr. FLEMMING: This is in further reference to my telegram of August 29, 
1960, and telephone conversation with you about the problem of racial segrega- 
tion in public schools serving children of military personnel. 

The U.S. Commissioner of Education is authorized, under the impacted-area 
education program, to make arrangements under certain circumstances for free 
public education of children who reside on Federal property and for children 
of members of the Armed Forces on active duty. 
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Public Law 874, 81st Congress, provides: 

‘In the case of children who reside on Federal property. * * * * 

“(2) if it is the judgment of the Commissioner, after he has consulteq 
with the appropriate State educational agency that no local educational 
agency is able to provide suitable free public education for such children, 

“the Commissioner shall make such arrangements (other than arrangements with 
respect to the acquisition of land, the erection of facilities, interest, or debt 
service) as may be unecessary to provide free public education for such children.” 
20 United States Code 241(a). 

The Civil Rights Act of 1960 authorized the Commissioner to make such ar- 
rangements for children of members of the Armed Forces on active duty: 

“If the schools in which free public education is usually provided for such 
children are made unavailable to them as a result of official action by State or 
local governmental authority and it is the judgment of the Commissioner, after 
he has consulted with the appropriate State educational agency that no local 
educational agency is able to provide suitable free public education for such 
children.” Public Law 86—449, section 501 (1960). 

Under Public Law 874, as amended, the Commissioner is authorized to make 
these. arrangements when suitable free public education is not available. The 
question arises, therefore, whether education under racially segregate conditions 
is suitable. Agencies of the executive branch of the Federal Government, acting 
under the direction of the President, even before the Supreme Court’s ruling on 
the coustitutionality of segregation in the field of public education determined 
that such conditions were not suitable. 

With respect to the operation of schools on military posts under Public Law 874, 
the Secretary of Defense, in a memorandum to the Secretaries of Army, Navy, 
and Air Force on January 12, 1954, ordered that no new schools should be 
opened on a segregated basis on military posts and all existing schools should 
cease operating on a segregated basis no later than September 1, 1955. (Memo- 
randum, Secretary of Defense, January 12, 1954). . 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare concurred in this policy 
of the Secretary of Defense and it was publicly announced that it had assisted 
the Department of Defense in ‘‘working out a program to end segregation iu 
schools on military establishments at the earliest possible moment in line with 
President Eisenhower's statement issued last spring.” Press release, Office of 
Public Information, Department of Defense, February 1, 1954. 

It cannot be logically argued that a system of education that the Supreme 
Court has held to be unequal and unconstitutional and in violation of equal pro- 
tection and due process of law can meet a congressional definition of suitable. 

Rights arising under the equal protection clause of the 14th amendment are 
personal rights. Missouri ex rel Gaines v. Canada, 305 U.S. 337, 351 (1938). 
These rights must be provided for colored as soon as they are available for any 
other group. Siptel v. Board of Regents, 332 U.S. 6381, 683 (1948). 

The colored children eligible for education under Public Law 874 are not 
receiving suitable education within the meaning of that law when they are 
required to attend segregated schools, because they are being denied personal 
constitutional rights to which they are entitled without delay. 

The Congress of the United States when it passed Public Law 874 intended that 
the funds expended thereunder should be used without discrimination. As 
stated by one court, as applied to federally assisted housing: ‘“‘* * * Congress 
could not ordain otherwise—the law does not permit it to differentiate between 
races * * *.” Ming v. Horgan, Supreme Court, County of Sacramento, Calif,, 
June 23, 1958, No. 97130, ITI R.R.L.R. 693, 699. 

It is no answer for those who administer Public Law 874 to state that the 
Supreme Court did not order immediate desegregation in the Brown case. In 
the traditional exercise of its equitable jurisdiction, it refrained from so doing. 
This in no way justifies the continuation of school segregation. It merely means 
that the Federal courts may refrain from using the full power of equitable relief. 

The executive branch of Government is not a court of equity. The President 
and those acting under him are bound by article II, sections 1 and 3 of the Consti- 
tution to administer their duties in accordance with the Constitution. As ap- 
plied to Public Law 874, this would require that they grant to colored students 
eligible under the law their immediate constitutional right to attend public 
achools without being racially segregated. 

This can be done by having the Commissioner of Education provide unsegre- 
gated free public education, as he is authorized to do, where local educational 
authorities refuse to do so. 
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We call upon the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, acting 
through the Commissioner of Education, to use its full authority to make non- 
segregated schools available to all children of military personnel, wherever they 
may be stationed. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE MITCHELL, 


Director, Washington Bureau, 
que 


SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.O. 
Mr. CLARENCE MITCHELL, 
Director, Washington Bureau, National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. MITCHELL: This is in response to your letter of November 8, 1960, 
in which you discussed the issues involved in those instances in which the Com- 
missioner of Education, acting under the authority of section 6 of Public Law 
874 (81st Cong., as amended), makes a determination that “no local educa- 
tional agency is able to provide suitable free public education” for children who 
reside on Federal property. You concluded the letter by urging this Depart- 
ment “to use its full authority to make nonsegregated schools available to all 
children of military personnel, wherever they may be stationed.” 

With regard to the authority of the Commissioner of Education, conferred by 
the Civil Rights Act of 1960, to make arrangements for the education of children 
of members of the Armed Forces on active duty in those instances in which 
public education is made unavailable to them by the action of local or State 
officials, I can assure you that this Department stands ready to carry out this 
authority in any appropriate circumstance. The Civil Rights Act of 1960 con- 
fers explicit authority on the Department to act in these circumstances, as was 
requested by the Department in its 1959 legislative program. The purpose, char- 
acter, and scope of the authorization, and the intent of the Congress in making 
it, are perfectly clear. 

There is, however, nothing in the legislative history of Public Law 874—which 
has been extended and amended several times since the 1954 school segrega- 
tion cases—to support the view that Congress intended the segregated status 
of 2 local school district to be a factor in determining suitability under section 
6. On the contrary, every expression of intent serves to reinforce the basic phi- 
losophy of the act that the State and local school systems are to be encouraged 
to provide free public education for federally connected children on the same 
basis as that provided every other school-age child residing in the State and 
district. There is nothing to indicate that the Congress intended this act to be 
usefl in such a way as to secure a different treatment for children residing on 
Federal property from that afforded children attending:local schools who reside 
on private property, except in those instances in which free, public education is 
not available or is made unavailable through official action. In the light of 
this history, Public Law 874 does not appear to authorize the Commissioner of 
pa Na to base his determination of “suitability” on the fact of segregated 

acilities. 

I believe that the executive branch should provide all possible assistance in 
bringing about an orderly and effective desegregation of public education in 
accordance with Supreme Court decisions. I do not believe, however, that we 
Would be rendering that assistance if we exercise power that Congress has 
given no indication it intended to grant to us. Also I question the wisdom of 
our taking action which would affect school districts where no court order 
has vet been issued. 

I appreciate the feeling expressed in your letter that “it cannot be logically 
argued that a system of education that the Supreme Court has held to be 
Unequal and unconstitutional and in violation of equal protection and due 
Process of law can meet a congressional definition of ‘suitable.’ ” However, it 
Should also be recognized that the Supreme Court did provide for a delay in the 
enforcement of these constitutional rights. In view of the intent of the “suit- 
able” provision as discussed above, I do not feel that it would be appropriate to 
make a determination of unsuftability in advance of a court order requiring de 
Segregation in a particular case. Once the court order has issued, it undoubtedly 
Would ‘either. be enforced by the court or the school would be closed. In the 
€vent the school is closed the provisions of the Civil Rights Act of 1960 dis- 
Cussed above would then be applicable to permit the Commissioner of Educa- 
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tion to provide for the children of members of the Armed Forces.on active duty. 
I suppose it is possible although almost inconceivable that a school would con- 
tinue to operate in violation of a court order. If it did, however, I believe there 
would be a basis for withholding funds under Public Law 815 and Public 
Law 874. Every Federal law is subject to an implied limitation that it shall 
not be administered in a manner capable of supporting unconstitutional activ- 
ities. Where local authorities have refused to obey a court order ending in 
effect the grace period contemplated by the Supreme Court decisions, Public 
Law 815 and Public 874 are no exception to this general principle. 

I am sorry that I cannot come out at the same point that you do in your 
letter. As you know, I share your objectives and certainly had wanted to use 
whatever authority it was appropriate for a person in this position to use in 
order to achieve these objectives. You have been extremely helpful to me in 
providing me with the benefit of your points of view and, as I leave office, I 
want to express appreciation to you for your courtesy and to express the hope 
that you will call on me whenever you feel that I can be of assistance to you 
in connection with your efforts to achieve objectives for which both of us have 
a mutual concern. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, Secretary. 


WITHHOLDING FEepERAL Funps From SEGREGATED SCHOOLS 


From its earliest years of operation, the NAACP has supported the principle 
that there must be no discrimination in the expenditure of public funds. We 
have consistently and clearly reaffirmed that principle in all of our conventions. 
We do so again now. We have advocated the inclusion of an antisegregation 
amendment in Federal-aid-to-education legislation. We have worked for that 
amendment in the Halls of Congress and before the committees of Congress. 
Representative Adam Clayton Powell has sponsored such an amendment and 
it is now a part of the bill passed by the House in the second session of the 86th 
Congress. We state unequivocally that we want that amendment kept in the 
bill (H.R. 10128, passed May 26, 1960). We want the bill passed. We shall 
interpret any action aimed at defeating or dropping the amendment as an action 
against civil rights. We shall never cease to resist the dishonest and undemo- 
cratic idea that the taxpayers of all the States should be called upon to build 
segregated schools in a few States; nor shall we be silent when such proposals 
are made. We shall continue to resist the spending of public funds to undermine 
the Constitution of the United States. 

We remind our members that, in judging the attitudes of their Congressmen, 
the only way a Corgressmen can be honestly for the Powell amendment is to 
vote for the bill with the amendment in it, and not to vote the amendment and 
then vote against the bilL 


Senator Morse. Senator Javits finds it necessary to go to another 
Senate committee hearing very shortly and has asked that I take some 
witnesses out of order, which I will be glad to do. 

Senator Crarx. Mr. Chairman, with all due deference to my dis- 
tinguished colleague from New York, I amin the same boat and the 
next. witnesses are from Pennsylvania. Perhaps we could come to some 
kind of an.agreement. . 

Senator Morse. The Senator from New York knows that I have 
no choice but to follow the order. _— 

Our next. witness is Miss Margaret. Root. Miss Root, we are very 
happy to have you with us. 


STATEMENT OF MARGARET ROOT, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 


Miss Roor. Thank you, Senators. Senator Clark, thank you for 
your work for education. 

I am Margaret Root. I am executive secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Teachers, which is affiliated with the Pennsylvania 
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AFL-CIO. Thank you for this opportunity. We endorse the three- 
fold purpose of S. 1021. I had expected that Dr. Boehm, State super- 
intendent of instruction, would be here today. I talked to his assistant 
on Tuesday and, therefore, I simply will add some comments because 
I know how strongly Dr. Boehm feels on this issue of Federal aid. 

He participated in the Pennsylvania section of that program on 
Federal aid in which Senator Clark debated with Secretary Flemming 
from New York, and then Superintendent Boehm debated a Phila- 
delphian in Philadelphia. 

enator CiarK. Miss Root, could I interrupt, because I am afraid 
the record will not show it. 

This was a debate on the need for Federal aid to teachers’ salaries. 

Miss Roor. That is right. On that, Dr. Boehm took a very strong 
position. 

In some places there is more support for Federal aid for construc- 
tion than for teachers’ salaries; but there may be differences between 
States on this issue and their needs may vary. 

Pennsylvania has done more to help in school building than any 
other State in the Union, beginning a program back in 1947. The 
ceiling on the Public School Building Authority and on municipal 
authority financing of school] buildings this year will probably go up 
to $1.6 billion. 

Senator Clark is on our Governor's Committee on Education, which 
will bring out a report very shortly. There will be a good look, I 
think, at the building program in the State. 

As a matter of fact, in the budget for the biennium 1959 to 1961, 
there was $55 million for State aid for payment for what we call 
rentals under authorities in Pennsylvania. 

Although we still have a building need, there is a more pressing need 
in our State, and that is the problem of standards of instruction. We 
have taken certain steps in recent years. 

For the first time this fall, college entrance examinations will be 
required of students trying to enter our State teachers’ colleges. The 
requirements of admission have been too low in the opinion of many 
people. Also the requirements for provisional certification have been 
stiffened. 

_ Now, most teachers, as you probably know, Senator Morse, never did 
like the emphasis on education courses. Most teachers always wanted 
more subject matter in teacher training. Therefore, we are very glad 
that the trend is back toward subject matter, but that brings its own 
problems. 

The requirements for State certification will have a minimum of 
courses in education. Senator Javits’ State just escaped having a big 
Increase In courses of education because of the success of sputnik. 

_ We are requiring almost half in liberal arts and a very much heav- 
ler dose, shall I say, of specialization. 

Those changes will require a higher type student than we have had 
on the whole. 

SALARY PROBLEM 


That is where the problem of salaries comes in. Every one of us 
knows that salary is a chief feature in the attraction of teachers. If 
we are to get the kind of students that will be able to take good 
courses, the salary level must be raised to attract that kind. Other- 
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wise you know what is likely to happen. The courses will exist on 
paper; the college entrance examinations will be given. If there are 
not enough applicants of the kind wanted, the score required on the 
college entrance board examination will be lowered. The State will 
be back where it started from. 

We feel strongly that in Pennsylvania, in order to bring up the 
quality of instruction, we must do more about salaries in order to 
carry out the improvements and programs that have already been 
undertaken. 

We are very grateful to Senator Clark for having led the fight—I 
am very proud of him—in the last session of the Congress. 

In spite of the fact that he had some very vicious editorial opposi- 
tion in the papers of the State, and it was really vicious and not based 
on facts, we are very proud of him. 

There are other reasons why we are in favor of Federal aid. Penn- 
sylvania has very difficult financial problems. You know more than 
I do about the problem of unemployment and what that has done to 
our tax revenue, both locally and statewide. To some extent many 
school districts in Pennsylvania depend on wage taxes, which have 
been seriously reduced by unemployment. At the very same time, of 
course, the State relief load has gone up. Therefore there may be dif- 
ficulties in working out the Badger for the year 1961-62 to find the 
additional money, statewide, that we would like to find for schools. 

If Pennsylvania raises certain types of taxes, then our industry 
simply goes off to other States, and the problem grows worse. Oppo- 
nents of Federal aid always cite in Pennsylvania how much more 
money we pay in than we get back. We know that there is resentment, 
and a growing resentment, I would think, in Pennsylvania because 
the Southern States that have drained off our industries by promises 
of lower taxes and by the lure of lower wages would gain more from 
this bill. 

EQUALIZATION APPROVED 


But we accept a formula that recognizes need because, as classroom 
teachers, we see the effect of poor educational opportunities, especially 
in the Southern States. We need more money use we should have 
much smaller classes for some of those youngsters from migrant fam- 
ilies who have come up either recently or, maybe, 10 or 15 years ago. 

If we are to help those youngsters realize their innate possibilities, 
we must have much smaller classes, even double periods or tutoring 
in some subjects. 

‘That is a very expensive proposition. It raises another serious 
question : Flow to get enough teachers to give that kind of instruction ! 

We are very much interested in section 109. The Hovde Report 
recommended additional money for. the large cities, over 800,000. 
There is a difference in this bill. It sets aside 10 percent of the total 
allotment for various remedial services, most of which are connected 
with problems in the very large cities or the problems in the depressed 
areas. 

Philadelphia and Pittsburgh have small Ford Foundation grants 
for projects under the first four substitles of section 109, but they 
could use very much more. 

Other places in Pennsylvania, I know from my visits, have just as 
severe problems as Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, but have done even 
less about them. 
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Puerto Ricans, for example, are coming across the Delaware River, 
from New York and New Jersey, into eastern Pennsylvania. Special 
problems exist in more places than the cities of over 300,000, although 
the largest cities could use every bit of the money specified in that 
section. 

We have another problem in what we call the distressed school dis- 
tricts. We are trying very hard in Pennsylvania to do something 
about putting such school districts in the hard and soft coal regions 
on a firm financial basis. I am sure, Senator Randolph, there is such 
a problem down in your State. For 15 months there has been a law 
which, it is hoped, will enable the State to solve some of the complex 
issues in the distressed districts. 

Recently I spent time trying to find some money for teachers who 
haven’t been paid for 4 months. Occasionally teachers haven’t been 
paid for 8 and 9 months. We are very sure that our department of 
public instruction will take advantage of this part of section 109. 

Pennsylvania was one of the first States to use NDEA funds. So 
many teachers attended the classes held under NDEA auspices that 
the New York Times even ran a story about the large number. 


IMPACTED AREAS 


The change in aid for impacted areas has been discussed to some 
extent. Our department of public instruction gave me a memorandum, 
about 6 pages, that had been sent to them. I shall not speak on the 
theory of that memorandum, but I would like to raise a question 
about the practical aspects of these changes. 

In Pennsylvania, by the 1959 report, 98 school districts were in- 
volved, which were entitled to almost $4 million. That was approxi- 
mately 2% percentage of current expenditures, but 249 percent 
of a budget can make a great difference in the quality of education. 

I am afraid that, if this problem of impacted areas is not studied 
and revised, we may find some new distressed districts which lost 
more under the changes in aid for impacted school districts than 
they gained under this bill, and which will not be able to make the 
kind of change in the local tax structure that is necessary. 

_In conclusion, I would like to say that we think the total appropria- 
tion in this bill is not high. The task force report was more am- 
bitious. We know that some people consider the amount too large. 
It will not solve Pennsylvania’s problems. It will be no temptation 
to Pennsylvania to reduce expenditures, even if that were allowed 
In the law, but we do believe that it will speed up certain programs 
that Pennsylvania school districts already have in mind. 

_ It will be a decided step forward, not only in principle, but actually 
In Sia sage 

enator-Morsr. Miss Root, I want to thank you very much for this 
excellent statement and I will say you have been of great assistance, 
especially in your testimony on one point that Senator Clark has 
een bringing out time and time again here and in the Senate itself. 

That point is that every State, including Pennsylvania, has areas 
Where Federal aid is sorely needed, and when you talk about what 
you called the distressed school districts you support your Senator 
completely. 
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I was quite surprised to hear you say that you have some districts in 
Pennsylvania or have had districts in Pennsylvania where teachers 
have not. been paid for 8 and 9 months. 

Miss Roor. Oh, that is not new this year. 

Senator Morsg. Well, it is new tome. I judge from your statement 
in Pennsylvania there is no central State emergency fund ? 

Miss Root. Oh, yes. We have had an emergency fund. It used 
to be bigger. It is only about $300,000 for this biennium and $300,000 
in the 1961-62 appropriation bill. 

Senator CLrark. Mr. Chairman, if I can interject briefly, under our 
system we pay a State instruction subsidy to all school districts on an 
equalization basis. So the poorer districts get quite a deal more 
than the richer districts, but the ceiling on that subsidy is 5,800 per 
teaching units and some of these places like Fayette County, for ex- 
ample, where such a very high percentage of the population.is not only 
out of work but on relief, the local school districts just cannot raise 
the money to keep their teachers. 

Senator Morse. I see the point. 

Miss Roor. Most. of the districts are in the hard and soft coal areas 
with a very few outside. These districts have been in a bad position 
ever since tax revenue from coal companies fell off and the income of 
miners dropped. 

Senator Morsr. I want to thank you for the whole statement but 
especially for this emphasis because we have had some discussion 
already in the hearing about so-called richer States of which Penn- 
sylvania is always cited as an example. As the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania has pointed out, these richer States, so-called, have their 
individual school problems with regard to which the Federal aid pro- 
gram would be of great. assistance. 

Miss Roor. Pennsylvania pays a very high percentage of school 
support from State aid. It 1s up to about 50 percent. 

enator CLarK. The highest in the country. 

Miss Roor. Yes. On which, I am sure, the Governor’s committee 

Is going to say much. 

enator CLark. I know that Senator Javits is anxious to get away, 
so I have no questions. I would like to commend the witness on a fine 
statement and say that I agree with everything she says except the 
nice things she said about me. 

Miss Roor. Thank you very much. 

Senator Morse. It is typical of his modesty, but I will join you in 
those statements. 

(The prepared statement of Miss Margaret Root follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF MARGARET Root, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE PEN}: 
SYIVANIA FEDERATION OF TRACHERS 


My name is Margaret Root. I am executive secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Teachers, which is affiliated with the Pennsylvania AFL-CIO. 

Some people look askance at teachers who concern themselves, as we are 
doing, with legislation affecting education. We believe that as teachers we have 
a responsibility to our pupils that extends beyond what we can do for them 
in the classroom. Also we have a responsibility as citizens and parents to 
speak out on the problems of which we have direct knowledge. 

We endorse the declaration of purpose of S. 1021, Federal subsidies to the 
States for “urgently needed public elementary and secondary school facilities, 
to employ needed additional public school teachers and pay them adequate 
salaries, and to undertake special projects directed to special or unique educa- 
tional problems or opportunities.” 
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There are several advantages in making the appropriation available for build- 
ings and for teachers’ salaries. Those who emphasize States rights should ap- 
prove because the bill would give them a choice. Some States may have a 
greater need for construction and others for improving instruction. 

Pennsylvania, for example, has done more than any other State toward 
subsidizing local building programs, contributing about $55 million in this fiscal 
biennium. There are still building problems connected with reducing the num- 
ber of small schools, with replacing obsolete structures, with increased enroll- 
ment, and with shifting enrollment within school districts. 

But Pennsylvania is directing more of its attention to improving instruction. 
For example, the liberal arts and subject matter requirements for provisional 
certification are being stepped up; college entrance board examinations will be 
required for admission to all State teachers’ colleges in 1961. A larger per- 
centage of able young people must be attracted into teaching, or those two 
concrete steps will make little difference. Salary is still an important attraction 
in teaching as in other occupations; that improvement of salary is tied in with 
improvement of instruction, no one denies. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S FINANCIAL COMPLICATIONS 


Pennsylvania faces difficulties in raising salaries to those of New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland. With the highest rate of unemployment, 
State revenues have declined while needs rise. Many school districts are handi- 
capped by the same conditions in raising local taxes. We appreciate the leader- 
ship of the President and of the Congress in combating unemployment in general, 
and in distressed areas in particular. Eventually, such programs should be of 
great value, but meanwhile educational opportunities must be improved today 
or a school generation will lose out. 

Pennsylvania has another problem in raising taxes. The cost of our public 
school system had more than doubled in the last decade, of which cost the 
Commonwealth pays half. It wants to improve schools, but does not want to 
drive industry or residents across State lines to lower taxes. That is one reason 
for supporting Federal aid to schools. 

Some citizens of our Commonwealth may oppose this bill because Pennsyl- 
vania, in spite of its unemployment, will receive only the minimum the first 
year and little more in the 2 succeeding years. Some resentment will probably 
be expressed because more money will go to States that have drawn our 
industry away by lower wages and taxes. But we of the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Teachers are more aware than business of the educational problems 
in our classrooms due to inmigration. 


SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL PROJECTS 


Under section 109 five of the special educational projects, for which a State 
shall set aside 10 percent of its allotment,” would be of great value to 
Pennsylvania for— 

(1) remedial or special instructional programs or services for pupils 
having special language or adjustment problems ; 

(2) programs or services for adapting curriculums to the needs of de- 
prived or disadvantaged pupils: 

; (8) programs or services for pupils from inmigrant or unusually mobile 
amilies ; 

(4) programs for coordinating the school system planning and programs 
in the area served by the local education agency, with the planning and 
programs of other public or private nonprofit agencies dealing with problems 
related to the alleviation of the same deteriorated or depressed areas and 
of the families and children residing therein ; 

(5) programs to encourage and stimulate educational excellence, including 
programs for exceptionally gifted children. 

Philadelphia and Pittsburgh have small Ford Foundation grants for projects 
of the first four types now, but could use many times those amounts. Harris- 
burg and Chester have similar problems. Puerto Rican pupils are found in 
various communities along the eastern border of the Commonwealth. 

Pennsylvania, under legislation enacted about 15 months ago, is making a 
determined effort to put distressed schaol districts, chiefly in the hard and 
soft coal areas, on a firmer financial basis. Much remains to be done to increase 
educational opportunity in those areas. 
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We have no hesitation in predicting that our department of public instruction 
would take advantage of this provision with the same record speed it made use 
of NDEA funds. Likewise, we can predict that teachers would accept with 
enthusiasm good courses to help them carry on such special projects. The 
attendance of Pennsylvania teachers at NDEA courses in mathematics, science, 
and foreign languages was so good as to get a story in the New York Times. In 
general, States and local districts and teachers do not deliberately fail in these 
special areas; they have not had the funds. 


AID FOR IMPACTED AREAS 


We are concerned about the proposed amendments to Public Law 874 in aid 
for federally impacted areas. According to the 1959 report, 98 Pennsylvania 
school districts were entitled to $3,805,576 or 2.4 percent of their total current 
expenditures. Compared with California’s 4 percent of current expenditures in 
495 eligible districts, Pennsylvania would feel less impact from these amend- 
nents. But 2.4 percent of an operating budget can make a big difference to 
quality of instruction. It is conceivable that some school districts would receive 
less Federal aid under S. 1021 than under Public Law 874. We can foresee a 
new kind of distressed school district that, falling short of 4 or 5 or 6 percent 
as the requirement rises, cannot make local tax adjustments in time to offset the 
loss. 

Pennsylvania’s superintendent of public instruction has spoken publicly in 
favor of Federal aid for teachers’ salaries and we take him at his word. But 
teacher can include anyone from the recent graduate to the highest paid super- 
intendent. We urge you to make sure that this money actually reaches down to 
the classroom teacher. 

Many of us were disappointed in the total appropriation of this bill in com- 
parison with the Horde report; others think it too high. It may be the best 
compromise attainable. The amount will not solve Pennsylvania’s problems 
and it offers no temptation to reduce expenditures statewide (prohibited in the 
bill). But it will enable Pennsylvania to move faster on improving the quality 
of education. 


Senator Morsg. Miss Pincus, president of the Philadelphia Feder- 
ation of Teachers, is the next witness. 


I am glad to have you with us, Miss Pincus. You may proceed in 
you own way. 


STATEMENT OF CELIA PINCUS, PRESIDENT OF THE PHILADELPHIA 
FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 


Miss Pincus. Thank you, Senator Morse, and members of the com- 
mittee, and especially our own Senator Clark, if you will allow me 
that privilege, since he is a Philadelphian like me and has been a 
fearless fighter for the right in many directions and most especially in 
the area of education. 

I am Celia Pincus, the president of the Philadelphia Federation of 
oa affiliated with the American Federation of Teachers, AFL- 

10. 

I teach in Jay Cooke Junior High School, and the reason I men- 
tion it is because it is an unusual school where the pupils represent a 
wide range of home backgrounds and abilities. Whether you are 
educators or not, it might interest you to know we have children 
whose IQ’s range from 70 to 140, and in case you think that it costs 
half as much to educate a child with an IQ of 70, it doesn’t. 

It often costs three times as much as it does to educate a normal 
child. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Chairman, could I interject at this point, be- 
cause the witness is an old friend and I am sure she won’t mind. 
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I know that Senator Javits is very anxious to get away to another 
meeting. I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if Miss Pincus’ address, if she 
would be willing, might be printed in full in the record and then if 
she would just, for a couple of minutes, give us the benefit of her 
emphasis on that part of her statement which has not already been 
covered. It would be very helpful. It has to do largely with the 
problem of enrollment from migrant groups, the dropout problem, 
and the need for an increase in teachers’ salaries in the area from 
which she comes which is Philadelphia. 

Senator Morse. If that meets with the pleasure of the witness, that 
is the procedure we will follow. 

Mr. Reporter, will you please see to it that Miss Root’s statement is 
printed at the close of her testimony, and then will you see that Miss 
Pincus’ statement is also printed at the close of her comments? 

You may proceed in your own way. 

Miss Pincus. Thank you, Senator. I want to emphasize for Phila- 
delphia that at the White House Conference in 1960 the State’s report 
on children and youth indicated that the pressing problems in educa- 
tion and recreation and unemployment have been created by increas- 
ing urbanization of minority groups with their migration from south 
to north, from Puerto Rico to the mainland, and from country to city. 

In Philadelphia 1,500 children a year enter our schools whose 
parents came to the city in the forties for war work. 

Senator Cuark. Are not most of these Negroes? 

Miss Pincus. Most of these are Negroes, Senators. 

A picture where school enrollment is largely from migrant groups, 
shows children of poor socioeconomic background, culturally deprived, 
from overcrowded and neglected housing with morale so low that the 
frustration level is always dangerously close. And, believe me, it is 
as dangerously close for the teacher as it is for the pupil. And the 
teacher who handles groups like that must be especially well trained 
and given the consideration necessary to keep him in the classroom. 

Senator Ciarx. Now, let me ask you there: Is it not true that teach- 
ing these more or Jess problem children is an unusual and hard chal- 
lenge which many perfectly good teachers are not willing to rise to? 

Miss Pincus. That is right. Senator Clark is right about that. 

I know that we think of teaching in terms of service but even your 
desire to give service has its limitations in physical strength, in your 
emotional endurance of certain problems. Breaking up a fight, though 
it will take only 5 minutes, will leave you 

Senator Ciarx. It will upset you for the rest of the day ? 

Miss Pincus. It will leave you trembling for the rest of the day and 
any work that you have to do beyond that is done on nervous energy 
rather than on any plan that you had at the beginning of the day. 

Senator Ciark. Now, isn’t it true, Miss Pincus, that there are a 
large number of teachers in the Philadelphia public schools who are 
not certified ? 

Miss Pincus. That is right. 

Senator CLark. And, therefore, temporary ? 

_ Miss Pincus. They are temporary. They are semicertified; that 
1s, they are teaching on provisional certificates which last for 3 years. 
About 10 percent of our teaching force consists of substitutes who 
either don’t have the certification or are unable to pass the examina- 
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poe to meet even the reduced requirements that Philadelphia now 
as. 

Senator Cuark. So that, in effect, we have a substantial number of 
what, I think, you and I would call substandard teachers in terms of 
their qualifications ? 

Miss Prncts. Right. 

Senator C ark. Nou, is not one reason for this, that the effort to 
peru qualified teachers at the present salaries has not been success- 


Miss Prncts. That is correct, because New York and New Jersey 
offer more money than Pennsylvania, and suburban communities 
around Philadelphia also have higher salaries. In addition, subur- 
ban communities do not have the problems that the Senator has men- 
tioned, and have smaller classes. 

Many classes that I teach have 44 children in them. If any of you 
have taught or if you know classes, you know you cannot really teach 
normal children, let alone problem children, in classes of 44. 

Senator CLarx. Now, our State standard is 30 for elementary pupils 
per classroom and 22 for highschool. Isthat right? 

Miss Pincus. That is right. That is not per classroom, but per 
teaching unit for purposes of State reimbursement. That is quite 
different. 

Senator Cuark. Yes. 

Miss Pincus. It sounds good but when you get the assigned pupils 
in the classroom the enrollment runs into the forties. 

Senator CLiarx. And because of the fact that we have not been able 
to get enough teachers, not enough qualified teachers, at salaries we 
offer, we are not able to pay enough to get and hold good teachers. 
Our funds for salaries are based largely on the real estate tax which 
in Philadelphia is very high because it takes care of not only the school 
district but for the city government. The income is still too low and 
we have a rather critical problem, haven’t we? 

Miss Prncus. Yes; we do have a very serious problem in that re- 
spect and to reduce class size in Philadelphia by 1, so that instead 
of 44 I would have 43, would cost the city $1 million. It will cost 
$1 million to reduce average classes by one, assuming you can get 
the teachers. 

Senator Ranpotpu. Mr. Chairman, I won’t interrupt the witness. 
I was called from the room and did not have an opportunity to ask 
Miss Root a question, and so I will ask Miss Pincus. © 

Senator Morse. I will be-glad to recall Miss Root if you want me 
to. 

Senator Ranpotrr. It. is not necessary. I think the same question 
can be answered by Miss Pincus covering Philadelphia as well as the 
Pennsylvania picture. 

Miss Root. said that there were many instances of teachers not hav- 
ing been paid over a period of months. 

Miss Pincus. That is true in Pennsylvania. 

Senator Ranpoipu. Now, I wanted it to check the areas of the 
State in which this rather tragic situation exists. 

Miss Pincus. That would be mostly in the hard and soft coal areas. 

Senator Ranpotry. It would not be.in Philadelphia ? 

Miss Pincus. No: itis not true in Philadelphia. 
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Senator Javirs. Mr. Chairman, would the Chair be good enough to 
bring Mr. Kampelman forward, of the American Jewish Congress, 
just so I can introduce him ? 

Senator Morse. I will be delighted to have Mr. Kampelman come 
tothe witness chair. 

Senator Javits. I just wanted to present the witness for the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress to the committee and to state to the committee 
that this is one of our most. distinguished civic organizations. 

Although I shall be unable to be here, as I must go to another com- 
mittee, you will get, I know, the greatest courtesy from the Chair. 

Mr. KampriMan. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Morse. We welcome these gentlemen to the subcommittee, 
but Iam sure that the Senator from New York knows they need no in- 
troduction. We lItad them before us before many times and we are 
honored to have their testimony again today. 

I want to say, before I ask a question of Miss Pincus, that you gen- 
tlemen are going to have to wait. Wenever have a dull moment in the 
Senate. I have just been notified of a quorum cal] and rather than 
have the Sergeant at Arms come to arrest my colleagues on the sub- 
committee, and the Chair, we must leave to answer the quorum call. 
We will come back to hear you. 

Before you leave, Miss Pincus, yesterday I was very much disturbed, 
as 1am sure the Senator from West. Virginia was and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, who was on another committee at the time and, I don’t 
think, heard this part of the testimony, about the testimony from the 
witness for the U.S .Chamber of Commerce, who argued against the 
need for Federal aid to education in all of its phases, but in particular 
with reference to teachers’ salaries. 

His testimony sought to support the contention that when you take 
teachers’ pay and compare the teachers’ pay with the pay of other 
professional women it does not compare unfavorably. It will be help- 
ful, I think, for me to have an analysis of that contention, and, there- 
fore, I instruct the staff to prepare a memorandum for the subcomit- 
tee that deals with this issue of comparable pay of women who work 
for a living. The study should show a comparison of salaries based 
upon the same background of training. 

In other words, we ought to have a comparison of women in 

Miss Pincus. Why women, Senator’ Teachers aren’t women, they 
are teachers. 

Senator Morse. I do not make the argument. The U.S. Chamber of 

ommerce did. I think we ought to have a comparison of the:salartes 
of women teachers related to women in other work, but it ought to be 
weighted in some way by the training of the people concerned. Fur- 
thermore, I think it should be broadened to cover the point you have 
In mind, for instance, a comparison of salaries in the teaching profes- 
Sion of men and women, not including the administrative group—that 
18 a separate classification—with the workers in other fields of activ- 
Itles, again, with similar training. 

All T want are the facts to see whether or not it is true that people 
with the same general investment in their training are getting more or 
less or about the same in the teaching profession as compared with 
Similarly qualified people. Miss Pincus, if vou have any information 
that you think can help us, please file it with the subcommittee. 
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Miss Prncvs. I will do that. I would like to make the point, and [| 
wish to paraphrase something I heard Senator Clark say some time 
ago, that a highly trained chemist who goes to work for a distillery 
isn't much help to the national interest, unless you are awfully fiursy 
about your liquor, because the schools can’t afford to bid for his 
services. 

.Senator Morse. Strike the word “you.” 

Miss Prncvs. It’s a generic “you,” sir. The schools can't afford to 
bid for his services. Hence, there are all sorts of fantasies. We are 
going to teach chemistry and physics on television, even from the sky. 
The kind of children I was talking about before, who never have con- 
tact with a well-trained, educated, intelligent individual, either at 
home or in their neighborhoods, will Jose their best opportunity at such 
association, the teacher. Teaching machines, television, and gadgets 
are highly recommended in the hopes of saving money for the com- 
munity, and not in the hopes of doing something for those children 
who need human sympathy and understanding. 

Senator Ranpo.ru. Inspired teaching ? 

Miss Pincus. Inspired teaching ? 

Senator Ranpo.tpu. Well, I won’t press the point. 

Miss Pincus. Inspired teachers are fine, but even just good ones, 
I would settle for, sir. 

Senator Morse. Thank you very much. I am sorry, Miss Pincus, 
but if you wish to finish later, that will be all right. 

Senator Ranpoupn. I wish you could have taught my son. 

Miss Prncus. I would have loved to. 

Senator Morse. If you could remain until we return from answering 
the rollcall, I assure you we will be right back. 

Miss Pincus. Thank you very much, sir. 

un Morse. We stand in recess until we get back from the roll- 
call. : 

(Thereupon a recess was taken, following which the subcommittee 
resumed its hearing. ) 

Senator CuarK (presiding pro tempore). The subcommittee will 
resume its session. 

Senator Morse would like me to keep things moving until he gets 
back, which will be quite shortly. 

Miss Pincus, will you resume where you left off ? 

Miss Pincus. Yes, Senator Clark. I am sorry. I had hoped to 
limit my remarks but, having made my living by talking, it is hard 
for me to limit it now. 

I would like to remind you that President Kennedy, in his message 
to you, stated, “Our twin goals must be a new standard of excellence 
in education and the availability of such excellence to all who are 
willing and able to pursue it.” 

The best possible teachers are needed everywhere, but it must be 
pointed out that big cities present extremely difficult problems in edu- 
cation. The big cities are a little like the nursery rhyme in relation 
to our school population, “When they are good they are very, very 
good, and when they are bad, they are horrid.’ 

Philadelphia now has an estimated one-third of its school popu!a- 
tion termed “slow learners,” children who have difficulty in achieving 
even the minimum program. 
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We have in addition, as do most large urban centers, a much higher 
percentage than the national average of mentally, emotionally, and 
socially disturbed children for whom special provision must be made, 
both for their own sakes and in fairness to the normal pupils whose 
progress they hinder if they are in the same classes. Add to that the 
needs of the exceptionally gifted, which must be adequately met for 
the good of the Nation, aad: you have an expensive business. I will 
give you one simple set of statistics to show our problem. 

Two percent, according to the national average, are children who 
are mentally or emotionally disturbed, but we, in Philadelphia, service 
over 6 percent. It costs presently more than twice as much to educate 
them as it does for the normal children, and if we were really doing 
right by them, we should be spending three times as much. 

About the especially gifted: If I have shown you a peculiar picture 
of Philadelphia, where we are skewed in the direction of having so 
many abnormals, we also have, in an academic school for boys, 40 
seniors who were finalists in the National Merit Scholarship Awards. 

Senator CLarK. It sounds like Central High to me. 

Miss Pincus. Yes, sir; and it was the second largest number of 
finalists in the country. You see what our problems are. 

Surely, we need funds and only the assurance of a high portion of 
these funds for teachers’ salaries will take care of those problems. 
am very much afraid that if the money in this bill goes into buildings 
only it will start a race. Beautiful buildings have an eye appeal. Un- 
fortunately, good teachers do not always have the same kind of appeal, 
otherwise we wouldn’t have to fight for teachers’ salaries as we do. 

I want to raise one more point and that is.on the aid for impacted 
school districts, Public Law 874. Under this, Philadelphia has for 3 
years now been getting an appropriation running to almost $2 million 
a year. 

Senator CLark. We are going to have trouble getting along with 
that when it is cut back, if it is cut back, aren’t we? 

Miss Pincus. Yes. If that is cut back and the provisions in the 
other sections of the bill remain the same, Philadelphia might find 
itself worse off than it is at the present time. 

as Cuiark. It will be worse off than if no bill at all were 
passed. 

Miss Pincus. Yes, Philadelphia might be worse off than if no bill 
had been brought in. 

That may be a selfish point of view but, we, too, are an important 
seement of the Nation. 

Senator Crark. Actually, was it 3 years ago we first got that 
money? I thought it was 2 years ago. 

Miss Pincus. It is in its third year. That is right. We haven't 
| te it yet, but we trust the Government. We are sure we will get 

it. 


. Senator Crargx. Now, do you remember how many times since 
World War II real estate taxes had to be raised in Philadelphia for 
School purposes ! 
Miss Pincvs. No, I don't remember how many times the rates have 
en raised, Senator, but that didn’t always mean anything because 
our assessments were raised. 
If there was no increase in the millage there was in assessments, 
So that it came to pretty much the same thing. 
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Senator CLark. Let me put it differently. 

Do you know how much the school district has increased its revenues 
since World War IT 

Miss Prxcvs. Increased since World War II? 

Senator CiarK. Expenses in school districts have increased very 
substantially, haven’t they ? 

Miss Prncus. Yes. Philadelphia now spends $70 million a year 
more than at the time of World War II. This year’s budget is $11] 
million. 

Senator Ciark. And, in addition to raising the assessments and in 
Euising the property tax rate, there has also been imposed a special 
tax! 

Miss Pincvs. That is right. A business tax. 

Senator CLark. That is a tax for school purposes on business ! 

Miss Pincus. Yes: a general business tax. 

Senator Crark. And this was necessary because it was felt. im- 
possible to get the money needed to take care of even the minimun 
needs of the school district by relying entirely on the property tax’ 

Isn’t that true? 

Miss Pincts. Yes: that is true, Senator, and some of us feared that 
general business tax because marginal businesses who do not have large 
profits can well be driven outside the city, across the county line, 
where they would not have to pay that tax. 

Senator Crark. As you know, while I was mayor, it was necessary 
to balance the citv budget— 

Miss Pincus. Yes. 

Senator Crirk. By not only adding the wage tax to the real estate 
tax but also by imposing a special mercantile license tax which also is 
tending to drive people out of the city. The point I want to leave 
for the record is that Philadelphia has taxed itself almost white for 
school purposes as well as their municipal purposes. 

If we don’t get some help from somewhere pretty soon we are really 
going to be in trouble in trying to run a first-class educational system. 

I wonder if you would agree with me, Miss Pincus, in fact, that 
right now we are not running a first-class educational system because 
we do not have the money for teachers to do it ? 

Miss Pincvs. That is right. And I would like to say, Senator, if 
you are interested in statistics, that 60 percent. of the Philadelphia 
school budget comes from real estate taxes. You know first hand 
how much competition there is for the tax dollar in a city that i 
trving hard to revitalize itself. 

T want to make just one more statement. I called Mr. Milton Shapp. 
who is the president. of the Jerrold Electronics Corp. of Philadelphia. 

Senator Crark. And also, for the record, a member of President 
Kennedv’s Task Force for Aid to Depressed Areas and a consultant to 
the Secretary of Commerce. 

Miss Prncvs. T called to ask him whether I might quote him at this 
hearing. He readily agreed and said that what he said before is even 
more true now, and so I would like to quote Mr. Shanp. who is 2 
hardheaded businessman interested in the welfare of the Nation rather 
than just of Philadelphia. 
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He said: 


The need for better educated personnel is a national problem. Our handling 
of this problem is a national disgrace. The first rule of business is never tu 
underrate a competitor. We are making a fatal mistake in permitting our 
school system to limp along in the face of the knowledge that our major competi- 
tor considers the education of its youth as one of its prime functions. 

I have visited Soviet schools, colleges, and laboratories, and have talked to 
their students, teachers, and professors. 

I have swapped experiences with many American educators, who have also 
inspected the Soviet educational system. There is no basis for being either 
smug or complacent about our situation. 

Now, gentlemen, I would like to return to my opening statement. 
Both parties promised in their platforms Federal aid to education and 
since Robert. Frost is almost an American poet laureate, I would like 
to remind you that you, too, have promises to keep, promises that 
must. be kept for the welfare of this Nation. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Morse (presiding). I have two questions or comments. 

The first comment is that I would like to have the staff take note 
of this witness’ testimony as to what the situation would be in Phila- 
delphia if we did not have the present funds for federally impacted 
areas and what the situation would be even with the reduced fund that 
this bill allows. 

And I think it is very pertinent that vou call attention to the fact, 
as this witness has, that in some instances maybe some districts would 
be better off without any bill at all from the standpoint of their fi- 
nances, if they are going to lose the funds from the federally impacted 
area legislation. 

My question, Miss Pincus, is: In view of the problem that you know 
exists before this subcommittee, first, what 1s your own personal 
judgment, and, second, to the extent that you can testify for the point 
of view of your organization what would be the views on the adding 
to this bill of any amendment involving either the private school or 
the civil rights issue? 

Miss Prncvs. This will be a personal statement because on the issue 
of loans for private schools we have not taken a stand. Our organ- 
ization is opposed to direct aid. _ 

Again this will be a personal statement, and I don't know that it is 
worth anything to you, but my great admiration for Senator Clark 
would lead me to goalong with him. 

Senator Morse. You will never make a mistake by going along with 
Senator Clark. 

Senator Crark. Will the Senator yield ? 

Senator Morse. Yes. 

Senator CLark. Just for the record, Miss Pincus, am I not mght in 
saying that there are presently in the Philadelphia school districts ap- 
proximately 240,000 pupils attending the public schools? 

Miss. Prxcrs. Right. 

Senator Cuark. Approximately 140,000 attending parochial 
schools? 

Miss Prncvs. Right. 

Senator CLARK. And approximately 25,000 attending other types of 
private schools? 

Miss Pincus. Yes, sir. 
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_ Senator Ciarx. And those who are parents of the 140,000 are pay- 
ane their share of the public school system ? 

fiss Pincus. Yes, sir, but any decision I make to support private 
schools is a oe matter. 

Senator CLark. That is right. 

Miss Pincus. If I want something different from what is offered 
in pues schools, I have the right of choice, but also the obligation to 
pay for it. 

enator CiarKk. I agree with all of that. The only reason, Mr. 
Chairman, I asked to have those figures put. in the record is because 
it does show the problems in Philadelphia, which are very real ones. 

Senator Morss. I am glad to have the figures in the record. 

Now, Miss Pincus, what is your recommendation to the committee 
on regard to the so-called Powell amendment being added to this 

ill? 

Miss Pincus. If it should jeopardize the possibility of having this 
bill pass it should be omitted. I think that the question of civil 
rights, though probably the most important moral issue in America, 
should be separated from an education bill. I have a firm belief that 
the present struggle in the South for civil rights would have developed 
a generation ago if there had been better educational opportunities. 

Senator Morse. Thank you very much. 

Senator CLarK. Will the Chair yield ? 

Senator Morse. Yes, I yield. 

Senator Crarx. Am I right that somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 40 percent of pupils in Philadelphia public schools are Negroes? 

Miss Pincus. Right. More. Just a little over that. 

Senator CiarK. Right. 

Miss Pincus. It will be over 50 percent at the end of this year. 

Senator Morse. Thank you very much. 

Miss Pincus. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you, Miss Pincus. 

(The prepared statement of Miss Celia Pincus follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF CELIA PINCUS, PRESIDENT, PHILADELPHIA FEDERATION 
or TEACHERS 


I am Celia Pincus, president of the Philadelphia Federation of Teachers, 
affiliated with the American Federation of Teachers, AFL-CIO. I teach in 
Jay Cooke Junior High School where the pupils represent a very wide range of 
home background and ability. 

The question of Federal aid to education has come before you often and per- 
sistently; both parties included it as a major plank in their platforms and it 
is now to be presumed that you will act favorably on a bill to keep that promise. 

Those who fear Federal aid should remember that it has precedents in history : 
The ordinance of 1787, which set aside lands for use in education; the Morrill 
Act of 1862, signed by Lincoln; the Smith-Hughes Act; the GI bill of rights. 
Many of the younger teachers whom I meet in Philadelphia tell me they could 
not have gone to college without the help of GI funds. The National Defense 
Educational Act, though limited in scope, also brought the Federal Government 
into the aid-to-education picture. 

Per capita expenditures for public schools by State and local governments rose 
140 percent in the last decade. Pennsylvania spends 50 percent of its total 
budget for education, including colleges. Despite this effort, the percentage of 
taxes, Federal, State, and local, used for education is less today than it was 
50 years ago. Although the Federal Government collects 75 percent of the totai 
tax dollar, it pays only 4 percent of the State and local cost of education. 

At the Educational Goals Conference called last year by Secretary Flemming 
in Washington, William Bristow of the National Committee on Employment of 
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Youth said, “In New York we are not doing what we ought to do for 20 percent 
to 30 percent of our youth.” 

Americans are a mobile people. Mobility contributes to our greatness, but it 
prings special responsibilities with it. ‘The State’s Report on Children and 
Youth,” consolidated by the 1960 White House Conference, indicated that, 
“pressing problems in education, recreation, unemployment have been created 
by increasing urbanization of minority groups, with their migration from South 
to North, from Puerto Rico to the mainland, from country to city.” It is esti- 
mated that there enter the Philadelphia schools annually 1,500 children whose 
parents migrated from the South as recently as the 1940’s. 

A picture of schools where enrollment is largely from migrant groups, shows 
children of poor socioeconomic background, culturally deprived, from over- 
crowded and neglected housing, with morale so low that the frustration level is 
always dangerously close. 

Under-achievement and dropouts result at a time when America can ill afford 
such waste of human resources. For the U.S. Department of Labor estimates 
(1) by 1965 a 22 percent and by 1975 a 45 percent increase in demand for skilled 
craftsmen and (2) by 1965 a 13 percent, and by 1975 a 25 percent decrease in de- 
mand for unskilled labor. There will be shortages in some fields, but also an 
oversupply of workers not fitted for the employment available. Today’s un- 
employment figures bear this out. But even worse will be greater unemployment, 
rising-relief rolls, increased costs of prisons, hospitals, and mental institutions. 
Worst of all could be the widening gap between the haves and the have-nots, 
changing the very image of our democracy. 

A serious error this Congress could make would be to fail to pass an aid-to- 
education bill. The second mistake, equally serious, would be to pass one that 
does not include provisions for teachers’ salaries and special allowances for areas 
with unique problems. President Kennedy in his message to you stated, ‘Our 
twin goals must be: A new standard of excellence in education—and the avail- 
ability of such excellence to all who are willing and able to pursue it.” 

As a classroom teacher, representing teachers affiliated with the labor move- 
ment, I must emphasize that “excellence in education” can be achieved only 
through good teaching. We must employ well educated, highly trained teachers, 
not overburdened with large classes, to achieve the excellence which the na- 
tional interest demands. 

The best possible teachers are needed everywhere, but, it must be pointed out 
that our big cities present extremely difficult problems in education. It is esti- 
mated that one-third of Philadelphia’s school population are “slow learners.” 
We have in addition, as do most large urban centers, a much higher percentage 
than the national average of mentally, emotionally, and socially disturbed chil- 
dren for whom special provision must be made, both for their own sakes and 
in fairness to the normal pupils. Add to that the needs of the “exceptionally 
gifted,” which must be adequately met for the good of the Nation, and you have 
an expensive business. Despite serious efforts in these directions, Philadelphia 
has been unable to keep pace with its needs. 

Many school districts have gone into heavy debt on their building programs. 
Failure to allow funds to be used for teachers’ salaries would penalize such 
districts. Philadelphia still depends on substitutes for a part of its teaching 
force because salaries are low compared with other large cities and suburban 
communities. And should this Congress enact that portion of this bill which cuts 
down present Federal aid for impacted school districts under Public Law 874, 
Without safeguards which would insure funds for salaries and special projects, 
Philadelphia might be worse off than at present. 

Since I’m from Philadelphia, I wish to quote Milton J. Shapp, president, 
Jerrold Electronics Corp., of Philadelphia. He has also been concerned for 
Federal aid to education. Only the other day I requested permission from him 
to quote and readily receive it. He said, “The need for better educated 
Personnel is a national problem. Our handling of this problem is a national dis- 
Brace. * * * The first rule of business is never to underrate a competitor. We 
are making a fatal mistake in permitting our school system to limp along in the 
face of the knowledge that our major competitor considers the education of its 
youth as one of its prime functions. I have visited Soviet schools, colleges, and 
laboratories, and have talked to their students, teachers, and professors. I 
have swapped experiences with many American educators who have also in- 
Spected the Soviet educational system. There is no basis for being either smug 
or complacent about our situation.” 
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I wish to return to my opening statement. Both parties promised, in their 
platforms, Federal aid to education. 


Senator Morse. Mr. Kampelman. 


STATEMENT OF MAX M. KAMPELMAN, COUNSEL FOR THE AMERI- 
CAN JEWISH CONGRESS, ACCOMPANIED BY JOSEPH B. ROBISON 


Senator Morar. As you know, Mr. Kampelman. we are always glad 
to have your viewpoint. Youknow our procedure. You may proceed 
In your own way. 

(The statement of Mr. Max M. Kampelman follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS 


The American Jewish Congress welcomes this opportunity to be heard on the 
pending bills for Federal aid to primary and secondary education. 

The American JewiSh Congress is an organization of American Jews deeply 
concerned with the preservation and extension of the American democratic way 
of life and with the survival and enrichment of the Jewish cultural tradition. 
Our concern in the field of educational opportunities is long standing and well 
known. Education being the foundation upon which true democracy rests, we 
could not fulfill our obligation to preserve and maintain democracy without 
expending our energies toward the extension of educational opportunities. We 
have therefore been vigilant and active in the struggle to achieve for all equality 
of educational opportunity in accordance with the traditions of American 
democracy. At the same time, we have striven for the preservation of the basic 
constitutional liberties that have enahled our country to grow into a position of 
leadership in the struggle for democracy throughout the world. 

In keeping with the traditions of our organization, the most recent biennial 
convention of the American Jewish Congress, held last May. adopted a resolution 
in which it supported ‘the principle of Federal aid to public school education” 
and urged ‘the enactment by the U.S. Congress of legislation to provide such aid 
at the earliest possible date.” The resolution went on to say: “Such legislation. 
however, must be consistent with the constitutional principles of equality and 
separation of church and state.” 


THE NEED FOR FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


There is urgent. immediate need for Federal action to stem the drift toward 
disaster in public education. This committee has already heard convincing 
testimony on that point—at this hearing and at previous congressional sessions. 
Almost 5 years ago. on May 9, 1955, in a statement submitted to the House 
Committee on Education and Labor, the American Jewish Congress reviewed 
the evidence which even then disclosed a deteriorating situation in our schools 
and said: “It is unthinkable that another session of Congress should end with- 
out the enactment of legislation to provide substantial and generous aid for the 
construction of public schools throughout the country. * * * Time for vacilia- 
tion and obfuscation is running out.” The situation has worsened during the 
period of ‘“vacillation and obfuscation” that has passed since that date. 

The simple fact is that present methods of financing public schools have not 
reduced the acute shortage of public school facilities and teachers. With millions 
of children attending school half time. or in overcrowded classes, or in) ram- 
shackle buildings—with school boards increasingly unable to find and pay for 
competent teachers—it is plain that we face a national problem, harmful to the 
national interest and requiring national attention. 

Perhaps it would be better if State and local governments changed their 
deeply entrenched practices and suddenly corrected the grave situation that 
they have allowed to develop. They have not done so in the face of increasing 
portents of the dangers of inaction. The conclusion is inescapable that they 
will not and probably cannot. Will not because most State legislatures are 
stifled by malapportionment. Cannot because of archaic limitations on their 
taxing power or because of their desire to compete with other States as tax 
havens. 
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There is no longer any real doubt that majorities in both branches of Congress 
favor substantial Federal aid te education. aA bill for such aid will be enacted 
this year unless its approval is blocked by efforts to supply funds to schools 
that are constitutionally barred from receiving public assistance. 


THE PRICE WE PAY 


The public schools are, of course, more than bricks and stones. The price 
we pay for the neglect and wastage of our most precious asset, the youth 
of America, cannot be measured by the cold statistics stated above. A modern 
school is a community school. It is a community institution in the service of 
the young and the old alike. It is the institution through which the com- 
munity expresses its aspirations, morale. and best instincts. But how are these 
things possible when inadequate schools dwarf and cheat the lives of the young? 
How much do we pay in prejudice, in delinquency and crime? How do we weigh 
the loss in capacity to exercise good judgment in voting, to serve on juries 
with intelligence, to perform the necessary duties of good citizenship? As the 
Supreme Court of the United States has found: 

“It (education) is required in the performance of our most basic public 
responsibilities, even service in the Armed Forces. It is the very foundation of 
good citizenship. ‘Today it is the principal instrument in awakening the child 
to cultural values, in preparing him for later professional training, and in help- 
ing him to adjust normally to his environment.” (Brown v. Topeka, 347 U.S. 483, 
493 (1954).) 

The problems of our time demand the utmost in intelligence and mature 
powers of judgment. And yet, in World War II at least 12 percent of the men 
rejected for military service were found unfit because of functional illiteracy. 
During the Korean war and specifically between July 1950 and June 1951. about 
16 percent of the men who sought to enlist were rejected for failure to meet 
minimum educational requirements. 

The struggle in the world has many aspects, not least of which is the struggle 
for the minds of men. We need inen and women mentally as well as physically 
fit to serve in our Armed Forces. But we also need teachers, philosophers, tech- 
nicians, scientists and, above all. an alert and informed citizenry; a citizenry 
educated in the meaning and values of democracy, conscious of the basic unity 
underlying American diversity, quick to sense and reject the false appeals of 
totalitarian dogma. Jefferson’s words were never truer: “If a nation expects 
to be ignorant and free, in a state of civilization, it expects what never was and 
never will be.” 

THE ADMINISTRATION'S PROGRAM 


The principal bill now before this committee is S. 1021, introduced by Senator 
Morse on behalf of himself and 21 other Senators. S. 1021 embodies the pro- 
posals of the Kennedy administration for Federal aid to grade and high schools. 
Our statement is therefore confined to that portion of the administration's pro- 
gram. It does not deal with those proposals described in the President’s special 
message to Congress of February 20 that covered various forms of aid to post- 
secondary education. 

The President has aptly described the subsidies proposed for grade and high 
schools as modest. The American Jewish Congress would have supported 
broader aid, at least as extensive as that approved by the Senate in 1960. 

We shall not stress that point, however. S. 1021 and other Federal-aid bills 
Will no doubt be studied by this committee, and will be commented on by per- 
sons and organizations closely associated with the schools and familiar with 
their needs. We are confident this committee and the Senate will carefully 
consider whether the aid proposed in S. 1021 is enough to do the job that needs 
to he done. We urge the committee ultimately to report a bill that deals broadly, 
effectively, and courageously with the school problem. Federal aid to schools is 
already too late. Let us hope that it will not also be too little. 


AID TO RELIGIOUS SCHOOLS 


The funds provided for by S. 1021 would flow only to grade and high schools 
operated by public agencies. That is as it should be. The presidential election 
of 1960 reaffirmed the commitment of the American people to strict separation of 
church and state. We are gratified that the administration and the sponsors 
of this bill have adhered to that principle in submitting this legislation. 
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However, substantial opposition to this aspect of the bill has been expressed, 
There is no question that efforts will be made in Congress to obtain amendments 
providing for Federal aid to private schools, including religious schools, in the 
form of direct grants or loans. 

The American Jewish Congress urges this committee to reject any such 
amendment to the bill. We believe that these proposals challenge one of the 
basic precepts of our American democratic tradition—that the relation between 
man and his God is immutably private and personal and may not be either 
the subject of government control or the beneficiary of governmental support. 
The confinement of S. 1021 to public schools is clearly in the consistent traditions 
of our country. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL REQUIREMENT OF SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE 


The genius of America is largely expressed in the first amendment to our Con- 
stitution which declares: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or pro- 
bibiting the free exercise thereof: or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the 
press; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the 
Government for a redress of grievances.” 

One of America’s foremost jurists, David Dudley Field, in speaking of the 
opening words of this clause, said: 

“The greatest achievement ever made in the course of human progress is the 
total and final separation of church and state. If we had nothing else to boast 
of, we could lay claim with justice that first among the nations we of this 
country made it an article of organic law that the relations between man ani! 
his Maker were a private concern, into which other men have no right to in- 
trude. To measure the stride thus made for the emancipation of the race, we 
have only to look over the centuries that have gone before us, and recall the 
dreadful persecutions in the name of religion that have filled the world.” 

From the earliest days of our history, the first amendment has been taken as 
requiring, in the words of Thomas Jefferson, ‘“a wall of separation between 
church and State.” It has always been assumed unformly, in practice as well 
as in theory, that this provision applies preeminently to any form of govern- 
ment subsidy to religious institutions. As the Supreme Court has stated 
repeatedly : 

“The ‘establishment of religion’ clause of the first amendment means at least 
this: Neither the State nor the Federal Government can set up a church. Nei- 
ther can pass laws which aid one religion, aid all religions, or prefer one reli- 
gion over another * * *. No tax in any amount, large or small, can be levied 
to support any religious activities, or institutions, whatever they may be called, 
or whatever form they may adopt to teach or practice religion. Everson Vv. 
Board of Education, 330 U.S. 1, at 15-16; McCollum v. Board of Education, 338 
U.S. 2038, at 210.” 

We urge strict adherence to this constitutional doctrine not merely out of re 
spect for legal principle but also out of our abiding belief that it advances the 
best interests of the American people. We would take the same position evel 
if the Supreme Court had never spoken—even if the Constitution were silent. 
The purely practical considerations that prompted the constitutional fathers to 
draft the first amendment in 1789 apply with equal force today and warn against 
the use of Federal funds to aid religious institutions. 


SEPARATION AS A SAFEGUARD OF FREEDOM 


Under, and because of, the American system of separation of church and state. 
religion has achieved in the United States a high estate unequaled anywhere 10 
the world. As a consequence of more than a century and a half of separation 
of church and state, religion has grown in the United States to a point where 
it is by far the most important moral and spiritual force on the American sceve. 
To appreciate this one need only compare the membership in churches and 
synagogues today when some 60 percent of our population are affiliated with 
religious bodies, with the membership at the time the first amendment w4s 
written when no more than 10 percent of the population was so affiliated. Thus. 
history has justified the great American experiment, and has proved the prof 
osition on which it is based—that complete separation of church and state ¥ 
best for church and best for state, and secures freedom for both. 
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True, there have been occasional departures from the basic principle. Man 
is imperfect and does not lose his imperfection when he enters the service of 
church or state. Yet, never in our history has there been an invasion of the 
separation principle comparable to that now suggested. Congress and the States 
have uniformly refrained from using tax moneys to aid churches or church 
schools. For almost two centuries this withholding of public funds has been 
taken for granted. 

If the lessons of these years are cast aside, the evils originally envisaged by 
the Founding Fathers would become reality. Once it is admitted that public 
funds may be used for religious schools, there will inevitably be conflict and 
rivalry among the sects as to how the funds are to be divided. Thus, if the 
current proposals for Federal loans to private schools were adopted, the Federal 
officials charged with making those loans would be subject to unceasing pressure 
from religious groups. Disappointed applicants would exert every effort to elect 
or seek the appointment of members of their faith on whom they could rely for 
generous treatment. 

The use of governmental funds for religious schools threatens the religious 
freedom not only of those who are forced to give but also of those who receive. 
While it may appear to be a heavy burden on religious groups to finance their 
schools exclusively out of the voluntary contributions of their adherents, in 
the long run acceptance of governmental support would be even more costly to 
the cause of religious freedom. 

For 2,000 years, Jews have suffered persecution for adherence to their faith. 
It was in the United States, with its constitutional guarantee of separation 
of church and state, that Jews first achieved a full measure of equality and 
freedom. Accepting that guarantee and adhering strictly to it, American Jewry 
has established a system of afterhour and all-day religious schools of which it 
has every reason to be proud. -The American Jewish Congress believes that it 
would be a tragic mistake for a principle that has worked so well in practice 


to be abandoned. 
AID TO SEGREGATED PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Wholly aside from the separation principle, current proposals for Federal 
aid to private and parochial schools are objectional because they would facili- 
tate evasion of the Supreme Court’s decisions of 1954 and 1955 requiring an 
end to State-imposed racial segregation in public schools. It is notorious that 
those decisions are still being resisted, as a matter of official policy, in a number 
of States. One attempted method of evasion has been to close the public schools 
and to resort instead to private schools in which segregation is maintained. This 
device has largely failed due to the difficulty of obtaining nontax money for 
such schools and the impossibility of concealing indirett tax support. 

If the Federal Government were to start giving subsidies or loans to private 
schools, this scheme could be revived. No satisfactory way has been devised 
of framing an acceptable provision that would allow aid to religious schools 
but not to nonsectarian schools that engage in discrimination or segregation. 


THE PROPOSED LOAN PROGRAM 


There has recently been much talk of Federal assistance to private schools 
taking the form of long-term, low-interest loans. The theory is. perhaps, that 
loans would not constitute Government aid even though direct subsidy undoubt- 
edly would. 

__This theory does not bear close examination. Loans would hardly be sought 
if they were not a form of aid. It is aid that the schools are seeking. aid that 
they cannot obtain elsewhere, aid that they cun only get from the tax-supported 
Federal Treasury. 

_ A loan program would still be a use of tux money for the benefit of religious 
Institutions. It would still involve the Government in religious affairs and 
religion in governmental affairs. It would still be productive of interreligious 
friction, In short, it would be a breach in the wall of separation carrying with 
Itull the evils which that wall was designed to prevent. 

Furthermore, it is plain that the low-interest loan program would be no more 
than a first step. The supports of Government aid to religious schools have 
Tepeatedly stated their belief that such aid should be given on the same basis 
4a aid to public schools. Thus. once low-interest loans are approved, demand 
Will be made for no-interest loans, then 100-year loans, and then for outright 
Subsidies. Each step will be offered as justification for the next. 
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CONCLUBION 


The constitutional requirement of separation of church and state was not 
based on hostility to religion. On the contrary, it grew out of long experience 
which showed that it was the surest guarantee of religious liberty. 

The present controversy, we submit. proves the wisdom of the constitutional 
provision. It has pitted religious group against religious group to a point of 
bitterness that threatens to prevent enactment of sorely needed legislation. 
The surest way to halt that controversy and to prevent it from arising in the 
future is for Congress to reaffirm, in unmistdkable terms, the principle of 
separation under which religion has flourished in our free country. 

Max M. KAMPELMAN, 
Washington Counsel. 
JoserH B. Rosison, 
Counsel. 


Mr. Kampetman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Max M. Kampelman, and I appear here as Washington 
counsel for the American Jewish Congress, and I would like to intro- 
duce to the subcommittee Mr. Joseph B. Robison, of New York, who 
is counsel to the American Jewish Congress. 

Senator Morse. We are delighted to have you with us. 

Mr. KampetmMan. The Congress welcomes this opportunity to be 
heard on the pending bills for Federal aid to primary and secondary 
education. 

We always want to say, Mr. Chairman, that we are delighted at the 
oproruney to appear before a subcommittee which is chaired by a 
chairman whose life energies have been dedicated and devoted to the 
principles of liberty and freedom which are so strongly maintained by 
the American Jewish Congress. 

The congress is an organization of American Jews who are deeply 
concerned with the preservation and extension of the American demo- 
cratic way of life and with the survival and enrichment of the Jewish 
cultural tradition. 

Our concern in the field of educational opportunities is long-stand- 
ing and well known. Education being the foundation upon which 
true democracy rests, our country cannot fulfill its obligation to pre- 
serve and maintain democracy without expending its energies toward 
the extension of educational opportunities. And that is the reason 
why the Congress requested an opportunity to be heard this morning. 

This 1s the reason why the congress has been vigilant and active 
in the struggle to achieve full equality of educational opportunity in 
accordance with the traditions of American democracy. 

The position of the congress on the field of education is a long- 
standing one, and it dates back to 1955, when the congress first ap- 
peared before a congressiona] committee on this subject. The con- 

is persuaded that the present method of financing public schools, 
through the States and local governments, has not reduced the acute 
shortage of public school facilities and teachers. 

With millions of children attending school half time or in over- 
crowded classes or in ramshackle buildings, with school boards 1n- 
creasingly unable to find and pay for competent teachers, it is plain 
that we face a national problem important to the national interest and 
requiring national attention. 

There is no longer any doubt that majorities in both branches of 
Congress as well as the major political parties favor substantial Fed- 
eral aid to education. A bill for such aid we trust will be enacted this 
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year unless it is blocked by efforts to supply funds to schools that are 
constitutionally barred from receiving public assistance, and the con- 
gress does desire to express itself on that problem later in its testi- 
mony. 

The pune schools are, of course, more than bricks and stones. The 
price that our Nation pays for the neglect and wastage of our most 
precious asset, the youth of America, cannot be measured by the 
cold statistics alone. A modern school is a community school. It is 
a community institution in the service of the young and the old 
alike. 

It is the institution through which the community expresses its 
aspirations, morale, and best intentions. But how are these things 
possible when inadequate schools dwarf and cheat the lives of the 
oung ¢ 

How do we weigh the price of ignorance and prejudice in delin- 
quency and in crime? How do we weigh the loss in capacity to 
exercise a good judgment in voting, to serve on juries with intelligence, 
to perform the necessary duties of good citizenship ? 

ese are the questions and the answers to these questions causes us 
to welcome this opportunity to participate in the legislative process 
which we hope wi L result in intelligent legislation in this area. 

The struggle in the world has many aspects, not the least of which 
is the strug 15 for the minds of men. We need men and women men- 
tally, as well as physically, fit to serve in our Armed Forces, but we 
also need teachers, philosophers, technicians, scientists, and, above all, 
an alert and informed citizenry; a citizenry educated in the meaning 
and value of democracy, conscious of the basic unity underlying 
American diversity, quick to sense and reject the false creeds of a 
totalitarian government. 

Jefferson’s words were never truer’, “If a nation expects to be igno- 
rant and free in a state of civilization it expects what never was and 
never will be.” 

The committee has before it a bill introduced by Senator Morse, 
sonar Humphrey, Senator Clark, and others; 22 of the Senators in 
all, 


This bill embodies the proposals of the Kennedy administration for 
Federal aid to grade and high schools. Our statement today is con- 
fined to that portion of the administration’s program. It does not 
deal with those proposals in the President's special message to Con- 
gress of February 20, that cover various forms of aid to postsecondary 
education and we trust that at some other time we will have an oppor- 
tunity to testify on that particular field of interest. 

The President has aptly described the subsidies proposed for grade 
and high schools as modest. The American Jewish Congress would 
have preferred a broader program, but we do not intend to stress 
that point today, and we believe that the committee, in its judgment, 
and the Congress in its judgment, will carefully consider whether the 
ue proposed in the present bill is enough to do the job that needs to 

one. 

We urge the committee ultimately to report a bill that deals broad] y; 
effectively, and courageously with the school problem. Federal aid 
eee is already too late. Let us hope that it will not also be 

ittle. 
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AID TO RELIGIOUS SCHIOOLS 


I should like now to address myself to the question of aid to religious 
schools. The funds provided by S. 1021 would flow only to grade 
and high schools operated by public agencies. That is, in the opinion 
of Congress, as it should be. The presidential election of 1960 re- 
affirmed the commitment of the American people to strict separation 
of church and state. The American Jewish Congress is gratified that 
the administration and the sponsors of this bill have adhered to that 
principle in submitting the legislation. 

However, substantial opposition to this aspect of the bill has been 
expressed. There is no question that efforts will be made in Congress 
to obtain amendments, providing for Federal aid for private schools, 
including religious schools, in the form of direct grants or loans. 

The American Jewish Congress urges this committee to reject such 
amendments to the bill. We believe that this proposal challenges one 
of the basic precepts of our American democratic tradition, that the 
relation. between man and his God is a private and personal matter 
and may not. be either the subject of government control or the bene- 
ficiary of governmental support. The confinement of S. 1021 to pub- 
lic schools is clearly, in our judgment, in the consistent traditions of 
our country. 

Now, in our prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, we do make some 
comments with respect to the legal basis of this conclusion. I would 
like to ask the permission of the committee that those comments, as 
well as other portions of the statement that has not been read, might, 
be printed in the record. 

T don’t choose to read them in the interest of conserving the time 
of the subcommittee. 

We urge strict adherence to this constitutional doctrine, not merely 
out of respect for legal principle, but also out of our abiding belief 
that. it advances the best inteerst of the American people. 

We would take the same position even if the Supreme Court had 
never spoken, even if the Constitution were silent. We take this posi- 
tion as a matter of public policy. 

Senator CiarKk. If you will permit an interruption, it seems to me 
that you are on far more sound ground than you are when you get 
on the Constitution. 

This is a question of wisdom, it seems to me, and not of consti- 
tutionality. 

I know vou do not agree but I hope the chairman does. 

Mr. KampeLMAN. Well, I have taken note of the chairman’s silence 
on this question, but I do want to say that while we do take a legal 
position on this, we are not content, and we agree with you, Senator. 
we are not content to merely take this position on a matter of what 
the Supreme Court might or might not do, assuming it ever reached 
the Supreme Court. 

The basic question is also a question of public policy. 

Senator CrarK. I think one of the most brilliant legal arguments 
that. I have ever listened to or read in opposition to your constitu- 
tional point. of view was made on the floor of the Senate last year py 
the chairman. 

Senator Morse. I hope you gentlemen won’t get me in a box about 
my present silence. I have never been charged with silence before, 
and I stand on the legal argument I made on the floor of the Senate. 
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Mr. Kampetaan. And the chairman is a most distinguished and 
able constitutional lawyer, and it is, therefore, not lightly that we 
disagree with that position. 

Senator Morsr. On the argument, Mr. Kampelman, that loans are 
one thing and grants are another. One cannot, however, segmentize 
the Constitution to say that if a loan is made for a specific purpose 
to a private institution it is constitutional, but if it is going to apply 
to all secondary schools, it is not constitutional. 

This constitutional argument, which I understand is the argument 
of the President, I just don’t accept. 

Mr. Kampetaman. Mr. Chairman, I also want to comment that that 
js not the position of the American Jewish Congress. 

Senator Morse. I understand that from your document. 

Senator Cuark. If you want to proceed on the constitutional argu- 
ment. which I am very interested in hearing, I wonder if you would 
be willing to spend a minute or two, explaining why you think that 
the provision in the Constitution with respect to the establishment 
of religion can be legitimately construed as prohibiting loans to 
private schools ? 

It seems to me that is a pretty big jump. 

Mr. Kampeiman. Senator, in just a moment our statement does 
deal specifically with the question of loans which is really the alterna- 
tive that has been presented to this committee, as I understand it. 

Senator Ciark. I just read it with great interest and, perhaps, you 
would agree that the rest of your very able statement on this question 
is not really relevant because nobody is asking for anything else. 

Mr. Kampeiman. Other than loans? 

Senator CiarK. Yes. 

Mr. Kampenman. Yes. I say this is the relevant alternative that 
has been presented to this committee, that is the question of loans. 

Senator Morss. Having raised this loan problem, and I have never 
said this before, but I say it now, I am satisfied that. I know in my 
argument before the Senate which Senator Clark referred to, loans 
to private institutions, interest-bearing loans to the private institu- 
tions, are constitutional. 

There is one problem in connection with them which may very well 
become involved in the constitutional argument and that is whether 
or not the interest. rate charged covers the cost of the use of the money 
and all of the implications of that. 

In mv judgment—— 

Mr. KampeiuMan. Well, it isa novel point, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Morse. I do not think it is so novel. But, in my judgment, 
I think it goes to the question of the fact of whether or not it is a 
concealed grant. 

Senator CLarK. Would the Chair vield on that remark ? 

Senator Morse. Just let me say this so I don't get misunderstood 

here, and I want to make certain that I am not misunderstood. 
_ When the loans are made, factually the courts can find that. the 
interest charged covers the cost of the use of the money. This is a 
question of fact which, as you all recognize, can vary from time to 
time and from situation to situation. 

Senator Crarx. If the legislation provided that the cost of the 
Money or the interest rate to a borrower should always be a fraction 
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of the percentage point above the cost of Treasury borrowing, would 
this not cover your point ? 

Senator Morss. In my judgment, it would not relieve it from con- 
test and determination. We must face that anyway. I don’t want 
to take more time on it now, but I have been charged, and it is a novel 
charge against me, of proposing a gimmick of indirection, and if this 
is SO, it is quite unintentional on my part. 

I thought I had made the point clear but I want it crystal clear 
now. Any loan program I will support, as far as interest charges are 
concerned, will have to include language providing for the cost of the 
use of the money. But, I would say to my critics, the courts are 
going to take into consideration, in determining that question of fact, 
to be used as an operative factor, in applying constitutional law prin- 
ciples to the specific case before it, the court will undoubtedly welcome 
into evidence information as to the interest rate charged on loans made 
to the Baptist hospitals or hospitals of any other denomination or 
the interest charge that runs for loans to any other private institution 
which has religious sponsorship. 

Those points become questions of fact in determining what does 
cover, by way of interest, the cost of the use of the money. 

Mr. Rosison. May I suggest, Senator, that I think that just deal- 
ing in terms of the cost of the money is somewhat unrealistic. 

at is really at stake here is Government aid to a religious in- 
stitution, and I don’t think that these institutions or the public schools 
would be coming to the Government if they didn’t think this was a 
program for aid. 

The reason that they are asking low-interest loans is that this is a 
form of aid they can get only from the Federal Government. They 
obviously cannot get the same kind of assistance from nongovern- 
mental sources, either because of the interest rate or because of the 
fact that they would have to give mortgage security. 

They cannot get this kind of easy credit, let’s put it that way, from 
any place but the Government and they get it from the Government 
because of the Government’s use of the tax power and the fact that it 
has facilities to do things which the private source of money simply 
do not do. 

You have a very realistic fact here that you have got Government 
aid, and that is the key concept, not only in the constitutional pro- 
visions but also in the factors that underlie the constitutional pro- 
vision, that is that you get Government involvement in religion; you 
get the religious groups coming to the Government; you get them com- 

eting with each other and the whole issue of religion in Government 
is raised by such a program. 

Senator Morse. I do not propose to argue the point here now 
ea to say that, when you raise the point, as you gentlemen have, 
you have ample opportunity to make your case, if you want to make 
a, case on it. 

I respectfully point out that I do not think the interest point ! 
raised is unrealistic at all. I think it goes to the very crux of the 
constitutional question, and I think you will find that once you get 4 
case before the Supreme Court that it is one of the phases of the case 
which will be dwelt on by the Court very thoroughly. 
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I will simply say, in passing, the cost of the use of the money does 
not mean necessarily commercial interest rates such as the Man- 
hattan Bank would charge, or the First National in Podunk would 
charge. The profit margin of a private financial institution is not 
involved necessarily in the determination of the real cost of the use 
of the money. The cost of the use of the money, the Court would be 
bound to be very much interested in. The Court would be bound to be 
interested in the fiscal policies of the Government itself in connection 
with the use of its money in all other aspects of Federal expendi- 
tures where loans are involved. 

There isn’t any doubt about the fact that a private school or a 

rivate hospital which comes to the Government for a loan does so 
ecause it thinks first, there might be a greater availability of money 
than in commercial establishments; 2 longer term use of the money ; 
and also, a lower interest rate than a commercial concern might charge, 
but that does not mean that the taxpayers won’t be collecting the in- 
terest rate on the basis of the true economic cost of the use of the 
money. That is what the Court will determine. 

When this principle is protected, I don't think you have a con- 
stitutional question involved. In addition, those who will come to 
the Federal Government will do so because there is a recognition that 
as far as the child is concerned, the Government does have an interest 
in the child, and, to the extent of that governmental interest, the Gov- 
ernment is entitled to give consideration as to whether it can make 
money available for the benefit of that child within the frame work of 
the constitutional guarantees. This again becomes a question of de- 
terming, first, the facts and then applying the law to those facts. 

I do not think I am talking about an unrealistic problem in this case 
at all. I am inclined to think that I am talking about a problem 
which the Court will have to find upon, and, which is very much 
involved in the crux of the determination. 

I close this comment by saying that is not. involved, in my judg- 
ment, in the consideration of separation’ of church and _ state. 
Whenever the Court gives consideration to the fact that some private 
institutions are performing a public service I would love to argue the 
case before the court. I might even resign from the Senate to do it, 
because I don’t know but what this would give me greater opportunity 
for public service than by staying in the Senate if it got to this point, 
because there are so many fascinating constitutional phases of this 
problem which my study shows have yet to be touched upon in the 
Supreme Court in any case. 

his last point I have mentioned is one which requires, I think, 
great development on the part of the legal profession in the considera- 
tion of this case. As Mr. Kampelman knows, I am just waiting for 
the opportunity, and I hope it comes in my lifetime, but it is going to 
eventually come, when the Supreme Court, for the first time, really 
will come to grips with the real meaning of the general welfare clause 
of the Constitution. 

I would like to see the general welfare clause of the Constitution be 
brought into this constitutional controversy too. I don’t accept the 
view of some lawyers, who hold the view that the Court has spoken 
With finality on the general welfare clause of the Constitution because 

hey can point to some very restricted decisions on general welfare. 
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Those restricted decisions are applicable only because of the opera- 
tive facts involved in the erent cases. We lawyers all know 
that. limitation upon the Court, but the Court hasn't yet, in my judg- 
ment, ever had the opportunity to breathe into the general welfare 
clause what I think its basic constitutional meanings are. 

This means that I happen to hold, as you can see, the point of view 
of the old sociological jurisprudence, that the Constitution is not a 
dead hand but a living body, and can adapt‘itself and must make itself 
adaptable. There are changing conditions that a free society presents 
which must be met. 

I did not. mean to give you a part of my lecture on jurisprudence, 
sir, but you raised it and I wouldn't want this record to be closed this 
morning with the thought that I think this interest rate problem 
isn't basic in this matter. 

Mr. Kampetman. Mr. Chairman, that is actually the reason why we 
address ourselves also to the public policy of this question, and I want 
to say as an aside, Mr. Chairman, that I know of no lawyer or public 
servant who could more ably serve on the Supreme Court and help 
mold this Constitution than the Senator from Oregon. 

Senator Morse. I hope you didn’t misunderstand me. I want to 
appear before the Court as a lawyer. 

Mr. KampeytMaAN. But I was taking the privilege of making a nomi- 
nation, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Morse. Even my ears tingle with flattery. 

Mr. KampetmMan. But as we know, based on exactly what the Sen- 
ator is saying now, the framers of the Constitution were well aware, 
not only of the law that they were attempting to formulate and of the 
traditions that they were attempting to inculcate in the framing of 
the Constitution, but they were also fully aware of the practical con- 
siderations with respect to the decisions that they were making. 

It is the position of the American Jewish Congress here that those 
purely practical considerations that prompted the constitutional 
fathers to draft the first amendment in 1789 apply with equal force 
today, and warn against the use of Federal aids to aid religious insti- 
tutions. 

I want to address myself to these practical considerations of the 
American system of the separation of church and state. Religion has 
achieved in the United States the highest state, unequaled anywhere 
in the world. Asa consequence of more than a century and a half of 
separation of church and state, religion has grown in the United States 
to a point where it is by far the most important moral and spiritual 
force on the American scene. 

To appreciate this, one needs only to compare the membership in 
churches and synagogues today when some 60 percent of our popula- 
tion are affiliated with religious bodies, with the membership at the 
time the first amendment was written, when it was estimated no more 
than 10 percent of the population was so affiliated. 

Thus, history has justified the great American experiment and has 
proved the proposition on which it is based that complete separation 
of church and state is best for church and best for state, and secures 
freedom for both. 

True, there have been occasional eee from the basic princl- 
ple. Man is imperfect and does not lose his imperfection tea he 
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enters the service of church or state. Yet never in our history has 
there been an invasion of the separation principle comparable to that 
now suggested. Congress and the States have uniformly refrained 
from using tax moneys to aid churches or church schools. For almost 
two centuries this withholding of public funds has been taken for 
eranted. 

~ Tf the lessons of these years are cast aside, the evils originally en- 
visaged by the Founding Fathers would become reality. Once it is 
admitted that public funds may be used for religious schools, there 
wil] inevitably be conflict and rivalry among the sects as to how the 
funds are to be divided. 

Thus, if the current proposal for Federal loans to private schools 
were adopted, the Federal officials charged with making those loans 
would be subject to unceasing pressure from religious groups. Dis- 
appointed applicants would exert every effort to elect or seek the ap- 
pointment of members of their faith on whom they could rely for 
generous treatment. 

This kind of conflict and diversity, in our judgment, would be un- 
healthy. The use of Government funds for religious schools threatens 
in our view the religious freedom, not only of those who are forced 
to give, but also those who receive. While it may appear to be a heavy 
burden on religious groups to finance their schools exclusively out of 
the voluntary contributions of their adherents, acceptance of govern- 
mental support would, in the long run, be even more costly to the cause 
of religious freedom. 

For 2,000 years, Jews have suffered persecution for adherence to 
their faith. It was in the United States, with its constitutional guar- 
antee of separation of church and state, that Jews first achieved a full 
measure of equality and freedom. 

Accepting that guarantee and adhering strictly to it, American 
Jewry has established a system of after-hour and all-day religious 
schools of which it has every reason to be proud. The American 
Jewish Congress believes that it would be a tragic mistake for a prin- 
ciple that has worked so well in practice to be abandoned. 

Vholly aside from the separation principle, the current proposals 
for Federal aid to private and parochial schools are objectionable be- 
cause they would facilitate evasion of the Supreme Court's decisions 
of 1954 and 1955 requiring an end to State-imposed racial segregation 
In public schools. 

It 1s notorious that those decisions are still being resisted, as a mat- 
ter of official policy, in a number of States. One attempted method 
of evasion has been to close the public schools and to resort instead to 
“private schools” in which segregation is maintained. This device has 
largely failed due to the difficulty of obtaining nontax money for such 
schools and the impossibility of concealing indirect tax support. 

If the Federal Government were to start giving subsidies or loans 
to private schools, this scheme could be revived. 

_ Now the specific proposal being actively put before the Congress 
1s not for direct subsidy but for long-term, low-interest loans. 

_The theory is perhaps that loans would not constitute Government 
aid even though direct subsidy undoubtedly would. 

This theory does not bear close examination. Loans would hardlv 
be sought if they were not a form of aid. It is aid that the schools 
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are seeking, aid that they cannot obtain elsewhere, aid that they can 
only get from the tax-supported Federal Treasury. 

A loan program would still be a use of tax money for the benefit of 
religious institutions. It would still involve the Government in reli- 
gious affairs and den gas in governmental affairs. It would still be 
productive of interreligious friction. In short, it would be a breach 
in the wall of separation carrying with it all the evils which that wall 
was designed to prevent. 

Furthermore, it is plain that the low-interest loan program would be 
no more than a first step. The supporters of Government aid to reli- 

ious schools have repeatedly stated their belief that such aid should 

e given on the same basis as aid to public schools. Thus, once low- 
interest loans are approved, demand will be made for no-interest 
loans, then for 100-year loans, and then for outright subsidies. Each 
step will be offered as justification for the next. 

The constitutional requirement of separation of church and state 
was not based on hostility to religion. On the contrary, it grew out 
of long experience which showed that it was the surest guarantee of 
religious liberty. 

- And it is in that spirit that we resist the effort to alter the present 
consideration. I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportu- 
nae that you have given us to express our views to the committee. 

enator Morse. I commend you, Mr. Kampelman, for such an able 
case which you have made in support of your position. I think you 
have presented it in a way which is going to call for very careful 
consideration of every member of this subcommittee. 

I appreciate it the more considering the legal challenge, such as the 
one you presented. I hope that I am a good enough lawyer to ana- 
lyze thoroughly the legal position of the other side, and, if it is right, 
I will join the other side. I know my views today. 

The latest Supreme Court case. while it does not directly bear on 
this matter in relation to this problem, probably is dictum, but I think 
it is interesting that it is a case which I think is the most recent Su- 
preme Court case on the religious issue, made the point that the Fed- 
eral Government need not be hostile to religion in order to maintain 
separation of church and state. 

What we have to do, it seems to me, is analyze this problem, as you 
have outlined here this morning, and as Senator Clark and I have 
outlined it, representing our point of view, to see what restrictions, if 
any are necessary, will have to be imposed in order to guarantee 
absolutely that the doctrine of separation of church and state is not 
violated. 

In regard to your concern that some States might use this private 
school approach as a means of continuing a violation of the Supreme 
Court decisions on segregation, we discussed that, of course, last year. 
I think we had the proper checks in the proposed amendment, but 
I am sure that Senator Clark and I would be of one mind in doing 
everything we could to see to it that if we had this matter before the 
Senate again, the checks would be present to prevent any kind of an 
evasion of the part of any jurisdiction which wanted to continue its 
violation of the Supreme Court decision. 

Senator Clark ? 
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Senator Ciark. Mr. Chairman, I share what you have just said. 
It appears to me that we have before us two of the brightest legal 
minds we are apt to get in the course of these hearings. 

And I would like to take just a minute, if I might, to explore a 
little further with them this constitutional point of view. Particu- 
larly, Mr. Robison, in your comments a few minutes ago to the chair- 
man, you made what seemed to me a pretty big jump from the words 
of the Constitution which are “Congress shall make no laws respect- 
ing an establishment of religion or prohibiting free exercise thereof.” 
You never used those words. What you used was the phrase “religious 
institution” and you seem to assume that a religious institution could 
not be assisted because of the constitutional prohibition against the 
establishment of religion. 

I wonder if you would try to make that bridge for me? 

Mr. Rostson. I do not have to tell you, Senator Clark, that the 
constitutional provisions are couched in broad language which gradu- 
ally received their meaning from interpretations of the courts, 

ow, we conceive the establishment clause as prohibiting govern- 
ment aid to efforts to propagate religion at the very least. That 
seems to be a perfectly clear case. This ga it seems to us 
would also prohibit government aid to schools which are established 
primarily for that very purpose. 

Senator CLtark. You think that the Federal aid to private institu- 
tions will, under the college housing program which enables them to 
bring those schools right within the religious college step, from there 
in the midst of their home, admits religious establishments are un- 
constitutional ? 

Mr. Rostson. Let me say on that that we are also going to develo 
our position on that when the bills covering graduate colleges an 
universities are before this committee, but I feel quite confident that 
we will say at that time that that is unconstitutional. 

Senator Cxiark. Therefore, in your view, the Congress has for a 
good many years now been passing unconstitutional legislation ? 

Mr. Rostson. I believe that that is a relatively new program, 
Senator. 

Senator Cirark. No. I think you will find that the Fulbright college 
meT ne program has been on the books for at least 10 years. 

Mr. Rostson. I am sorry but I am not completely up on the facts 
on that. I will say that that fact alone would not cause us to change 
our position on it. 

I think this is—— 

Senator Ciark. You think 10 years of wrong does not make a right ? 

Mr. Rostson. Yes. That is right. And also it was a relativel 
small program. The issue is now up in a much larger form and 
think it is going to have to be decided one way or the other. 

Senator Crark. I don’t think you are right about that, because 
the program that Senator Morse advocated last year, in terms of 
loans to private schools was in terms of money substantially smaller 
than the college housing program has been for many years. 

Mr. Rosison. But there are many aspects to the program. The 
Programs that are being considered now for aid to colleges and uni- 
Vversities would make the total program quite large. 
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Senator Crirk. But I am asking you and you say, in your opinion, 
the Fulbright college housing program has been and is now uncon- 
stitutional ? 

Mr. Rosrson. Yes. 

Senator CLark. Now, do you also consider the Hill-Burton Hos- 
ital Act unconstitutional insofar as grants are given, as well as 
oans, to Catholic hospitals where the opportunity of propagating 

religion with a sick patient is certainly, at least, as great as it would 
be in connection with education? 

Mr. Rosson. We have thought at the very least there should be 
safeguards in that bill. 

I am sorry, Senator, I don’t like to evade questions, but I really 
would prefer to postpone this discussion until we get to the question 
which is much more closely related than the college and university 
program, which I am sure is going to come up before this committee 
quite soon. Isn’t it? 

Senator CLrark. Who knows? 

Mr. Rostson. The bill has just been introduced in the last day or 
two, and I assume there will be hearings on it. And, as you know, 
this hearing was called on very short notice and we have done our 
best to formulate our position and state it clearly on the subject of 
grade and high schools. 

I am sure that by the time the hearing is held on these other pro- 
Seats will have the answers that we want to give at that point 
all ready. 

Scant: CxiarK. Do you want to add anything, Mr. Kampelman? 

Mr. Kampetman. I would like to add this. I would like to urge 
two points in connection with this. 

Of course, we all recognize that there is frequently a tendency, on 
the part of the Congress to say, “Well, if it is a constitutional point 
let’s look to the Supreme Court and see what the Supreme Court will 
say about it.” And yet we all also recognize that it is the Congress 
who has the responsibility also for interpreting constitutional 
questions. 

Senator CxarKk. I agree with that. My point would be that if 
you, gentlemen, want to convince this subcommittee that the loan pro- 
gram is unconstitutional, then I would set vour first-class minds to 
work on rebutting Senator Morse’s very able presentation to the con- 
trary last year, which I don’t think you have tried to do. 

Mr. KampeumMin. That is right. We have really this morning, 
Senator, not attempted to address ourselves to the legal question that 
you are now raising. 

But the second point I was about to mention is that our view on 
this goes beyond the constitutional question, alone, because we recog- 
nize that. on these constitutional questions there are honest differences 
of opinion as to what is or 1s not the meaning of a phrase or a clause 
in the Constitution. 

Very directly related to this is the question of public policy, of 
what ought to be done, not ignoring, necessarily, chal is legal to be 
done or constitutional to be done. And we can't get away from the 
feeling that in connection with the question of education and partic: 
ularly in connection with the question of the primary and secondary 
school education that, as a matter of public policy, we should not 
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begin now. a program of Federal aid to religious education, which 
is i essence of what would be involved in here. As a matter of 
public policy, we believe this would be divisive in the community 
and quite unhealthy in the community and, perhaps, might well lead 
to other abuses that we choose to avoid. 

And we do not feel that the Congress, the U.S. Congress, ought 
lightly to alter a posture which this society has taken now for so 
many years. And it is for that reason that we particularly urge 
the public policy question as well as the constitutional question be- 
cause On most constitutional issues you might hear two attorneys be- 
fore you and both will very energetically and earnestly and sincerely 
present their own points of view, and yet they will be diametrically 
opposed to each other. 

Senator Crark. Well, I agree with you completely that the two 
issues are quite separate and should be separated ; one, the question of 
the constitutionality and, secondly, the question of the wisdom. 

I also rule with you that there is, perhaps, some doubt but I think 
not much, as to the constitutionality of a loan program. 

I have not seen anything yet that makes me believe that there is 
any real question in the Constitution on it. On the question of policy 
there is a question. 

Mr. Kamprumanx. May I ask the Senator from Pennsylvania if 
he personally has any doubt as to the question of a grant rather 
than a loan / 

Senator CLark. No: I have no question. JI think vou are right 
about that. 

Mr. Kampetman. You would say that a grant is itself uncon- 
stitutional 

Senator CuarK. Yes. 

Mr, KampetMANn. Then you see the point we make is that we con- 
sider in essence a loan to be the equivalent of a grant. Our position 
would be that the loan is equivalent to the grant, because even though 
there may be a technical requirement that the interest rate be 1 per- 
centage point above the treasury cost, it is still a form of aid similar 
to the grant itself. 

And we are afraid, furthermore, that the use of the loan makes it. as 
a practical consideration much easier to take the next step which is 
the grant itself. 

Senator CLaRK. Well, that is where we differ, and I don’t. think 
we want to hold the other witnesses in debating it at greater length, 
but I do think that you two gentlemen have made a very, very real 
contribution to clarifying the issues in this problem, and I want to 
commend you. 

Mr. Rosison. Thank you. 

Mr. KampetmMan. Thank you. 

Senator Ciark (presiding pro tempore). Thank vou very much. 

Our last witness this morning is Dr. C. Emanuel Carlson, executive 
director of the Baptist Joint Committee on Public Affairs. 
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STATEMENT OF C. E. CARLSON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, BAPTIST 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Senator CuarKk. Dr. Carlson ? 

Thank you, Doctor; we are happy to have you here. I see that 
you have a fairly long prepared statement. I would ask that it be 
put into the record at this point, and let you proceed in your own 


way. 
O Dr. C. E. Carlson’s prepared statement follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF C. EMANUEL CARLSON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, BAPTIst 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


My name is C. Emanuel Carlson. I am the executive director of the Baptist 
Joint Committee on Public Affairs, with offices here in Washington. This office 
is maintained by six Baptist fellowships in the United States, having 19 million 
members, plus our share of the children of the Nation. 

The office is primarily an observation post designed to help keep our people 
informed about trends and developments, most particularly in the field of church- 
state relations. We operate a news service, with releases going by teletype, by 
news release copy, and through a monthly newsletter to the leadership and the 
communications channels of our movement. We also conduct annual confer- 
ences on specific church-state problems or some area of discussion, to which the 
key people in the particular field are invited. This means that our office has 
very wide contacts with the patterns of Baptist thought, and some measure of 
depth in the field of church-state relations. 

A movement that makes no attempt to maintain a structural unity or an 
intellectual uniformity must be reconciled to a large measure of diversity and 
even an occasional contradiction. Baptist history and Baptist policy are both so 
well known that I need not explain that it is not possible for one person to report 
the thinking of 19 million fellow church members distributed in about 70,000 
local churches. The amazing thing to those of us who work on these problems is 
the very large measure of consensus which prevails among us on the current 
meaning of the principles of religious liberty. 

We would not pretend any particular competence on the subject of the financ- 
ing of public education. The adequacy of real estate taxes, of other State 
sources of revenue, and of the Federal role in these financial programs are not 
the special areas of our concern. On these topics our people probably distribute 
themselves in much the same patterns that the rest of the population do in & 
particular area. However, among Baptists of various fellowships and various 
areas there is a high concern for an adequate program of public instruction. 

This does not mean that we are the less interested in the spiritual alertness 
‘and commitment of people. On the contrary, we are so concerned about this 
dimension of life that we find ourselves obligated to protect its voluntary quality 
and its genuine character. We are firmly convinced that legally coerced re- 
ligious worship, religious instruction, or religious support are deleterious to the 
true spiritual stamina of a people. 

The most recent expression of these convictions in favor of public instruction 
takes the form of a “commendation and approval” of a statement adopted by 
the general board of the National Council of Churches, bearing the title, “Public 
Funds for Public Schools.” That the convictions of this statement are shared 
by the Baptist Joint Committee on Public Affairs was recorded by specific 
action of the committee on March 7, 1961. Accordingly I attach a copy of that 


paper to this statement. 
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The church-state topics which are currently most debated in the field of 
education were carefully studied in a meeting of the Baptist Joint Committee, 
March 6-7, resulting in the adoption of a position paper as follows: 


“BaApTisT JOINT COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
“WASHINGTON 9, D.C. 


“C. Emanuel Carlson, Executive Director 


“POSITION PAPER ON FRINGE BENEFITS IN AID TO EDUCATION 


“(Approved by the Baptist Joint Committee on Public Affairs March 7, 1961) 


“The Baptist Joint Committee on Public Affairs has been pleased by observ- 
ing a rising public discussion on the proper separation of church and state. 
Since these issues are inextricably interwoven with the continuation of free 
dom in America and with its extension in the world at large, the joint committee 
urges Baptists of all fellowships to give themselves to studies and discussions, 
and to a careful stewardship of their civic influence. 

“The attention given to the several issues by the presidential candidates was 
a significant contribution to this public discussion, enabling the American voters 
to have a share in the formulation of Federal administrative policy on the sub- 
ject of church-state relations. In the light of the political experiences of 1960 it 
now seems desirable that this discussion shall also include all legislators, and 
State and local administrators. 

“The support for the constitutional principles of American government at the 
point of church-state relations, which President Kennedy has frequently ex- 
pressed, are worthy of special commendation. Furthermore, his efforts to prac- 
tice these principles in a legislative program are worthy of recognition. We 
believe that the President speaks on this point for the great majority of the 
American people. 

“We especially commend President Kennedy for his frequently expressed 
support of the constitutional principles of American government at the point of 
church-state relations. We are confident that Baptists in the United States 
are overwhelmingly in agreement with the views of the President to the effect 
that aid to sectarian institutions is clearly unconstitutional. Baptists regard 
such aid as also unwise, undesirable, and unfavorable to our best national in- 
terests. Such aid would be a disservice to freedom and justice. It would start 
us on the road back into the tragic entanglement of church and state that has 
produced so much anguish and confusion in the course of human history. With 
profound gratitude we see in President Kennedy clear evidence of recognition 
of the basic importance of the principle of separation of church and state. 

“As Baptists, however, our thinking must penetrate beyond the constitutional 
principle to the basic principles and values which underlie the Constitution. 
All instruments of government are living and changing instruments, constantly 
being made applicable to current issues, and constantly being challeged by other 
values and other philosophies. A thoughtful appraisal, we believe, will bring 
our people to a clear awareness of the importance of separation of church and 
state for the best interests of freedom, and of justice, as well as for the further- 
ance of true religion and true education. Accordingly, we urge careful Study 
of the following considerations and lines of thought. 


“7. EDUCATION FOR A FREE PEOPLE IS NOT A ‘WELFARE PROGRAM’ 


“The rise of democracy in the United States, including the idea of popular 
Sovereignty based on popular suffrage, required also popular education. The 
rights of the people to be literate, to have free access to information, and to 
develop civic competence in a free community that is rich with facilities for 
personal development, gave rise to the public school system. The public schools 
were never designed to monopolize the child’s learning opportunities. Neither 
were they designed as pauper relief, nor as ‘child welfare aid.’ The original 
vision of an informed people who can think for themselves is still a valid basis 
of democracy and freedom. 

“The present-day proposals to change our educational viewpoints and to treat 
educational funds as aids to a person are to be regretted and to be analyzed in 
terms of the far-reaching dangers to free community life. The right of Federal 
and State Governmeuts to provide for special categories of needy people by 
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grants to individuals or to families is an inappropriate basis for the provision 
of educational funds. The extension of the philosophy of the welfare state so 
as to provide an educational dole would lead to a wide variety of unfortunate 
results. 

“Under such a program the educational fragmentation of the Nation would 
be unavoidable. Religious, political, economic, and fraternal groups in large 
numbers would normally wish to advance their particular viewpoints through 
instructional programs. These could be organized as schools supported at least 
in part by ‘child welfare’ funds contributed from the public treasury. This 
would be intolerable educational chaos developed in the face of enormous 
educational advances by means of new public systems of instruction in other 
parts of the world. The American national interests would demand close regu- 
lation of all educational institutions with all the unfortunate compromises of 
freedom which occur whenever a government directs the thought and life of a 
church or church institution. 

“We hope that the application of the welfare concept of ‘aid to the person’ 
would be judged as unconstitutional by the administration, by the lawmakers, 
and by the courts, as a device for distributing public educational funds. The 
fact that some special educational compensation was distributed to the returning 
GI's at the close of the war is in no wise a constitutional precedent for current 
legislative suggestions. On the contrary, the current suggestions are trans- 
parent devices for trying to avoid the clear constitutional principles at Federal 
and State levels. 

“In order to avoid confusion of the constitutional principles, we recommend 
that wherever child welfare benefits of any kind are provided from public funds 
for private or parochial students, e.g., (a) school lunches, (b) bus transportation, 
(c) health or dental services, these programs be administered in their proper 
departments, e.g., (a) welfare agency, (b) public transportation, (c) public 
health, and accordingly excluded from educational programs and budgets. 


“II, A CLEAR DISTINCTION MUST BE MADE BETWEEN BONA FIDE LOANS AND VARIOUS 
FORMS OF SUB ROSA AID 


“When FHA legislators decided that the Nation’s housing needs included hous- 
ing for the returning GI students and for the teachers who would instruct them, 
they inadvertently started a long series of developments. The latest chapter 
in this development is the decision of the Roman Catholic prelates to ask their 
people to oppose any program of Federal aid to education unless it also provides 
some assistance to the schools run by the bishops. 

“The time has come for Congress to settle this question of loans on the basis 
of the desirable extent of the Government’s participation in the banking business. 
To insert a loan provision into an education aid bill is to confuse two separate 
but important public issues. If the Government involvement in our economy 
includes the handling of long-term loans by Federal agencies then this policy 
should be legislated with precision. The legislation should avoid discrimination, 
permitting all categories of institutions to be eligible. If it includes credit to 
religious institutions it should stipulate interest rates which protect the taxpayer 
from a coerced religious participation, and it should include appropriate guar- 
antees against forgiveness and power manipulations in church-state relations. 

“Such credit legislation does not belong in a Federal-aid-to-education bill. 
and was properly ruled out of order when offered as an amendment during the 
sessions of the 86th Congress. 

“That the bishops of the Roman Catholic church failed to see this distinction 
led them to the strange inconsistency in their recent statement. Having stated 
their viewpoint regarding aid to the person for Roman Catholic parochial stu- 
dents, they used this premise as grounds for asking institutional loans. This 
self-contradiction indicates that they are really aiming not at bona fide loans but 
at credit relations which involve immediate or future aid. Apparently the 
insights of many Roman Catholic laymen, for whom Senator Kennedy spoke in 
the election campaign and continues to speak for now as President of the United 
States, are clearer on these constitutional points than are those of the clergy 
who run the schools. 

“Should the Federal Government set up an aid program, which, even under the 
guise of loans, tries to build up the private and parochial schools with taxpuyers’ 
funds, it thereby becomes party to the parochial system in competition with 
the public educational programs of the several States. A Federal-parochial 
system of schools will not help the total cause of education, but it does rep- 
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resent an obvious violation of separation of church and state. Furthermore, 
additional fragmentation is bound to come until we have what could be listed 
as Federal-Baptist schools, Federal-Methodist schools, Federal-Roman Catholic 
schools, Federal-labor schools, Federal-Jewish schools, Federal-white supremacy 
schools, and many more. 


‘TTI. CHURCHES AND CHURCH OPERATED INSTITUTIONS CAN BE FREE ONLY IF THEY 
CARRY FORWARD THEIR PROGRAMS ON THE BASIS OF THEIR OWN CONCERN 


“Historically, a spiritual powerlessness hag come upon churches when they 
have become tools for the use of public policy or government. The repetition 
of such errors must be the more carefully guarded at those times when the 
churches seem most important to public interests. It is at such times that the 
temptation arises to undergird the churches with well intentioned motivations 
which are extraneous to the churches themselves, and which actually weaken the 
churches. 

“One of the more popular suggestions for increasing attendance at parochial 
schools and the payment of tuition to them is to offer additional tax deductions 
or credits for parents making such payments. Apart from the Government's 
role in undertaking such encouragement, two major problems arise. 

“Presently the Internal Revenue Service views tuition payments as payments 
for services rendered. They are not contributions to the schools. If the clear 
distinction between ‘purchase of services’ and ‘contributions’ is blurred by 
enactment of provisions as now proposed, the new tax reducing device should 
also apply to other types of service which are purchased. Surely all health 
expenses, many if not all of the person’s recreational expenses, as well as efforts 
at betterment, would be eligible for consideration. If recognition were given 
only to those services that have strong lobbying power this would be clear dis- 
crimination. That a new line could be drawn which is better than the one 
presently applied by the Internal Revenue Code is hard to see. The total effect 
on the U.S. Treasury is also hard to estimate. 

“After a full discussion of the church-state issues included in these proposals 
the Baptist Religious Liberty Conference of 1960 said: 

“It is our strong feeling that the Government is not concerned with the moti- 
vation or quality of the individual's stewardship. The Church of Christ has the 
responsibility of trying to develop this quality of an individual’s stewardship, 
But we do deplore the tendency in some quarters to use the deduction idea in 
order to collect funds for church purposes. We believe this is a part of the 
secularization process going on in America today.’ 

“Furthermore, the conference concluded that ‘* * * we believe that no tax 
deduction should be granted for tuition for education, and that no Government 
grants should be made to privately owned, operated, or sponsored schools. Fur- 
ther, we believe that religious training or private education is a personal re- 
sponsibility and prerogative.’ ”’ 


PRONOUNCEMENT ON PusLic Ftnns FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS; RY THE GENERAL Boarp 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


The churches comprising the National Council of Churches hold in common 
With many other American organizations, religious and secular, certain con- 
Victions and concerns about the role of public education in a free society. 

All citizens share responsibility for the general education of all children in our 
society. The public school, supported by the taxes of all citizens, is the main 
and indispensable agency for this purpose. Nonpublic schools, however valuable 
to their patrons and to society, cannot fulfill the responsibility of the whole 
society for educating all children. 

As a nation, it is our duty to encourage the full development of the talents and 
abilities of all of our citizens. The provision of general education for all re- 
quires the mobilization of the best resources of our society to support the public 
School system, which in many areas is already inadequate to cope with the rate of 
our population growth and the rapid increase of Knowledge. 

New public school buildings must be planned and built. More teachers must 
be recruited and trained. Better methods of education must be perfected and 
applied. This is a mammoth and long-term effort. Where there is inability or 
wiwillingness in any community to provide adequate educational opportunities 
for all children, such failure must be remedied by society as a whole. 
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Sharing these concerns with a wide range of our fellow citizens, the member, 
of the churches which comprise the National Council of Churches have, in ad- 
dition, convictions which rise more directly out of their faith in Jesus Christ. 
That the Kingdom of Christ transcends all nations, that no government of men 
is independent of God, that the survival of our society depends ultimately upon 
the Providence of God, that no man should be prevented from responding in 
faith and obedience to God as He is revealed in Jesus Christ: These are some 
of the specifically Christian convictions that bear upon our attitude toward 
questions of educational policy in the United States. 

Thus, while supporting as Americans the public system of elementary and 
secondary schools with a host of our fellow citizens, as Christians we stand for 
the right of all parents, all citizens, and all churches to establish and maintain 
nonpublic schools whose ethos and curriculum differ from that of the community 
as a whole. (The Constitution of the United States as presently interpreted 
guarantees this right.) 

In principle, Protestant and Orthodox churches claim the right for themselves 
to establish and maintain schools in any community where the ethos of the 
public school system is or becomes basically inimical to the Christian education 
of our children. But we believe that to encourage such a general development 
would be tragic in its results to the American people. 

The elementary and secondary schools of general education related to or op- 
erated by constituent communions of the National Council of Churches of Christ 
fin the U.S.A. value their freedom and independence to witness to the Lord of 
the Church, and to nurture their pupils in the Christian faith. We do not, how- 
ever, ask for public funds for elementary or secondary education under church 
control. If private schools were to be supported in the United States by tax 
funds, the practical effect would be that the American people would lose their 
actual control of the use of the taxes paid by all the people for purposes com- 
mon to the whole society. We therefore do not consider it just or lawful that 
public funds should be assigned to support the elementary or secondary schools 
of any Church. The assignment of such funds could easily lead additional re 
ligious or other groups to undertake full scale parochial or private education 
with reliance on public tax support. This further fragmentation of general 
education in the United States would destroy the public school system or at least 
weaken it so gravely that it could not possibly adequately meet the educational 
needs of all the children of our growing society. 

We reaffirm our support of the public school system as an indispensable means 
of providing educational opportunity for all children; we urge provision of in- 
creased resources for the operation and improvement of the public schools; we 
declare our wholehearted support of the principle of public control of public 
funds. 

Therefore : 

1. We favor the provision of Federal funds for tax-supported elementary and 
secondary public schools under the following conditions: (a) that the funds be 
administered by the States with provision for report by them to the U.S. Com- 
missioner on the use of the funds; (b) that there be no discrimination among 
children on the basis of race, religion, class, or national origin; (c) that there be 
adequate safeguards against Federal control of educational policy. 

2. We oppose grants from Federal, State, or local tax funds for nonpublic ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 

3. We oppose the payment from public funds for tuition or scholarships for 
children to attend private or church-related elementary or secondary schools, 
or grants to their parents for that purpose. 

4. We are opposed to tax credits, tax forgiveness, and exemption from school 
taxes or other taxes for parents whose children attend nonpublic elementary 
or secondary schools. 

5. We favor the supplying of dental or medical services, lunches, and other 
distinctly welfare services to all children, whatever school they may be attend- 
ing, provided such services are identifiable by recipients as public services, and 
the expenditures are administered by public authorities responsible to the elec 
torate. We are concerned to promote and safeguard the principles already e* 
pressed, and to avoid the infringement of religious liberty which arises when 
taxes paid under compulsion by all the people are used to aid nonpublic schools. 


Senator CuarK. You may proceed, Dr. Carlson. ; 
Dr. Cartson. Thank you, Senator. That isahelp. I was hoping 
you would say that. I find it congenial to come to testify at this point, 
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following the representatives that we have just heard, because I find 
that I have so much common ground with them. 

Perhaps I should explain that I come to reflect the thinking of 
a constituency. The Baptist Joint Committee on Public Affairs is 
the Washington office that serves as liaison between 6 Baptist con- 
ventions, with a membership of 19 million, and the problems that 
have been under discussion just now are very central to our concern 
and our interest. 

So I come to reflect the results of much discussion in conference, 
much editorial material, and, in a sense, long heritage. 

In a movement like ours that makes no attempt at structural unity 
or intellectual uniformity, we naturally have a good deal of diversity, 
but the amazing thing to those of us who work with these problems 
is that here we have very little difference, and that is rather coin- 
cidental. So I have a considerable measure of confidence in trying 
to reflect the viewpoints of our movement. 

Let me say also that while we might, in various resolutions, have 
said some things from different areas with reference to the manner 
in which public education should be financed, this is not the purpose 
of my appearing here. I want to continue this conversation on 
church-state relations. 

However, I want the subcommittee to be aware of the very deep con- 
cern in all our Baptist fellowships in behalf of an adequate program 
of public instruction. I shall not take your time to explain how this 
concern, which runs throughout our tradition, ties in with our theol- 
ogy and our religious thinking, but it is part and parcel of our think- 
ing that people must have free access to knowledge. 

he community must be as rich as possible with opportunities and 
materials for the growth of the human personality to its fullest 
possible potential. 

Now, when we take our emphasis in favor of public education and, 
by the way, I have chosen to include with my statement a statement 
recently adopted by the general board of the National Council of 
Churches, which was formally approved by our joint committee just 
the other day, and in taking this position we want to be clear that 
we are not secularist. 

So often that mischievous word is used to condemn positions like 
ours when actually that is the furtherest thing from our interest and 
our aspiration. We are so interested in the spiritual alertness and 
commitment of our people that we are concerned that it be main- 
tained on a voluntary and a genuine quality. 

It is this concern that brings us to the problem of religious liberty. 
_ We are firmly convinced that legally coerced religious worship or 
TN or support is deleterious to the true spiritual stamina of 
he people. 

soalor Cuark. Let me interrupt you just a moment before you get 
on to that very interesting point, in which I am most interested. But 
as I understand it, your groups in general endorsed the pronounce- 
ment on public funds for public schools which you have attached to 
your statement and which was issued by the general board of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 

Ts that correct? 
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Dr. Carson. Our joint committee said that this is a good state- 
ment on the general emphasis that we like to make on public educa- 
tion. 

Senator Ciark. And therefore, I quote, that you— 
favor the provision of Federal funds for tax-supported elementary and secondary 
public schools under the following conditions: 

(a) that the funds be administered by the States with provision for re- 
port by them to the U.S. Commissioner on the use of the funds ; 

(v¥) that there be no discrimination among children on the basis of race, 
religion, class, or national origin : 

(c) that there be adequate safeguards against Federal control of educa- 
tional policy. 

The present bill on which we are holding hearings takes care of all 
of those conditions; does it not? 

And therefore, your group supports the present legislation which is 
under consideration ? 

Dr. Cartson. Senator, I am happy to say that we feel the bill is 
very clean on these matters. 

enator CLarK. Thank you very much. 

Now, go ahead on the other matter. 

Dr. Carison. The most. recent attempt on our part to analyze some 
of these involvements that develop took place at our last meeting of 
the joint committee, and out of that meeting there was the adoption 
of a position paper which is included in the material here, adopted 
March 7 and it contains 1 commendation of the very forthright posi- 
tions that the administration has taken in regard to church-state 
matters. 

I shall not take your time to read that, but it is there and I think 
it substantiates what we have just said. However, the support of the 
constitutional principles of American government at the point of 
church-state relations, as President Kennedy has said frequently, we 
fee] are worthy of our very special commendation. His efforts to 
practice these principles in legislative programing are also worthy of 
recognition. 

And we feel that. he speaks on this point for the great majority of 
the American people. There are two or three points that I should like 
to make with reference to the maintenance of the bill. 

One is a concern on our part. that. the education of a free people 
really ought not to be viewed in terms of the philosophy of a welfare 
program. We like to think of the public schools, the public educa- 
tional program, as being part of the facilities of the community for 
the growth of the people. Just as we have public rules for everyone 
available and free, so we like to think that there are educational 
institutions, public schools, and libraries, and the like, to which any- 
one can go and find his materials and find access to what he needs to 
think and act effectively as a citizen. 

The rise of democracy in the United States, as we see it, included 
the idea of popular sovereignty based on popular suffrage, and this 
requires, in our estimation, popular education. 

The rights of the people to be literate, to have free access to in- 
formation to develop civic competence in a free community that 15 
rich with these facilities for nersonal develonment, these are the 
things that give rise to the public school system as we see it. 
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Senator Crarg. Dr. Carlson, I am interested in your semantics. 
My guess is that we agree on principle, but we get at it in a different 


way. 

You attacked the thinking of applying welfare terms or such a 
phrase, an educational dole to the public school system, and I do think 
the only difference between us is one of semantics, but actually, free 
compulsory education is a dole, is it not? It takes over the burden of 
the parents, the requirement of paying out of our own income for 
the education of children, assumes that obligation on behalf of the 
State, and it is, in essence, at least, in accordance with some semantics, 
a welfare mission. 

Dr. Cartson. Well, I recognize that there is this problem in the use 
of the term “welfare.” 

The term in the Constitution is undoubtedly a broader term than 
TI am using now in this welfare conference, but what I am saying is 
that we would regret if the time should come when there is a handing 
out, personal operation, that takes the place of a rich community 
experience. 

Senator CLark. You are not by that statement condemning scholar- 
ships, are you ? 

Dr. Cartson. No. Particularly a scholarship would fit better in 
my thinking in the higher educational level than it would at the 
elementary or secondary level. 

Senator Crark. Because you don’t need it at that level if you get 
the education free. 

Dr. Cartson. That is right. And the diversity of the higher level 
is So much greater that there is need for the kind of handling of the 
problem there. 

Senator Crark. Well, really. it is kind of an accident of history, 
isn't it, that we cut off free and compulsory education at the 12th 
grace ? 

You might just as well have cut it back to the seventh grade or 
pushed it back to 4 years of college. 

So there is at least one school of thought which I tend to agree with 
that these are just matters of degree and not. questions of principle. 

Dr. Cartson. Well, to me they are basically relationships to the 
economy and the society. the culture in which they exist. An eighth 
grade education may have been quite satisfactory in rural America. 

I am sure in modern times, and this technological age, we might 
well want to push it through junior college. 

Senator Ciark. Weare in accord. 

Dr. Cartson. Thank you, Senator. 

The second point I should like to emphasize is that we feel that a 
clear distinction must be made in the area which you have just recently 
discussed, between bona fide loans. as we use that word in the English 
language, and various forms of aid that might be called loans. 

Now, we feel that this is a problem that can be untangled and we 
have not attempted to determine or have a voice in it, in the extent 
to which Government participates in the credit operations of the 
ation. 

If long-term credit operations are necessary, some segments of 
American life or some individuals may object. but our movement, as 
Such, does not snag. However, when the FHA legislators decided 
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that the Nation’s housing needs included housing for the returning 
GI students and for the teachers, we seemed to have started out on a 
course that promised to lead a long way in the direction of aids. 

The latest chapter in this is being written here today, I believe. We 
feel that the time has come for Congress to settle this question of loans 
on the basis of the desirable extent of the Government’s participation 
in the banking business. To insert a loan provision into an education- 
aid bill is to confuse two separate but important public issues. 

If the Government involvement in our economy includes the han- 
dling of long-term loans by Federal agencies, then its policy should 
be legislated with precision as a particular item. Legislation should 
ave SE permitting all categories of institutions to be 
eligible. 

An aid bill is likely to provide for some particular segment that 
meets a set of criteria on an aid nature, ae those selective factors 
would shift the loan into the area of loan rather than credit. 

If such legislation includes credit to religious institutions, it should 
stipulate interest rates which protect the taxpayer from coerced 
religious participation, a point which has been ably discussed here 
this morning. 

And it should include guarantees against future forgiveness fea- 
tures. 

Senator CLarx. Let me interrupt you for just a minute, Dr. Carlson, 
to ask you whether, under the college housing program, you know 
if any educational institutions, supported by your church or branches 
thereof, have taken advantage of that program ? 

Dr. Caruson. Yes; we have. It came as an issue as we just started 
after the war, when there was a great dearth of housing, and this 
was viewed among a number of our schools as being a business opera- 
tion on the campus for which Government credit was a legitimate 
thing, and so dormitories were built on self-amortizing bases, and this 
kind of operation. 

The assurance at that time was that the interest rate was adequate 
to cover the cost of the loan, and there was no imposition on the 
American taxpayer and some of our schools went into it. 

As the program has unfolded, however, there have been occasions 
to consider whether or not we are on the right course in even this 
matter. And there will be at the present time considerable differences 
of opinion among us as to whether we should go further along this 
way or whether we ought to back up. It came on us at the point of 
expediency, at the close of the war, and there was very little de- 
liberation on the basic principles of oopuune policy. 

Senator Cuark. How about the Hill-Burton bill? Do you have 
Baptist hospitals? 

Dr. Caritson. We have a good many Baptist hospitals, but at that 

oint our institutions have held off. They felt that this was entering 
into the ministry of the church. 

And I do not personally know of any Baptist hospitals that belong 
to or are operated by a Baptist convention that have accepted Hill- 
Burton funds. However, there are some hospitals called Baptist hos- 
pitals that have been set up under self-perpetuating independent 
boards that have accepted such funds. 
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And so here, again, we have been caught in a rapidly unfolding 
program of expediency, and our lines may not be as completely clear 
as we would like them to be. 

Senator CiarK. Do you agree that both of these areas are dealing in 
a gray zone so that it is very difficult to be accurate about it? 

r. Cartson. That is right. But in this gray, our concern has 
been to sort out the values and to make our way in the terms of the 
long-range policy, in terms of the objectives that are sound and valid, 
for the welfare of religious education and health and welfare of all 
concerned, including the American community as a whole. 

I think probably, Senator, we have said enough there, since you have 
the statement. I would like, however, to add a thought with the 
emphasis on expediency that has prevailed in the last 10 years or so, 
that there has arisen among Baptists also question. 

Perhaps we ought to press into the field of education, and we have 
a small minority of disgruntled parents whose children perhaps didn’t 
do so well, and I talked to one yesterday, and the question was, “Are 
you sure the public schools are all wrong, or perhaps communistic?” 

My guess is that his children have had a little difficulty somewhere, 
but if this business of using Federal funds to aid church schools de- 
velops, we are going to be hard pressed by some people who tend to- 
a expedient answers to develop a Baptist system of education, as 
well. 

Senator CrarK. It might be difficult for you to get in under the 
tent if the provisions which were in the Morse amendment last year 
were to be in any bill or amendment drafted this year, because it 
would not take care of newly organized school systems. 

Dr. Carson. Well, I recognize that there was a written-in defense 
there which, of course, wouldn’t make the legislation any more 
acceptable. 

Senator CiarK. I understand that. 

: Dr. Caruson. Because it had some earmarks to it that we would not 
avor. 

But we do not look with hopefulness on the day when a Federal 
parochial system of schools might include a set of Federal Baptist 
schools and a set of Federal Methodist schools and a set. of Federal 
Roman Catholic schools, and Federal labor schools and Federal Jew- 
ish schools and, as has been pointed out, some Federal white supremist 
schools might develop in the program. 

That kind of fragmentation of the American educational program 
Would seem to us to be a regrettable development. We are not at- 
tempting to evaluate constitutional issues here, but we are looking at 
the long-range policy wisdom as we would like to exercise our in- 

uence for good. 

_ Senator, f think that is the burden of it. There are other sugges- 
tions which I have included in the paper—a statement on the use of the 
tax deduction feature for the encouragement of support of religious 
Programs, which produces another kind of gray and difficult area 
that-will call for careful study. 

But I think that is not an allied issue in this bill, and we would save 
that for conversation when it is needed. 

Senator Cuarx. Thank you very much, Dr. Carlson. 
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I read your statement which I think makes a very real contribu. 
tion to the work of this committee and we are grateful to have had 
you here today. 

Dr. Cartson. Thank you. 

Senator Ciark. Yes. 

The subcommittee will stand in recess until 2 o’clock this afternoon, 

(Whereupon, at 1 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene at 
2 p.m., the same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


{Present at the afternoon session: Senators Morse (presiding). 
Clark, Randolph, and Case of New Jersey.) 

Senator Morss. The hearing will come to order. 

I want to say to Dr. Carlson, the executive director of the Baptist 
Joint Committee on Public Affairs, that I am very sorry I was not 
here to hear his testimony. I didn’t anticipate his testifying this 
morning. I thought we would probably stop with the last witness 
on the agenda. I can’t say that I have read your testimony thorough- 
ly since, but I have seen it, and I want to thank you for giving the 
subcommittee the benefit of the point of view presented in the state- 
ment. I, also, shall read with interest the colloquy which I under- 
stand took place between you and Senator Clark. 

The same ruling that I have previously made in the record apply- 
ing to all witnesses, including yourself, is that we reserve the right 
to submit to you a memorandum containing some questions which we 
may find, as the result of our executive discussions, that we would like 
to have the benefit of your opinion on. We also reserve to you the 
right—and this goes for all the other witnesses who have testified and 
may testify—or rather the privilege, of filing a supplemental state- 
ment before I close the official record of these hearings. 

I want to make that ruling poe clear. After we finish the 
hearings, the formal hearings—I hope it will be Monday or Tuesday. 
or certainly by Wednesday; our goal is Monday but I doubt very 
much if we can finish by Monday, but I would like to finish at least 
by next Wednesday—I shall keep the record of the hearings open 
until Monday noon of the following week. During that time period 
I instruct the staff to receive for the record. from any of the witnesses 
who have testified in the hearing or who filed statements in the hear- 
ing, any supplemental statement that they may wish to file. 

at I have in mind is to assist those witnesses who may wish to 
supplement their statements by way of rebuttal statements based upon 
testimony received from others in the hearings. All I seek to do 1s 
get the full record of all points of view. I think this is the best way 
to guarantee it. 

So let the record show that the hearing record will stay open for 
what amounts to 3 or 4 days thereafter. We will make it definite and 
certain at the end of the hearing, for the filing of supplemental state- 
ments. 

Our first witness this afternoon will be Mr. C. Stanley Lowell, as- 
sociate director of Protestants and Other Americans United for Sepa- 
ration of Church and State. 

Mr. Lowell, we are pleased to have you with us. I noticed you in 
the hearing room. You are aware of the procedures we are following. 
‘You, too, may proceed in your own way. 
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STATEMENT OF C. STANLEY LOWELL, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR OF 
PROTESTANTS AND OTHER AMERICANS UNITED FOR SEPARA- 
TION OF CHURCH AND STATE 


Mr. Loweui. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is C. Stanley Lowell. I am a Methodist minister, the 
associate director of Protestants and Other Americans United for 
Separation of Church and State. Represented on our governing 
board are high ranking churchmen of the major Protestant denomi- 
nations and also men who have served as leaders of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches, the Southern Baptist Convention, the National As- 
sociation of Evangelicals, and educational and fraternal groups. Our 
regular membership is now about 150,000, and growing steadily. We 
supply church-state information to the leaders and publications of 
most Protestant, Jewish, and Orthodox groups. 

I should like to have your permission, Mr. Chairman, to submit in 
addition to the rather brief oral testimony which I shall present what 
I have called here a supplementary statement for the committee, and 


for the record if I may. 
Senator Morsse. The supplemental statement will be received and 


printed in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT OF C. STANLEY LOWELL 
I FREEDOM OF CHOICE 


It is often argued by protagonists of Federal aid to church schools that if aid 
is not given parents “freedom of choice” in education is destroyed. Does the 
parochial school system rise from the free choices of parents? We contend that 
its basis is, rather, in a denominational rule, Canon Law 1374, of the Roman 
(Catholic Church, which requires Catholic parents to keep their children out of 
public schools unless the bishop is willing to make an exception, and to send 
them to Catholic schools. 

“Catholic children may not attend non-Catholic, neutral, or mixed schools, 
that is, those which are open also to non-Catholics, and it pertains exclusively 
to the Ordinary of the place to decide, in accordance with instructions of the 
Holy See, under which circumstances and with what precautions against the 
danger of perversion, attendance at such schools may be tolerated.” (Canon 
1374 of Roman Catholic Canon Law, with comment from Bouscaren and Ellis’ 
Canon Law, p. 704.) 

This decision made in Rome by the head of the Roman Catholic Church and 
written into official canon law was formally accepted by American hierarchy of 
this church at the Baltimore Plenary Council of Bishops, 1884. This body 
ordered every parish priest to establish a school in conjunction with his parish. 

The Roman Catholic people have never had any part in this decision what- 
ever. The decision to establish these schools and send their children to them 
was simply a fiat of their ecclesiastical leaders which they are forced to obey 
Whether they like it or not. There are, of course, no civil penalties but there 
are far more serious and formidable penalties by which any defection at this 
point can be curbed. 

The denominational law which requires attendance of Catholic children at 
Catholic schools has been made solemnly binding on all members and has been 
reinforced with the direct threat of excommunication by an instruction of the 
Holy Office, November 24, 1875: 

“Parents who neglect to give this necessary Christian training and education 
to their children, or who permit them to attend schools where spiritual ruin is 
Inevitable, or finally who, although there is a suitable Catholic school properly 
equipped and ready in the locality, or although they have means of sending their 
children elsewhere to receive a Catholic education, nevertheless without suffi- 
Clent reason and without the necessary safeguards to make the proximate danger 
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remote send them to the public schools—such parents, if they are contumacious, 
obviously according to Catholic moral doctrine cannot be absolved in the sacra- 
ment of penance.” (Instruction of the Holy Office, Nov. 24, 1875, concerning 
Catholic parents who refuse to send their children to Catholic schools, as quoted 
in Canon Law, p. 706.) 

This is not ancient history by any means. All Catholic dioceses have their 
own rule implementing Canon 1374. The enforcibility of the rule is well under. 
stood by the laity of the church. In the Roman Catholic publication The Sign 
for September 1960, the question is raised : 

“Are Catholic parents bound under pain of mortal sin to send their children 
to be educated in a Catholic school, where there is room in the school for them? 
If so, does this apply to children of mixed marriages?” 

The Catholic authority answers: 

“Catholic parents and guardians have a grave obligation in conscience to 
send their children to Catholic schools, where they are available and there is 
room for them. It belongs to the bishop of the diocese, alone, to determine 
when departure from this law may be permitted and with what provisions the 
absence of religious instruction must be supplied, in accordance with the instruc- 
tions of the Holy See (Canons 1372, 1874). This law also includes children born 
of mixed marriages * * *.” 

There are on record instances where disobedience to Canon Law 1374 has 
brought the severest penalty of the church—that of excommunication. This en- 
tails not only the cutting off of the victim from participating in rites of his 
church and the forfeiting of his hope of heaven, but also involves complete social 
ostracism at the hands of his coreligionists. 

In 1951, for example, Mr. Henry Gau, a citizen of Roman Catholic faith, was 
excommunicated by his church for his advocacy of the building of a public 
school to serve all the children of Pierz, Minn., whereas local priests had in- 
structed the faithful to favor construction of a parochial school to serve only 
Catholic children. 

To state therefore that these schools represent the free choice of parents 
and/or their children seems to us not a factual statement. Parents do not own 
the buildings. They do not engage the teachers. They do not decide whether 
they want to send their children to them or not. 

The Catholic school system represents a choice not by parents but by clerics. 
It is this choice which the Federal Government is now importuned to subsidize. 


If. TAXES FOR RELIGIOUS TEACHING 


The argument that schools with “God” in them should not be discriminated 
against in Federal aid programs is superficially clever but lacking in substance 
when used to justify aid to Catholic schools. There is much sound moral and 
ethical teaching in Catholic schools just as there is in public schools. But 
much that is included in the sectarian teaching program of Catholic schools 
would be objectionable to Protestants and Jews as well as to those of no formal 
faith. Below are a few paragraphs from a book on religion widely used as a 
text on this subject in Catholic schools. The book is entitled “Living Our Faith.” 
It is by Father Anthony J. Flynn, Sister Vincent Loretto and Mother Mary 
Simeon. It is published by W. H. Sadlier under the imprimatur of Cardinal 
Spellman. I read at page 112: 


"Subject 24. False worship. 


“Catholic worship: Christ is God and the founder of the Catholie Church. 
These truths are the very cornerstone of our faith. Christ left to His Church 
not only the body of revealed truth but the authority to make laws for the 
worship of God. No other institution on earth has the same power. All other 
ways of worshiping God, found in the numberless non-Catholic societies, are 
false. 

“Counterfeit religions: The material, size, and shape of the paper and metal 
money in the United States is determined and authorized by the Government. 
No other money is legal tender, and any other agency issuing such money is 
guilty of counterfeiting. In the same way, non-Catholic methods of worshiping 
God must be branded counterfeit. Each in its own way more or less imitates 
the true religion, yet lacks the true value of the genuine faith of Christ. There 
fore we cannot practice them without dire penalty. 

“Non Catholic services: A Catholic who attends a Protestant service violates 
his faita in three ways: (1) he sins by false worship, (2) he weakens his owt 
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faith, and (3) he gives scandal. The Catholic knows that his is the only true 
religion just as clearly as he knows that two and two make four. Should be 
associate himself with non-Catholics in religious services, he would join a group 
which broke away from the true Church established by Christ Himself. Thus 
he would sin by false worship. 

“Wurthermore, he thus weakens his own faith. This is caused principally by 
the fact that he has committed a sin of false worship. He also has acted con- 
trary to his deepest religious convictions by approving of religions which are 
in opposition to his own. Such acts are blows at the heart of faith and lead 
eventually to its destruction. 

“Giving scandal: A third and grievous effect of a Catholic attending non- 
Catholic religious services is the scandal he gives by being present at places of 
false worship. In so doing he not only suggests to others the possibility that 
their religion can be right but sets an example of false worship before his fellow 
Catholics which might lead them to commit the same sin.” 

We object to paying the bills for a kind of education which indoctrinates little 
children with the idea that our own religion is counterfeit and that, like counter- 
feit coins it ought to be retired from circulation. It is one thing to have the free- 
dom to teach this kind of doctrine to children ; that is simply freedom of religion. 
It is quite another thing to force me to pay for such teaching. That is the de- 
struction of my freedom. That is tyranny. 

If public aid were to be provided for Catholic schools, then we believe the 
Congress should move immediately to eliminate from the teaching of these 
schools anything that is hostile to or contemptuous of other faiths in our popu- 
lation. Let it also move toward proper standards and supervision for the 
teachers in these schools since it is known that they frequently fall below the 
standard of the public schools. 

Let the Congress move to supervise and inspect and oversee what the tax- 
payers’ money is supporting. That is properly done in every other instance 
where public funds are expended. Why not here? The Roman Catholic bishops 
ought to be plainly told that the moment they accept tax funds for their schools 
that moment they must also be ready to accept public supervision, inspection, and 
control. How can it be otherwise when taxpayers’ money is being expended? 


Senator Morsr. May I ask you, are you planning to read the state- 
ment that I hold in my hand that you have submitted to the subcom- 
mittee or do you wish to have me order that this statement also be 
printed in full and then you can proceed to summarize it in your own 
way? Either way is all right with me. 

Mr. Lowey. Well, I would like to read, Mr. Chairman, the first six 
pages, I think it is here. 

Our concern here today is not with Federal aid to education as such. 
We neither support nor oppose it. We are concerned with the strict 
adherence to our historic principle of church-state separation in any 
aid program which may be adopted. This principle is embodied in 
the first amendment as interpreted by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The first amendment says: “Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of religion or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof.” The Supreme Court of the United States has tra- 
ditionally interpreted this as prohibiting the use of public funds for 
the support of religion. In the 1947 case of Everson v. Board of Edu- 
cation, for example, the Court said: 

The “establishment of religion” clause of the first amendment means at least 
this: Neither a State nor the Federal Government can set up a church. Neither 
can pass laws which aid one religion, aid all religions, or prefer one religion 
Over another. Neither can force nor influence a person to go to or remain away 
from church against his will or force him to profess a belief or disbelief in any 
religion. * * * No tax in any amount, large or small, can be levied to support 


any religious activities or institutions, whatever they may be called, or whatever 
form they may adopt to teach or practice religion. 
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In Zorach v. Clausen, 1952, the Court repeated its financial proscrip- 
tion of aid to churches or their schools, saying: “Government may not 
finance religious groups. * * *” 

On the basis of our church-state concern, Mr. Chairman, we feel that 
the bill before you, I refer to S, 1021, is, in its present form, unim- 
peachable. Since we understand that this bill represents the views 
of the administration we want to commend President Kennedy for 
strict adherence to his campaign assurances that he opposes as uncon- 
stitutional any Federal aid to church schools. 

May I say, Mr. Chairman, we are glad to note the senior Senator 
from Oregon in the chair at these hearings, because if I recall cor- 
rectly, he was the former dean of a great law school in his own State 
of Oregon, and we know therefore that he will give careful and clo-e 
attention to the constitutional issues involved. 

Our position at this point is clear and unequivocal. 

We oppose all direct aid to church schools and colleges, whether 
they are Protestant, Roman Catholic, or Jewish. We are well aware 
that proposals for aid to church schools are being pressed by the bish- 
ops of the Roman Catholic Church which operates more than 90 per- 
cent of the sectarian schools at the elementary and secondary levels and 
by the majority leader of the House of Representatives. 

Cardinal Spellman has attacked the proposals submitted by Presi- 
dent Kennedy on the ground that these proposals “would use economic 
compulsion to force parents to relinquish their rights to have religion 
taught to their children.” He has charged that these proposals dis- 
criminate against children attending church schools, “depriving them 
of freedom of mind and freedom of religion. * * * It is unthink- 
able,” he added, “that any American child be denied Federal funds 
because his parents choose for him a God-centered education.” 

The language employed by the cardinal clearly implies a program 
which envisages the ultimate transfer of the entire expense of these 
denominational schools to the American taxpayer. It should be 
recalled, Mr. Chairman, that in 1947 when Monsignor William E. 
McManus appeared at hearings of a subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, officially representing the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, he said : 

In financing of schools through public taxation is a responsibility of govern- 
ment, especially of local and State governments. This responsibility entails 
an obligation to observe the norms of distributive justice in distributing tax 
funds among the schools within the community. Since government itself has 
nothing to teach, and because government receives a full return from its 
educational investment when a school produces well-trained citizens, therefore, 
every school to which parents may send their children in compliance with the 
compulsory education laws of the State is entitled to a fair share of tax funds. 
Local and State governments which refuse to support schools not under the 
control of the local school board are guilty of an injustice against other quali- 
fied schools within the community (House Committee on Education and Labor 
on Federal aid to education, 1947, pp. 310, 311). 

It should be recalled, too, that on November 21, 1948, the American 
hierarchy of the Roman Catholic Church issued an official statement 
attacking the Supreme Court of the United States for decisions which 
interpreted the first amendment in terms which prohibit the use of 
public funds for support of church schools. They called upon their 
people to work peacefully, patiently, and perseverely to supplant this 
interpretation with another under which every Catholic institution 
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in the United States could be supported out of tax funds. (See “The 
Christian in Action” a statement of the Roman Catholic bishops of 
the United States, Nov. 21, 1948.) 

Then on March 1, 1961, Archbishop Karl J. Alter, speaking for 
the American Catholic bishops, called for inclusion of Catholic 
schools in the Federal aid program in the form of long-term, low- 
interest-rate loans for construction of private schools. 

It is quite apparent, therefore, that we have two points to con- 
sider. First, the long-term goal of full tax support for these schools 
and, second, the immediate objectives of the bishops’ program. The 
second derives its real importance from the first. Any concession 
to Catholic schools in a Federal aid program will only serve as a 
precedent. to extract further benefits. Soft loans for construction of 
Catholic schools today will point inevitably to grants for the same 
purpose and other purposes tomorrow. The only realistic testimony, 
therefore, is that which addresses itself directly to the total concept 
of Federal aid to sectarian schools. 

One argument for public assistance to Catholic schools as advanced 
by the Catholic bishops is based on the contention that if public 
schools only are aided and these sectarian schools are not, that 
children in them are discriminated against and are not given bene- 
fits which other American children receive at the hands of the State. 

IT may say I think it. is just a bit unfortunate that the represent- 
atives of the National Catholic Welfare Conference and other repre- 
sentatives of this church have not yet appeared, for we are just a 
bit in the dark as to what their presentation will be. I caught the 
remark of the chairman that subsequent statements would be admis- 
sible, and I think that is very helpful. 

Senator Morse. I want to be very specific about it. That is one 
of the reasons why I have issued the order that the opportunity to 
file rebuttal statements would be made available. 

Mr. Lowey. Yes, sir. Thank you. 

Let us examine this argument. Surely itis clear that no Catholic 
child has ever been barred from the service offered by public schools 
because of religious reasons. There is no religious test for admission. 
There is no religious discrimination whatever in these institutions. 
They are open to children of all faiths, Roman Catholics included. 

When a given group of the clergy direct their followers not to 
use the public's schools and to send their children, instead, into a 
private, religiously segregated system, that is their affair. They 
have by their own decision chosen to do so. But when they encounter 
financial difficulties as a result of this policy, how can they in con- 
science blame the Government for their plight? And how can they 
plead that. they have been deprived of their rights? We must insist 
that. there is no discrimination in a public policy which requires 
every church to pay its own bills. 

_As a matter of fact, the choice to send Catholic children to Catho- 
le schools is not one made by their parents. It is a choice made for 
them by Canon Law 1374 of their denomination which requires them 
to use Catholic schools unless the bishop is willing to make an ex- 
ception. Relief may lie not in pressuring the Congress of the United 
States to change the country’s traditional pattern of church-state 
“varation, but rather in amending a denominational rule. 
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Protestants, Jews, persons of no faith and, we doubt not, many 
Catholics as well, object to being taxed for religious teaching. That 
is what would be involved in any public assistance to sectarian schools. 
We must inquire as to what is the basic purpose of such a school. 
There can be but one answer: Its basic purpose is to teach religion, 
to provide the kind of sectarian indoctrination favored by the religious 

oup involved. Nothing that. we had read as to the nature of Catho- 

ic schools dispels this impression; everything that we read about 
them confirms it. Catholic schools are a basic feature of the parish, 
not distinguished from the church but a part of the church. So there 
can be no difference between aiding the church and aiding the school 
since they are one and the same. 

It is argued that long-term, low-interest loans for construction of 
church schools would not come under the constitutional prohibition. 
We cannot a Shi We hold that the use of public credit for the benefit 
of church schools falls squarely within the constitutional ban as our 
Supreme Court has consistently applied it, for, clearly, such a scheme 
would be making use of public taxes for religious establishment. 

If I may epee r. Chairman, I was pleased to note that 
President Kennedy, on Wednesday of this week, took that identical 
abate that in his point of view the assistance in the form of such 

oans to church schools would'be unconstitutional. 

A loan program for churches would immediately be disapproved of 
as unconstitutional. I emphasize that—a loan program for churches. 

Why any less unconstitutional when the loan is to a school integrally 
owned and operated by a church? Practically all church schools in 
this country are so owned and operated. We believe such use of the 
public credit falls squarely within the prohibition of aid to churches. 

I should like to call attention to the end result of a pre am of 
grants to church schools or loans to church schools. Once the Congress 
reverses our tradition and embarks upon such a course, it will find that 
turning back is extremely difficult. The movement tends to be the 
other way. From small loans to gel grants—so the process un- 


folds—until the taxpayers are charged with the entire bill for these 
schools. The taxpayers would thus be required by law to pay for two 
school systems—the eee system serving all 
citizens, and a church-owned-and-operated system serving the sectar- 
ian ends of this private group. 

If the Catholic schools were to receive what their leaders call dis- 
tributive justice in education, they would be paid close to a billion and 
a half dollars annually out of tax funds at all levels. When one con- 
siders that all the Protestant churches, and the Orthodox as well, in 
the United States, raised last year just about $21, billion through 
voluntary gifts, he realizes the effect that such a subsidy program 
would entail. We are not considering the end of that development 
here today but we are considering the beginning of it. A bad begin- 
ning can only lead to a bad end. 

I trust the Congress will Sei ae the intercreedal bitterness 
which inheres in any program of Federal aid to religious schools. 
should like to cite at this point, Mr. Chairman, an editorial in the 
Christian Century, which is probably the best known Protestant publi- 
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cation in the United States. In its issue of February 1, 1961, the Cen- 
tury editorializes as follows: 

Cardinal Spellman has not changed his mind. His aim is still to compel 
Protestants, Jews, and others to support a wholly controlled function of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The compulsion lies in the use of the taxing powers 
of the Federal Government to raise funds for Catholic schools. He has given 
us fair warning, so he should have our answer. American Protestants will never 
pay taxes to support Catholic schools. We will oppose enactment of laws which 
require such payments. If Congress is pressured into enacting such laws, we 
will contest them in the courts. If the courts reverse themselves and declare 
such laws constitutional, we will still refuse to pay these taxes, paying whatever 
price is necessary to preserve religious liberty in a pluralistic society. 

That is strong language, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Morse. I thought it might well have come from Gandhi. 

Mr. Lowe. I can assure you it would be among the mildest expres- 
sions on record should the Congress initiate a program of taxing all 
citizens to pay for religious teaching. This program would provoke 
such outbreaks of intercreedal vituperation as would hitherto have 
been deemed impossible among us. Such intercreedal bitterness has 
been avoided to this point by the very wall of separation which it 1s 
now proposed to breach. 

There would be, again, a practical] disruptive effect from any pro- 
gram of Federal aid to church schools. 

I noticed that in Dr. Carlson’s testimony this morning. Other re- 
ligious groups within the Nation will not view with equanimity, but 
with a mounting sense of rivalry and challenge, the commencement 
of a program which would carry large benefits for only one church. 
They will, when aroused, fight such a program to the last ounce of 
their strength, though the main thrust of their struggle may well come 
too late. If they are overrun by superior political might, they will 
then become religious pressure groups themselves. They will found 
their own religiously segregated school systems, and, instead of one 
religious pressure group, as we are confronted with today, there will 
be 250-odd—all striving to get their cut out of the tax melon—and, of 
course, maybe a little bit more. 

This is not only what they will do—it is what they ought to do. 
Not to join the scramble thus opened up would be to acquiesce in an 
uncontested deterioration of their own status within the Nation. We. 

h you, gentlemen, do not untie this bundle of furies. Do not 
strike this blow at our national unity. Do not make this first experi- 
ment upon our liberties. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Morse. We are very glad to have this statement. As I 
said, the supplementary statement also goes in the record and any 
ny statement you want to make at a later date will go into the 
record. 

I think I have only one question. As I was following your state- 
ment, I noted the stress which you laid upon no assistance being given 
to religious schools. I began thinking about the long history of our 
granting tax relief to churches, charitable institutions, and I asked 
counsel to get. me the legislative reference for it. In his usual efficient 
manner, he has supplied 501(c)(3) of the Internal Revenue Code 
Which provides the tax benefits for these ancillary institutions, 
churches, and since granting tax exemption is a form of financial 
assistance to church schools, isn’t it 
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Mr. Loweiy. I would say that tax exemption for church property 
has a historv and rationale of its own, Mr. Chairman. I would cer- 
tainly put this in a different category from the use of the credit of the 
Federal Government. or the use of its taxing power in a direct way to 
assist a church. I think that would stand in distinction from a tax 
exemption policy which has been used in the past. as an encouragement 
to church enterprise, particularly at a time when churches were young 
and struggling organizations. I see a distinction between the two. 

Senator Morse. Let. me assure vou I seek not to argue, but I want to 
clarify it. Maybe it is a matter that you will want to cover or others 
nay want to cover in supplemental statements. I do think that some- 
where in this record we need to have a clarification of the difference 
from the standpoint of the constitutional question of a loan toa church 
school and exempting of the church school from any tax burden. 

Senator CLark. Mr. Chairman. a loan going to a church school for 
construction purposes; is that right? 

Senator Morse. Well, for construction purposes—but let us take any 

pe program for educational purposes for the benefit of the boys and 
girls. 
a only raise it, Reverend, because, by raising it, I think I illustrate 
further—biased as I am on my wanting to get this bill through with- 
out amendments—how right I think I am in suggesting that we keep 
1 these matters not related to public construction out of consideration 
until we get this bill passed. 

I make no value judgment on this other than to say that when I take 
your statement and note the emphasis that you have placed on the 
matter of aid, does this result. in aid, that should mean financial eco- 
nomic aid—I find a little difficulty in saying to myself that I am not 
aiding the church or a school, a church school, if I vote to give it fire 
protection, ane it police protection, give it all the protection that taxes 
are supposed to help pay for, but give it to them free in that I don't 
require tax payments. I have just been thinking about this, as we 
lawyers will say, in a curbstone manner in the last few moments, and 
you are responsible for it for you stimulated it, and it has been going 
through my mind. I should go to the books before I go to vote on the 
matter, but vou can be of help to me, too, I think, in a supplemental 
statement. 

Mr. Lowetx. Of course, I would say, Mr. Chairman, that even that 
question of tax exemption for churches is one that is not sacrosanct 
and needs constant study and survey and appraisal. I note an article 
by Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, former president of the National Council 
of Churches, in which he took that position. Dr. Blake suggested that 
in the early stages of a church, while it was young and a struggling 
operation, that as a matter of social welfare there might well be justi- 
fication for giving it exemption on real estate taxes, but when it be- 
came a powerful institution and an income-producing group, that this 
policy might very well have to be surveyed again. His suggestion 
was that the churches commence voluntarily to pay 1 percent of what 
their normal assessed real estate tax would be per year until they were 
paying 10 percent of the tax that would be normally levied against 
them. They should do this not in compulsion but voluntarily to help 
provide the services of the community. 
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I think that in that area there may possibly need to be some re- 

thinking, but I revert to the point that I think that between just not 
taxing someone and then actually giving this same person the means 
to carry out his program—means that come from all the people who 
maybe don’t believe in his program—I think there is a moral and legal 
distinction at that point. 
' Senator Morssr. I only add this, that I think the subject matter I 
raised is probably more appropriate for consideration before the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee than before this subcommittee. It has some 
onnection with this prohlem of having to draw these lines of degree, 
because I think that that is what we are going to get down to, drawing 
distinctions in regard to programs to be participated in at all by the 
yovernment. 

I may very quickly say this about the tax matter which you raised. 
I have long been on record as being very critical of the charitable 
trusts of this country which are participated in by not only churches, 
ut many other so-called charitable institutions in which the institu- 
ion, in addition to carrying out its primary function, moves into the 
economic field as a competitor with private business and is given a 
competitive advantage because of its tax exemption. I think that 
his activity does need some scrutiny on the part of the Congress. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Senator CLarK. Noquestions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Morss. The Senator from New Jersey ? 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, in line with your question, I wonder 
if I might just also raise another matter which seems to me bears on 
his. The proposal was made that a scholarship program for college 
uition be provided and that the Federal Government in addition to 
aying the tuition make a lump sum payment to the college which 
ee of the scholarship gets. 

is, as I understand it, 1s not to be limited to public institutions, 
ut also to private ones. 

Is it your judgment in principle that such a program of grants to 
rivate colleges to support scholarships would be different from the 
uggested manner of this public school bill providing loans for con- 
truction to private schools? 

Mr. Lowery. Yes. I think it would be quite different, Senator 
‘ase, although I may say initially that I think that any grants to sup- 
ort scholarships made directly to a church-operated college as well 
$ any loans would probably be unconstitutional, in ny opinion. 

But I think in direct response to the question you asked, there is a 
nsiderable difference in these two kinds of grants, and I think the 
ifference would be this: a college student is presumably an adult, 
ature person. He wins a scholarship in academic competition on a 
air competitive basis and then we say to this individual who has won 
he scholarship in fair competition, “Now, you may implement this 
‘holarship in any institution of higher learning which you choose,” 
nd as a mature individual and an adult, he chooses a college. 

en, as you have suggested, the money in the scholarship which 
® will pay in tuition doesn’t quite cover the costs, and the Govern- 
ent proposes to pay the college. That I would oppose and think 
Neonstitutional, but I would put it still in a different category from 
Situation where children under compulsion attend schools which 
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are not a matter really of their choice at all. I mean, they are just sent 
there. The State says you have to do this. The parents send them, 
So you would get in that instance an automatic tuition grant which js 
the same thing I would say as a direct subsidy to that institution, 
This is the principle which exists in the college situation that does not 
exist in the lower schools. 

Senator Case. Let us just assume a hypothetical case and suppose in- 
stead of scholarships to colleges, there were provisions in Federal 
law for tuition grants or scholarships for private schools at the level 
below the college level, with or without supplementary grants to the 
institutions. 

Mr. LowE.tt. You mean in a competitive way, or just general schol- 
arship grants ? 

Senator Cass. It could be based on competition. Suppose instead 
of this bill, grants were made to children to pay tuition, whether pub- 
lic schools or private schools or what. I am trying to draw out the 
question as to whether in your mind the important distinction is be- 
tween secondary and higher educations in college, or just what the 
basic distinction 1s, if you feel there is one. 

Mr. Lowe.u. Well, I would say that those grants, particularly at 
the level of lower schools, now, ought not to be receivable in church- 
related schools, because while nominally you are giving the sum to 
the child or to the parent, the destination of the grant is still the 
church-related school, and this is really a program under the State's 
compulsion. I think, therefore, in that sense, you would be subsidiz- 
ing compulsory education in a sectarian school, and I don’t think that 
would be in violation of our traditions and laws. 

Senator Case. On the same grounds, a loan program for construc- 
tion of college buildings open to private colleges as well as public 
colleges is not offensive to you. | 

Mr. Lowe. Well, you know, really, up to this point we have just 
had that for housing, basically. I understand the new legislation 
will broaden this concept of loans. But we have really had no gen- 
eral loan program, as I understand it, for private colleges, including 
church-related colleges, to this point, only loans for dormitory con 
struction. I believe that is correct. 

Senator Casge. Under the present. housing law, that is true. 

Mr. Lowe... Yes. Now. we would oppose, of course, what we would 
consider any broadening or extension of that concept. After all, you 
can argue that this is physical, this is for bodies, this 1s to take care of 
these people. You could make a strong welfare argument, I think, for 
dormitories. 

I object to the loans for dormitory construction, though I think they 
are on the borderline. But when you do go from dormitories to cla:* 
rooms and libraries, and so on, there you are getting into the actu: 
educational program of the church school, and I think that would be! 
violation. 

Senator Casg. Take a field other than education. Hospitals, fot 
example. I hadn't been aware until a recent discussion of this subje 
became sharp because of the school bill that there had been any ob 
jection, at least none had come to my attention, to the Hill-Burto 
Act funds being used by private hospitals, including those run by 
churches or church-affiliated organizations. In your judgment, is th! 
open to question ? 
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Mr. Lowetxi. Well, this is another one of those borderline situations. 
You know, Hill-Burton has really never gone to the Supreme Court. 
That issue has never been tested, and I suppose one of the reasons is 
that there seems to be really no way of getting into the courts because 
of the Supreme Court's ruling in Massachusetts v. Mellon. It is a 
borderline situation where the church renders a public service, some- 
thing that the Government wants to have done in the way of healing, 
and then provides the church hospital with the facilities for doing this. 

Now, in our organization, our own position has been that we would 
object to and oppose such a use of Federal funds, and also a sectarian 
management of a public hospital in situations where the church in- 
volved had a sectarian medica! code which would not give to the prec 
or to physicians the complete medical service to which they might feel 
themselves entitled in a public institution. The grant of public funds 
makes it at least a quasi-public institution. Hence, if patients and 
physicians are limited in the kind of medical practice that they would 
obtain there, this would be certainly in violation of the constitutional 
rights of these people. 

enator Case. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank the witness for a very 
thoughtful answer to these questions which have been of concern and 
interest to all of us in trying to meet this situation properly. It isa 
vey difficult one, and I am most grateful. 

Senator Morse. He is a very able witness. 

Senator Randolph wanted to ask a question ortwo. He will be right 
back, so I will raise this question while we are waiting for him. 

Senator Case raised this matter of scholarships to students in higher 
education. Senator Hill was the author of that bill and I was privi- 
leged to be one of the cosponsors. 

n my understanding of the theory and philosophy of this par- 
ticular section, the scholarship goes to the student. It is the stu- 
dent’s choice. He selects a private institution which happens to 
be connected with a church denomination. Under the bill, the school 
that he selects will get $350 supplement for his expenses. It is recog- 
nized that the tuition will not cover the cost of his education. The 
theory is—and these are pretty fine lines to draw, I will be the first 
to admit—the theory is that that $350 still is connected to that stu- 
dent. That is his $350. That is the $350 that is appropriated for 
the student, and that $350 follows the student iid never can be 
separated from the student. And, therefore, although the check is 
sent to the school, it might just as well be sent through the student 
as a conduit to the school. 

_ Now, that is the theory. I just thought that that ought to be stated 
in the light of your answer. 

Mr. Lowe.u. I am happy to have that. That is very helpful. I 
would still wish they would give it all to the student and let him 
do what he would. 

Senator Morse. I wanted you to know at least the theory of the 
bill giving it to the student, but it is giving him the scholarship and 
yng the school the extra money to pay the extra expense. But 

will tell you one—this gets to be fascinating, a fascinating mental 
exercise—I have a wonderful son-in-law who is a young glican 
oo I think being a minister you will enjoy a story he likes 

tell. 
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You ask him if he has converted his father-in-law yet to his belief 
and he will reply : “There are some things I don’t attempt.” But he 
is studying for his Ph. D. at. a divinity school at Yale. 

But suppose he was one in this category that should get a scholar- 
ship and the $350 would go to the Yale Divinity School. Would 
that violate the separation of church and state, do you think? 

Mr. Lowey. Yes, I certainly do, and: as a matter of fact, Mr. 
Chairman, that has been happening under the fellowship program. 
Union Theological Seminary in New York City got a number of 
these fellowships with supporting grants to the institution for fledg- 
ling clergymen studying for the preaching or teaching ministry. The 
subjects of their study were definitely religious subjects. There 
were, I think, homiletics, pastoral counseling, psychology of religion 
and so forth. So here you had the fellowship and supporting grant 
going on behalf of a student studying for the ministry of the Gospel. 

Now, when you get to that point, the State certainly must be sub- 
sidizmg religion, because that is the thing that stands at the very 
heart. of your church operation, the preaching and teaching ministry, 
Of course, we will have more to say about that when we come in on 
the higher education program. 

Senator Morsp. Having raised this interesting hypothetical ques- 
tion, I now want to say in defense of our bill that we are fully pro- 
tecting ourselves, because this is for undergraduate work and it will 
not be raised, and you will not. be involved. 

Senator Casr. Just to pursue that point a little bit further, Mr. 
Chairman, if I may, a good many of the churches have boards of edu- 
cation which provide scholarships for prospective ministerial students 
in college, as well as in seminaries. Let us assume a case of a boy who 
is receiving aid from such a board of education for his college work 
with whatever arrangement or commitment he may have, loose or 
firm, to continue in studying for the ministry of that particular 
denomination. 

Should that prevent him from receiving a scholarship under the 
terms of the bill which we have just been discussing ? 

Mr. Lowetz. Yes, I would say definitely, yes. 

This could be called unfair, yes; unjust and discriminatory, yes; but 
this is a part, I think, of the price which churches must be willing to 

ay for their independence of the State, their separation from the 
State. It looks like an unfair thing. This boy is as good a scholar or 
better than the next, but if he is going into the ministry and definitely 
committed for such studies. I say he should be barred under any 
scholarship aid program. 

Senator Morse. Senator Randolph? 

Senator Ranpoitrn. Mr. Chairman, off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Ranpo.pu. I want to return to the record. 

Reverend Lowell, you, I am sure, understand that the Roman 
Catholic Church, even though its position on this matter has been 
taken by the American authority, is not 2 complete spokesman, as 1! 
were, for all the members of the church in the United States. Would 
you agree? , oe 

Mr. Lowexu. Yes. I hope that that is true, and I think it is true. 
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Senator Ranpotpn. I have had Roman Catholics say to me that they 
took the position which Senator Morse has indicated, and the position 
which is embodied in this bill on this matter. 

On the other hand, I have had Protestants who sav to me they be- 
lieve that the aid should go to the parochial and private schools. 

I want it clearly understood, therefore, that even though you point 
up a difference between the so-called organization for separation of 
church and state, Protestant in nature, and the Roman Catholic 
Church, from the standpoint of its American authority, although you 

oint that up, we must realize that this is a matter which crosses lines; 
is that not true? 

Mr. Lowe. Yes, to a certain extent, that is true. And if you will 
notice in my testimony, Senator Randolph, I referred to the leader- 
ship of the church, the bishops, and quoted certain leaders, and I 
want to say now that we do have Catholic members in our organization. 

This surprises some people, but it is true, and I agree with your point 
entirely. The only reason I have raised it, Mr. Chairman, is that 
sometimes we are a little inclined, when certain spokesmen appear for 
organizations, to think of a straitjacket opinion of the membership 
and the spokesman certainly speaks with authority. 

Do not misunderstand me. But in this case I think you have delved, 
Mr. Chairman, into some of the shaded areas. It is not just black and 
white. It is just. not the two sides. There are as many sides as there 
are parties in issue. I think this is a very real problem, and I am de- 
ma that you have given it the thought you have expressed and are 
asking that additional material be brought to this subcommittee that 
we may consider it during our deliberations. 

Senator Morse. Thank you very much. 

Reverend Lowell, thank you very much. You have been very help- 
ful to the subcommittee. 

Mr. Lowett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Morssr. The next. witness will be’ Mrs. Paul Blanshard, 
executive director of Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 

I want to say at the outset, Mrs. Blanshard, that if I step out of 
the room it is because I am scheduled for a radio tape at 3:30 with 
Senator Cooper and it will not take me long. I will be right back. 
_ Mrs. Buansizarp. I will forgive the Senator, especially because he 
is not going to introduce that amendment that he introduced last year. 

Set CuarKk. Mr. Chairman, could I make a comment off the 
record $ 

Senator Morse. Yes, certainly. 

Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Morsg. On the record. 

_ Mrs. Blanshard, I want to say now for the record that we are de- 
lighted to have you with us again and we await the testimony that 
you will give, and I want you to note the time that I have allowed for 
Supplying a sup jatnental statement because you follow these hear- 
ings rather assiduously and I want you to take advantage of my 
ruling that you can file supplemental material. 

Mrs. Buansnarp. Yes. JI am delighted that you have said that 
rebuttal can be sent in, Senator Morse. I think that is splendid. 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. PAUL BLANSHARD, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
UNITARIAN FELLOWSHIP FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE 


Senator Morse. Proceed in your own way. 

Mrs. BiransHarp. My name is Mrs. Paul Blanshard. I am execu. 
tive director of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, an or- 
ganization with 91 chapters throughout the country and with head- 
quarters at 245 Second Street, NE.,. Washington, D.C. Mrs. A. 
Powell Davies is our president. 

You will notice we have listed on the left-hand side of my prepared 
statement the officers and directors of our organization. You will 
notice that Mrs. A. Powell Davies is our president. Senator Maurine 
Neuberger is our honorary chairman on our legislative committee. 
Mrs. Paul Douglas is a member of the committee along with Mrs. 
Charles Tobey and with the former Governor, Rexford Guy Tugwell, 
of Puerto Rico, and many others of equal eminence. 

I wish to thank the chairman and the committee for this opportu- 
nity to appear in support of the administration bill S. 1021, introduced 
by the chairman, Senator Morse, and others. This bill embodies the 
administration’s educational program. We have long stood for Fed- 
eral aid to public education and we believe that passage of this bill is 
a practical solution to a difficult problem. 

Inasmuch as I have no claim to being an expert in the educational 
field, I will not reiterate the facts and figures which have already 
been presented to the committee many times regarding the dire need 
for more classrooms, more teachers, and teachers who are better 
equipped to teach our children in this age of change and tension. 

y home is in the small town of Thetford Center, Vt. We have 
been trying for more than 10 years to have a consolidated school. 
The one-room schoolhouse in our village does not even have running 
water. Last week at our town meeting I am glad to report that we 
finally passed a bond issue to erect a consolidated school. I feel 
confident that one reason our town has reversed itself is because of the 
belief that a Federal-aid program will be passed, and that our town 
will be one of the participants in this program. 

One feature of S. 1021 which we especially wish to endorse is that 
it re izes the separation of church and state in the field of educa- 
tion. This is an area in which the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice is especially interested and somewhat knowledgeable. The 
bill does not appropriate any public funds for sectarian schools. We 
appreciate the contribution which sectarian schools make to Amer!- 
can culture, and we sympathize with those parents who pay the cost 
of private education because of their religious beliefs. But we do not 
believe in support, from the public treasury, for schools which teach 
religious doctrine. Once we begin to use public funds for religious 
teaching, we destroy a basic American freedom—the right of the tax- 

ayer to be free from assessments for a faith which he does not accept. 
Sur American tradition has been opposed to that kind of intermin- 
gling of church and state affairs, and we think that tradition is worth 

reserving. 

Let it be clearly understood that there is no discrimination against 
any child in limiting funds to ae schools only. Public schools aré 
the people’s schools in a peculiar sense. They belong to the people 
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and are managed by the people. The children of all faiths or no 
faith are invited to attend them without cost. If some parents choose 
to ignore that invitation they cannot plead discrimination. This 1s a 
matter of their own choice. We do not believe that as taxpayers we 
should be compelled to pay for that choice. 

We wish to commend the President most warmly for saying at 
his press conference on Wednesday of this week that he hopes to 
confine the financial program for elementary and secondary schools 
to public schools only. 

And if I might interpolate, I think the President is a perfect ex- 
ample of there being Catholics and Catholics, because the President 
of the United States has stood out as diametrically opposed to the 
position taken by the Catholic hierarchy, the hierarchy of his church 
which is asking all over the country not just for loans but for grants 
to the parochial schools. 

Again going back to the President of the United States, he said he 
believed that across-the-board grants or loans—and I underline or—to 
sectarian schools would be unconstitutional. We think he is right. 
Any use of public credit seems to be clearly unconstitutional under 
the famous decision of the Supreme Court in the Z'verson bus case, 
which the President cited. In that case, the Court permitted public 
funds to be used under the first amendment for bus transportation, but 
only because the Court interpreted the expenditure as a payment for 
the safety of the child, not as a payment to the sectarian school. In 
that decision, which was a 5-to-4 decision, the judges said specifically 
that aid to religion was prohibited by the no-establishment clause of 
the first amendment, and the context showed that the Court meant 
general aid to the central functions of the sectarian school. Five 
years later in the Zorach released time case, the Supreme Court said 
that “Government may not finance religious groups.” It seems to us 
clear that either grants or loans of public funds to schools which be- 
long to churches and which teach religion are unconstitutional. 

But the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice would not stop at 
the constitutional issue. We believe in the separation of church and 
state as a wise policy which helps create a tolerant society. The public 
school is the school which the people should support, partly because it 
1s open to the children of all creeds without distinction, and no single 
creed dominates its teachings. We Unitarians want our children to go 
to school with the children of other creeds in order to learn tolerance. 
We do not want our school system fragmented by religious divisions. 

n Europe public money is used in many countries for sectarian ele- 
mentary schools. The children are divided by creed all their lives. 
They develop animosities and divisions which we deplore. Also, in 
many European countries the policy of paying public money to 
sectarian schools has decimated the public schools and reduced their 
total influence. If we start supporting one big sectarian school system 
In this country with public loans and grants, we will soon have a dozen 
other sectarian systems and the community school will suffer. 

And it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that it is rather odd that when 
those of you who are serving on this committee and many of us that 
have testified today have worked extremely hard for. the civil rights 
Program, for civil rights legislation in order to have no separate but 
equal schools, and now we are having brought before this committee 

® question of again having separate schools which will be unequal. 
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So we hope that in limiting public funds to public schools only at the 
elementary and high school level we will not only improve education 
but create a more tolerant and understanding society by preserving the 
separation of church and state. 

In closing, I would like very much to insert the many editorial; 
which the Washington Post and the New York Times, also the Star, 
the News, have written in support of the position which our organiza. 
tion takes, but that I fear would be imposing on the committee’s time 
and on the Government Printing Office. I would, however, like to be 
indulged to the extent of quoting the last two paragraphs from the 
Washington Post editorial of Thursday, March 9, but with the chair. 
man’s permission I would rather not quote that which is before you 
but I would rather if there is tume read the editorial which was in the 
Washington Post this morning. May I read that, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Morse. You certainly may, and we will put the one of 
yesterday in at this point, too. 

(The editorial, dated March 9, 1961, follows :) 


{From the Washington Post, Mar. 9, 1961} 
APPEAL TO REASON 


President Kennedy’s latest comments on the aid-to-education controversy 
tend for the most part to blur the picture. The constitutional distinctions, assun- 
ing their existence, between grants and loans for specific purposes and across 
the-board grants and loans, between “loans and even grants to secondary educa. 
tion under some circumstances” and loans and grants to secondary education 
under other circumstances, the difference between Federal aid to colleges and 
Federal aid to elementary and secondary schools—all of this may sound lik 
so much mumbo jumbo to the average American. 

That a distinction exists, however, that a constitutional line will have to k 
drawn somewhere, certainly is beyond dispute. And it was to this point, we 
think, that the President really was directing his appeal for a reasonable ap 
proach to the problem by Congress. 

He is concerned primarily with getting legislation which would establish 3 
program of grants for public schools. This undoubtedly is the area of greates 
need, and alsu the area in which no constitutional question arises. At best. it 
will be difficult to get satisfactory congressional action, even in this limited range. 
And it may become all but impossible if grants for public schools are tied i 
with aid for private or parochial schools, segregation or other issues. So Mr. 
Kennedy is urging Congress to deal with one thing at a time—specifically, in this 
instance, to enact legislation for public school grants and then to take 
separately, if it sees fit, the matter of aid to nonpublic schools. This is 8 
responsible appeal for the right approach, and we think it deserves the support 
of everyone. It will be a great pity if all aid to any kind of education has to 
go down the drain, or if the end result is a kind of aid package certain to b 
attacked in the courts with all of the delays which protracted litigation would 
entail. 


Mrs. BransHarp. Thank you very much. F 

The Washington Post editorial is entitled “Motive and Criticism. 

I would like to have that included in the record, sir, and I woul 
also like to include in the record, if I may, the column of Scott! 
Reston which was in the New York Times this morning on the seu 
issue. 

Senator Morsg. They will be included. 

(The editorial referred to, dated Mar. 10, 1961, follows :) 

“Tg there any reason,” asks the Catholic Standard in the first sentence of! 
front-page editorial “why the Washington Post cannot discuss a constitution! 
question, admittedly debatable, without imputing false motives to those wht 
disagree, using smear tactics employing innuendoes about the loyalty of Cath? 
lies to the Constitution and prejudging apodictically a specific question defor 
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it is aman to the Supreme Court?” The question can just as fairly be turned 
around. 

We did not and do not intend to impute false motives to those who disagree 
with us on the question of Federal aid to parochial schools. We believe that 
there has not been any such imputation. And we certainly have not impugned 
the loyalty of Catholics to the Constitution. 

A very serious constitutional issue has arisen over the proposal of the Cath- 
olic hierarchy that the program of Federal grants to public schools that Presi- 
dent Kennedy has submitted to Congress be augmented with a program of Fed- 
eral loans to private schools. This issue threatens to divide the country as few 
other questions, and it is therefore especially important to be clear about the 
fundamental point. 

We have expressed emphatically our belief that loans to parochial schools 
would affront the first amendment to the Constitution as interpreted by the 
Supreme Court. We oppose such loans also on grounds of public policy, apart 
from the constitutional problem, because we believe that ultimately this kind of 
help to private schools would gravely damage the public-school system. 

Others differ with this position, and in such a controversy motives can easily 
become confused. Let us reiterate that we respect fully the right of those 
Catholics and other patriotic Americans who disagree with our interpretation of 
what the Supreme Court has said. We appreciate the financial sacrifies many 
Catholic parents are making for the support of a separate religiously oriented 
school system. But we also believe that we have a right to express vigorously 
a Viewpoint contrary to that of the Catholic hierarchy without being regarded as 
anti-Catholic. 

Our view on the basic issue, which we have held and expressed over a period 
of many years, is essentially the same as that recently enunciated by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Not the least of our concerns is that a major purpose 
of the first amendment was to project the rights of religious minorities, including 
the Catholic minority, and that a further wedge in the wall of separation between 
church and state would jeopardize those rights. 


(The column by Mr. Reston follows :) 
{From the New York Times, Mar. 10, 1961] 


How To Hurt Boru RELIGION AND EDUCATION 


(By James Reston) 


WASHINGTON, March 9—In their statement on Federal aid to education, the 
hierarchy of the Roman Catholic Church has raised a serious issue. 

They have said, in effect, that if they cannot get the Federal aid they want 
for their parochial schools, they will oppose the President's bill to provide Fed- 
eral aid to public schools. 

At no point in this or any other statement by the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference does anybody question the need for Federal aid to provide adequate 
Standards for a rapidly growing population, but the fourth point of the official 
fee statement by Archbishop Karl J. Alter of Cincinnati nevertheless 

eclares : 

_ "In the event that a Federal aid program is enacted which excludes children 
In private schools, these children will be the victims of discriminatory legislation. 
There will be no alternative but to oppose such discrimination.” 

There is, however, a very clear alternative. This is to do what most people 
and groups do all the time in a democratic society—namely, to fight hard for what 
they want for themselves and then, if they don’t get what they want, go along 
With the best possible compromise for the whole Nation. 


THE OTHER QUESTIONS 


Once this principle of the primacy of the general welfare is accepted, much 
Can be said on the merits of Federal aid to parochial and private schools. 

The claims of the Catholic Church cannot be lightly brushed aside, as Presi- 
dent Kennedy originally tried to push them aside, by saying that aid to parochial 
Schools, was “clearly unconstitutional” and by adding that “there isn’t any room 
for debate on that subject.’ This merely envenoms the debate that is now 
obviously in progress. 
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The main reason for Federal aid in the first place was to see to it that the 
Nation develops all the brains it has, and if this reason is valid, it surely needs 
Catholic brains as well as Baptist or Presbyterian brains. 

Also, Catholic schools have benefited in the past from Federal funds in the 
National Defense Education Act; Federal funds have followed Catholic students 
to Catholic colleges; Federal funds have made available scientific, foreign lan- 
guage, and other teaching facilities to Catholic schools; and even under the 
present Kennedy program, Federal funds would be granted to Notre Dame 
University, for example, to help defray the expenses of any student who won 
a Federal scholarship and chose to attend that university. 

President Kennedy, however, has provided a way to argue out all these highly 
controversial religious and constitutional points. He has proposed that his 
bill be allowed to come to a vote to deal with the general welfare and that sepa- 
rate legislation be introduced providing for loans to the parochial and other 
private schools. 

All he asks is that the people who have a special interest in parochial school 
education or racial integration do not insist on fighting out their religious, 
economic, or racial battles at the expense of progress in the field of general 
education. 

It may be that, in the end, the officials of the church will agree to this proce- 
dure. When the Right Reverend Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, education direc 
tor of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, was asked on the air the other 
day whether his organization would rather see no education bill than one that 
didn’t give his organization what it wanted, he replied, “Not necessarily.” 


THE PRESSURES 


Nevertheless, the mail flooding into Capitol Hill these days is not taking this 
line but crying discrimination,” and charging “taxation without participation.” 
In short, it is carrying out the threat to defeat implied in Archbishop Alter's 
official statement. 


In some ways, of course, there is discrimination. There are almost as many 
Catholic children in the public schools as in the parochial schools, 4,447,600 at 
last count to 5,088,000, and obviously, if all of these had to be educated in the 
public schools taxes would have to go up. 

The decision not to participate in the public school system, however, was not 
the Government’s but the church's. They have chosen the separate way and 
they have been given the opportunity to argue their case. 

Accordingly, the first question is one of good faith: whether they are pre 
pared to put the progress of the Nation's education first or risk wrecking the 
President’s bill to serve their special interests. 

Mrs. BiansHarp. And in closing may I say that again I thank the 
subcommittee for its courtesy in allowing us to appear before it in 
support of the administration bill S. 1021. And I might add that the 
only criticism of the bill from our point of view would be that it 1s 
not as generous as the educational] needs of the country require. But 
it is a giant step in the proper direction. 

Senator Morse. Mrs. Blanshard, I want to thank you very much 
for your testimony and for the material which you have inserted 
along with your testimony. As I said when you started, I am going 
to have to be going in the next few minutes, and I will leave the meet- 
ing in charge of Senator Clark. 

Senator LARK (presiding pro tempore). Senator Case? 

Senator Case. No questions, thank you. 

Senator CiarK. Senator Randolph? 

Senator Ranpotpn. Mr. Chairman—Mrs. Blanshard, I am espe 
cially impressed by that part of your testimony which goes beyond the 
constitutional issue. That is a very compelling presentation that you 
have made. 
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I note that you believe that in the public schools children of many 

faiths coming together will learn tolerance. I think it is very im- 
ortant that this understanding, this mutual respect, this appreciation 

one for the other, be within a public school and that it will come to 
pass as you have indicated through children of many faiths rubbing 
shoulders. In other words, if there is a hand-to-hand and a heart-to- 
heart contact among children, as you have indicated is possible, cer- 
tainly I endorse all you said. 

Mrs. Buansyarp. Thank you very much, Senator Randolph. I 
would just like to comment on that and say I think it has come to pass 
in our public schools and perhaps the most unique contribution in our 
American democracy is our great system of public schools which is 
equaled nowhere anywhere in the world. 

Senator Ranvotrn. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 
enator CLiark. Thank you very much, Mrs. Blanshard. 

Our next witness is Mr. David L. La Driere, accompanied by Mr. 
Glen Andreas and Mr. Francis Brown, all officers of the Citizens for 
Educational Freedom. 

We are happy to have you here. 

Mr. La Driere. Thank you, Senator Clark. 

Senator CrarKx. Will you please proceed in your own way, sir? 


STATEMENT OF DAVID L. LA DRIERE, PRESIDENT, ACCOMPANIED 
BY GLEN ANDREAS, VICE PRESIDENT, AND FRANCIS BROWN, 
VICE PRESIDENT, CITIZENS FOR EDUCATIONAL FREEDOM 


Mr. La Driers. Thank you, sir. I should like to begin by request- 
ing that I take about a minute or two to tell the honorable Senators 
what the Citizens for Educational Freedom is. 

Senator Cuiark. Please do. 

Mr. La Drrere. In June 1959, a group of five people in the cit 
of St. Louis, Mo., met and organized an association called the Citi- 
zens for Educational Freedom. Today, less than 2 years later, we 
have a national organization with headquarters in St. Louis, com- 
posed of about 10,000 pee members with hundreds of thousands 
of supporters with 35 chapters in the cities throughout America, and 
with members from every State in the Union. The Citizens for Edu- 
cational Freedom is a group of citizens who represent no church, no 
school system, public or private, but who represent only themselves 
as parents of children in school. 
_ Our one simple principle, Mr. Chairman, is this, that every Amer- 
ican should have a free choice of a school which he shall attend with- 
out economic penalty. We say that the primary rights in education 

long not to the State, not to a school system, not to a church, but 
fo parents. And so we are an association of parents and other Amer- 
lean citizens dedicated to that principle which has by the way been 
enunciated by the Supreme Court in three cases and also is contained 
in the U.N. declaration of human rights. 

I have with me today Mr. Glen Andreas, chairman of the board 
of the First National Bank of Pella, in the town of Pella, Iowa, on 
my left, and on my right, Dr. Frank Brown, professor of economics 
at De Paul University in Chicago. Dr. Brown has prepared a state- 
Ment, and if he may, we would like to present it to you now. 
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Senator Crark. Please proceed, Dr. Brown. We have your state- 
ment here and Iam reading it. Do you wish to read it or 
Dr. Brown. Yes. I would like to read it. with one or two insertions. 

Senator Cirark. Go right ahead. 

Dr. Brown. The Citizens for Educational Freedom is a nonsectarian 
organization that fosters and protects the natural and constitutional 
right of parents to direct and control the education of their children. 
We speak not for any religion or church or school, but solely on be- 
half of ourselves as parents and on behalf of our own children as 
individual American citizens entitled to intellectual and religious 
freedom and to the equal protection of the laws. 

We seek for our children a fair share of the education tax dollar 
in any program that exists or that may be adopted. We seek the 
opportunity to bring this share to the school of our choice. We 
present ourselves today primarily as citizens who believe in the right 
to choose God-centered education for our children without forfeiting 
public educational benefits, and we come, not to plead for or against 
Federal aid to education, but rather against discrimination. 

We protest the fact. that the administration’s education program 
for the elementary and secondary level, as outlined in S. 1021, makes 
Federal grants available only for the benefit of those children who 
attend the State and local public schools. And as parents of children 
in nonpublic elementary and secondary schools, we protest the dis- 
criminatory exclusion of our children from this program. 

The Constitution guarantees equal protection for all children. Why 
then are ours excluded from the administration’s proposal? We find 
nothing in the Constitution that says that we must turn our children 
over to the State as a prerequisite for equal treatment in a national law. 

Furthermore, the first amendment guarantees the civil right of reli- 
gious freedom. But now that. we have, in the free exercise of this 
right, chosen God-centered education for our children, we see them 
excluded from a fair share in the Nation's education program. 

To clarify our position we make two points: first, that each and 
every school has a theological and philosophical orientation and at- 
mosphere and presents, either in an organized or haphazard manner, 
values on God, man, religion, society, in a word, on all sorts of values 
human and divine; and, secondly, that we reject through moral and 
religious conviction the theological and philosophical orientations and 
atmospheres within the present public school system. 

I would like to make an insertion of two paragraphs here. To those 
who claim that. there is no discrimination against our children in this 
matter, we respond that. there is no true freedom in a program that 
offers us general funds but only if we conform to an education orien- 
tation and atmosphere which we reject in conscience, or to put. it. an- 
other way, only if we agree to give up our sacred right. to religious 
education. 

Tf this is not thought control, if this is not a religious test, and if 
this is not a civil disability of the type repugnant to the great men who 
wrote our Constitution, then it seems to us words have lost their 
meaning. 

Now, returning to the text, whatever has happened to parents 
rights in education? This principle was a prime ingredient in the 
foundation upon which this Nation was built, but today it seems [0 
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be lost in the welter of talk about a unity and a democracy to be 
achieved through a government system of education. We remind 
America that the Supreme Court has affirmed the rights of parents 
to direct the education of their children and that it includes therein 
the right to be free from governmental standardization. 

A society cannot claim credit for its devotion to rights if it renders 
their normal exercise impossible to achieve. We ask the Senate to 
consider that a triple combination of local, State, and Federal educa- 
tion taxes Imposed on us without any benefits accruing to our children 
will effectively impair, if not destroy, the economic possibility of many 
of a families to exercise the right to God-centered education for our 
children. 

The issue of church and state is falsely raised here. We seek no 
aid for any religion or church or school. We seek a fair share for our 
individual children to be used at the school of our choice. 

We ask that, if the Senate is to pass S. 1021, giving grants for the 
benefit of those children in public schools that it also include therein 
a provision calling for individual tuition grants on behalf of those 
children in nonpublic schools. These grants, equal in amount to those 
made available to the public school children, can be given to parents 
in the form of certificates negotiable only at a school of their choice. 

There is no need today to cite the abundant precedents for Federal 
aid to individual citizens to be used at a school of their choice, even 
if this happened to be or happens to be a church-related or other pri- 
vate institution. Let us cite here only the GI bill of rights and the 
current National Defense Education Act. 

President Kennedy has indicated that such aid is possible on the 
college and university level because it is given to the individual and 
not to the school, but this is precisely what we ask for our children, 
an individual grant. 

We urge the Senate of the United States that, since there is ob- 
viously no constitutional barrier to such individual grants, that it 
ane S. 1021 to include our program for our children. 

The benefits of freedom are generally quite rich. Thus in refer- 
ence to the GI bill of rights is it not generally accepted that no gov- 
ernmental program was less contentious, that none was freerer of 
governmental control, and that none was more efficient in the use of 
resources ? 

Is it too much to conclude that such benefits flowed primarily from 
the fact that free citizens were given freedom of choice in their school- 
ag iene of being offered national benefits only at. government 
schools ? 

This matter of Federal aid to education on the elementary and 
secondary level has long been a source of controversy and will un- 
doubtedly continue to be so within an institutional framework. Can- 
not this body of learned and wise legislators see the possibilities for 
harmony in a program of the type advocated here today by the CEF? 

Perhaps also there may come the intelligent use of all our human 
Tesources as we strive for national survival and fulfillment. Cer- 
tainly we hope that in any program for the betterment of this coun- 
try that our children may take their place as first-class citizens. 

Senator CrarK. Thank you, Mr. Brown. 

Senator Randolph? 
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Senator Ranporrn. Mr. Brown, when did this organization come 
into being ? 

Mr. Brown. May 1959, 

Senator Ranpotpy. May 1959? 

Mr. Brown. That is right. 

Senator Ranpotey. Thank you very much. 

Senator Cuargx. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Anpreas. May I make a brief statement ? 

Senator Crark. I am sorry. I didn’t realize you wished to speak. 
Please go ahead. 

Mr. Anpreas. Mr. Chairman, I know that there has been already 
considerable public attention given to the Citizens for Educational 
Freedom, and it seems to be the practice of many of the instruments 
of publicity to refer to this organization as a Catholic front group. 

come from Pella, Iowa, where we have a grade school and a high 
school with a total enrollment of approximately 650 students. Our 
rade school is 40 years old, established 40 years ago, and this school 
1as been organized and controlled by the parents, not by any church. 

I happen myself to be Christian Reformed, which is a Protestant 
church, and most of the parents that control this school are also 
Christian Reformed. 

Senator CLark. That is the one in St. Louis? 

Mr. Anpreas. I bee yous pardon ? 

Senator Ciark. The school you are referring to is the one where 
the organization started in St. Louis? 

Mr. Anpreas. No. This is the school in Pella, Iowa, where [ live. 

When I first heard of CEF, I took note also that it was referred to 
as x Catholic front group, so I made particular point of investigating 
this matter by attending one of their national conventions, anil T was 
very careful to determine that it was not that, but is precisely what is 
referred to in this statement that we have given. 

Senator CiarK. Do you gentlemen have any figures on your 
membership by denomination 

Mr. La Driers. Senator, we do not. We have no religious test, of 
course, for membership. We really have no idea. 

I can say this to the Senator, that we receive many hundreds of 
letters from people who have asked to join our group and, of course. 
who have been permitted to join, who refer to their children in an 
independent or private school sometimes by calling it Martin Luther 
School or St. Pius School or Parents Christian School, or whatever. 

But we have no figures as to membership or percentages. 

Senator Cirarx. Thank you, sir. 

‘Thank you gentlemen very much. 

Senator Case, do you have any questions! 

Senator Casr. No. I am sorry to have not heard your testimony. 

Senator CLarK. Our next witness is Mrs. Alison Bell of the legis 
lative staff of the American Association of University Women. 

Mrs. Bell, we are happy to have you here. 

Mrs. Bet. It isa pleasure, Senator Clark. 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. ALISON BELL, LEGISLATIVE STAFF, AMERI- 
CAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


Mrs. Beuy. I know that you are under pressure of time so I won’t 
take time to read the statement that you have before you. 


Senator Ctark. We will have it printed in full in the record at this 
oint. 


(Mrs. Alison Bell’s prepared statement follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY Mgs. ALISON BELL ON BEHALF OF Dr. MAYCIE 
K. SOUTHALL, CHAIRMAN, COMMITIEE ON ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDU- 
CATION, AND Mrs. W. N. BAIN, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATIVE PRO- 
GRAM, AMERICAN ASSOCLATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


I am Mrs. Alison Bell and I am a staff associate of the American Association 
of University Women. I am here to represent the association’s two national 
committees on elementary and secondary education and legislation. The as- 
sociation hus a membership of approximately 145,000 college graduates organized 
in 1,470 branches in the 50 States, Guam, and the District of Columbia. 

As many of the members of this subcommittee know from the frequent ap- 
peirances of representatives of this association before you, the American As- 
sociation of University Women has advocated for several decades that the con- 
dition and progress of education must be a matter of Federal concern and support 
in the interest of the Nation’s economic and cultural growth and, more recently, 
in terms of national defense. 

Ever since its organization in 1882 AAUW members have worked for improve- 
ment in public schools. In the first decade of the organization’s existence active 
steps were taken to improve education through voluntary elementary school 
and library work. This led quickly to the association's dominating interest— 
constant improvement in standards of education at all levels, improvement 
which has often been made possible by legislation. 

From the middle thirties AAUW education and legislative program committees 
have worked to spread public understanding with respect to the need for Fed- 
eral support for free, tax-supported public education. 

AAUW activities in the field of education have been and continue to be cen- 
tered on improving the quality of education in content, in teacher education, on 
promotion of the use of modern methods of teaching such as visual aids and on 
the extension of educational opportunities, particularly for women. Someof you 
may be familar with the association’s fellowships program which now com- 
prises about 85 fellowships per year with stipends totaling almost $250,000. 
Nonetheless for over a quarter of a century the association has also recognized 
the need to face realistically the problems of financing public school education 
which is the cornerstone of the equal opportunity which this country’s founders 
had in mind when creating our democratic state. 


1955 LOCAL RESOURCES STUDY RESULTS 


In fact as far back as the early 1940’s study programs in local school finance 
were undertaken in AAUW branches across the country. More recently, in 
1955, a nationwide study of school finance was conducted by AAUW branches 
in 43 States, in Guam and in the District of Columbia. This study convinced 
its participants that (1) local communities and States can and should do much 
more to find the necessary dollars to pay for their schools, but (2) that there 
are some communities which are unable, even with State aid, to finance their 
Schools, (3) that before local resources can be tapped adequately changes in 
restrictive State and local laws must be enacted, and (4) that the years of work 
hecessury before the public can be educated to effecting changes in State regula- 
tions and constitutions will deny even a minimum standard of education to 
Many children of this generation unless a Federal sharing of responsibility for 
Public school financing is undertaken by the Government. 

In the years since this study was made reports from our branches indicate 
that the situation with respect to school financing at the local and State levels 
has continued its rapid deterioration—and in spite of increased local efforts 
in many States. 
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We are aware that this subcommittee does not need to be told by representa. 
tives of our association that local real estate taxes are no longer a realistic 
base for the support of schools. This subcommittee is also well informed about 
the length of time it would take to enact the necessary constitutional and legis. 
lative revisions in the States to revise educational-support structures in order 
to secure for all the Nation’s children more nearly equal educational oppor. 
tunities. 

We are also aware that the members of this committee fully understand the 
bitter disappointment with which our members, many of whom Serve on school 
boards, on citizens’ advisory councils, or work professionally as educators, have 
seen the defeat of school bond issues or of legislation which would provide 
constitutional amendments or revision of regulations, permitting localities to 
raise more money for their schools. 

Because of your awareness of these problems we see no reason to restate 
office of education figures, which have already been presented to you on class. 
room and teacher shortages or on the number of teachers who are teaching 
without proper certification. But we would like to mention the problem faced 
by institutions of higher learning when they are faced with acceptance of 
elementary and secondary school graduates from many areas of the country 
whose basic education is not of the quality which this very wealthy Nation can 
afford to provide. 

EQUALIZATION SUPPORTED 


It is our belief that no child should suffer because of the geographical area 
in which he is born. In this connection we should like to point out that as in- 
creased tax burdens develop from area unemployment, as older buildings de 
teriorate and have to be remodeled or be abandoned as fire hazards, as popv- 
lation shifts or increases in school-age enrollment make existing accommo 
dations grossly inadequate, States who in the past have regarded their educa- 
tional standards as above the average are watching these standards decline in 
the direction of the levels of educationally underprivileged States. 

It seems to us that the issue is no longer whether the States alone should 
or can support our public schools. We are all painfully aware that present 
support levels are not adequate to keep up with our growth in population and 
with our rapid advances in technology. 

Because the members of this association have so long been in close touch with 
local schools we can speak with feeling of the injustice done to the approxi- 
mately 600,000 pupils attending classes on a part-time basis because the shortage 
of classrooms has been tolerated by both State and Federal Governments. We 
can speak with equal sympathy for the Nation’s overburdened and underpaid 
teachers and with understanding for those who leave the teaching profession 
for better paid employment. Nonetheless sympathy and understanding, whether 
expressed by laymen or Members of Congress, does little to improve the quality 
of teaching by instructors who are burdened by too many students, by makeshift 
facilities and by their own financial problems. 

The subtle relationships between the educational level of a people and their 
general welfare have long been recognized by statesmen, economists, and sociolo- 
gists. Similarly education has been accepted as directly related to productivity 
and economic welfare; furthermore, our present highly complex and industrial 
society is unusually dependent on sound basic education for all of its people. 

For these reasons we in the American Association of University Women have 
read with the greatest interest the proposals carried in the President’s message 
and the several bills which this committee now has under consideration. We 
wish to express our pleasure over the truly bipartisan support being given these 
proposals for further Federal sharing of responsibility and give voice to oul 
confidence that this committee will work out legislation which will distribute 
substantial grants to the States for construction of school facilities, the improve 
ment of teachers’ pay and the hiring of additional teachers. 

We assure you of our support for your efforts to enact public school legislatio® 
and of our wholehearted cooperation in the task of creating greater public 
understanding of this need for Federal sharing of responsibility for education. 


AGAINST AMENDMENTS 


In the light of the amount of publicity given recently to proposals to extend 
the legislation now under consideration to provide grants or loans to nonpublic 
schools and in the light of talked of proposals to limit grants only to nod 
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segregated schools we wish to make clear the position of the association in these 
matters. In the approximately 30 years in which the association has worked 
toward the strengthening of the U.S. Office of Education and in the national 
interest for Federal sharing of responsibility with the States for educational 
support the resolutions and the legislative items adopted at the associa- 
tion’s biennial conventions concerning these matters have consistently in- 
cluded the phrases ‘for public schools” or ‘“tax-supported schools.” This 
position is maintained in the resolutions and legislative items which will be 
presented during the business sessions of the AAUW convention in June of this 
year. 

In past years in appearing before congressional committees, representatives 
of the association have urged that such collateral issues as segregation be left 
out of school aid bills as not germane to the legislation for, as President Hisen- 
hower stated in July 1956, this problem is a matter more properly dealt with 
by the judiciary branch of the Government. 


Senator CLarK. We are grateful to you for that position. 

Will you please hit the high spots ? 

Mrs. Bexy. Thank you. You know the position of the association.. 
It has strongly supported public school education and for the last 30: 
years we have been advocating that the Federal Government share. 
responsibility with the States, and so we hope and we have every 
confidence that this committee will report out a good bill, and perhaps 
we will have legislation to benefit the schools this year. 

If there are any questions you would like to ae me, I will be glad to 
answer them. 

Senator CuarKk. Thank you very much, Mrs. Bell. You can rest 
assured that we will all read your statement with great interest. 

Senator Case? 

Senator Cass. No questions. 

Senator CLarx. Senator Randolph? 

Senator Ranpotpy. Mr. Chairman, I like Mrs. Bell’s statement in 
her testimony : 

It is our belief that no child should suffer because of the geographical area 
in which he is born. In this connection, we should like to point out that as. 
increased tax burdens develop from area unemployment, as older buildings 
deteriorate and have'to be remodeled or be abandoned as fire hazards, as popula- 
tion shifts or increases in school age enrollment make existing accommoda- 
tions grossly inadequate, States who in the past have regarded their educational 
Standards as above the average are watching the standards decline in the direc- 
tion of the levels of educationally underprivileged States. 

You, yourself, Mr. Chairman, told a story about Pennsylvanians” 
shifting economy which begins to place a burden in that State in re- 
lation to the costs of schools which 20 or 30 years ago was not ap- 
parent. 

West Virginia has felt the impact of this Har although we are 
the revenue producers for the corporations taking from West. Virginia 
our wealth, and that wealth, again I say, being credited to the States 
in which those companies are incorporated. 

So what you have said here about spreading of this program is cer- 
tainly valid. 

Mrs, Bey. We firmly believe in public education as the core of our 
present demoeratic state, and we have got to improve it over its. 
present standards and provide equal opportunities for every student. 

Senator Ranpotex. Thank you, Mrs. Bell. 

Senator CLagKx. Thank you very much, Mrs. Bell. 

Our next witness is Mr. Hipolito Mercano, grand master of the 
Masonic Lodge, Puerto Rico. 
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Mr. Mercano, we are happy to have you with us. I understand you 
are a member of the Puerto Rican Senate. 

Mr. Mercano. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Senator Ciargk. Then you understand our problems up here behind 
the bench. 


STATEMENT OF HIPOLITO MERCANO, GRAND MASTER OF THE 
MASONIC LODGE, PUERTO RICO 


Mr. Mercano. My name is Hipolito Mercano. I am senator at 
jJarge of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. I made this trip to tes- 
tify before you, not only because I am interested in the provisions of 
this bill which includes our Commonwealth as a recipient of the Fed- 
aral aid to public education, but basically because of my serious con- 
cern for the deeper and more serious problem which has been thrust 
upon you by those who wish to use public funds to support their pri- 
vate religious endeavors in open dehavcs to the long-established con- 
stitutional principles of our Nation. 

There is an overwhelming majority of opinion throughout the coun- 
try and Puerto Rico that favors the program to provide adequate 

ucation to American children at all levels through our system of 
public schools with the help of the Federal Government, and with 
necessary safeguards to keep local control and supervision of public 
education. 

President Kennedy’s special message to Congress on education em- 
hasizes the offer on the part of the Federal Government to assume 
its responsibility in dealing with the fundamentals of properly edu- 
cating our children. 

The bill before you would meet that challenge squarely if it were 
not for the threatened roadblocks to its passage and approval by the 
President by people who are interested primarily in defeating its far- 
reaching objectives. 

Your attention should be called to the fact that in considering the 
bill you are not faced with the question of whether or not our public 
school system needs Federal] aid. That is almost universally granted. 
Or the question of whether our public education program should be 
improved quantitatively and qualitatively. That is also granted. 
Although there might be some difference of opinion as to the quality 
of education offered in public schools, there is certainly no doubt as 
to the need for additional schools. 

at you are facing here is a tactical attack on the public school 
system of our Nation by those who are not only vehement in their 
unwarranted criticisms of our public schools, but who would gladly 
substitute for them parochial schools supervised, tightly controlled, 
and wholly owned by ecclesiastical authorities, although financed with 
public funds. 

Their theory is that there should be public taxation to support 
sectarian parochial schools in the control of which the people have 
no representation, and over which the Government has no supervision 
or control, but in which there is exclusive control by those who are 
tax exempt. . 

In the first case it is taxation without representation and in the 
second case it is representation without taxation. 
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Throughout 52 years of the American colonial period, which for- 
tunately is finished and gone deep into history, we Puerto Ricans 
learned the dynamics of democracy, which we used not as theoretical 
propositions for Fourth of July speeches, but as a practical philos- 
ophy of life, to enrich our culture and uplift the values of the dignity 
of man. 

Thus, when we agreed to enter into a compact with the United 
State of America to constitute our Commonwealth, we assumed the 
duty to write our own constitution, which was eventually approved 
by our people and also by this Congress. 

In regard to the specific problem before you our Constitution of 
the Commonwealth reads as follows: 

Section 1. The dignity of the human being is inviolable. All men are equal 
before the law. No discrimination shall be made on account of race, color, sex, 
birth, social origin or conditon, or political or religious ideas. Both the laws 
and the system of public education shall embody these principles of essential 
human equality. 

Section 3. No law shall be made respecting an establishment of religion or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof. There shall be complete separation of 
church and state. 

Section 5. Every person has the right to an education which shall be directed 
to the full development of the human personality and to the strengthening of 
respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms. There shall be a system 
of free and wholly nonsectarian public education. Instruction in the elementary 
and secondary school shall be free and shall be compulsory in the elementary 
schools to the extent permitted by the facilities of the state. No public prop- 
erty or public funds shall be used for the support of schools or educational 
institutions other than those of the state. Nothing contained in this provision 
shall prevent the state from furnishing to any child noneducational services 
established by law for the protection or welfare of children. 

ain I want to emphasize that what I have just quoted is the law 
of the land in Puerto Rico through the democratic consent of our 
people and also through the unanimous action of the U.S. Congress, 
so it reflects the approval of both parties to the compact that created 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico—our people and the Government 
of the United States. 

Now you are called upon to amend this bill in a way that clearly 
violates the principle of separation of church and state, a cornerstone 
of our constitutional philosophy. Should you pay any attention to 
this demand and depart from that long-established constitutional 
Pope certainly you will confuse the people of Puerto Rico, be- 
cause Federal aid to parochial schools is in open conflict with the pro- 
visions of our constitution, above quoted, which you approved. 

The basic issue before you is clear cut. The corollary problem 
which has been forced upon you is also clear cut. You must face it 
now. How you handle it will affect us tremendously in Puerto Rico 
just as what we do in Puerto Rico may reflect upon you. 

The same issue in a different form was before the people of Puerto 
Rico last November. It started with a little bill to establish religious 
education for public school children through the scheme of the so- 
called released-time plan. The bill was an attempt to circumvent the 
constitutional mandate of the people of Puerto Rico to establish “A 
system of free and wholly nonsectarian public education,” and also an 
attempt to cross the wall of complete separation of church and state 
by a process of osmosis. 
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In spite of ecclesiastical pressure, we defeated the bill in our Jegis- 
lature, and thus kept our system of public education free from un- 
democratic, sectarian dogmatism. I ask you to follow our example 
and defeat. similar proposals here. 

Next, the bishops went out and organized a political party known 
as the Christian Action Party to be used as a political weapon of the 
church to launch a frontal attack not only to capture the public 
ee of Puerto Rico but also to capture the government of Puerto 

ico. 

The pulpit was turned into a political forum; the people were co- 
erced and threatened with excommunication if they did not follow 
the political advice of the hierarchy. Fear of spiritual punishments 
was pumped into their minds, but they resisted firmly behind the Jef- 
fersonian wall of separation, and continued to attend mass and politi- 
cal rallies. 

Finally, the Roman Church came out into the open and took a deci- 
sive step. A pastoral letter was issued by the bishops in which they 
told their flock that it was a sin to vote for the Popular Democratic 
Party of Puerto Rico, which represents approximately two-thirds of 
the voting population. 

The three bishops tried to act as political leaders of the voters in- 
stead of spiritual pastors of the believers. Again, they conveniently 
forgot or ignored the fact that there is a wall of separation between 
the church and the state and that the people pray on one side of the 
wall and vote on the other side. 

In our understanding of sound democratic philosophy, the bishops 
are called upon to teach the people how to live spintually and ethi- 
cally on their side of the wall, and the politicians are supposed to 
teach the people how to vote intelligently on the other side. 

A man can certainly be faithful to his church and at the same time 
loyal to his political party. Religious faith should never attempt 
to destroy political loyalty and vice versa. The bishops of Puerto 
Rico attempted to destroy the loyalty of the people to their own 
political party, and failed. 

The outcome of the elections in Puerto Rico was due to the spirit 
of political unity on the part of the people who had a diversity of 
religious affiliations but who rejected the participation of the Roman 
church in politics. Any attempt to direct the political opinion of 
the people or of legislators by ecclesiastical authorities clearly dem- 
onstrates that there is something wrong in that particular democracy. 

It was Mr. Justice Jackson who said: 

Compulsory unification of opinion achieves only the unanimity of the grave 
yard. 

This was in the case of West Virginia State Board of Education v. 
Barnette, 319 U.S. 624. 

You can see, gentlemen, that we faced this issue squarely. We 
understood it because we have lived with it for many years. If our 
experience in dealing successfully with inspired religious antagonism 
and. clerical pressure in political affairs is of any value, then we 
sincerely hope you will share with us the benefits-of this democratic 
achievement. 
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The Puerto Rican bishops you read about in your newspapers are 
not foreigners. One, Archbishop Davis, was born in Philadelphia; 
the other, Bishop McManus, was born in Brooklyn. These men were 
educated in Roman Catholic institutions of higher education in the 
United States. They are blood brothers of your Roman Catholic 
bishops, the same men who are warning you in effect that unless they 
get concessions for their church school system, by loans or grants, 
there will be no aid to the public schools either here or in Puerto 
Rico. This is the same type of coercion that we defeated last Novem- 
ber in Puerto Rico. 

Bear in mind that it was the Roman Catholic population of Puerto 
Rico in great numbers who joined with non-Catholic Puerto Ricans 
to bring about this great victory for Jefferson’s and Madison's and 
Adams’, and Franklin’s, and Mufioz Marin’s concept of church-state 
separation. 

Has that concept worked in Puerto Rico? Look at us and then 
Jook at many of our neighboring countries, where church and state 
have traditionally suffered an unhealthy togetherness. Gentlemen, if 
you violate your own traditions in writing this law, you will be en- 
couraging those forces south of the border which make capital out of 
the ignorance of the people. 

Do this, and the final beneficiaries might well be the Communists. 
They do not seduce the educated or the enlightened. They thrive on 
the hungry, the disillusioned, on those who never had a chance to learn 
or gain the benefits of democracy. 

Let us remember that you are dealing with a conflict between two 
opposing ideologies, the Roman Catholic versus the democrats. The 
Roman Catholic concept embraces power and authority from the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy above, and demands unquestioning obedience 
from the people. 

In a democracy, the power emanates from the people, and their 
elected leaders are there to serve them, not to dictate absolute obedience 
to their will. This is why the Roman Catholic Church always seeks 
to establish itself as a monopolistic state church, as we see exemplified 
in Spain and various other countries. Once established they control 
the schools. 

_The way to establish a church is to pay for that church’s institu- 
tions. Your first amendment and article II of our Constitution pro- 
hibit such an establishment. If one particular church has a record in 
one country after another of seeking to have its institutions, particu- 
larly its schools, paid for by nonmembers of that church, as well as by 
its own communicants, then you must know that that particular church 
1s seeking to become the established church wherever it can, and this at 
the taxpayer’s expense. Loans or grants and special tax favors all 
lead in one direction—toward the establishment of a dominant church 
institution, highly organized politically to gain ever-increasing power. 

There comes a time when the people must say “No.” Our forefath- 
ers, the founders of this Nation, said “No” with their muskets on the 
battlefields, and with their pens on documents such as the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights. The Supreme Court has said “No” again and 
Lain. 

In less fortunate lands there has been bloodshed over the issue 
throughout the centuries. We have avoided it in Puerto Rico. You 
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have avoided it here, too. You will continue to avoid it if the poopie 
and you, the people’s representatives, understand the issue in all of its 
a tie etic and say ‘“‘No” in time. 

hank you. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you very much, Senator Mercano, and we 
appreciate that you have taken ‘dhe trouble to come up here from 
Puerto Rico to give us the benefit of your views. 

Our next witness and the last witness today is Mr. M. B. Little, con- 
sultant to Americans United and other organizations. 

Mr. Little, we are happy to have you here. I have been handed 
what. seemed to me two statements, are they independent or does one 
exhibit the other ? 

Mr. Lirriz. They should be attached. 

Senator Cuark. Is one an exhibit or—— 

Mr. Lrrrie. No; it is a completion of the earlier statement. 
poe CrarK. I notice that one is six pages long and the other is 

ree. 

Do you feel it desirable to read it or would you be content to have it 
go in the record and then summarize it? 

Mr. Lrrriz. Whichever you say, in order to keep the hearing from 
going on toolong. It ould be all right with me. 

Senator CiarK. I would be grateful to you should you allow us to 
introduce the two statements in full in the record at this point, and 
then we will ask Mr. Little to summarize his testimony, perhaps, 
on those points that he is particularly anxious to have us consider. 

(The full text of Mr. Little’s statements follow :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF M. V. LITTLE, CONSULTANT ON CHURCH-STATE PROBLEMS 
TO Lone IsLanp CHAPTERS OF AMERICANS UNITED AND OTHER GROUPS 


Mr. Chairman, my name is M. V. Little. I have served as consultant to 
churches and other organizations on church-state problems for 15 years. 

My concern, Mr. Chairman, is with the church-state problems inherent in pro- 
posals for Federal aid to education. It seems evident that the administration 
bill in those portions which deal with aid to elementary and secondary schools, 
as it now appears, cannot be faulted in regard to this matter. The drafters 
have quite properly, according to the first amendment of the Federal Constitution 
and the constitutions and laws of most of our States, confined aid proposals to 
schools owned and operated by the public. It is my belief that private schools, 
particularly those which exist to impart a certain form of religious indoctrina- 
tion, cannot constitutionally be included in the distribution of grants or loans 
by the Federal Government. This would seem to be the doctrine enunciated by 
the U.S. Supreme Court in the Everson case, 1947, the McCollum case, 1948, and 
the Zorach case, 1952. 

While the Court divided in all these decisions, it is remarkable that on the 
issue of direct grants to churches or church schools the Justices were unanimous 
in their prohibition. Thus, we might say, that the Court has stood 27 to 0 in 
these three significant cases against any direct grants of tax funds for churches 
or their schools. 

Much has been reported in the press about an amendment to the aid bill which 
would provide for low-rate, long-term Federal loans to private church schools 
for purposes of construction. Many Americans have been deeply disturbed at 
this proposed foray of the Federal authority into an area to which it has not 
previously sought access. I would hope that if such an amendment is offered. it 
will be promptly defeated. While I concede that a loan differes from a grant, 
there can be no question as to the intent of the loan under such a program. 
The intent of the loan would be to aid the teaching of religion. This is true be- 
cause the church itself exists for the purpose of teaching religion. If it existed 
only to teach the three R’s, then its existence would have no point for public 
schools do this adequately. 
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The sectarian school exists because of an insistence of a certain religious group 
on “something more” in the education of children. The “something more” on 
which they insist is frequently called by them “God” in education, but it is in 
actual substance the sectarian teaching of their own group. Federal aid, then, 
whether in the form of loans to these institutions, as has been proposed, or in 
the form of grants, is nothing but aid to the teaching of religion. As such, many 
feel it would represent a radical departure from our constitutional tradition of 
the past century and a half. 

It would seem, Mr. Chairman, that it might be for the best interest of these 
private institutions that they themselves oppose programs of this kind. This 
would apply to colleges as well as to lower schools. Let us say that a program 
of loans or grants for sectarian schools is initiated by the Congress. Would not 
citizens then begin to importune the administration to “correct” certain teach- 
ings in these schools which they might deem inimical to their own faith or lack 
of faith? Already we have heard concern expressed over admissions policies 
of schools which might be deemed inadequate for schools participating in Fed- 
eral aid. Such concern by the Congress is legitimate and proper. Such concern 
would also legitimately and properly extend to private or parochial schools that 
were to receive Federal aid. It is inevitable, Mr. Chairman, that Federal ex- 
penditures are always followed by a measue of Federal supervision and/or 
control. It could not be otherwise. 

It is evident, therefore, that despite sincere but unrealistic protestations to the 
contrary, all schools receiving Iederal aid will to some extent at least come under 
Federal standards and under Federal supervision and control. This is the con- 
cession these institutions make for the sake of the aid they received. Their 
administrators should understand this clearly. If they do not want to come 
under a measure of State control then they should cease their pressure for pub- 
lic money. 

One further point in regard to Federal aid to sectarian schools deserves com- 
ment. Can such aid in any category be called aid to the child and not prop- 
erly aid to the institution? Many believe this to be a distinction without a dif- 
ference. Anything done to improve a school or its program no doubt is of some 
benefit to the child in the school. Education itself is a form of welfare. We 
must not forget what we have already cited—the fundamental purpose for which 
the sectarian school exists. That purpose is the purpose of the church which 
owns and operates the school. What the church is the school is; what the school 
is the church is. In a Roman Catholic parish, to give one example, the parish 
school is physically owned by the bishop of the diocese—not by the parents, and 
certainly not by the Government. School and church are constituent parts of 
an integral whole. ‘ 

It would be impossible to aid one item of the school budget without aiding all 
or to aid the school without aiding the parish of which it is a part. 

The financing of churches and their schools has always been cared for by 
voluntary gifts. It is to be sincerely hoped that Roman Catholic bishops will not 
try to sabotage aid to American schoolchildren because their own parish schools 
cannot be included. 

Their church and other churches have flourished under the arrangement of 
\oluntary giving. We trust this arrangement can be continued. 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF M. V. LITTLE OF GARDEN City, N.Y.. on Proposep 
Pcrsiirc TAx Arp TO SEcTARIAN SCHOOLS 


There seem to be a number of fallacies in the reasoning of those who demand 
public tax support for parochial schools. In the first place, the Supreme Court 
decision that it is permissible for children to attend sectarian segregated schools 
carried with it no mandate that they, therefore, be supported with public tax 
funds. The exercise of a liberty does not carry with it an option on the public 
treasury. There could be no subsidy to Roman Catholic schools that is not a 
Subsidy to the Roman Catholic church, since the two are one and the same. It 
is not even a case of two pockets in the same pants; there is only one pocket. 

Our local governments furnish police service paid for by public taxes too, but, 
if someone feels that the police protection is inadequate and hires private guards, 
that doesn’t relieve him from paying his just share of the taxes to support the 
Common police force nor does the local government undertake to pay his private 
guards. And so it is with schools. The public schools are available for use by 
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all. If the boycott of the public schools, enforced by the Roman church hierarchy 
under its Canon No. 1374, which reads as follows: 

“Catholic children must not attend non-Catholic, neutral, or mixed schools: 
that is such as are also open to non-Catholics. It is for the bishop of the 
place alone to decide, according to the instructions of the Holy See, in what 
circumstances and with what precautions attendance at such schools may be 
tolerated without danger of perversion to the pupils.” 

causes adherents of that faith to send their children to church-operated schools, 
that is their own decision and, accordingly, it is their obvious duty to support 
such sectarian schools instead of attempting to thrust their freely assumed re- 
ligious responsibility on to those of other faiths by looking to the public treasury 
for their support. 

Not content with a mere prohibition or moral exhortation, the hierarchy in 
many American dioceses has written into the law of the church a provision 
denying absolution to those Catholics who send their children to a public school 
when a Catholic school is available. This is now the Roman Catholic moral 
law in the United States. The statutes of the diocese of Indianapolis are typical 
and are based squarely upon the pronouncements of the various Popes beginning 
with Pius IX: 

“Where a Catholic parochial school exists, parents ordinarily violate the 
general canon law of the church (Canon 1374) if they send their children to 
public or non-Catholic schools. If they persist in this violation, they sin gravely 
and cannot be absolved until they make proper adjustment with the bishop 
through the pastor” (Statute 117). 

As a matter of fact, here is a paradox: We have a plea for freedom in edu- 
eaton by a religious hierarchy that begins by taking away its own members’ 
freedom in education. Roman Catholic parents, who accept the authoritarian 
control of the hierarchy in education, are thereby deprived of their freedom 
of choice. They can do nothing but send their children to Roman Catholic 
parochial schools, unless the diocesan bishop is willing to make an exception. 
This faet demonstrates that what is being sought is certainly not genuine free- 
dom of choice for parents who, out of personal conviction, send their children 
to church schools. What is sought, rather, is to place the sanction and the 
financial subsidy of the State behind this particular form of sectarian coercion. 
What is really being sought is tax support for Roman Catholic schools as a 
reward for the success of the Roman church in enforcing that denominational] 
rule on its members. This is not a proper use of tax dollars by a democratic 
government. 

It should never be lost sight of that religious schools are clearly established 
to serve the sectarian purposes of the sponsoring religious group. Nor should 
it be overlooked that a sectarian segregated parochial school is in no Sense a 
public school. The buildings are not owned and controlled by a community of 
citizens, but by the diocesan bishop as a “corporation sole” and he is under 
the absolute control of a foreign potentate. The parents of the children attend- 
ing such schools are not represented by a democratically elected school board 
which is responsible to them. The determination of teaching policy and cur- 
riculum and the section of a faculty for a parochial church school do not rest 
with a school board, but with the authorities of the parent church of which 
the school is an integral part. 

The axiom that voters and taxpayers have a basic right to enjoy a decisive 
voice in how their tax money is used is denied by the Roman Catholic parochial 
school system. The taxpayers and voters, as such, would have no voice at all 
in the supervision of expenditures of public tax funds used by the parochial 
schools. Such decisions would rest with the hierarchy of the Roman church, not 
with the community. Advocates of public aid to parochial schools either over- 
look or make light of one basic fact: The only way a parochial school can 
lay claim to public tax money is to become a public school—which would surely 
defeat the very purpose for which it was created. Sound public policy demands 
that State and local public educational bodies be able to exercise at all times 
the right to review and control educational policies in any institution or agency 
for which public moneys are appropriated and expended. Public responsibility 
for support of education implies public responsibility for the policies which 
are supported. 

The New York State constitution includes a clear prohibition against tax 
sapport to sectarian institutions of learning, including schools of all grades. 
It says: 
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“Neither the State, nor any subdivision thereof, shall use its property or 
credit or any public money or authorize or permit either to be used, directly or 
indirectly, in aid * * * of any school or institution of learning wholly or in 
part under the control or direction of any religious denomination or in which 
any denominational tenet or doctrine is taught.” 

The U.S. Supreme Court has specifically declared : 

“No tax in any amount, Jarge or small, can be levied to support any religious 
activities or institutions, whatever they may be called or whatever form they 
may adopt to teach or practice religion.” 

The cry of Roman Catholics that they are victims of “double taxation” because 
they must pay both the tax levy for public schools and the church fees for 
the education of their children in parochial schools is unjustified. They are 
required to pay public school taxes, but. they choose to do the other. If the 
discipline of the Roman church causes them to send their children to a sectarian 
segregated school, that is 2 matter between them and their church. It can 
hardly be called double taxation from the standpoint of civil law. It would 
seem just as logical that I, with no sehool age children of my own, should receive 
relief from the public school tax because I have no children utilizing its facili- 
ties. But, along with hundreds of thousands of other bachelors, single women, 
and childless married couples, I help foot the education bill to the tune of over 
$550 per year in local school taxes since I accept the sound democratic principle 
that everyone should share in supporting the public schools which are provided 
for all. While we may not be paying for an individual advantage, we are 
participating for the general public good. The public school tax is not a charge 
for services rendered. If it were, the parents of two children would pay twice 
as much as the parents of one, and childiess persons and corporations would 
pay nothing. 

The plea that the Roman church school actually saves the community money, 
since it relieves the public school of the need to provide for additional children, 
is equally specious. To begin with, the community did not request the Roman 
church to aid it in this matter; the church chose to do so—and not in order 
to relieve the community of expense, but in order to achieve purposes peculiar 
and important to the church. If the Roman church should discontinue its 
parochial schools, we would need to build additional schools or extra classrooms 
to care for their students and we would—of that there can be no doubt. It 
would be our duty and immediate obligation to do so. 

But, when the Roman church seeks public tax funds, this plea dies at once, 
since they are asking that they be treated as publie schools at the tax office 
but nowhere else. The situation is reduced to this very hard fact: Where the 
parochial school differs from and offers an additional ingredient beyond that 
available in the public school, it is in the actual propagation of a particular 
religious faith—instruction in the-doctrine and practices of its parent church— 
and the State cannot subsidize this so long as the Supreme Court’s decisions 
stand. 

To subsidize parochial schools from public tax funds would be, therefore, 
to subsidize religion. It would be a requirement for all citizens to pay for a 
form of religious indoctrination with which they may not agree and which may 
indeed outrage their own convictions. It would be not only to flout the Federal 
Constitution, but also to deny the respect for individual religious beliefs on 
which itis based. It would be to inaugurate in a free country one of the cruelest 
forms of tyranny. As Thomas Jefferson phrased it, “‘To compel a man to furnish 
contributions of money for the propagation of opinions which he disbelieves, 
is sinful and tyrannical.” 

And why, indeed, should members of other faiths be expeeted to support sec- 
tarian schools which by their teachings seek to foster division and disunity 
among Americans of diverse faith: schools which use textbooks such as 
“Living. Owr Faith,” book 3 in ‘The Catholic High School Religion Series” by 
Flynn, Loretto, and Simeon, bearing ‘the imprimatur of Cardinal Spellman and 
published by W. H. Sadlier, Inc., of New York. “Living Our Faith” teaches 
impressionable young people that non-Roman faiths are “false” and “counter- 
feit” (p. 112), that marriages performed by non-Roman clergymen, even though 
in accordance with the civil laws of this country, are “attempts at marriage,” 
are “meaningless and sinful” and “null and void” (p. 290). 

Also, that it is “scandalous” for Roman Catholics to attend a service of an- 
other denomination (p. 112) ; and “a sin against faith and a rebuff to God” for 
them in any way to participate in such a service (p. 114); that the American 
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‘principle of separation of church and state is inferior to a principle of church. 
state union (p. 246) ; that 1 man who joins the Masonic fraternity embraces a 
“false religion’? (p. 115) and that such splendid organizations as the Salvation 
Army and the YMCA are “forms of false worship” (p. 113). 

The argument that refusal of public tax moneys to parochial schools is, in 
effect, a form of religious discrimination against Roman Catholics may seem 
plausible to some. Here is a Roman Catholic child, for example, whose family is 
taxed for public education and it would be provided for him from public tax 
funds if he attended a public school, but the child, in compliance with the 
dictates of his church, goes to a sectarian segregated school and, therefore, is 
denied the tax-supported facilities that would be his if he attended a public 
school. 

However, the argument founders on one firm fact: The State must provide 
for the child’s education ; the Roman church may provide for it. It is a matter 
of law with one, of policy with the other. It is the choice of the parents between 
the public school and the parochial school. No element of religious discrimina- 
tion is involved. If the child’s parents are exercising their religious freedom 
when they choose to send him to a parochial school, it is a freely assumed re- 
sponsibility for them to provide total support for that education. The State 
cannot provide such a school: only the church can—and, should the Roman 
church desire to do so, that is its constitutional right. 

The parent who sends his children to a parochial school must realize that the 
double levy that he takes upon himself is his own free choice. As a citizen, he 
must support the State and its government. That is his debt to Caesar. The 
second levy that he incurs is the parochial school fee. He pays this not because 
be is discriminated against, but because he, himself, discriminates against 
public education at the behest of his church. He is not a scapegoat when he 
pays his school tax, but a citizen like his neighbor who has no children. 

Despite their 1,587 elementary and high schools, the Lutherans are not asking 
for Government aid; neither do the Seventh Day Adventists ask tax funds for 
their 1,054 schools. Both frankly admit that their parochial school systems 
exist to train youth in religion—their religion—and because of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion and the Supreme Court’s interpretation of the first amendment, neither 
feels it is equitable nor proper nor lawful to ask other citizens to help support 
its particular beliefs. The Roman Catholic is the only denomination that seeks 
public tax aid for its parochial schools, which, incidentally, enroll 93 percent 
of all sectarian segregated school pupils, according to its own statistics. 

The majority of Americans will concede the right of any church to have and 
support a sectarian segregated school system, if it so desires, but they offer firm 
Yesistance to the efforts of any religious group to secure subsidies from public 
tax funds for support of its private schools. Sectarian segregated schools can 
be built up only at the expense of the public school system. Dr. James Bryant 
Conant, the distinguished educator, put the matter succinctly in these words, 
“To my mind, our schools should serve all creeds. The greater the proportion 
of our youth who attend separate sectarian schools, the greater the threat to our 
democratic unity. Therefore, to uSe taxpayers’ money to assist such a move is 
for me, to suggest that American society use its own hand to destroy itself.” 

The public school system undeniably is the cornerstone of our republican form 
of government and anything which has a tendency to jeopardize or weaken the 
‘structure of our public school system in turn jeopardizes or weakens the demo- 
cratic concept on which our Nation was founded and has flourished. As we have 
seen repeatedly, the Roman Catholic hierarchy utilizes any auxiliary services 
permitted their schools as steppingstones to obtain others, with its ultimate goal 
the complete tax support of its competitive school system. It is the old camel’s- 
head-in-the-tent technique. The Roman Catholic parochial school system is the 
greatest divisive force in America today and further fractionating which would 
inevitably occur if there were congeries of separate sectarian schools for the 
Methodists, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Baptists, Congregationalists, Jews, and 
the many other religious sects in this country would create an impossible situa- 
tion. 
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STATEMENT OF M. V. LITTLE, CONSULTANT TO AMERICANS UNITED 
AND OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Lrrris. I will read the first portion of my statement and then 
I will summarize the rest, if you won’t mind. 

Senator CuarKk. All right. 

Mr. Lrrriz. Mr. Chairman, my name is M. V. Little. I have 
served as consultant to churches and other organizations on church- 
state problems for 15 years. 

My concern, Mr. Chairman, is with the church-state problems in- 
herent in proposals for Federal aid to education. It seems evident 
that the administration bill in those portions which deal with aid to 
elementary and secondary schools, as it now appears, cannot be faulted 
in regard to this matter. 

The drafters have quite properly, according to the first amendment 
of the Federal Constitution and the constitutions and laws of most 
of our States, confined aid proposals to schools owned and operated 
by the public. It is my belief that private schools, particularly those 
which exist to impart a certain form of religious indoctrination, can- 
not constitutionally be included in the distribution of grants or loans 
by the Federal Government. This would seem to be the doctrine 
enunciated by the U.S. Supreme Court in the /verson case, 1947, the 
McCollum case, 1948, and the Zorach case, 1952. 

While the Court divided in all these decisions, it is remarkable that 
on the issue of direct grants to churches or church schools the Justices 
were unanimous in their prohibition. Thus, we might say that the 
Court has stood 27 to 0 in these three significant cases against any 
direct grants of tax funds for churches or their schools. 

Much has been reported in the press about an amendment to the aid 
bill which would provide for low-rate, long-term Federal loans to 
private church schools for purposes of construction. Many Ameri- 
cans have been deeply disturbed at this proposed foray of the Federal 
authority into an area to which it has not previously sought access. I 
would hope that, if such an amendment is offered, it will be promptly 
defeated. 

While I concede that a loan differs from a grant, there can be no 
question as to the intent of the loan under such a program. The 
intent of the loan would be to aid the teaching of religion. This is 
true because the church itself exists for the purpose of teaching reli- 
gion. If it existed only to teach the three R’s, then its existence would 
have no point, for public schools do this adequately. 

_ The sectarian school exists because of an insistence of a certain re- 
ligious group on “something more” in the education of children. The 
“something more” on which they insist is frequently called by them 
“God” in education, but it is in actual substance the sectarian teach- 
Ing of their own group. Federal aid, then, whether in the form of 
loans to these institutions, as has been proposed, or in the form of 
grants, is nothing but aid to the teaching of religion. 

such, many feel it would represent a radical departure from our 
constitutional tradition of the past century and a half. 

It would seem, Mr. Chairman, that it might be for the best inter- 
est of these private institutions that they themselves oppose programs 
of this kind. This would apply to colleges as well as to lower schools. 
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Let us say that a program of loans or grants for sectarian schools 
ix initiated by the Congress. Would not citizens then begin to im- 
portune the administration to correct certain teachings in_ these 
schools which they might deem inimical to their own faith or lack of 
faith / 

Already we have heard concern expressed over admissions policies 
of schools which might be deemed inadequate for schools partici- 
pating in Federal aid. Such concern by the Congress is legitimate 
and proper. 

Such concern would also legitimately and properly extend to pri- 
vate or parochial schools that were to receive Federal aid. It is in- 
evitable, Mr. Chairman, that Federal expenditures are always fol- 
lowed by a measure of Federal supervision and/or control. It. could 
not be otherwise. 

It is evident, therefore, that despite sincere but unrealistic protesta- 
tions to the contrary all schools receiving Federal aid will, to some 
extent at least, come under Federal standards and under Federal 
supervision and control. 

This is the concession these institutions make for the sake of the 
aid they receive. Their administrators should understand this clearly. 
If they do not. want. to come under a measure of state control, then they 
should cease their pressure for public money. 

One further point in regard to Federal aid to sectarian schools 
deserves comment. Can such aid in any category be called aid to the 
child and not properly aid to the institution? Many believe this to 
be a distinction without a difference. 

nyt ne done to improve a school or its program no doubt is of 
some benefit to the child in the school. Education itself is a form of 
welfare. We must not forget what we have already cited—the funda- 
mental purpose for which the sectarian school exists. 

That purpose is the purpose of the church which owns and operates 
the school. What the church is the school is; what the school is the 
church is. In a Roman Catholic parish, to give one example, the 
parish school is physically owned by the bishop of the diocese—not by 
the parents, and certainly not by the Government. School and church 
are constituent parts of an integral whole. 

It. would be impossible to aid one item of the school budget without 
aiding all or to aid the school without aiding the parish of which it 
18 a part. 

The financing of churches and their schools has always been cared 
for by voluntary gifts. It isto be sincerely hoped that Roman Catholic 
bishops will not try to sabotage aid to American schoolchildren be- 
cause their own parish schools cannot be included. 

Their church and other churches have flourished under the arrange- 
ent voluntary giving. We trust this arrangement can be con- 
tinued. 

‘The other material has to de with same of.the differeaces between 
public and Roman Catholic parochial schools, a contrast in how they 
are organized, the fact that they are not owned by communities of 
citizens as public schools are owned, and that there is no control by 
the citizens, the taxpayers, the parents, over what is taught in tlie 
schools or the policies of the schools or the teachers that are employed 
in the schools. 
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They have no recourse if they do not agree with anything that 
occurs in the parochial school. I think another thing that is of great 
importance, too, is the fact that, well, we often feel that the parents 
want God-centered education for their children, but as a matter of 
fact, as some people know, but it is not very well known, there is a 
Roman Catholic parochial law which states that Catholic children 
must not attend non-Catholic, neutral, or mixed schools; that is, such 
as are also open to non-Catholics. 

It is for the bishop of the place alone to decide, according to the 
instructions of the Holy See, in most circumstances and with what 
precautions attendance at such schools may be tolerated without 
danger of perversion to the pupils. 

And many of the dioceses in the United States have varied local 
statutes of their own of which this 1s a typical example. This is from 
the Indianapolis diocese, statute No. 117: 

Where a Catholic parochial school exists, parents ordinarily violate the gen- 
eral canon law of the church (canon 1374) if they send their children to pub- 
lic or non-Catholic schools. If they persist in this violation, they sin gravely 
and cannot be absolved until they make proper adjustment with the bishop 
through the pastor. 

That is Statute 117. 

As a matter of fact, here is a paradox: We have a plea for free- 
dom in education by a religious hierarchy that begins by taking away 
its own members’ freedom in education. Roman Catholic parents, 
who accept the authoritarian control of the hierarchy in education, 
are thereby deprived of their freedom of choice. 

They can do nothing but send their children to Roman Catholic 
parochial schools, unless the diocesan bishop is willing to make an 
exception. This fact demonstrates that what is being sought is cer- 
tainly not genuine freedom of choice for parents who, out of per- 
sonal conviction, send their children to church schools. What is 
sought, rather, is to place the sanction and the financial subsidy of 
the State behind this particular form of sectarian coercion. 

What is really being sought is tax support for Roman Catholic 
schools as a reward for the success of the Roman church in enforc- 
ing that denominational rule on its members. This is not a proper 
use of tax dollars by a democratic government. 

It should never be lost sight of that religious schools are clearly 
established to serve the sectarian purposes of the sponsoring religious 
group. Nor should it be overlooked that a sectarian segregated pa- 
rochial school is in no sense a public school. 

The buildings are not owned and controlled by a community of citi- 
zens, but by the diocesan bishop as a “Corporation Sole” and he is 
under thie absolute control of a foreign potentate. 

The parents of the children attending such schools are not repre- 
sented by a democratically elected school board which is responsible 
to them. The determination of teaching policy and curriculum and 
the selection of a faculty for a parochial church school do not rest 
with a school board, but with the authorities of the parent church of 
Which the school is an integral part. 

The axiom that voters and taxpayers have a basic right to enjoy 
a decisive voice in how their tax money is used is denied by the 
Roman Catholic parochial school system. The taxpayers and voters, 
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as such, would have no voice at all in the supervision of expenditures 
of public tax funds used by the parochial schools. 

uch decisions would rest with the hierarchy of the Roman church, 
not with the community. Advocates of public aid to parochial schools 
either overlook or make light of one basic fact : 

The only way a parochial school can lay claim to public tax money 
is to become a public school—which would surely defeat the very 
Hed ae for which it was created. Sound public policy demands that 
State and local public educational bodies be able to exercise at all 
times the right to review and control educational policies in any in- 
stitution or agency for which public moneys are appropriated and 
el canes Public responsibility for support of education implies 
public responsibility for the policies which are supported. 

I also would like to cover the matter of double taxation which is a 
cry we often hear. 

The cry of Roman Catholics that. they are victims of “double 
taxation” because they must pay both the tax levy for public schools 
and the church fees for the education of their children in parochial 
schools is unjustified. 

They are required to pay public school taxes, but they choose to 
do the other. If the discipline of the Roman church causes them to 
send their children to a sectarian segregated school, that is a matter 
between them and their church. It can hardly be called double 
taxation from the standpoint of civil law. 

It would seem just as logical that I, with no school age children 
of my own, should receive relief from the public schoo] tax because 
I have no children utilizing its facilities. But, along with hundreds 
of thousands of other bachelors, single women, and childless married 
couples, I help foot the education bill to the tune of over $550 per 
year in local school taxes since I accept the sound democratic prin- 
a that everyone should share in supporting the public Schools 
which are provided for all. 

While we may not be paying for an individual advantage, we are 
participating for the general public good. The public school tax 
is not a charge for services rendered. If it were, the parents of two 
children would pay twice as much as the parents of one, and childless 
persons and corporations would pay nothing. 

The plea that the Roman church school actually saves the com- 
munity money, since it relieves the public school of the need to pro- 
vide for additional children, is equally specious. To begin with, 
the community did not request the Roman church to aid it in this 
matter: the church chose to do so—and not in order to relieve the 
community of expense, but in order to achieve purposes peculiar 
and important to the church. 

If the Roman church should discontinue its parochial schools, we 
would need to build additional schools or extra classrooms to care 
for their students and we would—of that there can be no doubt. It 
would be our duty and immediate obligation to do so. 

But, when the Roman church seeks public tax funds, this plea dies 
at once, since they are asking that they be treated as public schools 
at the tax office but nowhere else. The situation is reduced to this 
very hard fact: Where the parochial school differs from and offers 
an additional ingredient beyond that available in the public school 
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it is in the actual propagation of a particular religious faith—instruc- 
tion in the doctrine and practices of its parent church—and the State 
cannot subsidize this so long as the Supreme Court’s decisions stand. 

To subsidize parochial schools from public tax funds would be, 
therefore, to subsidize religion. It would be a requirement for all 
citizens to pay for a form of religious indoctrination with which they 
may not agree and which may indeed outrage their own convictions. 

It would be not. only to flout the Federal Constitution, but also to 
deny the respect for individual] religious beliefs on which it is based. 
It would be to inaugurate in a free country one of the cruelest forms 
of tyranny. As Thomas Jefferson brags it, “To compel a man to 
furnish contributions of money for the propagation of opinions which 
he disbelieves, is sinful and tyrannical.” 

And why, indeed, should members of other faiths be expected to sup- 
port sectarian schools which by their teachings seek to foster division 
and disunity amongst Americans of diverse faiths; schools which use 
textbooks such as “Living Our Faith,” book 3 in “The Catholic High 
School Religion Series” by Flynn, Loretto, and Simeon, bearing the 
imprimatur of Cardinal Spellman and published by W. H. Sadlier, 
Inc., of New York. “Living Our Faith” teaches impressionable young 
people that non-Roman faiths are “false” and “counterfeit,” which is 
on page 112, that marriages performed by non-Roman clergymen, 
even though in accordance with the civil laws of this country, are 
“attempts at marriage,” are “meaningless and sinful” and “null and 
void,” which is on page 290. 

Also, that. it is “scandalous” for Roman Catholics to attend a service 
of another denomination: and “a sin against faith and a rebuff to 
God” for them in any way to participate in such a service; that the 
American principle of separation of church and state is inferior to a 
principle of church-state union; that a man who joins the masonic 
fraternity embraces a “false religion” and that such splendid organ- 
izations as the Salvation Army and the YMCA are “forms of false 
worship.” 

The argument. that refusal of public tax moneys to parochial schools 
is, in effect, a form of religious discrimination against Roman Catho- 
lics may seem plausible to some. Here is a Roman Catholic child, 
for example, whose family is taxed for public education and it would 
be provided for him from public tax funds if he attended a public 
school, but the child, in compliance with the dictates of his church, 
goes to a sectarian segregated school and, therefore, is denied the tax 
supported facilities that would be his if he attended a public school. 

However, the argument founders on one firm fact: The State must 
provide for the child’s education: the Roman church may provide for 
it. It is a matter of law with one, of policy with the other. It is the 
choice of the parents between the public school and the parochial 
school. No element of religious discrimination is involved. If the 
child's parents are exercising their religious freedom when they choose 
to send him to a parochial school, it is a freely assumed responsibility 
for them to provide total support for that education. The State can- 
hot provide such a school; only the church can—and, should the 
Roman church desire to do so, that is its constitutional right. 

The parent who sends his children to a parochial school must. realize 
that the double levy that he takes upon himself is his own free choice. 
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As a citizen, he must support the State and its government. That is 
his debt to Caesar. The second levy that he incurs is the parochial 
school fee. He pays this not because he is discriminated against, but 
because he, himself, discriminates against public education at the be- 
hest of hischurch. He is not a scapegoat when he pays his school tax, 
but a citizen hke his neighbor who has no children. 

Despite the 1.587 elementary and high schools, the Lutherans are 
not asking for Government aid; neither do the Seventh Day Advent- 
ists ask tax funds for their 1,054 schools. Both frankly admit that 
their parochial school systems exist to train youth in religion—their 
religion—and because of the U.S. Constitution and the Supreme 
Court’s interpretation of the first amendment, neither feels it is equit- 
able nor proper nor lawful to ask other citizens to help support its 
particular beliefs. 

The Roman Catholic is the only denomination that seeks public 
tax aid for its parochial schools, which, incidentally, enroll 93 per- 
cent. of all sectarian segregated school pupils, according to its own 
statistics. 

The majority of Amerieans will concede the right of any church 
to have and support a sectarian segregated school system, if it so 
desires, but they offer firm resistance to the efforts of any religious 
group to secure subsidies from public tax funds for support of its 
private schools. Sectarian segregated schools can be built up only 
at the expense of the public school system. 

Dr. James Bryant Conant, the distinguished educator, put the mat- 
ter succinctly in these words: 

To my mind. our schools should serve all creeds. The greater the proportion 
of our youth who attend separate sectarian schools, the greater the threat to 
our democratic unity. Therefore, to uSe taxpayers’ money to assist such move 
is for me, to suggest that American society use its own hand to destroy itself. 

The public school system undeniably is the cornerstone of our re- 
publican form of government and anything which has a tendency 
to jeopardize or weaken the structure of our public school system in 
turn jeopardizes or weakens the democratic concept on which our Na- 
tion was founded and has flourished. 

As we have seen repeatedly. the Roman Catholic hierarchy utilizes 
any auxiliary services permitted their schools as stepping stones to 
obtain others, with its ultimate goal the complete tax support of its 
competitive school system. It is the old camel’s-head-in-the-tent 
technique. 

The Roman Catholic parochial school system is the greatest divisive 
force in America today and further fractionating which would inevit- 
ably occur if there were congeries of separate sectarian schools for 
the Methodists, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Baptists, Congrega- 
tionalists, Jews, and the many other religious sects in this country 
would create an impossible situation. 

Thank you. 

Senator Morse (presiding). Thank you very much for the record 
you made this afternoon. 

You are aware of the chairman's ruling that the record will be kept 
open for 3 or 4 days after the formal hearings are ended and you are 
privileged to file any supplemental statement, including a rebuttal 
statement, concerning the material which has been put in the record 
by others during the course of the hearing. 
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I want to be sure that everyone who testifies knows that they will 
have ample opportunity to make the full record. 

Mr. Lrrrve. Thank you. 

Senator Morsge. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

I would like to recall, 1f I may, Senator Mercano of Puerto Rico 
to the stand for a question or two. 


STATEMENT OF HIPOLITO MERCANO, GRAND MASTER OF THE 
MASONIC LODGE, PUERTO RICO—Recalled 


Senator Morse. First, I want to express my apology to Senator 
Mereano for not being here when you testified but I had committed 
myself to make a radio tape with Senator Cooper on the education bill. 
He has introduced a bill and the program was to discuss his bill as 
compared with the administration's bill. It was a longstanding com- 
mitment. 

I did not know it would fall at the time that you would be before 
the committee. I want to say as a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, that I would have liked very much to have you stay long 
enough to sit down with us on the Senate Subcommittee on Latin 
America, to give us the benefit of your views while you are in the conti- 
nental United States. 

I understand you are leaving tonight and will not be here. 

Mr. Mercano. That is right, sir. 

Senator Morss. Well, I would like to invite you to feel free to send 
to the Subcommittee on Latin America any information or material 
which you think would be helpful to us in connection with some of 
the issues which confront us these days in Latin America. 

It has not been raised in the discussion in these hearings today in 
connection with the separation of church and state problem, but I 
thought you might be able to make some observations on one phase of 
the problem. As you know, our foreign aid program, in various 
parts of the world, including our foreign aid program in Latin Amer- 
lca, contains or has contained some grants which were turned over to 
the governments and interests concerned. 

It has been said to me that in some instances some of the foreign 
aid, economic foreign aid money, is used in part to assist a country in 
connection with the various phases of its educational program. It 
has also been pointed out to me that in a good many countries into 
Which our foreign aid money goes that the private schools are domi- 
nant; that while public schools exist, they do not play as great a role 
In the educational processes of the country as in our own. 

I have two questions to ask you: 

First, as to whether or not, to your knowledge, some of this foreign 
aid money does get into private schools that are church denominational, 
and, secondly, if it does, and I am advised to some extent it does, in 
Your opinion, would this be a violation of our constitutional separa- 
tion of church and State doctrine or is that doctrine, in your opinion, 
limited entirely to the expenditure of funds of the American taxpayer 
on .\merican schools? ) 

ne more explanatory note: Consider this a hypothetical note. It 
's the same taxpayers’ money, whether it is used in a denominational 
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school in the United States or in X YZ countries in Latin America or 
elsewhere. 

I feel that you have a closeness to the Latin American situation, and 
I would like to ask for your observations on that rather complicated 
question. 

Mr. Mercano. Well, sir, on the first part of the question, I know 
that there are loans to foreign countries that are used by Latin Ameri- 
can countries in different phases of their activities, including, of 
course, the support of their school system. 

As you know, sir, in many countries in Latin America the parochial 
schools, private schools, are supported by the state. 

Senator Morsr. That is why I raised the question. That is a 
common practice? 

Mr. Mercano. That is right. 

Senator Morse. In those countries the state funds go to denomina- 
tional schools? 

Mr. Mercano. In fact, in some Latin American countries, as you 
know, the church controls the public education. They determine the 
policies and the system of public education. 

And, certainly, when this country receives loans from the United 
States, which are used for their activities, this money is channeled into 
the hands of the people who control education, including private 
schools and parochial schools. 

Now, then, we move into the second part of your hypothetical ques- 
tion, and I will give you a hypothetical answer, because I know that 
the Supreme Court of the United States has never tested this particu- 
lar angle in regard to the use of public funds. 

I think that inasmuch as this 1s taxpayer's money and the taxpayer's 
money is controlled by the fundamental law of the land, which is the 
Constitution of the United States, that control should accompany 
taxpayer’s money in all uses given to it by the Federal Government. 

In other words, if the Federal Government may grant a loan 
to a foreign country and this loan is to be used to subsidize a church 
or a system of public education, controlled by the church, there should 
be a limitation to that. 

I think that it is equally unconstitutional because what is constitu- 
tional and legal within the national boundaries should also accompany 
the same guarantee for that money everywhere it. goes. And I dont 
think that because our money goes to a foreign country, they can do 
with the money what we cannot do with our own money in our 
own country. 

Therefore, the limitation as to the use of public funds should 
accompany the loan when it goes to a foreign country. 

Senator Morsr. Well, I am very glad I raised this question with you, 
because I wanted to get your point of view on it. 

T am sure we sre going to hear more about. this problem from the 
other side. Their argument, so to speak, is that the separation ° 
church and state doctrine is a doctrine which is limited in nature [0 
the snpport of religious institutions in our own country. They woul 
hold it has nothing to do with any assistance, in connection with carTy- 
ing out our foreign policy, which our Government might decide would 
be helpful in strengthening our relationship with foreign countries. 
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They would assert that this would follow even for countries which 
contribute money to both private and public schools. 

In other words, the argument is that if we make the appropriation 
for foreign policy purposes, the countries’ rights of sovereignty are 
fixed when the grant is made. It is a matter of foreign internal 
concern as to what use they put the money to. If we didn’t follow 
that rule clearly then we would be only encouraging the adoption of 
subterfuges to which, in a different field, I now call to your attention. 

As you know, we have had the policy of not openly supporting state 
monopolies in other countries. So when Mexico has sought a loan or 
Brazil has sought loans for state oil monopolies in Brazil, our poner 
has been, that we make money available only on a licensed basis of 
granting permits to private oil companies to come into their areas to 
explore for oil. What could happen is that then they ask for money 
for other purposes, which we grant or which we have granted, in the 
past, I will put it that way, knowing full well that by granting money 
for other purposes some countries then used their own money to 
develop their own state monopolies. 

I have always felt that this was somewhat of a subterfuge and I 
have had a little difficulty in responding to it with enthusiasm. 

In this instance, the argument. goes that if you seek to interfere with 
the exercise of alien sovereign rights or what they claim to be their 
sovereign rights, including the use to which they put the money, that 
such restriction is a part of the foreign aid program and it involves an 
interference in the domestic affairs of the recipient states. 

The argument further, is that the separation of church and state 
doctrine is a doctrine limited to our own governmental affairs and 
should not be extended to policies followed in other lands. 

It is your point of view that these, the main differences on this issue, 
notwithstanding that, in my judgment, we are getting down to matters 
of degree, are, whether or not a loan in the field of higher education to 
some specific denomination college is permissible, a general loan made 
available to all private schools wouldn't be permissible, or a general 
loan to all private elementary and secondary schools would not be per- 
missible because of its general scope. It raises these lines of degree 
which I have a little trouble following, to be honest about it, but, 
nevertheless, I think one can draw these distinctions. 

That is why I wanted to recall you to the stand. To have you, from 
what I knew to be your own knowledge, point out for the record the 
fact that. in many of the countries in which we are making foreign 
economic aid loans, the educational process 1s founded, for the most 
part, not upon public education but upon private education, and that 
private education is for the most part church-school administered. 

0 you have any further comments? 

Mr. Mercano. Yes. I think, sir, that in regard to this loan to for- 
eign countries, we have to be careful, because the theory that. they 
are free to use the money. and I say “they,” and that we who loaned 
the money do not put any limitations whatsoever on it because that 
could be interpreted or is interpreted as an interference in the private 
affairs, that theory, I think should be reexamined. I know from my 
°wn experience that sometimes loans made by the United States to 
-Oreign countries are used against the best interests of the people 
that particular country. And I have heard criticisms from peo- 
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ple, who have told me that we are contributing to the local evils, 
because we are helping the causes that create these evils. For ex- 
ample. in the particular case of the use of public funds that come from 
loans to support private schools, I have heard people in different coun- 
tries of Latin America are raising the same objection, that this money 
is used to support church schools and church activ ities, and that the 
Federal Constitution of the United States prohibits such an activity, 

But by the simple maneuver of making a loan to a foreign country 
they are circumventing the constitutional limitation which forbids 
nationalists to do what - foreigners can do in their own country. 

Now, that certainly creates antagonisms and ill feelings against 
us in some foreign countries. I think we should examine or reexamine 
the problems. 

There is no doubt that our country, in the best faith, is trying to 
do a good job to help other underdeveloped countries and countries 
with financial problems to face and meet squarely their problems. 
He who lends money, sometimes puts specific limitations on it which 
is a perfectly legal transaction. .\nd when it goes that far that the 
money 1s used to do things which are forbidden “by our own Constitu- 
tion to our own nation: als, certainly, we should reexamine the problem 
and adopt a policy on that point. 

Now, this could go into an absurd area. We could lend money to 
a so-called neutral “country which, in turn, does business with Com- 
munist-dominated countries and they may use this money for this 
activity which, absolutely, is contrary to the interests of the United 
States. 

And we might find ourselves where our own money is going into 
certain activities in this country contrary to the security of the 
United States. 

Senator Morse. Well, Iam very glad I gave you this opportunity to 
come back. 

Thank you very much, Senator, and a good trip home to you, with 
the hope that you will be back soon. 

Mr. Mercano. Thank you very much, sir. I will be very glad to 
be of any help to the subcommittee if I can. 

Senator Morse. I here and now make my Latin American Subcom 
mittee the place for you to send any information to us which will be 
of help to us. 

Mr. Mercino. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Morse. We will recess until 9:30 on Monday. 

(Whereupon, at 4:30 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 9:30 a.m., Monday, March 13, 1961.) 
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MONDAY, MARCH 13, 1961 
U.S. SENATE, 


CoMMITTEE ON Laznor AND PubLIc WELFARE. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EptucaTion, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 9:30 a.m., In room 
4232, New Senate Office Building, Senator Wayne Morse (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Morse (presiding), Yarborough, Randolph, 
Goldwater, and Case. 

Also present: Senators Dirksen (member of the committee), 
Metcalf, Cooper, Engle and Proxmire. 

Committee staff members present: Stewart E. McClure, chief clerk ; 
John S. Forsythe, general counsel; Charles Lee, professional staff 
member of the subcommittee; Michael Bernstein, minority counsel; 
Raymond Hurley and John Stringer, associate minority counsels. 

Senator Morse. The hearing will come to order. 

The Chair will call as the first witness this morning out of our 
regular order, Mrs. Eugene E. Meyer, author, and lecturer in the 
field of education. 

I want to say to Mrs. Mever that I am delighted to have her as a 
witness this morning. I think the record should show also that for 
many, many vears this subcommittee has from time to time heard Mrs, 
Mever. I have heard her a good many times during my nearly 
li years in the Senate, and I want to express to her my appreciation 
in behalf of the subcommittee for her cooperation and for the assist- 
ance that she has been to the committee for many years. 

_ Weare delighted, Mrs. Meyer, to have you as « witness this morn- 
ing. You may proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF AGNES E. MEYER 


Mrs. Meyer. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Agnes E. Meyer. I represent no organization. I can- 
not come before you with the boast that I am speaking for some 
powerful lobby. If I represent any group, it consists of the millions 
of American children I have encountered in many different parts 
of our country who are being denied the right of every American 
child to a good education, a large, tragic group that leaves me no 
peace of mind. 

Therefore, in supporting S. 1021 I shall confine my plea to that 
section of the bill which provides Federal aid to our elementary and 
Secondary schools. I am by no means opposed to the assistance the 
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bill will bring to our colleges. They are greatly in need of it. But 
our colleges can be saved much time, effort, and expense if the educa- 
tion in our public schools is sufficiently improved so that public 
school graduates will enter the colleges adequately prepared to meet 
the demands of higher education. If we are to strive for excellence 
in education, if we are to salvage the talents of thousands of pupils 
that are now being wasted, it is, above all, the elementary school that 
must be improved throughout the country. Only then can we really 
improve the quality of education in our high schools. Only then 
will the colleges be able to devote themselves to their proper func- 
tion, the preparation of mature students for professional work. 
Therefore, I think it practical, as do many others, to focus on S. 1021, 
as a bill for Federal aid to public schools. 

Gentlemen, I support S. 1021 with enthusiasm for many reasons, 
It is not extravagant. Those who know the urgent needs of our school 
system are aware that even high appropriations could be used to good 
advantage. But even this amount of financial assistance will help the 
States meet their most serious deficiencies and encourage them to 
greater effort—as indeed the bill requires. The bill is just since the 
needier States will receive the larger per capita allotments. It calls 
for creative effort. by alloting 10 percent of the first year’s grant for 
experimental projects designed to cope with the new educational prob- 
lems of our technological era. It takes into consideration the special 
needs of the disadvantaged and the especially gifted children. But 
this is perhaps the most important feature of the bill—namely that 
it leaves the States free to use the major part of their allotments either 
for school construction or for teachers’ salaries. I have fought for 
many previous bills, as you said, Mr. Chairman, for Federal aid to 
education but. S. 1021 seems to me the most perceptive, balanced, and 
stimulating of such measures. 

As for the importance of Federal aid to education, no witness need 
add a word to President Kennedy’s special message on education. It 
is indeed heartening to have a President who knows that “our prog- 
ress as a nation can be no swifter than our progress in education” and 
that “the human mind is our fundamental resource.” This isa trench- 
ant statement that cannot but lift the hearts of our educators and 
of our people as a whole. J think it is encouraging that we have a 
President who realizes the importance of education to the national 
welfare, security, and prestige. As a former Republican I hone the 
bill will receive the support not only of Democrats but of all liberal 
Republicans. 

Therefore, gentlemen, I shall confine my testimony to answering 
a few of the major criticisms that have been made of S. 1021. 

Some opposition has been voiced to the provision of the bill which 
leaves the States free to use their allotments either for school con- 
struction or for raising teachers’ salaries. It has been charged that 
Federal aid to improve teachers’ salaries might lead to Federal dicta- 
tion as to what. should be taught. But experience of more than a cen- 
turv with Federal aid proves that there has never been the slightest 
Federal influence on what shall be taught and who shall teach in our 
public schools. The public school is so firmly imbedded in commu- 
nity life and local control that any attempt to influence it from Wash- 
ington would be impossible to achieve. I need only refer you to 4 
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recent example of Federal aid—to the assistance given the schools in 
impacted areas, both to construct facilities and to pay the teachers. 
Kven in counties adjacent to the Nation's Capital, Montgomery 
County, Arlington County, and others, any attempt on the part of 
the Commissioner of Education to reach across the District line and 
examine the curriculum would have met with a storm of indignation 
by the local citizens. On the other hand, Mr. Chairman, it is impor- 
tant. to leave the States free to decide what they need more—another 
school or higher salaries. Some States have made great efforts in 
school construction and are, therefore, unable to increase the teachers’ 
salaries. Almost everywhere salaries need some improvement if we 
are to attract. the superior talent we now need in our public schools. 
The standards for teacher training have been raised in many States. 
But we shall lose these more highly qualified teachers to industry and 
to other better paying jobs, unless we make it possible to attract men 
and women, with family responsibilities, to remain in the teaching 
profession. 

Now let us consider the objection of some southern officials that 
Federal aid will hasten school desegregation. The bill explicitly 
states under the heading, “Assurance Against. Federal Interference in 
Schools:” “In the administration of this title, no department agency, 
officer, or employee of the United States shall exercise any direction, 
supervision, or control over the policy determination. personnel, cur- 
riculum, program of instruction, or the administration or operation 
of any school or school system.” What more protection could the segre- 
gationists require? Let me refer again to the Federal aid bills for 
impacted areas. Under this program which has been in existence 
for 10 years such attempts as were made to force localities, where 
segregation was customary, to change their policies, were unsuccessful. 

To those who, like myself, would like to see school desegregation 
make greater progress, I should like to say that we must not fuse or 
confuse our purposes. Any revival of what was called the Powell 
amendment which refused Federal aid to States that had not yet 
achieved desegregation, would endanger passage of S. 1021, and, there- 
fore, would be a great disservice to Negro students in Southern States. 
The South has a more acute need of classrooms and increased teachers’ 
salaries than any other section of our country. Let‘s take one step 
at a time. We shall do more to alleviate the fears of the South if 
we first help these States to get better schools both for whites and for 
Negroes, than if we say to them, “Desegregate or else.” The ad- 
herents of desegregation, and liberals who wish to force the issue, 
should remember that, when it comes to Southern States, you cannot 
desegregate schools that are nonexistent. You cannot desegregate a 
school you have not got. 

When I was last in Louisiana, many Negro children either did not 
go to school or went to makeshift schools in their little country 
churches. There never can be peaceful desegregation if the white 
and Negro children have to fight for space in the local schools. There- 
fore, I hope the problem of desegregation will not be raised in con- 
nection with S. 1021. It is extraneous. Our educational problems 
are too acute and too numerous to be impeded by partisan disputes. 
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And this brings me to another dispute over the provisions in S. 1021 
that must be faced. President Kennedy in his message on education 
said: 

In accordance with the clear prohibition of the Constitution, no elementary- 
or secondary-school funds allotted for constructing church schools or paying 
church-school teachers’ salaries. 

President. Kennedy, a Catholic, has pronounced in categorical terms 
that the separation of church and state forbids the use of public tax 
moneys for parochial or other private schools. 

He cited the opinion of Justice Black in the Fverson case which 
carefully traces the long battle in our country in the State courts and 
constitutions to separate religion and government, as a result of which 
“the structure of our Government has. for the preservation of civil 
liberty, rescued the temporal institutions from religious interference.” 

Then the President. referred to Justice Black’s significant summary 
as to the meaning of the “establishment of religion” clause of the first 
amendment. Said Justice Black: 

It means at least this: Neither a State nor the Federal Government can 
set up a church. Neither can pass laws which aid one religion, aid all religions, 
or prefer one religion to another. * * * No tax in any amount, large or small, 
can be levied to support any religious activities or institutions, whatever they 
may be called or whatever form they may adopt to teach or practice religion. 
Neither a State nor the Federal Government can, openly or secretly, participate 
in the affairs of any religious organizations or groups and vice versa. In the 
words of Jefferson, the clause against establishment of religion by law was 
intended to erect a “wall of separation” between church and state. 

Gentlemen, the country is fortunate in having as President a Cath- 
olic who respects the opinion of the Supreme Court so profoundly that 
he stated, “There can be no argument about this matter.” It is a 
position that I have defended for many years in congressional hear- 
ings and in official educational commissions. For taking this position 
I was formerly accused of being anti-Catholic. Now that I am 
supporting the position of a Catholic President, I hope I can no 
longer be meciieed of such an unworthy prejudice. 

Ignoring this clear and unanswerable position that the Constitution 
forbids Federal aid to parochial schools, a small group of Catholic 
eardinals and archbishops have issued a statement that the Catholic 
parochial schools must share in Federal aid to education or the-e 
prelates will use their political influence to oppose “discrimination 
against Catholic children.” 

Archibishop Alter, speaking for his fellow bishops states: 

In the event that there is Federal aid to education we are deeply concerned 
that in justice Catholic school children should be given the right to participate. 

There is no denial of participation to Catholic children in_ the 
benefits of the bill. .At least half of the country’s Catholic children 
go to public schools, and the others could do so if they wish to. The 
denial of Federal aid is thus not. to Catholic children but to parochial 
schools where religious indoctrination is part of the curriculum, The 
parents of Catholic parochial school children would also benefit by 
Federal aid to our public schools. Any measure that helps the com- 
munity to provide better public education without raising loca] taxes 
is an Indirect benefit to such Catholic parents. Some Catholics ob- 
ject to paying any taxes for public schools, since they are obliged to 
pay to send their children to parochial schools. If we American 
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citizens are allowed to escape any legal tax because we prefer to do 
something else with the money, it would soon become difficult to collect 
any taxes. There cannot be a tax escape clause for Catholic taxpayers 
and none for other citizens. 

Archbishop Alter accepts the fact that direct grants to parochial 
-thools are unconstitutional when he says “We hold it to be strictly 
within the framework of the Constitution, that long-term low-interest 
loans to private institutions could be part of the Federal aid pro- 
gram. ‘This ts evasion without a difference since such loans would be 
a form of subsidy to parochial schools. If the going rate of interest 
is, SAY, + Or 5 percent and the low interest demanded by the Catholic 
clergy something like » percent the difference would be direct subsidy 
and therefore equally unconstitutional. Besides I see no reason why 
our Federal Government should go into a business partnership with 
the Catholic bishops even if they should pay the full rate of interest. 

Furthermore, if grants in the form of loans were made to the 
Catholie schools they would have to be made to all private schools. 
Why should not the Southern States, who in their attempts to avoid 
desegregation are experimenting with private schools to replace pub- 
lic schools, demand Federal aid for these private schools! = By such 
means the public school system could be destroyed and desegregation 
could be indefinitely postponed. It is clear, gentlemen, that any 
support in whatever form to sectarian or nonsectarian private schools 
would gradually but inevitably destroy or at least undermine our 
greatest. bulwark of freedom and democracy, the public school system. 
As James B. Conant said several years ago in discussing this prob- 
lem: “We should be committing national suicide.” We would indeed 
be cutting our own throats. 

Senator Morse. Mrs. Meyer, would you care if I interrupt at this 
point. for clarification / 

Mrs. Meyer. I do not mind, not at all, if vou wish it. Otherwise 
I would like to finish, and then do the whole job all at once. I can 
leave out some of the later pages. 

Senator Morse. Oh, no, I do not want you to leave out a word. I 
just thought we might talk for a minute, if you do not mind 

Mrs. Meyer. Indeed not, sir. 

Senator Morse. I would like to talk just for a minute about this 
interest rate matter on loans. Let us go back to your statement where 
you say: 

If the going rate of interest is, say, 4 or 5 percent and the low interest 
demanded by the Catholic clergy only 2 percent the difference would be a direct 
subsidy and therefore equally unconstitutional. I see no reason why our Fed- 
eral Government should go into a business partnership with the Catholic bishops 
even if they would pay the full rate of interest. 

Mrs. Mryrer. Shall I proceed ? 

Senator Morse. No, [ want to ask a question about that. 

Mrs. Meyer. All right. 

Senator Morse. Of course, I want to enter a caveat. First, that 
if a private school or any other private institution pays what you 
refer to as the full rate of interest, then I have little difficulty con- 
cluding that such would be a business partnership. 
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The point. I want to comment on is, if we can determine the ques- 
tion of fact, and it is a question of fact, which may vary as economic 
conditions vary, but if we can determine the question of fact. as to 
what. the cost. of the use of the money is; charge that interest rate 
which covers the cost of the use of the money, in order to avoid the 
charge that a subsidy is being granted the private school; and if, it 
is considered that there is a public interest in seeing to it. that. the 
child who goes to a private school has the advantage of getting those 
minimum standards of education that we consider to be in the public 
interest: would vou then say that the Congress in a separate and in- 
dependent. bill, not connected with this bill at all, might very well cive 
favorable consideration to an interest-bearing Joan which covers the 
cost of the use of the money, just as we presently give loans or make 
loans to other private institutions, including, in some instances, hos- 
pitals which are operated under religious auspices? 

Mrs. Merer. No, sir: I would not. 

Let us confine it to the puvlic schools. I think that it would be a 
direct. grant, but. I come later to the other difficulties of such a loan, 
and then add that if it is a separate measure, it would be sensible if 
the Congress wishes to experiment with this, that it should be a sep- 
arate measure, and then it would be up to the Supreme Court to decide 
whether it is constitutional or not. I am no lawyer and therefore I 
do not. pretend 

Senator Morse. I am sorry that I had not read ahead. I thought 
you were leaving the subject. 

Mrs. Mryrr. No: I amcoming to it. 

Senator Morsr. I thought you were leaving the subject matter. 

Mrs. Meyer. May I bring in all I have to say about the loans, 
nevertheless ? 

Senator Morse. Yes. 

Mrs. Meyer. Such loans to private schools would also be impos- 
sible to administer. Imagine the rivalries, the hatred between rell- 
gious groups that would be stirred up as each group fought the other 
for the lion’s share. Our country would be torn to pieces, and violent 
hostility to the Catholic Church would be unleased at a time when 
we thought that the election of a brilliant and courageous Catholie 
as President. of the United States would tend to allay the fear of 
Catholic power and domination in our country. Another thing I did 
not. mention is that all kinds of private schools would spring up in 
order to get these loans. 

In any case, Mr. Chairman, I agree with your suggestion which. I 
think, yon made a few days ago, Senator, that the question of such 
loans should be postponed for a separate bill. If the Congress should 
pass such a bill, then it could be left to the courts to decide whether 
the bill is or is not constitutional. But if the loans are made an 
amendment to S. 1021 the President would obviously be obliged to 
veto it. 

The most ominous part of Archbishop Alter’s statement is the im- 
plication that the National Catholic Welfare Conference will not 
support Federal aid to education 1f Cahtolic schools are denied partic!- 
pation in the allotted funds. To be sure, Archbishop Alter’s state- 
ment iscautious. He says that 
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The question of whether or not there ought to be Federal aid is a judgment to 

be based on objective, economic facts connected with the schools of the country, 
and this Should be underlined * * * 
This may be merely a hope on his part—I do not know—that other 
conservative forces will try to defeat the bill and thus remove the 
onus from the Catholic prelates if S. 1021 should be defeated. On 
the other hand it is interesting that Archbishop Alter adds: 


Catholics are free to take a position in accordance with the facts. 


This freedom, Mr. Chairman, is something new and interesting. 
The bishops when issuing statements have never before to my knowl- 
edge, at any rate, invited free discussion of their opinions by the 
Catholic laity. 

Since the Catholics who share the bishops’ opinion that their church 
must receive some sort of Federal aid, are most vociferous, I hope those 
Catholics who support the President in his forthright interpretation 
of the Constitution on the subject of Federal aid to parochial schools, 
will write or telegraph him to that effect. 

Despite this surprising notice to Catholics that they are free to ex- 
press their own views, Archbishop Alter concludes with the somewhat 
ominous statement : 

In the event that a Federal aid program is enacted which excludes children 
in private schools, these children will be the victims of discriminatory legisla- 
tion, There will be no alternative but to oppose such discrimination. 

Does this mean that. the Catholic hierarchy will use its immense 
political power to defeat Federal aid to our public schools or that it 
ne oe a subsequent bill for aid to parochial and other private 
schools 

I think the press, Mr. Chairman, have missed the fact that church 
iuthorities have not issued an ultimatum, but left their position am- 
bivalent. 

Thus, it may be useful to point out that there happen to be several 
factors in our present situation which would make any overt attempt 
on the part of the Catholic hierarchy to defeat S. 1021 precarious 
to the Catholic Church itself. 

_\t a time when more and better education is essential to our Na- 
tion's security, if the Catholic bishops help to defeat the bill to im- 
prove our public schools, they run the risk of weakening the only 
country that 1s as yet strong enough to halt the ominous progress of 
communism. It is common knowledge that our country needs thou- 
sands upon thousands of highly trained people if we are to hold our 
own here at home and throughout the world against the brilliant 
machinations of the Communist powers. We have already lost. time 
and talent in this battle of brains because for years we have neglected 
the greatest source of power we possess, the thorough education of 
our children. Given this critical situation, can the Catholic bishops 
afford to say to our Congress, “Either give us what we demand in 
support of our parochial schools, or we shall use our power to add a 
crippling amendment for Federal loans that will destroy all possi- 
bility of its passage through Congress” ? 

The Catholic Church leadership must also bear in mind that this is 
in era when the whole world is struggling toward ever greater free- 
dom—freedom from all authoritarian domination, including ecclesi- 
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astical domination. .As Justice Black pointed out, the preservation of 
civil liberties demands that our temporal institutions be rescued from 
religious interference. When the Catholic Church was weak, it flour- 
ished because the first amendment secured its religious liberty. Now 
the church has become powerful because its numbers were increased 
through vears of Catholic immigration and because these immigrants 
were lifted from abject poverty in our prosperous country. The 
Catholic prelates cannot have it both ways. If one aspect of the 
‘establishment of a religion clause,” namely the freedom of religion. 
made them strong, it is downright ungrateful—yves, it is wunethical— 
that they now use their strength to destroy or try to destroy what 
Justice Black defined as the complementary aspect of the establish- 
ment of a religion clause whieh calls for the absolute separation of 
ehurch and state in our Republic. Having profited by this country’s 
ideals the Catholic prelates now seek to destroy them by whittling 
down the meaning of the first amendment. 

Gentlemen, now that we have a Cathohe President who, like the 
Supreme Court Justices, is determined to uphold the separation of 
church and state—now is the moment to reject completely and for- 
ever the medieval concepts of the Catholic cardinals that our Gov- 
ernment should bow down to their will and accept the alien European 
Catholic doctrine that the Federal Government must support their 
schools and thus support their churches. The shot fired at Concord 
was indeed heard around the world. It is now reverberating more 
loudly than ever throughout every corner of the globe. It is time that 
its pregnant message of freedom from all forms of tyranny including 
ecclesiastical tyranny reached the ears of the American Catholic 
cardinals. 

Mr. Chairman, it is of utmost importance that this bill S. 1021 
be recognized as what the President intended it to be: it is a one- 
package bill that. takes care of public elementary and secondary edu- 
eation and public school education only. Aid to higher education. 
whether public or private, and to nonpublic schools, as well as inte- 
gration in education are problems that should be dealt. with i sep- 
arate legislative proposals. 

Gentlemen, S. 1021 will meet with opposition, I am not. sure it has 
not already, from another conservative group—the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce. Ironically enough. this organization was founded in 1912 
by one of America’s great liberals, Theodore Roosevelt. Its first 
president. H. .\. Wheeler said: 

“The chamber will not, I trust, ever in its history become a lobbying organi- 
zation. 

All this early promise has been forgotten. Even before, but especially 
since, World War II, the chamber has suffered from a hardening of 
its attitude toward measures of social progress. It hax lobbied openly 
against them whenever Federal aid was involved. In 1945 the chan- 
ber published one of the most expert economic analyses, a pamphlet 
called “Education, an Investment in People.” oe 

Mr. Chairman, it proves conclusively that a State's productivit} 
and average income are directly related to the amount which the 
States spend per capita on education. It was one of the best argu- 
ments from a material point of view for Federal aid to education. 
And yet. it merely reinforced the ingrained conviction of the chamber 
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that each State school system must be supported by funds raised ex- 
clusively within the State. So when the lobbyist of the chaniber ap- 
pears before you, I hope you will remind him of this important 
pamphlet. and ask him why it isn’t a good idea to pull up the economic 
productivity of our less prosperous States by increasing their school 
budgets through Federal assistance. 

I, for one, cannot believe that the negative attitude expressed by 
the chamber represents the opinion of enlightened businessmen. I 
am convinced that they are concerned, not only as parents, but as em- 
ployers, in the education of the future citizens of our country. The 
chamber of commerce should get in step with the many individual in- 
dustrialists and large corporations that are giving huge sums to higher 
education. This indicates that education as an investment in people 
is also recognized by our industrial leaders as an investinent im 
business. 

Concerning the amendiments to Public Law 815 and 874 I should 
like to suggest that the reduction in Federal aid to impacted areas be 
made less drastic. There is good reason to reduce the sums now al- 
lotted to the communities that benefit by them, provided that S. 1021 
ix passed by the Congress. But. a 50-percent reduction for the first 
vear will create hardships in many of these communities where large 
tracts of Federal property are tax exempt. If the reductions were 
more gradual, say 25 percent the first vear, it would facilitate the ad- 
justment to smaller amounts which these communities would receive 
under S. 1021. 

In conclusion I wish to say, gentlemen, that the future welfare of 
our Nation hes in your hands. We cannot afford to put off Federal 
nid to education any longer. A new world civilization is in the mak- 
ing in this revolutionary era. The question is who will determine 
its character—the free nations or the Communists. The cold war 
has been shifted by the astute leaders of the Kremlin from a compe- 
tition in physical strength to a competition’in brains. It will be a 
long drawn out struggle fought in the classrooms of the United States 
and Russia. I have no doubt about the outcome if the American 
people understand the dangerous world in which thev live and begin 
to take education more seriously than they have in the past years. 
Passage of S. 1021 will come as an electrifying message to our people 
that the Congress has taken the plight of our public schools seriously. 
Money alone will assuredly not answer all of our educational prob- 
lems. But none of them can be solved without it. Thus the critical 
nature of the need to improve our schools makes Federal aid to the 
States imperative. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Morse. Mrs. Mever, I have questions on just two subject 
matters connected with your statement. I turn to that part of vour 
statement in which you discuss Public Law 815 and Public Law 874. 

Mis. Mryer. Yes. 

Senator Morsr. In the course of which you say: 

There is good reason to reduce the sums not allotted to the communities that 
benefit by them, provided that S. 1021 is passed by the Congress. 

_ I want to point out to you that there are two types of communities 
Involved in the federally impacted areas. One is the community in 
Which the area where the installation is located is penerally owned by 
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the Federal Government and, therefore, all the Federal property in 
that area is tax exempt. We are hearing from such communities to 
the effect that their plight is as serious now as it. was when the legis- 
lation was passed in the first place. We are told that if we reduce the 
Federal] allotments we leave the school districts no income in lieu of 
taxes. We are reminded that the children are still there, and they 
need to be educated. 

I am sure my colleagues are receiving the same protests that I am 
receiving: namely, that the proposal to reduce the allotments in the 
federally impacted areas does not take into account differences between 
types of federally impacted areas. 

Now, when we take a large city where, the Federal Government 
any has an installation, say, of a shipyard or a defense plant, there 
is still a large base for tax collection. A school district in such an 
area receives the benefit of the wages and the income from the person- 
nel employed by the Federal Government. 

Possibly in this latter case, a justification can be shown for some 
reduction in the amount of Federal aid. 

But in the first type of case, the contention is that no justification 
can beshown. Do you think that commonsense—— 

Mrs. Meyer. [ agree with you absolutely, Mr. Chairman. I have 
not been traveling around the country as I used to, and I had forgotten 
the areas you brought up where the Federal Government really is 
creating the whole situation, say, in some of the big industries or some 
of the big camps, I think you are absolutely right. 

I think there the assistance, the Federal assistance, has to go on. I 
was thinking too much of the environment here where there are other 
sources of taxes, such as you point out. 

So I do hope that those areas will be allowed to receive their full 
allotment. In fact, I am very proud of the fact, Mr. Chairman, and 
you may remember, that I helped very much in passing those two 
bills. 

Senator Morsr. You did. You have helped us by pointing this 
problem up this morning, and I thought the record only should 
show 

Mrs. Mrerer. I am glad you corrected it. 

Senator Morse (continuing). I am calling this problem to the at- 
tention of Secretary Ribicoff and suggesting that, as manager of the 
bill, he advise me as to whether or not the administration would be 
willing to send up a supplementary recommendation to take into 
account these two types of federallv impacted areas. 

Mrs. Meyer. Yes; I think it absolutely essential. 

Senator Morse. My other question, before I call on my colleagues 
for questions, concerns foreign aid programs. [I am sure you are 
aware, Mrs. Meyer, that some of our foreign aid money goes to the 
assistance of some countries, and this is particularly true in Latin 
America, in which the school system is predominately under the con- 
trol of religious denominations. ; 

Do vou think that there is any problem at all in connection with 
the appropriation of foreign aid money levied upon the American tax- 
payer going to a foreign country for use in its educational system or 
in these educational processes, when it is known in advance that some 
of that money is going to support church schools? 
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Mrs. Meyer. With the problem of foreign aid, Mr. Chairman, you 
open up another very broad field which is extremely complicated. 

I am simply interested in supporting and improving our public 
schools, and preventing any tux money that should go to our public 
schools from going to the private schools of the country, because I 
know it would undermine our school system, and our school system, 
Mr. Chairman, is of much greater importance now that we have this 
disturbed community life. 

I became a passionate defender of every cent for the public schools 
during World War II, Mr. Chairman, when I moved from city to 
city, and in some cities where the public school was strong there was 
order, even though there was large immigration of war workers. 

Where the public school system was weak, the delinquency, whether 
of young or old, was appalling, and I did all that work to get public 
schools for the towns and cities that. needed them. 

That. is why I am such an ardent defender of public schools and 
wish to keep my discussion entirely to the question of our own public 
school system. 

Senator Morse. I appreciate your position. .As chairman, I think 
I have a duty to make clear for the record that we do have this dual 
problem to face. We are concerned about what we should do in 
support of our own schools at home, and we should call attention 
to the fact that some of our money for aid abroad, does go, in effect, to 
private schools. 

Mrs. Meyer. Well, some of our money is going to support dictators 
in some of these States. You don't want a dictatorship at home be- 
cause we happen to be supporting it abroad, do you, Mr. Chairman ? 

[Laughter. ] 

Senator Morse. Not at all. You know, Mrs. Mever, that I have 
been in the political doghouse for a long time because I have been 
consistently opposed to supporting dictators abroad. 

Mrs. Mrrer. That is correct. We do lots of queer things abroad. 

Senator Morse. I thank you for the opportunity to make that for 
the record again. [Laughter. ] 

I am very glad that you have spoken out this morning, in your 
usual unequivocal way, for support: of the public school bill, and 
urging that there not be commingled with it other issues which may 
very well endanger the public school bill. 

Sometimes I wonder to what extent. a Senator presiding over a 
meeting really has any right to give advice. This ts necessarily an 
individual judgment. In exercising that judgment in a few sentences, 
using your testimony this morning as the springboard for the advice, 
I shall speak to the hierarchy of the Catholic Church who will be 
testifying before us later. I think the leadership of that denomination 
has a great opportunity in their testimony to say, in effect, to the 
American people: “We are in no way changing our convictions or our 
desires about this mater, but. we are going to vield to what we believe,” 
AS you point out in your testimony, Mrs. Meyer, “is the great need in 
this country, and that is that we make progress in strengthening our 
educational system. We are willing to agree that we should start with 
the public school system and, therefore, we are going to urge the 
passage of this public school law without any amendments added to it 
which are likely to endanger the passage of any legislation at all. 
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“We also reserve our right to carry out what we think is our duty, 
to press the Congress of the United States for the passage of a separate 
and independent bill which raises the question as to whether or not 
Joans which yield sufficient mterest. to pay for the cost of the use of 
money are constitutional. With the passage of that legislation, if we 
can obtain its passage, we will then seek to carry a case through the 
courts of this country, to the Supreme Court, to have the matter deter- 
mined once and for all.” 

I always think it is a little presumptious for a Senator to be giving 
gratuitous advice, but at the risk of receiving that criticism, I offer 
this advice to the Catholic hierarchy this morning. 

Mrs. Meyer. [ think that is orderly procedure. 

Senator Morse. I think we should not encumber this bill with 
amendment involving loans to private schools. Nor should it be 
enciunbered with any amendment involving the so-called civil rights 
issue, or any amendment, no matter what motivations of the author. 
of the amendment may be. and they will be mixed motivations, vou 
can be sure of that, harmful to the bill. IT think that we should do 
nothing to endanger the passage of the public school bill. 

That is all Lam going to say by way of preachment, may I add, but 
I thought it was due to your testimony to make those statements. 

Mrs. Merer. That is why I pomted out there is this ambivalence in 
Archbishop .Alter’s testimony that makes it seem as if the erarchy 
were going to ask for a separate bill, and I think that would be orderly 
procedure, and it would be good to have the matter settled. 

Senator Morse, Senator Goldwater? 

Mis. Meyer. hank vou, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator GoLpwaATER. No questions. 

Senator Morse. Senator Dirksen ? 

Senator Dirksen. No questions. 

Mrs. Meyer. Thank vou. sir. You are always very kind. 

Senator Morse. It is my pleasure to call on Senator Goldwater, of 
Arizona, as our next witness, 

Senator Goldwater, a member of our committee, is the witness before 
thesubcommittee. I want him to know that I consider it to be a distinct 
privilege to preside over the subcommittee at the time he testifies. 


STATEMENT OF HON. BARRY GOLDWATER, U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF ARIZONA 


Senator Gotpwater. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I wish to thank 
you for this opportunity to present my views on the proposed legisla- 
tion now pending before you. It 1s my strong belief that most of the-e 
proposals, including the bill, S. 1021, sponsored by the administration, 
are both unnecessary and unsound. Iam convinced that they represent 
another long step in the direction of reducing our State and local 
governments to mere subordinate, administrative divisions of the cen- 
tral government in Washington. 

It is for that reason that I have introduced my own bill, S. 991. If 
a genuine problem of educational shortage reallv exists, which I do 
not believe. my proposal will provide the means to solve the problem 
far more effectively than any of the other measures now before this 
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subcommittee. But what is most important, it will leave the matter 
entirely in the hands of the States and local communities without an 
iota of intervention by the Federal Government. 

I wish to make it clear that I do not believe that we have an educa- 
tional problem which requires any form of Federal grant-in-aid pro- 
cram to the States. Even a casual glance at the significant statistical 
indicators serves to demonstrate that the States and the localities have 
done extremely and increasingly well during the past several years in 
ineeting their educational needs, and that these needs themselves are 
crowing at a much slower rate than during the past period. 


I. ARE OUR SCHOOLS INADEQUATELY FINANCED 4 


Mr. Chairman. the answer to that question is “No.” In the past 20 
years, enrollment in educational institutions of all kinds and at all 
levels increased 57 percent while total educational expendi(nres in- 
creased 642 percent. Although prices more than doubled during this 
period, the increase in educational expenditures of 642 percent would 
still have been 257 percent if computed in dollars of constant pur- 
chasing power, as compared with the 57 percent increase in pupil en- 
rollment, a ratio of almost 5 to 1. 

If we look at. the share of the national income being spent for educa- 
tion we find a similar upward trend. In 1890. 1.4 percent of the 
national income was spent on education, In 1913 it was 2.2 percent, in 
1930, 3.7 percent, in 1950 4.0 percent, in 1956, 5.1 percent, in 1960, 6 
percent. Thus the percentage of the national income going to eduea- 
tion has multiplied more than four times since 1890 and increased 
‘0 percent between 1950 and 1960, It is also not without significance, 
that, according to UNESCO figures, almost all other countries of the 
world allocate a smaller percentage of their national income to educa- 
tion, and that the Soviet Union, whose national income is far smaller 
than ours, spends no greater proportion of education than do we, 
erroneous assertions to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Growth in our total educational expenditures has outdistanced the 
advance in both business profits and hving standards. Thus between 
129 and 1958 expenditures for education grew 550 percent, corporate 
net. profits 129 percent. -\s a percentage of national income, corporate 
profits dropped sharply from ‘).4 percent to 5.2 percent while the per- 
centage for educational expenditures rose from 33.7 percent to 6 per- 
cent for the same period. 

When we turn to the public elementary and secondary schools, 
attendance at which has been declining in proportion to our popula- 
tion growth while college and private school attendance has been 
Increasing, we find that the rate of expenditure has gone up more 
rapidly than the living standards of our people. Over the past 30 
\ears, per capita expenditures for personal consumption have in- 
creased 57 percent while public school expenditures per pupil have 
risen 166 percent, both ratios being measured identically in constant 
dollars. And while this development was taking place public school 
expenditures were far outstripping public school enrollments in the 
rapidity of their increase. Thus, from 1900 to 1961, enrollment mul- 
tiplied 2.4 times whereas school expenditures per pupil, on the average 
and in constant dollars, have doubled about every 20 years, and the 
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current school expenditures per pupil have multiplied 8.4 times in 
terms of the same constant dollar, an increase more than 314 times 
is great as the increase in enrollment. 

When we examine the population projections made by the Bureau 
of the Census, the evidence indicates that the peak of educational 
needs in terms of population growth has already been reached, and 
that this ratio will decline during the next decade. The school-age 
group (those between 5 and 17 years of age) increased 46 percent 
between 1950 and 1960. It is estimated that for the next 10-year 
period (1960-70), this rate of increase will be cut in half, shrinking 
to about 20 percent. 


TW. HOW LARGE IS THE CLASSROOM SHORTAGE? 


The size of the classroom shortage has been a major issue in the 
continuing debate on Federal aid-to-education. Figures on classroom 
shortages issued by the Office of Education show a shortage of 250,000 
in 1950, 312,000 in 1953, 370,000 in 1954, 159,000 in 1956, 142,300 in 
1957, 151,900 in 1958, 132,400 in the fall of 1959 and 142,100 in the 
fall of 1960. If we take these figures at face value, they indicate a 
reduction in the classroom shortage from 370,000 to 142,100 between 
1954 and 1960 without the benefit of a Federal aid program. 

There is, however, some doubt about the accuracy of classroom 
shortage figures. In March 1955 the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare testified before a congressional committee that a revision 
of estimates placed the expected shortage in 1959-60 at 176.000 in- 
~tead of the 407,000 he had estimated a few months earlier. Actually 
the report issued in the fall of 1960, placed the figure at only 142,100. 
These estimates are usually based on statistics prepared by the school 
authorities in each State; there are no national standards, and many 
believe they reflect the subjective attitudes of the compilers rather 
than any actual classroom situation. For example, two neighboring 
States with roughly similar classroom situations, and great. similari- 
ties in other important respects—Minnesota and Wisconsin— 
reported classroom shortages of 3,941 and 310 respectively. The dis- 
parity is so great as to raise serious doubts about the objectivity of 
many of these estimates. 

At. any rate, a comparison of the inventory contained in the long- 
range phase of the school facilities survey of 1954 with the fal] 1959 
survey shows that in the past 5 vears enrollment increased 20 percent. 
number of classrooms 30 percent, and the number of pupils per cla 
room was reduced by 21% from 30.6 to 28.1. 

President Kennedy in his education message, asserted that clas- 
room needs for the coming 10-year period between 1960 and 111!) 
will be 600,000. This averages out to 60,000 classrooms per veil. 
However, figures released by the Office of Education disclose that be- 
tween 1956 and 1961, a total of 349,300 classrooms were built for a" 
annual average of 69,860, or about 10,000 per year more than the 
yearly average asked for by the President. Assuming these estimate: 
to be reasonably accurate, it is as plain as a pikestaff that to take care 
of all estimated classroom needs for the next decade it will not be 
necessary to maintain even the annual volume of school construction 
that was completed in the average of the past 5 years by the States 
and localities acting without benefit of a Federal grant-in-aid pro 
gram. 
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I. HOW SERIOUS IS THE TEACHER SHORTAGE? 


Here again we are confronted with highly suspect statistics. Thus, 
on August 30, 1959, the Office of Education reported a shortage of 
195,000 qualified teachers. But in 1953, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare had estimated that the teacher shortage 
would be 292,000 by the fall of 1960. These huge disparities between 
projected estimates and actual future developments are common in 
the discussions of the issue. 

They indicate to me that much of the so-called data consists of 
poetry and propaganda rather than objective research. At any rate, 
even 1f we use these dubious statistics, they point only to the conclu- 
sion that the so-called need for Federal aid-to-education has been 
exaggerated by its proponents. Asa matter of fact, the 1959 report 
on teacher shortages was so severely criticized that the Office of Edu- 
cation omitted a reference to the teacher shortage in its regular report 
in the fall of 1960. 

Actually, the figures seem to indicate that. education has made 
great strides in meeting its manpower needs. Over the past 30 years, 
the number of employees in all forms of public education, both lower 
and higher, increased 140 percent while employment in private indus- 
try rose by only 45 percent; but enrollment in public education rose 
at the same rate as the population of the United States as a whole— 
45 percent. 

Our public schools have increased their teaching staffs proportion- 
ately faster than enrollment and the number of pupils per teacher 
has been consistently reduced. Since 1900, the number of public 
school pupils rose 140 percent, the number of teachers 250 percent, 
and the pupil teacher ratio was reduced by 11.2, from 35.6 pupils per 
teacher to 24.4 for 1960-61. Even if we take the figures for the last 
7 vears alone, the number of pupils increased 29 percent, the number 
of qualified teachers increased 40 percent and the pupil-teacher ratio 
declined by 2.4 pupils per teacher (from 28.4 to 26.). 

At this point I cannot resist a further illustration or two of the 
unreliability of the figures emanating from some of the most respected 
proponents of Federal aid to education. Thus, in a release dated 
August 28, 1958, the Office of Education estimated the number of 
qualified teachers in 1958-59 at 1,334,800 and the shortage at 132.200. 
A year later, on August 30, 1959, it reported the number of qualified 
teachers in the same vear (1958-59) to have been 1,400,700 or 65,900 
higher than previously estimated. But. strangely enough, instead of 
reducing the shortage correspondingly by 65,900, it increased it retro- 
actively by 49.800—from 132,200 to 182,000. In the very same report 
(Aug. 30, 1959) in which it raised its estimate of qualified teachers 
for 1958-59 to 1,400,700 it estimated for the next year. 1959-60, a 
supply of 1,368,000 qualified teachers, a decline of 32,700. But in 
the December 1959, issue of its magazine School Life the Office of 
Education reported that the number of qualified teachers had risen 
during the same vear (between 1958-59 and 1959-60) by 55,200. Thus 
one report suggest a decline of more than 32.000; another from the 
same source, an increase of more than 55,000. 

When we come to the question of the future supply of teachers 
the outlook is highly favorable. If the percentage of college stu- 
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dents seeking a teaching career merely remains stable over the next 
decade, the number of newly graduated teachers will almost. double. 
But. pupil enrollment will be far less, for as I have pointed out 
it will be only about 20 percent as compared with 46 percent during 
the last decade. 

Much has been said about the inadequate earnings of the teacher. 
But these Judgments must remain subjective unless they are based on 
comparisons with earnings of other segments of our population. The 
figures show that during the past 30 years (1929-59), teachers’ salaries 
have more than kept pace with the other working elements of our 
population. In that period, teachers’ salaries rose by 106 percent 
as compared to 91 percent for all persons working for wages and 

salaries, and only 73 percent for Federal Government. civilian em- 
ploy ees. It should be emphasized also that a huge proportion of our 
public schoolteachers are women, and all the surveys on the subject 
have shown that women teachers average higher earnings than other 
women college graduates or pr ofessional workers. 


IV. CAN STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS CONTINUE TO FINANCE ‘THY 
SCHOOLS ? 


In December 1959, the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare conducted a telegraphic canvass among chief State school officers. 
45 of whom replied. Fifteen of the States reported having districts 
which, although needing additional classrooms, had reached their 
borrowing limits and had no access to other funds. There were 237 
such districts, most of them small. out of a national total of 40,000—a 
showing that only one-half of 1 percent of all the school districts in 
the Nation leeally lacked financial means to build needed schools. 
Despite the heavy burden of Federal taxation, the States and local 
communities, as I have shown, have done magnificently in meeting 
their own school needs. The sales of State and local bonds have been 
at a high level for the past several years, and the overwhelming 

majority of them are being approved by the votes of the citizens in 
the States and localities. If the heavy yoke of Federal taxation were 
eased, there can be no doubt that the States and local community 
would not only be able, but would be most willing to increave both 
their taxes and expenditures for all public services including educa- 
tion. 

To me it is plain that, judged by any of the relevant criteria which 
I have set forth above, there is no crisis in education and no justif- 
cation for extending the activities of aS Central Government into 
that area as the administration's bill, S. 1021, would do. But even 
apart from the lack of need for ee uiities of this type, the pr oposed 
measure is self-contradictory in important respects, inequitable in it 
allocation of benefits, and in a number of instances fails to achieve tle 
President's stated objective of giving the greatest aid to those who 
need it most. 

The high-income States which will pay the largest shares of the 
cost of the program and receive the smallest allocations, which in many 
instances are considerably smaller than the amounts they pay out, «Te 

recisely the States in which most of the increase in school enrollment 
ee taken place. The low-income States which will contribute leat 
to financing the program and receive far larger sums in their alloca: 
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tions have had the smallest erowth in pupil enrollment. Thus four- 
fifths of the increase in school enrollment between 1955 and 1070 has 
and will occur in States with above-average per capita income: but 
only 6 percent of the enrollment increase will be in the 12 lowes=t in- 
come States. 

I have time to illustrate only a few of these inequities. .\ccording to 
the Office of Education's 1960 fall survey, New York State had a net 
<‘choolroom need of about 10.200. Texas needed a net of 800. During 
the 3-year program under the bill, New York State, although paying 
far more than Texas in financing the program, will receive consider- 
ably less in allocation although its classroom needs are 1Z times as 
great. Wyoming, according to this same survey, will have a net 
shortage of 22 classrooms but will receive the relatively enormous 
allocation of almost 85's inillion. And finally, Indiana which ac- 
cording to the official Office of Education surveys. needed 1.505 class- 
rooms in 1959 and 1,321 in 1960 and which more than kept abreast 
by scheduling the completion of 2.000 classrooms in 1959-60 and 2.152 
more in 1960-61 will get 859 million under the administration bill, 
although it actually has more classrooms than the surveys indicate it 
needs. I might add that the average teacher salary in Indiana is $370 
above the national average. 

Mr. Chairman. the entire operation of the bill’s allocation formula 
is unfair. It appears to me to have been concocted simply with an 
eye to the unjust results it actually would achieve, and with little 
or no concern for equity and fairness. It is based on the formula of 
income per public school pupil despite the fact that in a number of 
States a large percentage of the pupils attend private schools. The 
result. is to discriminate heavily against those States in the alloca- 
tion of allotments. Would it not be both consistent. and equitable in 
determining a State's income per public school pupil to exclude from 
the computation the incomes of those whose children attend private 
schools and are therefore not included in the number of pupils used 
in the calculation’ Doesn't this inconsistency reveal that those who 
drafted the program started with a desired result in mind and con- 
structed the formula to achieve that result, regardless of consistency 
or justice? 

I would like to add this further comment. The loud fanfares 
which have accompanied the administration's bill are quite mislead- 
ing. Many have been led to believe that the bill will add substantially 
to our educational resources. This is utterly inaccurate. The total 
amount of aid for public schools which it would provide is about 4 
percent of what the States and localities will themselves spend on 
education during the same period, even if they do not. increase their 
own efforts by a single penny. .And when we compare this additional 
4 percent with the 16 percent by which the States and localities have 
during the past 5 years exceeded the rate of construction of class- 
rooms asked for by the President for the next 10 years, it becomes ap-. 
parent that the administration bill will add little to improving our 
school facilities. But there is no doubt that it will do much to further 
impair the strength of our constitutional State-Federal system. 

Mr. Chairman, those who speak for the administration in behalf 
of this bill are equally self-contradictory in its support. Thus, dur- 
ing my interrogation of Secretary Ribicoff when he appeared before 
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the Senate subcommittee the other day, he admitted that the States 
and localities had made enormous expenditures for education during 
the past 10 years. But he insisted that that was precisely what caused 
the problem requiring Federal educational grants to the States for 
solution, and indicated that the States and localities couldn’t be ex- 
pected to continue to maintain such efforts. He said, and I quote: 

Now you bave had the fantastic commitments by the States and the local 
communities in their State and local debt requirements, their expenditures and 
the inerense of taxes. I think that is the reason why we are here now, becnuse 
of that larce increase in the past decade. 

Ife referred to this increase as “indigestible economically” by many 
of the localities. 

But the administration's bill specifically provides that as a condi- 
tion of receiving its benefits in full, the States must. maintain, at the 
very least, their present. level of school expenditures, and as T read 
the bill, they are actually required to increase these expenditures. 

Tt necessarily follows therefore that Secretary Ribicoff’s implica- 
tion that the bill would to some degree relieve the States of the need 
for continuing to make the enormous educational efforts of the past 
few years is quite inaccurate. To the contrary, it will add to those 
burdens, if they are to secure the full benefits the bill provides. 

Again, I asked Secretary Ribicoff the following question: 

Now, Mr. Secretary, if all the States and local communities were able to 
finance their own educational development, in other words if the problem were 
not a financial one, but rather an unwillingness on their part to expand or 


improve their education facilities to the degree you regard as necessary, would 
you still favor a program of Federal aid to education? 


The Secretary rephed, and I quote: 


Personally, if I thought that every community and every State could do their 
own, I would not. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall take Secretary Ribicoff at his word and 
describe to you a program which will make available to every com- 
munity inthe United States sufficient. funds to enable each of them, 1f 
their citizens so desire, to meet all of their school needs even as deter- 
mined on the basis of the Secretary's own estimates. That program 
is embodied in title II of my bill, S. 991. Its enactment would make 
all the alternative plans for Federal aid to education which are under 
serious consideration by this committee irrelevant and unnecessary. 

In spite of the tremendous job which the States and local com- 
munities have done during the past 15 years to overcome the backlog 
of school facilities needed in some areas, a backlog brought on by the 
depression, World War II, Korea, the proponents of direct Federal 
aid to education are nevertheless absolutely insistent that the only 
way to reduce the backlog is by a massive infusion of Federal grants 
into the States. In recent years, these same proponents have added 
to their propaganda the claim that teachers are not paid enough by 
the local school districts and therefore, that it is the responsibility of 
the Federal Government to correct. that situation as well. 

It is interesting and significant that the demands for Federal aid 
to education have grown louder and more insistent as the need for 
expanding our school facilities diminishes. It is fully apparent that 
many of those promoting the idea of Federal aid to education are 
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interested only in the element of centralized control and, consequently, 
refuse to recognize that the States and local communities have been 
rapidly solving the backlog problem. They have seen their “crisis” 
selling point melt away in the face of determined Jocal responsibility 
and are attempting to cover it up by adding new items to their list 
of needs and more power to their propaganda efforts. The present 
offensive for Federal aid to and control of the Nation’s education 1s 
the heaviest ever mounted and it must be met. with a courageously 
sound proposal incorporating the principles of individual freedom 
and personal responsibility. 

I believe that the alleged evil plight of our schools has been grossly 
exaggerated and that the magnificent efforts of our State and local 
eovernments to find the money to meet school needs has been largely 
and purposely ignored. 

These efforts represented the quiet. response of millions of for- 
votten Americans to the educational problems arising in their com- 
munities. The job was done without fanfare by the people who meet 
their responsibilities on a day-to-day basis without the benefit of 
prodding by nationwide pressure group organizations. Tt represents 
2 monument to the efforts of a free people, working with initiative 
and enterprise in their own communities to meet the problems of 
these communities as they arose. This is where the big job of meet- 
ing the Nation's educational problems has been accomplished up 
until now and this is where the job, rightfully, should be finished. 

My proposal will provide the means for solving additional school 
problems, if they really exist, but it will leave the determination of 
this question where it properly belongs—with the State and local 
communities and not with the Federal Government. The basic prob- 
lem, if there is one, is financial. If State and local governments in 
some parts of the country are unable to keep pace with their school 
needs, it is because the Federal taxing power has preempted State 
and local sources of revenue. Hence, the proper approach is to 
compel the Federal Government to restore to the States and localities, 
at least a portion of the tax resources which it has taken away. This 
Is precisely what my measure will do. 

The proposal is a simple one. Every homeowner, every owner of 
real estate, in the United States pays a real property tax to this local 
community government. In most cases, a substantial part. of this 
tux is used to meet. the primary and secondary school needs of the 
community whether for new construction or for maintenance, teachers’ 
silaries or other past or current school costs. It would merely pro- 
vide that every taxpayer who pays a school tax on his real property 
oras a part of his real estate tax shall, after having calculated the 
umount. of Federal income tax which he must pay Uncle Sam, be 
permitted to subtract from the Federal income tax which he owes 
the full amount of such school property tax, or such proportion of 
it as will result in a total additional tax benefit to these taxpavers 
of bet ween $3 and $+ billion. 

Under existing Federal income tax law, State and local school taxes 
ire deductible from gross income but the amount actually saved by 
the taxpayer depends on his Federal income tax bracket. Thus, for 
example, a taxpayer who has paid $200 in school taxes as part. of the 
local real property tax on his home, and is in the 20-percent Federal 
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income tax bracket, realizes a saving of $40. My proposal would re- 
tain this present. practice, but in addition would permit him to take a 
S100 credit against what he owed Uncle Sam, that. is, against his net 
Federal income tax. 

Hence, instead of a savings of $40, the homeowner, under my pro- 
posal, would save x140 of the $200 he paid in school taxes on his home, 
Of course, if the taxpayer's school tax were less than $100, he would 
be permitted to save in toto no more than the actual amount of his 
school tax. 

This tax credit. would be available to real property-school taxpayers 
whether they itemize their Federal income tax returns or take the 
standard eddenion 

The concrete advantages of this approach are overwhelming: 

1. The tax benefits provided would go directly to approximately 
40 million taxpayers, including about 34 million homeowners, who 
with their families constitute almost 90 percent of our population and 
who, in large part, are the forgotten Americans for whom, I feel, I 
am speaking today. 

2, With the Federal Government completely excluded from the pro- 
gram, there would be no danger of Federal control over education. 
Depending on State law, each community itself, or the State, would be 
the final judge of how much more it would like to spend on its educa- 
tional needs than it 1s currently spending. 

3. The funds made available to the taxpayers are greater than the 
sums contemplated under any of the other Federal aid to education 
measures which are seriously being considered; greater even than the 
sums recently recommended by President Kennedy's task force headed 
by President Hovde of Purdue University. 

4. Because of the complete exclusion of the Federal Government, 
there would be no expanded bureaucracy, no Federal administrative 
costs, and every dollar of tax money thus made available would pur- 
chase a full dollar's worth of school aid if the community decided to 
expand its expenditures for education. 

}. Inasmuch as the tax resources of every State and locality would 
be substantially increased under this proposal, each would have ample 
funds to provide for its own school needs as it chooses, for none know 
better what these needs are than the citizens of the States and localities 
themselves. 

6. The so-called richer States would not. be required to help finance 
the school needs of the allegedly poorer States, for under my proposal 
every State would have sufficient funds to meet its school needs out of 
its own resources. Rich State A would not be required to pay to the 
Federal (;overnment in taxes twice or three times as much as it gets 
back in Federal school aid while poor State B was receiving back in 
Federal aid two or three times the amount of tax money it paid to 
the Federal Government as its share of financing the Federal school 
aid program. 

7. Under any of the other proposed Federal school aid measures. 
those States which have fully met their school needs would not, if 
given a free choice, expand their school facilities during the next few 
years, would nevertheless be compelled to pay their share in Federal 
taxes to finance the program. The only way these States could re- 
cover any of the money thus extracted from them under these various 
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proposals would be to accept the Federal grants and use them to ex- 
pand their school facilities. The result would be the highly uneco- 
nomic and wasteful extension of school facilities in many areas where 
such extension is unnecessary and where other more urgent needs exist 
and must perforce remain unsatisfied. Under my proposal, the use 
made of their money is not dictated to the taxpayer by the bureau- 
crats in Washington—it 1s determined by the taxpayers themselves, 
that 1s, by the parent, the citizen, the local school board, and the com- 
munity, or the State. 

8. Any objection to my proposal based on the assertion that it would 
bite into the Federal Treasury is equally applicable to any of the other 
measures presently under consideration. J believe that mine would 
lead to a. good look at the Federal budget and the discovery of many 
items of less importance, or even of no importance, which could be 
readily eliuninated with no ill effects on the public welfare. 

9. If unemployment does not decrease and business continues to 
falter, my proposal will provide the necessary tax relief which some 
of the proponents of expanded Federal aid programs assert to be 
necessary to stimulate the economy. 

10. The preemption of State and local tax resources by the Federal 
Government would be diminished. and thus an important step would 
be taken in contracting big central government and strengthening 
State and local government. 

T shall not at this time discuss the two other proposals in my bill— 
one dealing with income tax deductions for parents of college stu- 
dents; the other a measure designed to improve the quality of our pre- 
college education on a purely voluntary and inspirational basis. L 
hope to have the opportunity to deal with them at the appropriate 
time. 

Mr. Chairman, I want. to close this presentation with a few com- 
ments about. the dangers of Federal control over public education 
which, in my opinion, are present in all of the proposals for direct 
Federal grants in this traditionally, and I might add. constitutionally 
State and local area of public activity. 

As an example, I point to the most recent education law enacted by 
the Congress, the National Defense Education Act, Public Law s5- 
864. Let. me call vour attention to some of the controls it contains: 

1. With respect to the payment of Federal capital contributions, 
the Commissioner of the Office of Education of HEW sets the date for 
filing the application by the educational institution. He may reallot 
excess amounts to other States, and he determines the manner in 
Which the installments of Federal contributions will be made. 

2. Participating institutions must make an agreement. with the 
Commissioner providing for certain condition which must be met. 

3. Loans made by an institution to a student are subject to such 
eonditions. limitations and requirements as the Commissioner may 
prescribe: there are eight exceptions which the institution must abide 
ON 

4. Each State must submit a detailed plan to the Commissioner in 
order to receive payments. 

_5. Loans made to nonprofit private schools must meet four condi- 
Hons. 

6. The awarding of fellowships depends on the making of certain 

findings by the Commissioner. 
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1. The right of a fellowship student to continue to receive payments 
is dependent upon a finding by the Commissioner that the student is 
making satisfactory progress in, and devoting full time to studies 
and research. 

8. In order to be eligible for participation in the fellowship pro- 
gram, again the State must submit a detailed plan to the Commis. 
sioner. 

9 Payment to the States under the vocational education program 
of the act are conditioned on the State meeting certain requirements. 

10. For vocational education assistance a State plan must be sub- 
mitted. 

11. Any person receiving funds under the act must take a loyalty 
oath. 

12. The State plans which are a condition to receiving benefits under 
the act must contain certain specified provisions. 

Now, I agree that many, if not all, of these controls are necessary. 
After all, the Federal Government, when it spends huge sums of the 
taxpayers’ money, must attach conditions and controls to see that the 
money is spent both properly and in accordance with the require- 
ments of the law. But they are controls nevertheless and thev are 
inescapable when the Federal Government participates in any field of 
activity by spending Federal funds. 

But these Federal controls, necessary as they may be, inevitably lead 
to further Federal controls, which despite all pious protestations to 
the contrary, have a direct. impact on the substantive content. of these 
programs, an impact which may be directly contrary to the wishes 
of the beneficiaries. 

To illustrate I would like to refer to the experience of Prof. Claude 
J. Bartlett, assistant professor of psychology at George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., in which he describes the fate of 
two Guidance and Counseling Institutes set. up under title V of the 
National Defense Education Act. Professor Bartlett participated in 
both and was the director of one. 

Professor Bartlett points out the following Federal controls and 
their consequences : 

1. In one Institute, the standards of admission for students were 
lowered as a result of pressure from the Federal Government. The 
result was the acceptance of many persons who were of questionable 
ability. 

2. Based on the experiences in its first institute, changes in the 
operations of the second institute were deemed desirable. Neverthe 
less the Office of Education refused to permit changes in the plan 
of operation even though the changes did not affect the cost of the 
institute as specified in the contract. Thus, the Federal Government 
dictated curriculum and administration of the institute as well as 
financial arrangements. . 

3. When the contract. setting up the institute was signed, the di- 
rector of the college's child study center was named acting director 
of the institute. When the college sought to substitute a permanent 
director to permit the acting director to return to his regular duties 
elsewhere, the Federal Government refused to allow the change 1 
directorship, thus interfering with the operation of the college. 
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+. The Office of Education insisted that all of the students of the 
second institute be recruited before authorization for establishing it 
had even been completed. 

As a result of these difficulties, the college chose to cancel the con- 
tract. for the institute rather than submit to bureaucratic whims ema- 
nating from Washington. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the most significant element of control in the 

administration and like bills is the destruction of freedom of choice. 
Unhke my proposal which preserves this freedom for the citizens in 
each State and locality, these bills give them no choice at all. They 
must pay in taxes for public services, but their choice of services 1s 
limited to education. They cannot decide to pave their streets, 1m- 
prove their fire or police departments, expand their medical facilities, 
if this is what they believe their State or locality needs to do most 
urgently. Their choice, if such it can be called, is—education or noth- 
ing—and within these limits, whatever they decide they still must 
muy. 
I might say, Mr. Chairman, since preparing these remarks, the prob- 
lem has come before this committee of the parochial schools and the 
oe schools; also the problem has come before it of what will be 
done about grants-in-aid to schools that have not met with the courts’ 
order of integration. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, that my bill would solve these problems 
because it would leave the determination of expenditure to the pri- 
vate citizen at the local level. Mr. Chairman, I know that we all 
would like to be able to think that these issues are not going to creep 
into Federal aid to education, but I cannot bring my moral senses 
around to a point where I can say that I can deny to a Negro who 
pays taxes, a return of these tax funds to help educate his children, 
or can I morally bring myself around to say to a Jew or to an Epis- 
copalian or to a Catholic, that even though they pay taxes they are 
not going to participate in the return of these tax funds for the as- 
sistance In the operation of whatever schools they may run. 

I wanted to bring this point out because if we are sincere in want- 
ing to avoid the arguments that are bound to occur—and they will 
be unpleasant arguments, and I think will be very strongly argued 
in the committee and on the floor—that my approach offers a very 
simple and easy out to this problem and all of the other problems 
with which we are faced. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I thank you for 
allowing me to appear here. If you have any questions I will be 
happy to try to answer them. 

Senator Morse. Senator Goldwater, the subcommittee thanks you 
for appearing. I always find your testimony thought provoking and 
intellectually stimulating. 

I am sure your arguments will be considered in great detail as we 
go into executive session on the bill. I shall postpone until that time 
anv discussion. 

Senator Yarborough? 

Senator Yarsoroven. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions. Since 
Senator Goldwater is one of the very active members of this subeom- 
mittee and, as the chairman has pointed out, will take an active part 
on the bill, there will be adequate time in the subcommittee and the full 
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committee to discuss these conflicting views. I have no questions, 
Senator Goldwater. 

Senator Mors. Senator Dirksen? 

Senator Dirksen. Senator Goldwater, I would like to have you elab- 
orate a little on your observation of the integration and this segrega- 
tion question in the hght of the Supreme Court decision in the Broan 
case in 1954, in which it said unequivocally that there must be integra- 
tion with all moderate or reasonable speed. 

How can the Congress, consistently, appropriate funds for class- 
rooms and vet deny the use of those facilities to somebody who, by 
custom or practice or State Jaw, is prevented from using those facili- 
ties! How do you put that together ? 

Senator Gotpwater. Well, Senator Dirksen, I will try to put it to- 
gether. First of all, I want to make my position clear. I do not. look 
upon the Supreme Court decisions as the law of the land. T look upon 
the Constitution and the laws that the Congress pass as the laws of the 
land. I believe that the matter of integration under the 10th amend- 
ment. is one that should be left. with the States, so I would completely 
overlook the Court order, and look at it only from a moral sense, that if 
ui Negro pays taxes, and many, many of them do, how can the Congress 
deny a Negro the participation in these Federal grants-in-aid when 
the moneys come partly out of his pocket’ I just cannot bring myself 
toa point in morality where it is right to do so. 

I do not think it is going to be a question of constitutional Jaw ora 
Supreme Court decision. I think we are going to have to make up our 
minds on whether it is morally right or wrong: and I think it jis 
morally wrong to deny to any segment of our population Federal 
grants-in-aid when they are the source of the funds that will comprise 
the Federal grants-in-aid, 

Senator Dirksen. But the Constitution means what the Supreme 
Court says it means. That is the only tribunal for interpreting the 
words that were set down on paper. Those words are not self-execut- 
ing, they are not self-enforcing. Finally, in the face of resistance 
they have to be defined. and so the Constitution, perforce, means what 
the men on the Supreme Court say it means, and when they say there 
must. be integration with all due speed in order to provide full equal- 
itv under the law and equal protection of the law, I do not see, for 
the hfe of me, how you can permit the construction of classrooms or 
even to pay their teachers, and vet deny that segment. of people the 
advantage of public schools, and that is where the emphasis must 
necessarily be for our purpose. 

Senator Gotpwater. Well, if I accepted vour thesis, the argument 
would even be stronger to the end that you cannot deny these grants 
to any segment of our population. 

If I agree with your interpretation of the courts and their relation- 
ship to the Constitution, you would have a double-barreled argument. 
You would not only have the barrel that is fired by the Supreme Court 
decision, but you would have what to me is an equally compelling bar- 
rel. that of morahity—what 1s right or what is wrong. 

So I cannot. for the life of me. see how the Congress can pass any 
legislation in this field that. denies Federal grants-in-aid to Negroes 
or to members of any religion just because they are Negroes or the 
particular religion operates a parochial school or, I might say, private 
schools. where the private school again pays taxes. 
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Senator Morse. Senator Dirksen, may I interrupt on a procedural 
matter for Just a moment. I would like to have the attention of the 
Senators who are in the room waiting to testify. I have been in your 
position so many times that I think perhaps you will appreciate the 
announcement L would like to make now so you will not have to wait 
a long time in the room to testify. [refer to Senator Cooper and Sen- 
ator Caen and Senator Engle who have just come in. 

Senator Ranpotri. And Senator Metcalf. 

Senator Morse. And Senator Metcalf who will be the next witness. 
I will have the staff, if you would like to go back to your offices to 
proceed with other work, telephone in time for vou to return to testify 
without our using up your time waiting in this committee room unless 
you want to wait to hear the testimony. 

I am very sorry that we have this sort of a senatorial jam, may I 
say, rather than a logjam, on our agenda today. I sit here somewhat 
embarrassed, seeing all of you in our audience and knowing how in- 
portant your (ime ts. 

If it meets with your pleasure, the Chair assures you that in this 
order, we will proceed, first with Senator Metcalf, because I invited 
him personally to come back last week at the conclusion of his testi- 
mony then to pursue a matter which he will be discussing this morning. 
Then I will have the staff notify Senator Cooper when we are about 
ready to hear him: next Senator Gruening, and finally Senator Engle, 
if that meets with vour pleasure. 

We are very happy to have you stay, of course, but I wanted to 
announce it for the convenience of your own schedules. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Freeman, as I understand it, 
is from Claremont College in Califorma. Ido not know whether he 
has a plane to make to return to California or not. 

Senator Morse. I certainly intend to hear Mr. Freeman today. Mr. 
Freeman is in the room. Is it important that you testify this morn- 
ing, Mr. Freeman, or could you testify the first part of the afternoon ? 

Mr. Freeman. At your pleasure, Senator. 

Senator Morse. Just so I get you in today ? 

Mr. FREEMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morsr. Thank you very much. 

Senator Gruentnce. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question? How 
long are you going to hold these hearings? Will they run into the 
afternoon while the Senate is in session ¢ 

Senator Morse. Is the Senate in session today, Senator Dirksen ? 

Senator Dirksen. Yes. 

Senator Morse. We have had no objection raised yet, and I will 
seek to get permission to sit this afternoon and, if not, if I cannot, 
We will just postpone the hearing until tomorrow. 

Senator Dirksen. I shall not object. There is only discussion this 
afternoon, no business. 

Senator Morse. We will proceed at 2 o’clock this afternoon. Sen- 
ator Dirksen ? 

Senator Dirksen. Senator Goldwater, have you prepared, or have 
you seen a table showing the taxes to be paid by each State and the 
grants to be received under each of these major bills? 

Senator Gotpwater. Yes; I have such a tabulation. I think every 
Senator has. 
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Senator Dirksex. I wonder if you would not make those a part of 
your remarks, to make certain that they are incorporated in the hear- 
ings on these measures ? 

Senator GotpwaTerR. Iam sure the chairman will not object. to mak- 
ing them a part. of the record. 

enhator Morsr. The material will be inserted in the record.’ 

Senator Dirksen. I am not going to ask you about Arizona because 
you get more money than vou pay in. 

Senator GotpwaTer. We do not want any money. 

Senator Dmxsen. They do not care what you want. 

Senator Gotpwater. I do not like that. attitude, either. I might 
say, Senator Dirksen, I am glad you mentioned that, because we work 
here on a false premise about the ability of these States to pay for 
education when we consider only per capita income. 

What. we should have—and I have not been able to find it—it seems 
to me with all the billions we spend for data and research we should 
have it—is the total worth of the States, by States, because we pay 
these school taxes on property taxes, not on per capita income. 

You will find that these lower incomes are not taxed for any pur- 
poses at all, other than where there might be a sales tax. 

So if the staff can, some place, dig up from all the hodgepodge and 
piles of data that we pay for the worth of each State, I think we will 
see anentirely different picture. 

It has been my contention right along that some States have not 
done what they can do in the field of properly assessing property 
and evaluating property for school purposes. 

Senator Dirksen. You see, under the present bill, Arizona would 
receive $6.3 million of grants and pay only $3.8 million in taxes, so 
you are on the high side by 60 percent. 

Under the McNamara bill, you would receive $8.4 million, and you 
pay only $5.3 million in taxes. 

So you are still well up. 

And under the Cooper bill, you would receive $4.6 million in grants 
and pay only $4 million in taxes. 

So under those three bills, Arizona is the beneficiary of a little 
windfall. 

Now, the reason I raise the question is this: 

You take a look at my own State, and it is quite different. We 
would receive $23.3 million in grants, and we would pay $46.3 
million in taxes. We would pay twice as much in taxes as we would 
receive under the administration bill. 

We would receive under the McNamara bill $35.1 million in grants: 
we would pay $65.2 million; so we would be paying $30 million more 
in taxes than we would receive. 

Under the Cooper bill we would receive $29.4 million, and pay 
$49.3 million. So we would be paying $20 million more. 

Insofar as I have examined the list, it would appear that there are 
32 States that will receive more than the taxes which they pay. 

That would leave 18 States that pay more than they receive under 
the benefits of any of these bills. 


1The tables to which reference was made were incorporated into the hearing record 25 
part of the testimonv presented on behalf of the U.S. amber of Commerce and are to be 
found on pp. 344-346. 
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Senator Gotpwarer. And you will find, Senator, if you will study 
this—and I know you have—that the States which are most in need 
of continued school expansion are the wealthy States. 

The population drift is away from many of the low-income States. 
I wish we could get a figure of valuation and use it, instead of income, 
but this just points up my argument that many States do not need 
this; do not want it. Why should it be forced upon all of the States? 

Let us, by example, backed by a scholarship bill that I have intro- 
duced that would require certain standards to be met, force these lower 
States which have not paid attention to their educational systems to 
improve themselves. Our last budget in my State contained $51 mil- 
lion for education, and we raised moneys sufficient to have a $12 mil- 
lion surplus last year. 

Now, the State of Arizona is not the wealthiest State in the Union; 
in fact, 1t is 29th on the list. So I think your point just furthers my 
argument. 

My bill is not Federal aid. This is merely keeping the money home 
where it can be spent at the local level. It does not travel to Wash- 
ington and have a brokerage fee attached to it of about 50 percent 
and then travel back to Illinois or Arizona. 

It stays home and the people can do with it what they want. 

Senator Drrxsen. If I can lapse into modern jargon, I gather that 
the burden, then, of your argument. is substantially this: 

No. 1, the classroom gap—that is a good word—the classroom gap 
is closing. 

No, 2, the teacher gap is closing. 

No. 3, the ratio gap of teacher to pupil is closing. 

No, 4, the teachers’ salary gap is closing. 

No. 5, the real gap seems to be, according to you, the statistical gap. 

Senator Gotpwarter. I think you have stated it much better than I 
did, and I took too long in stating it. I thank you for your usual 
ability to put things into computer form and grind out in one short 
card what has been said in a long hour. 

Senator Dirksen. It is very helpful to the committee, and I thank 
vou. 

Senator Gotpw.ter. You flatter me. 

Senator Morse. The Senator from West Virginia? 

Senator Ranpotrn. Mr. Chairman, I commend our colleague, Sen- 
ator Goldwater, for the statement he has given us in this very provoca- 
tive material before us. 

He is certainly an advocate of a viewpoint, and it is an important 
one. 

I note, Senator Goldwater, that you say : 

All the surveys on the subject have shown that women teachers average higher 
earnings than other women college graduates or professional workers. 

I hope that you will not feel it inappropriate that that be docu- 
mented. 

Senator Gotpwarter. Oh, yes. 

Senator Ranpotpu. The survey, or surveys, because the knowledge 
T have, or at least the information, does not bear out the statement, 
nd perhaps I have not been properly informed. 

Senator Gorpwarer. That was contained in the testimony before 
the committee the other day by the chamber of commerce. I will, 
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however, find out their sources so that we ean have it from some more 
detailed source than just the chamber of commerce. 

But it is evident that teachers’ salaries have risen from 1929 to 
1959 higher than, for instance, all persons working for wages and 
salaries, and people working for the Federal Government. 

I do not sit here and try to say that they are high enough or too high 
or too low. 

I think that is up to the judgment of each State. 

Again, we pay comparatively high teachers’ salaries in my State. 
I know some others that do not pay as high. But I would not want to 
tell somebody else what to do in their State. 

Senator Ranpoien. Senator Goldwater, then you have no knowl- 
edge of these surveys yourself. You are only quoting the United 
States Chamber of Commerce in this regard ? 

Senator Goutpw.rer. In that one statement, yes, but on the others 
there are sources that we can make available to you. 

Senator Ranpoutpo. I am sure that you will provide that informa- 
tion. 

Had I been at the committee table at. the time the statement was 
made by the United States Chamber, I would have asked the precise 
question. 

Senator Gorpwater. Part of the statistics I offered relative to 
tenachers’ salaries, came from the National Education Association 
economic status of teachers in 1959 and 1960, and a survey of current 
business, July of 1960. 

But we will chase down the source of that. 

Senator Morse. Senator, will you vield a moment? 

Senator Raxpotpn. Yes. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Morsr. .\t the time the chamber of commerce witness gave 
this testimony, the chairman did ask him for further documentation 
of it. 

Senator RaNpo.tpH. I am very sorry to have brought the matter up 
again. 

Senator Morse, No, Iam glad you brought it up. 

Senator Gorpwater. I think it is very important that these things 
be documented. 

Senator Ranpoten. I was not at the table at that time. 

Senator Gotpwater. I am sure the chairman did ask that this be 
done, but on top of that we will get their source and submit it. 

Senator Ranpotpn. Thank you, Senator Goldwater. 

Also, I noted that vou speak of a telegram which was sent in De- 
cember 1959, from the Department of I[ealth, Education, and Wel- 
fare to State school officers. Do you have a copy of that telegram. 
or is it available, or do you think it is important that. we have it in 
the record ? 

Senator GoLtpwaTerR. I am sure that we can get it. I do not have a 
copy of it, but my report quotes the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare as having conducted a telegraphic canvass, and if my 
own memory serves me right, I remember it, but we will certainly 
ask them to supply a copy of the telegram and any summations that 
they made from 1t. 

Senator Ranpoutru. I can appreciate that, because I believe that. 
in essence, that telegram really indicated that there was a feeling 
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within the Department that many school districts within the country 
were actually on the ragged edge of bankruptcy, and I believe that 
that would be shown. 

At least, I would like to have a copy of the telegram. 

Senator GotpwaTer. The other day, when Secretary Ribicoff was 
here, I referred to these statistics which were first used or developed 
by a question asked by Senator Dirksen of Secretary Flemming in a 
White House Leaders’ Conference last vear, which I recall very well, 
in which the Secretary said there were 237 districts that had reached 
their bonded limit, out of some 42,000 school districts. 

I asked Secretary Ribicoff if he would please update that, and if 
they have done it, I am sure that it will appear at the proper place 
in the record. 

Senator Morse. The record will show that the telegram and any 
supplementary material bearing thereon which will be subsequently 
submitted by Senator Goldwater will be placed in the record at the 
close of his testimony. 

Senator RanpotpeH. Mr. Chairman, I believe that on this subject 
we perhaps will want to recall the testimony of Miss Root, from 
Pennsylvania, who said for the subcommittee’s information that there 
were schoolteachers in that State who are in arrears in receiving 
payment of salaries 7, 8, and 9 months. 

Am I correct, Mr. Chairman? 

So even in a Commonwealth like Pennsylvania, a so-called rich 
State, as we think of rich States, with financial strength, there is 
this problem, at least. in some school distiicts—I will not attempt 
to say how many—of maintaining their financial commitments. 

Senator Goldberg—Goldwater 

Senator GotpwaTer. That is al] right. We are the “gold dust” 
twins. 

Senator Ranpoitpu. I ask that that be cut from the record. 

Senator GotpwaTeR. I have nothing at all against being called 
“Goldberg.” I have great respect for the gentleman you are con- 
fusing me with. 

I only hope, when he is called “Goldwater.” he has a similar feeling. 

I can think of certain places where, if he were called “Goldwater,” 
he would probably be thrown out of the meeting. 

Senator Ranpotpn. Before you leave that, I have been called 

“Randolph Jennings” constantly. I can only say for a moment I 
had a lapse. 
_ Senator GotpwaTer. It was Fayette County in Pennsylvania, and 
it is a very depressed area. I think you will find that the whole 
State of Michigan had some similar problems before the last election 
about. paying their people. 

[can recall a time during a depression in my own State when we 
paid the teachers in script, and I imagine many States went through 
that, but we went through it. 

We did not come back to Washington and ask that they pay the 
teachers. ; 

Senator Ranpotpu. Senator Goldwater, I turn to your testimony, 
and I think, at least from your standpoint, you make a very con- 
vincing argument against Federal aid. Yet, I find that you pro- 
Pose that a tax credit be given. That, at least if not direct, is an 
Indirect aid from the Federal Government, is it not ? 

67391—61—pt. 1-87 
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Senator GotpwaTer. No. I do not look on that as such, becanse, 
first of all, you are not supposed to have your property taken from 
vou without. the due processes of the law. 

When property is taken from us in the form of taxes, it is taken 
under an amendment. of the Constitution. But whenever the Federal 
Government does not have to take our property. I think it has a duty 
not to take our property. So this is not bringing money to Washing- 
ton and then saying: “Here is a Federal grant in aid.” 

This is doing as we do in our whole tax structure. We allow de- 
ductions for moneys paid for these purposes. 

IT could go further, although we do not have time, to develop this 
same argument to help not only the aged in their medical care, but 
the people of all ages, by allowing more deductions at home, keeping 
this money from coming to Washington where it has to have a broker- 
age fee attached toit. You just cannot work it any other way. 

I think, as I mentioned at one meeting here. New Jersey has found 
out it costs 82.47 to get a Federal dollar back. 

Senator Raxpourn. One final question, Mr. Chairman. 

In vour discussion of controls, I wonder if you might agree with 
me that in the National Defense Education Act, these are really 
only directions rather than controls. because do they not go to serve 
specific programs rather than general controls ? 

Senator GotpwaTer. Well, I do not know. You can call them di- 
rections or standards or controls. Direction is control. Unless the 
States or the schools meet these requirements. they do not get the 
money: unless the students meet them. they do not get the money. 

And I will say, as I have said in this statement : 

You cannot. write legislation without these controls, and I do not 
know that: it has ever been tested in the courts, but I would judge 
that the Supreme Court. would have to rule that we were wrong by 
not applving controls. 

One classic example is the Federal highway program. I think every 
5 miles or 10 miles you have to have a very expensive cloverleaf 
turnout. 

Now, in my State, vou ought to see these beautiful cloverleaf pat- 
terns out in the middle of the desert going no place, and they will 
never go any place because they are going out on to Indian land and 
into Mexico, if they go much farther. 

This is the kind of Federal control that. I think borders on stupidity. 
and the States would never allow that. 

We could spend that million dollars in a lot of ways that would 
better our transportation system than having clover-leaf patterns for 
jackrabbits. 

Senator Ranpotpn. I think there is a certain validity in what the 
Senator is saying here in reference to the highway picture. 

I want to acknowledge it and agree with the observation. 

I want to close by saying: 

Do you believe that these controls are inescapable? I presume you 
fee] that. 

What about the land-grant college program or the aid to the 
impacted areas? 

Senator Gotpwater. If we could write legislation like the i 
pacted areas bill, then I would say that you would have eliminate 
most of the controls. 
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And I think that these impacted area bills where you merely say 
we have x number of children, and it costs us so much per pupil per 
day; here is the bill, and Uncle Sam mails a check; it 1s for services 
performed ; now that has worked well in the West. 

It has worked very well under Public Law 874, to take care of our 
Indian children who are being educated in white schools. 

But the only condition we have here is that. the student actually 
attend in order that the school can get the money. But I do not 
think we can write an educational bill, such as we are talking about 
now, without having direct controls in it. 

Senator Ranpoten. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you Senator Goldwater. 

Senator YarsorovcH. Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Morse. The Senator froin Texas? 

Senator Yarsoroven. Senator Goldwater has pointed out this 
very unwise Federal provision requiring these turnouts in the sparsely 
settled areas in the West where they are not required. 

Do you think that because of unwise administration we should 
abandon the Federal Highway Interstate System / 

Senator Gorpwatrer. I do not think we can under the Constitution. 
I think the commerce clause regulating and controlling commerce 
between the States requires that there be an Interstate Highway 
System. 

But I think, as long as we have gotten on to highways, that the 
States could have had a stronger voice in determining how the monev 
would be used in following generally the designs set. forth by the 
Bureau of Public Roads. 

We have many. many instances that we could cite: vou can cite them 
in Texas. You have far more vacant land than we have. I guess 
you are still the biggest State in the Union that does not raise 
pineapples or have glaciers. 

Senator YarBoroucH. We raise pineapples. 

Senator GotpwaTrrR. You do’? I knew you would sooner or later. 

Senator Yarnorovcu. May I ask one other question, Mr. Chairman. 
merely for clarification. 

Senator Goldwater, in your statement there is this expression : 

When we turn to public elementary and secondary schools, attendance at 
which has been declining in proportion to our population growth while college 
and private school attendance has been increasing * * * 

I merely ask a question there for clarification. 1f you did not intend 
by that sentence there to imply that attendance at private colleges was 
increasing faster than attendance at publicly supported colleges? 

Senator Gotpwatrr. Primary and secondary schools, that I was 
directing this at. 

College—that is, all colleges—university and private school attend- 
ance has been increasing. 

Senator Yarsoroven. You did not mean private colleges; you 
meant. all colleges? 

Senator Gotpwater. All colleges, yes; and private schools. 

Senator Yarsororen. And actually it is a fact that publicly sup- 
ported colleges, that the enrollments are going up faster than the total 
enrollment in privately supported colleges? 

Senator Gotpwater. That is true. 
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Senator YarBoroucu. I just wanted to clarify that one point. 

Senator Gotpwater. I should have probably been a little more 
specific there. 

Thank you for clarifying that. 

Senator Morsg. Senator Yarborough, [ think in view of the ques. 
tions you have asked Senator Goldwater involving this matter of inter- 
ference, the record ought to show the wording of section 103 of the 
administration bill. 

I do not know how there could be clearer or stronger language to give 
assurance that there will not be Federal interference. 

It reads: 

In the administration of this title no department, agency, officer, or emploree 
of the United States shall exercise any direction, supervision, or control over 
the policy, determination, personnel, curriculum, program, construction, or ad- 
ministration, or operation of any school or school system. 

I submit this is as clear an expression of intent as I think the 
English language can express. 

Senator Goldwater, I want to say that we, as usual, are greatly 
indebted to you for what I consider to be very provocative and stim- 
ulating testimony. 

You have given us assurance once again that our executive sessions 
on this bill will be interesting seminars. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Morss. The Senator from Illinois ? 

Senator Dirksen. I do not want to let that statement stand in your 
response to Senator Randolph with respect to whether or not there 
are controls in the act dealing with impacted areas. 

Now, Graham Barden, formerly chairman of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor, in July of 1957, addressed himself at lencth 
and with some vigor to that question, and I have but a single quotation 
in looking up the whole speech now. But he said on that occasion: 

You will hear it said there has not been any Federal control or interference 
through Public Law 815 of federally impacted areas. I tell you there have been 
been some of the most horrible instances of interference and wrongdoing under 
that, that you can imagine, and I challenge anyone to deny that statement. 

I have had occasion to look it up and to check it, and I wanted to 
be pretty sure that the record is such that it did not stand on the basis 
of your statement without seeing what the exact situation was. 

Senator Morssg. I do not think there is any doubt about the fact that 
Congressman Barden said that, but I know of no documentation of 


the charge. 
It is one thing to make a charge and it is another thing to offer 


roof. 

I would be very much interested in having proof; not the charge 

Senator Dixsen. He has cited a good many examples in the speech 
that he made, and I think it would ie wise, Mr. Chairman, under the 
circumstances, if we inserted the Barden speech at this point in the 
record. 

Senator Mors. It is so ordered. 

We will insert the Barden speech in the record as soon as it 38 


obtained. 
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(The speech referred to follows :) 


SPEECH BY FORMER CONGRESSMAN BARDEN 
* * * * * * * 


That is the picture, and you will hear it said there has not been any Federal 
control or interference through Public Law 815, the Federal impacted area bill. 
I tell you there has been some of the most horrible illustrations of interference 
and wrongdoing under that bill that you can imagine, and I challenge anyone 
to deny that statement. 

It has not been 2 years since the U.S. Commissioner of Education flatly and 
determinedly, and I will almost say intentionally and willfully misinterpreted 
the language we had written into that law which was intended to take care of 
some military installations so they could move the children out if there were 
not enough to warrant the operation of a separate school. And what happened ? 
He issued an order closing the Quantico High School of approximately 150 pupils. 
and he persisted in closing that school even though it would have required 
children to travel from 13 to 26 miles to schools that had no hope of having 
room for them for more than 1 year. I called him before the committee. He 
still persisted in interpreting the word “suitable’’ to mean adequate: and the 
entire committee just said, ‘You are wrong, and you know you are wrong.” 
We had to pass a Federal law, and you gentlemen voted for it virtually unani- 
mously, to make that Commissioner of Education do what? To follow the 
intention of Congress and drop that order he had issued to close the Quantico 
school. The Senate passed the bill, and the President signed it. 

Now we find before us a bill with 10 or 15 pages of discretionary powers. You 
first say what the States must do; they must file their plans, and then from 
there on the Commissioner has the right to do this and the right to do that, 
and so it goes. 

Going back to our Public Law 815, and being cautious about our experience 
with such legislation, let me tell you something else about that act. We passed 
Public Law 815 with the Bacon-Davis Act in it. The Bacon-Davis Act, properly 
administered, is a good piece of legislation. I have no complaint about it— 
properly administered. But I say to you it has been horribly administered. 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare did just what it has the 
power to do, they delegated the handling of construction contracts to the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Administration ; and what do you think they did? They 
wrote into the law two statutes that the Congress had not authorized, and they 
enforced them from 1950 until about 3 weeks ago, which caused school districts 
to pay hundreds of thousands of dollars more for schouls than was otherwise 
necessary. 

When I asked the Department of Labor: “Why did you do that?” they said: 
“We did not have anything to do with it. We just reported violations.” 

I said to HEW: “Why did you do that?” 

They answered: ‘We did not have anything to do withit. We just authorized 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency to handle building contracts.”’ 

Then I went to Housing and Home Finance. They said: “Well, the Labor 
Department told us to do it.” So they started me around the mulberry bush 
again. I said: “All three of you, come up here before the full committee.” 
And they all appeared before the full committee, and the committee members 
know this is so. All three agencies tried to deny responsibility, but they did not 
deny that they had forced some contractors to pay penalties and increased the 
cost of the school buildings by hundreds of thousands of dollars; they did not 
deny a word of it. They wanted to deny responsibility. The HEW said, “It is 
hot our responsibility because we designated Housing and Home Finance Agency 
to approve construction contracts.” I asked the General Counsel of HEW: 
“Do you regard yourself as relieving yourself of all responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of a plan when you pass it on?” Frankly it is quite interesting to 
Tread the record of this hearing, and when read, it serves as a warning to 
Congress. 

Then, what happened’? All three of them got up and said, “So help us, we 
Will never do that again. It was just an accident.” My reply was that from 
1950 to 1957 is a long time for an accident to last. Then they issued an order 
to stop quick, “We have been caught.” The very next week a situation came 
up in reference to some college campus building and complaints were made to 
ite again by contractors. I called up and the Department said, “Oh, we over- 
looked that. We are stopping that. too, this morning.” 
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Senator Morse. [also give instructions to counsel for the committee 
to read the speech and check the documentation contained therein. 

Thank you very much, Senator Goldwater. 

Senator Gorpwater. Thank you, Senator Morse, and my colleagues, 

Senator Morse. Our next witness will be the Senator from Montana, 
Lee Metealf. 

Senator Metcalf has been before the subcommittee introducing wit- 
nesses from Montana. We are very anxious to have your testimony 
on the substance of the administration bill. You may proceed in your 
own way. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LEE METCALF, U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF MONTANA 


Senator Mrrcatr. Mr. Chairman, I am happy to be able to return 
to address myself to the two particular phases of the bill that I asked 
to have the privilege of discussing at ereater length the other day. 

However, as a preface to my discussion of a segregation type of an 
amendment and Joans to private schools, I would lke to tell the 
committee that I am here today as an advocate of Federal aid to 
education on the basis of a Federal responsibility for education. 

I believe in governmental responsibilty for financing education at 
all levels of government—local, State and National. 

I feel that we should have further national assistance for education 
for many of the reasons that have already been gone into. 

And at the same time I am here as an advocate of local control of 
education. 

I believe our 40-some thousand local school districts are the 
strength of our educational system. They are unique in the United 
States, unique in any educational system in the world, and they give 
the variety and the flexibility that comes back to help us build 
stronger men and women and better citizens in America. 

Now, may I address myself to the last statement of the Senator 
from Illinois, when Senator Dirksen reminded me of a statement 
that was made by my dear and good friend and former chairman. 
when I was a member of the House, Mr. Graham Barden. 

As the Senator from Tlinois knows, I was the author of the 
principal edueation bill in the House, and so Mr. Barden and I dif- 
fered many. many times on edueation. 

Mr. Barden, as chairman of the committee, repeatedly made the 
statement that the Senator from TIlinois attributed to him, and at the 
same I repeatedly challenged witness after witness that came before 
the House Committee on Education and Labor to give me a single 
specific example of Federal control of education. 

Now, Mr. Barden cites Federal controls, and there are Federal con- 
trols in the Impacted Area Act, in the National Defense Educational 
Act, in the Morrill Act. and many other acts. 

My point is that Federal controls such as the Davis-Bacon -Act. 
these other things are not control of education. They are not. control 
of curriculum. They are not control of teachers. They are not con- 
trol over the minds and the thoughts of the boys and girls. And 
that is what we want to avoid. I believe we should have Federal 
controls. 
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We should have Federal controls on our highway program to xee 
that the money is properly =pent. 

We should have a Davis-Bacon Act in a school construction 

rogram, 

But we should leave to that local district the power and the author- 
ity to determine the textbooks. what the curriculum and what teacher 
ix going to teach, and I think that explains the difference between 
the statement that Mr. Barden made and the statement that I have 
repeatedly made as a member of the House Committee on Education 
and Labor, where I have never been able to have any witness come 
in and supply for the record a single detrimental part of Federal 
control of education, 

T think there is a good deal of difference between the approach that 
Mr. Barden was making and the approach that IT was making. 

Now, today, Mr. Chairman, I would like to address myself to two 
very AMportant phases of this bill. 

First is the proposal that there be an amendment providing that 
there shall be no Federal funds contributed to segregated -chools. 

T agree with the colloquy that has gone on here, especially from the 
Senator from Illinois, that the 14th amendment is what the Supreme 
Court says it is. 

I believe that the Supreme Court was correct in its interpreation 
of the 14th amendment. 

Now, back in 1890, when the second Morrill Act was passed, there 
Was a provision in that act that provided that no funds from the 
Federal Government for land-grant colleges would go to colleges 
where there was discrimination as a result of color. 

But when they went on and provided in advence of Plevscy v. Fergu- 
von a provision for separate, but equal, facilities and provided that 
that part of the act would not be violated if there was a provision for 
separate, but equal, colleges, a colored and a white agricultural college. 

In Plessey ve Ferguson one of the bases for thi at decision was pre- 
vious congr essional declaration that separate, but equal, doctrine in 
the second Morrill Act was compliance with the Constitution and 
compliance with equality. I point that out because I beheve that. it 
points up the danger of writing into this legislation these special 
thines to take care of a spec ial local and sometimes temporary 
situation. 

Now, the interpretation of the Constitution, ax interpreted by the 
14th amendment as interpreted by the Supreme Court, 1s an integral 
part of this act, just as it is a part of every other act of Congress. 

We cannot pass any legislation that is not subject to the Mth 
amendment and subject to that interpretation of the Constitution. 

Therefore. we can no more aid this legislation by putting in a Powell 
type of amendment than we can aid it by saving that there shall not be 
treason committed on any of the school p sroperties or that murder shall 
not be committed in any of the school buildings that are constructed 
by Federal funds. 

We have other legislation and other laws in connection with this 
type of legislation, and we should legislate for the special and specific 
purpose w “ith which we are concerned : 

That. is, building more schools and providing more money for 
teachers’ salaries for the boys and girls in the public schools of 
America. 
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Secondly, I want to point out that if we do have this type of legis- 
lation, we are perhaps destroying the Supreme Court’s own idea of 
deliberate speed and taking away some of the flexibility that is per- 
missive on the part of the administration to enforce this law in dif- 
ea directions in different sections of the country, as the need may 

e. 

Thirdly, I want to point out that in cases where there has been 
enforcement of the Supreme Court decision such as Little Rock, not a 
cent of Federal funds was involved. They were all State funds down 
there. 

And it does not make any difference whether Federal funds are 
involved or State funds are involved or local funds are involved. 

The 14th amendment, as interpreted by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in Brown against School District and the series of cases 
that followed it, is applicable whether we write it into this legislation 
or not. 

Then the only reason to write it into this legislation is to help 
destroy it; is to prevent its passage; is to encourage people who would 
otherwise vote for it to vote against it because in black and white they 
have a political situation down in their own communities, their own 
congressional districts in their own States, whereby they cannot vote 
for that specific statement. 

And that brings up the second point, and that is, while we should 
not do anything one way or the other, in my opinion, in this business 
of segregation, trying to vote for or against segregated schools, we 
should not help those segregated schools, and this loans to private 
schools proposal will do that. 

Now, we do not know what a private school is exactly. I think 
legislation that provides for loans to private schools should be very 
carefully analyzed to determine just what private schools shall get 
such loans. 

We would not want a private school that was teaching communism 
to get a loan. 

We had great difficulties with private schools during the GI bill of 
rights for schools that just arose for the purpose of financing educa- 
tion and getting the Federal grant, and we had to return to the busi- 
ness of licensing those schools by local agencies. 

So if we have this loan provision, the first thing we will have to do, 
in justice to our constituents, as Senator Goldwater pointed out in his 
statement, we will have to put some Federal controls on to the private 
schools that are licensed. 

Now, I do not think that some of these schools will want to take 4 
few dollars in loans and accept Federal controls. 

And other schools which are irresponsible will want to get as much 
money as they can from the Federal Government. It will be a long 
time before we catch up with them. 

And so, in the first place, we have to very carefully decide, if we 
have loans for private schools, just what kind of legislation we are 
going to provide. And it should be decided in a separate bill, because 
we know what a public school is. 

Public schools are regulated by the State superintendents or the 
chief State school officers of the State. We have experience in suc 
legislation as the impacted area legislation, in legislation such as the 
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National Defense Education Act, and all these others in grants-in-aid 
to public schools. So we know where we are going and what we are 
doing when we make such grants-in-aid. 

Therefore, let us not clutter up a simple sort of a bill by giving 
Joans to private schools. 

The second thing, of course, is the question of the constitutionality. 
The President has said that he believes that this law, a law providing 
for loans at at least « lower interest rate, a subsidized interest rate, 
would be unconstitutional. 

From my examination of the Constitution, I am not so sure that 
it would be unconstitutional. I would vote for such legislation, if 
it were separate legislation, on the theory that, after all, we need 
to have help and support of the boys and girls who go to the private 
schools just as much as the boys and girls who go to public schools. 

Senator Dirksen. Senator Metcalf, what do you think the President 
noe ae; or have to do, in view of his public statements with respect 
to this! 

Senator Mercatr. I think that is a very important point. In view 
of his public statement, I feel that the President might have to veto 
such legislation. 

So why not divide it? Take that controversial part out of a bill 
such as this that is related only to public schools, and send it down 
separate and apart, in view of the danger of veto. 

I do not know; of course, I cannot get into the mind of the Presi- 
dent any more than any of the others on this committee can. 

But in view of the statements that he has made that he believes it 
to be unconstitutional, I am afraid that if he carries out his oath of 
office, he would be constrained to veto the bill. 

And, again, that is a third argument that I was going to bring up 
for separate and distinct legislation. A few years ago, when I was 
a member of the Legislature in Montana, I voted for a free bus trans- 
portation bill, and in Montana we have a much stronger constitutional 
provision against parochial schools than we have in the Federal Con- 
stitution. 

On the other hand, I felt at that time that it was not a contribution 
because the bus went by the same place, picked up the children, and 
delivered them to a place downtown, without any extra cost to the 
State of Montana or to the various counties and school districts 
concerned. 

But I was thinking then, as I am thinking now, about the effect 
of this private school legislation on the boy and the girl, whether 
It is riding to school or having a textbook or having a teacher. 

But I would certainly hope that we would treat the private schools 
differently and separately and apart. And, therefore, Mr. Chair- 
man, in these two amendments that are so talked about—first, the 
Segregation amendment, the Powell type of amendment: and the 
second, the loans to private schools—I urge this committee to deal 
with that in separate legislation; to allow this segregation thing to 
work itself out in separate law under the Supreme Court decision 
and in accordance with administrative procedures that we have down- 
town, and to take care of any necessary legislation on private schools 
by a further bill. 
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Now, may I conclude with a discussion of the Impacted Areas Act, 
Public Laws 815 and 874. | 
, I urge that. it be continued for at least 2 more years in the present 

orm. 

From time to time we have amended the Impacted Areas Act so 
that it is much broader in concept than it was when it originally 
started. 

Originally, you will recall that when we had the wartime impact 
upon these areas, all at once school districts, largely in the East. and 
the South, said: “Well, look what the Federal Government is doing 
to us. They are increasing our school costs and putting lots of Fed- 
eral boys and girls into the schools without paying any taxes.” 

Then the bill was passed. 

And so we from the West came in and pointed out that we have 
had such an impact ever since we became States. The Senator from 
Oregon will know, as will the Senator from Arizona, how much Fed- 
eral land we have. 

And we put Indians under it; we put forest rangers under it; and 
we have had a great deal of benefit that. we should have had for a 
long, long time from this legislation. I believe that the Indian leg- 
islation should be made permanent. 

I believe that we will find that some of the other Federal impact 
provisions should be made permanent. 

On the other hand, I believe that there are certain industrial im- 
pacts that tend to go away after 2 or 4 or maybe 10 years, and that 
we should carefully scrutinize the bill to determine whether or not 
there should be a continuation for these impacts that grew out. of 
changes of wartime industry and now continue along in the com- 
munity and pav the taxes and have their employees pay the taxes 
that every other industry pays. 

Senator Dmksen. You do not contend that Public Law 815 is an 
aid to education bill, do you? 

Senator Metcatr. I absolutely do. I say it is Federal aid to edu- 
cation in all its forms. 

Senator Drex«sen. It is in lieu of taxes, is it not? 

Senator Mercatr. It is not in lieu of taxes: of course not. It 1s 
based on an entirely different concept. It is based on the need of 
those Federal boys and girls in the school districts. 

Senator Drrgsen. If the military installation was not there, the 
act would not have come into effect ? 

Senator Metcatr. That is correct. 

Senator Dirxsen. It was because the community lost taxes, the dis- 
placement of the assessments. 

Senator Mercatr. But some military installations bring a tremen- 
dous benefit to the community and have very few children contribut- 
ing to the educational system. Therefore, they contribute very little. 

Others are just the opposite. Lots of children come to the com- 
munity and there would be very little impact. on the taxes, and so we 
pav for that. 

Senator Dmxsenx. But this whole concept and the origin of the 
act, as I remember it, was to take care of these burdens on the com- 
munity as a result. of a displacement of their assessable, taxable value. 
That is in heu of taxes. 


a] 
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Senator Mretca.r. Senator, down on the Northern Cheyenne Res- 
ervation in southern Montana, there is probably the most poverty- 
stricken Indian tribe in America, except perhaps for the Papagos. If 
we paid full taxes on all the Federal property, we would only receive 
one-tenth of the amount of money for our school systems that we 
receive from the Federal Government under Public Law 874. 

Senator Dirksen. Well, now, apply it any other place except In- 
dian children. 

Senator Mercatr. I will apply it to the Forest Service. I will apply 
it to everything that we doin the Federal Government. 

These air bases out in the middle of the desert, these air bases on 
the prairies of eastern Montana, the in-lieu-of-tax payments would 
not. begin to amount to as much as we get. from Public Law 874. 

Senator Dirksen. I wish you would cite some specific examples. 

Senator Mercatr. I have cited specific examples. 

Senator Dirksen. Documented examples. 

Senator Mrrca.tr. I will be glad for the record to document the 
example I cited about the Northern Cheyenne Indian Reservation. 

I will be glad for the record to document the Glasgow Air Base. 

Senator Dirxsen. Let us find out why, how and how much was 
made available and what the basis for it was. 

Senator Mercautr. We can find out exactly how much it made avail- 
able, and the basis for it. is the boy and the girl that come in with 
those parents who are either working or living on Federal property, 
or both, and it is not a basis of the value of the Federal land involved. 

Senator Dirksen. That I've got to see. 

Senator Morse. The record will show that the Senator from Mon- 
tana will insert at this point in the record the documentation called 
for by the Senator frora [)inois. 

(The documentation referred to follows:) 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
March 20, 1961. 
Senator WayYNE Morse, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Education, Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee, New Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DeaR Mr. CHAtRMAN: Following is the statement I promised to furnish fol- 
ied Senator Dirksen’s and my colloquy before the subcommittee on Monday, 

arch 16. 

In support of my contention that Federal impact funds are not in lieu of taxes 

but are based on the needs of students in affected school districts, I cite first 
this statement which appears in the introduction (p. 1) to the Sixth Annual 
Report of the Commissioner of Education on Administration of Public Laws &74 
and 815: 
_ “Instead of a straight payment in lieu of taxes on the property itself in the 
Jurisdiction where it is situated, the payment under Public Law &74 is calculated 
on the basis of that part of the local share of the cost of educational services nor- 
mally borne by a property tax on places of residence or places of employment. 
Under Public Law 815, the payment is in terms of a grant to the school district 
of the Federal share of the cost of providing school facilities for children resid- 
Ing on or with parents employed on tax-exempt Federal property. This Federal 
share is computed in relation to the State average per pupil cost of constructing 
School facilities.” 

I promised to cite specific examples, in connection with the Glasgow Air Force 
Base and Northern Cheyenne Indian Reservation in Montana, which show the 
relationship of the payment to educational needs rather than taxes replaced. 

The Glasgow Airbase in Valley County contains 4,520 acres. Of these, 3,917 
acres were obtained from State lands and 603 acres were purchased from private 
Owners. ‘Phese 608 acres paid $87.85 taxes in the year 1957-58. Valley County 
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school officials advise me the payment would be at the same rate were the lands 
still privately owned. 

These formerly private lands are comparable in value to the former State 
lands which form the remainder of the airbase. Had the entire 4,520 acres been 
taxed at the rate which applied and still applies for the 603 acres, the taxes 
received annually would be $658.87. 

Total school enrollment in Valley County in May of 1957 was 1,333 students. 
There were 54 teachers. As of March 14, 1961. there were 2,676 students, 120 
teachers, plus an enlarged administrative staff. Thus the school operations 
(and costs) have more than doubled. The county superintendent of schools, 
ie Ruth Putz, says ‘“‘with very little exception the airbase has caused this 
change.” 

Mr. William C. Greer, superintendent of schools, district No. 1, Glasgow, re- 
ports that percentagewise, in the period from the 1957 school year to the 1960-61 
school vear, pupil increase has been 200 percent, operational increase 202.7 per- 
cent, operational increase as represented in teacher salary 56 percent. 

However, he states the loss in taxable value represented by those 603 acres 
has been 0.01 percent. 

A total of $1,553,643 under Public Law 815 and $720,808 under Public Law &74 
has gone into Valley County. Most of this Federal payment stems from the 
Glasgow Airbase, whose lands when taxed, I repeat, brought the county $87.85 
a year. 

In fiscal 1959, Valley County schools included 85 children whose parents or 
parent lived and worked on the base and 294 children of airbase personnel who 
lived off base. 

In fiscal 1960 the number of children rose respectively to 281 children in cate- 
gory A and 370 children in category B. 

In fiscal 1960 more than $250,000 went into Valley County schools under Public 
Law 874. Well over half that amount relates to the Glasgow Airbase. But if 
only half the annual payment were related to the airbase, that $125,000 would be 
more than 1,400 times greater than the taxes previously paid on lands now part 
of the base. 

Or, to put it another way, each year the Federal Government grants that 
$87.85, formerly raised by taxes, several times over, for each of several hundred 
children. 

I hope the details I have cited on this particular question make clear to all that 
Public Laws 815 and 874 relate to the cost of educating children, that they are 
not in lieu payments. 

On the Northern Cheyenne Reservation, 89 percent of the land is in trust 
status, and subsequently no taxes are paid on it. Much of the land in this area, 
as on many Indian reservations, is poor and unproductive, worth less than that 
in Valley County. Under Public Law 815, $629,178 in Federal money has heen 
spent in the Lame Deer and Ashland school districts in this area. Under Public 
Law 874, the Federal Government contributed $36,446 to these two school dis- 
tricts in 1959, and $50,709 in 1960. 

On March 17, 1961, Valley County Superintendent of Schools Ruth Putz wrote 
me a letter describing the history and criteria of Federal impact appropriations 
in that area. I ask that it be printed as part of my presentation, and I com- 
mend to all this enlightening letter from a fine teacher and administrator. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEE METCALF. 


VALLEY COUNTY, 
Glasgow, Mont., March 17, 1961. 
Hon. LEE METCALF 
Old Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR METCALF: A day message sent you on Tuesday, March 14, 1961, 
gave you statistical information regarding School District No. 1, Valley County, 
Glasgow, Mont. 

Are these payments under Public Law 874 “in lieu of taxes”? Does ‘in lieu 
of” mean that certain lands were once privately owned and taxed, and then 
taken by the Federal Government to public use, and now the Federal Govern 
ment under Public Law 874 is compensating for this loss? 2. Or does “in lieu © 
taxes” mean that there was, nor is, any existing tax base to lose and because pub- 
lic education depends upon such a base for taxes, Public Law 874 is given to the 
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district “in lieu of” any property upon which to base a tax to support education 
for children, in other words “impact.” 

Five of Valley County’s 13 operating schvol districts receive Federal aid for 
maintenance and operation of public schools under the provisions of Public Law 
474, and likewise all five have or are now receiving construction aid under Public 
Law 815. Let me sketch for you a brief narrative of three of these districts which 
will review the history and philosophy of Federal Government in giving aid for 
public education : 

(a) Frazer—Fort Peck Indian Reservation. 
(b) Fort Peck—Project Missouri River at Fort Peck (Fort Peck Dam). 
(c) Glasgow—Glasgow Air Force Base. 


FRAZER—FORT PECK INDIAN RESERVATION 


Frazer School District No. 2 is presently receiving aid under Public Law 874 
after transferring from Johnson-O’ Malley 3 years ago. ° 

History shows us that the first President of the United States recognized the 
need for education of the Indian children and made this an obligation of the 
Federal Government by treaties. Such treaties were made with all Indian tribes 
und when Montana became a State, we accepted this obligation for education of 
native Americans in our Enabling Act. From 1934 until 1958, Indian education 
was financed under the provisions of the Johnson-O’Malley Act. We are now 
under Public Law 874 in district No. 2, Frazer. 

Was this “money.in lieu of taxes” under definition 1 or 2? 

“Lands which are occupied by a tribe or tribes of Indians have always been 
regarded as not within the jurisdiction of the State for purposes of State 
property taxation.” ‘The tribes have been regarded as distinct political com- 
munities. Therefore we never lost any land from taxation (definition 1 cannot 
apply), but we need funds for education of children for which according to our 
philosophy, we have a civil, as well as a moral obligation. 


FORT PECK DISTRICT NO. 21, VALLEY COUNTY—MISSOURI RIVER AT FORT PECK 


The Fort Peck Dam started construction in 1933. The townsite of Fort Peck 
lies in school district No. 21, Valley County, but the powerhouse lies across the 
Missouri River and in fact in another county (McCone). 

The project * consists of 610,036 acres associated with it. Of this 422,069 acres 
were public domain, and 20,263 acres in riverbed and flow, and only 167,704 
acres were purchased. Of the lands purchased only 36,217.26 acres lay in Valley 
County, the remainder in Garfield, McCone, Phillips, Petroleum, and Fergus 
Counties. Specifically, school district No. 21 lost 8,880 acres or 86 percent 
of its land. It was operating a-one-room rural school with an enrollment in 
1932 of 12, 1933 of 7, 1934 of 30, 1935 of 332 aside from a Federal Government 
school which had an enrollment of 258. (See exhibit A, col. A.) Likewise, 
the impact of elementary schoolchildren had overflowed into the adjoining 
districts Nos. 6 and 20. (See cols. B and C of exhibit A and for location of 
same see map exhibit B.) Remember this was 1932 to 1937 and while everyone 
was happy to have a job, the schools had a terrific pupil-teacher load and no 
Means of finance. (I was a “dam” teacher, you know.) There was no Federal 
aid and no taxable property to support education. 

Finally in 1946, Wesley D’Ewart, Republican, introduced a billl in the House 
Which became Public Law 586 which made an appropriation to the Corps of 
Engineers at Fort Peck to-be used for education of the public school children 
Whose parents were employed on the Fort Peck project and who resided at Fort 
Peck. No mention was made to “in lieu of.” It was a recognition of a re- 
sponsibility for education due to a Government-directed order. 

Then in about 1952, after the Federal Government had built more dams, 
Projects, etc., a general policy for any school district federally impacted was 
adopted and Federal funds for “impacted areas” was established and admin- 
istered through the Office of Education under provisions of Public Law 874. 
gday, Fort Peck School District No. 21 receives financial aid under Public Law 


If this was money “in lieu of” tax property lost, then the other counties of 
cCone, Garfield, etc., should likewise be compensated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 
Sn 
1Information courtesy of Don Beckman, Corps of Engineers, Fort Peck. 
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GLASGOW SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 1, VALLEY COUNTY, MONT. 


As stated in our other correspondence the present Glasgow Air Force Buse 
contains 4,520 acres. Three thousand nine hundred and seventeen acres wag 
State land (not subject to tax). The loss in acres to school district No. 1, ig 
603 acres or 0.019095 percent. However, the impact of students is immense: 


1957 (May) 1961 Percent in- 
crease 
Enroliment..._--._-.---- 2-2 ee eee eee 2, 626 200 
Teachers: 2200 22.0 Se oe eee Soc bo oe seee sees se eset 1120 A) 
Operational: costs... 2 sees od ocd ck ccawe ca cctwads Coeuececn|sncekes ~ssesedleseeetes ticle. 202 


1 Plus administrative staff. 


Payment in lieu of taxes on property lost (0.019095 percent) could never 
compensate for the impact of enrollment of 200 gain. 

Do we need Federal aid to replace money lost by seizure of property by 
Federal Government, or do we need Federal aid to compensate for the increased 
burden of education placed upon a district by reason of a Federal installation? 

The criteria set forth for entitlement under Public Law 874 takes into account 
(a) local effort and (0b) eligible pupils in terms of residence and employment. 

If Federal reimbursement is to be made on “in lieu of” the basis of actual 
acres lost to taxation because of a Federal installation— 

(1) Frazer School District No. 2 would have no entitlement since no acres 
were lost. 

(2) Fort Peck School District No. 21 should receive 86 percent of what 
the Iand would earn in taxation to support a school population of 99.4 
percent 3a pupils. 

(3) Glasgow School District No. 1 should receive 0.019095 percent. 

The loss of acreage is not the important aspect. The increase in school popu- 
lation with its allied increase in maintenance, operational, and construction 
costs is of prime importance. 

Respectfully submitted. ; 

: . : RutTnw Putz 
Mrs. Wayne Putz, Sr., 
County Superintendent, Valley County Schools. 
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U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
March 24, 1961. 


Senator WAYNE MORSE, 

Chairman, Nubcommittce on Education, 
Vew Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Please make the attached March 19 letter and enclosures 
from Harry H. Cloke part of my response to your and Senator Dirksen’s request, 
when I testified on Monday, March 13, for documentation of the statement that 
Public Law 815 and 874 are directly related to the costs of education, rather 
than local taxes. 

I previously sent you my letter and a supporting letter from Superintendent 
Ruth Putz. 

Sincerely, 
LEE METCALF. 


LAME DEER PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
Lame Deer, Mont., March 19, 1961. 
Senator LEE METCALF, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR METCALF: As a school administrator for many years in federally 
affected areas I can most emphatically assure you that Public Law $15 and 
Public Law S74 funds are most directly related to the cost of education and 
not @ mere means of payment in lieu of taxes. It is most imperative to state 
that these funds are honorably intended to educate children not to reduce taxes. 

It is lamentably shortsighted for anyone to consider the vital funds of Public 
Law 815 and Public Law S74 as a inere meeting of 2 moral obligation by the 
Federal Government. The enclosures give most irrefutable proof of my thesis 
that Federal funds are solely directed to the educating of children and not to 
the mere reduction of taxes. (It seems essential to emphasize this. ) 

Columns 7 and 8 of exhibits and B show the local contribution rate and the 
per capita cost of five school districts comparable in this instance to Lame Deer. 
It is noted that our local contribution rate is $216.61 while our per capita cost 
is $473.05. Our Public Law 874 woney is used in its entirety for a percentage 
portion of the cost of operating and maintaining our public school whose stur 
dents are 95 percent Northern Cheyenne Indians. 

Sincerely, 
Harry H. Cloke, 
Principal, Lame Deer Public Schools. 


TABLE 42.—T ables relating to local contribution rate under Public Law 815 and Public Law 874, Montana School Districts 
Exuisit A 


Table 6. Comparable district data for school districts individually selected as comparable to applicant district 


(To be completed in full by sec. 8 and sec. 4 applicants unless: (1) State has group rates or (2) application is made under subsec. 3(c)(1) only and applicant elects to have local con- 
tribution rate based on minimum rate, requested in table 4, item !) 


LAME DEER NO. 6, ROSEBUI) COUNTY 
Montana-60-E-506 


Revenue receipts for current | Current expen- 
expense purposes ses pald from | Total current 
local sources | expenses (ex- 
only (exclusive | clusive of debt | Local contri- Per capita 


Names of five comparable school districts and county in which of debt service | service and bution rate cost (col. 6 
located ADA and capital | capital outlay | (col. divided jdivided by 
From _ local From all outlay ex- expenditures by col. 2) col. 2) 
sources only sources pendit-res excluded by 
excluded by | Public Law 
Public Law 874) 
874) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
1. Total for all districts in State...........---..2-2.22 2. 124, 051 $33, 803, 202 $49, 861, 901 $33, 801, 383 $49, 861, 901 $272. 48 $401. 95 
2. Names of comparable schoo! districts (data for 1956-57: ; 
Roosevelt County, Bainville, No. #4........-..-..-.-.-.--. 148.2 52, 682 72, 180 48, 014 65, 908 323. 98 444.72 
Bonner, No. 14, Missoula County..-.....--.-.-.----------- 225. 0 71, 658 99, 641 75, 658 105, 198 336. 26 467. 55 
Swan Valley, N 0, 33, Missoula County.....-...-....-2---2- 34.7 12, 918 22, 044 13, 154 22, 447 379. 08 648. 89 
Froid, No. 65, Roosevelt County..-..........-..-.---2---.- 136.7 55, 796 70, 439 54, 945 69, 367 404. 70 511. 18 
Greenfield, No, 75, Teton County..--....-.-..--.2--------- 109. 0 31, 350 47, 899 33, 134 50, 625 303. 98 464. 45 
8. Comparable districts: Aggregate for cols. 2-6; quotient for 
cols, 7 and 8, Lame...-...............-----20--- ee ene eee ee 652. 6 224, 303 312, 203 224, 905 313, 545 344. 63 480. 50 
4. Appicant district (1956-57), Lame Deer, No, 6......---....-- 180. 4 30, 097 65, 722 89, 077 85, 339 216. 61 473. 05 
i 
; Harry H. CLoge, 
Principal, Authorized Representative, 
K. F, BERGAN, 


State Director of Public Law 874. 


OLS 
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Tas.e 7-- Information relating to school districts entered in table 6 for fiscal year 1957-58 


(To be completed fn full by sec. 3 and sec. 4 applicants unless: (1) State hus group rates or (2) application is made under subsec. 3(¢)(1) only and applicant elects to have local con- 
tribution rate based on minimum rate, requested in table 4, item 1) 


LAMB DEER NO. 6, ROSEBUD COUNTY ELEMENTARY 
Montana-—60-E-306 


Type of Assessed taxuble valuation | School tax Total tax 
community Percent of Pupil- _C—‘rYCCétle for rate for 
Schoo) districts al clas- (urban, Grade levels | pupils trans- teacher current all school 
sification suburban, maintained ported ratio Total for Percent of expenses purroses 
or rural) school true value only (mills (mills 
purposes per $1) per $1) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
1. Bainville No. 64, Roosevelt County. .-_..._.-. 80 .cdoseeste Rural.-..-.--.- 1 to 8....-... 49.38 | 23 to 1.__---- 1, 177, 556 30.7 38. 82 $8. 82 
2. Fonner No. i. Missoula County..-.....---- 1) ees Beene do.......|-.--- do.....-- None | 20 to 1....-- 1, 445, 020 30, 2 53. 44 66. 82 
3. Swan Valley, No. 33, Missoula.....-...------ Ca OE do do...-.-- 100.00 | 13 to1....--. 163, 396 27.9 63. 22 65. 85 
4. eratd, No. 66, Roosevelt........-.----..--.--- ys: ene en ane dO: 2.2-. feces. do.....-. 46.58 | 19 to 1_._.---. 775, 640 26. 5 53. 35 53. 35 
5. Greenfield, No. 75, Teton County. .......-.-- 902 2scecee ce eee ce do.....-.]-..-. do......- 91.73 | 22to1__...-- 312, 423 24.6 45. 76 50. 04 
6. Applicant: eit 
Lame Deer a. 1957-58......--..-.--------|-..-. do.......|----- do_......|-....do....... 11.16 | 20 to1._._... 77, 444 24. 6 26. 57 26. 57 
Lame Deer b. 1959-60....------.----.-.--]----. do_......].--.. do.....-.|----- do......- 11.16 | 20 to 1....... 98, 014 28. 3 30. 00 30. 00 
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ExH1BiT B 


Table 6.—Comparable district data for school districts individually selected as comparable to applicant district 


(To he completed in (ull by sec. 3 and sec. 4 applicants unless: (1) State has group rates or (2) application is made under subsec. 3(¢)(1) only and applicant elects to have local con- 
tribution rate based on minimum rate, requested in table 4, item 1) 


BABB NO. 8 ELEMENTARY, GLACIER COUNTY 


No. 102-874 (1960-61) 


Names of five comparable school districts and county in which 
located 


(1) 


’ aw - 


ne eS 


1. Total for all districts in the State. _.....-2----.- 22 eee 

2,- Names of comparable school districts (data for 1958-59): 
Boyd No. 28, Carbon._-...-.------.--------------------- 
Winkler No. 28, Glacier...........------.--- eee 


ADA 


(2) 


128, 785 


Revenue receipts for current 
expense purposes 


From local 
sources only 


(3) 


$35, 530, 164 


From all 
sources 


(1) 


$53, 287, 708 


Current expen- 
ses paid from | Total current 
local sources expenses (eXx- 
only (exclusive | clusive of debt | Local contri- 


Per capita 

cost (col. 6 

divided by 
col. 2) 


— ere | | | LL | 


11; 708 
16, 580 
17, 463 
16, 261 
11,972 


73, 984 | 


14, 934 


of debt service service and bution rate 
and capitil capital outlay | (col 5 divided 
outlay  ex- expenditures by col, 2) 
penditures excluded by 
excluded) by Public Law 
Public Law S74) 
874) 
(5) (6) (7) 
$34, 116, 039 "$51, 148, 485 $264. 91 
10, 415 15, 007 291. 74 
15, 070 19, 643 §42. 09 
15, 432 23, 085 243. 02 
16, 909 23, 846 370.00 
10, 807 16, 679 251. 91 
68, 633 98, 260 318. 33 
16, 970 30, 174 358. 77 


GLE 
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Table 7.-—/nformation relating to school districts entered in table 6 for fiscal year 1958-59 


(To be compl ted in full by sec. 3 and sec. 4 applicants unless: (1) State has group rates or (2) application is made under subsec. 3(¢)(l) only and applicant elects to have local con- 
tribution rate bused on mi umurm rate, requested tn table 4, item 1 


BABB NO. 8 ELEMENTARY, GLACIER COUNTY 
No 102-874 (1969-61) 


Type of Assessed taxable valuation | School tax Total tax 
community Percent of Pupil- Bg ee ee rate for rate for a) 
School districts Legal class- (urban, Grade levels | pupils trans- teucher current all school q 
ification suburban, maintained ported ratio Total for Percent of expenses purposes 2 
or rural) school true value only (mills (mills me 
Purposes per $1) per $1) Q 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (6) (6) (7) (3) (9) (10) e 
er 
TRON diate 8 hs he eee ed Cuee occ ods sas Bote fea Rural. _..--- Pi Be secée ec lkecekeece cs 13 to Lc 6 22 $230, 861 26 82 33. OU $3. 00 ro) 
Wille pieestn cc gate eee Batt ay trot Sata Seaee it eee Ree MO cssceslesce Oeics ecmscua ce 10 to L......- TOW, 194 403.06 20. 20 33.62 © 
Welleatesos tents case ead t ciel ia Gane ocean ee tees dG 5 fn do.....--|----- BOs fod eh LOO dae es 1, 353, 174 29 32 21.87 25.40 
HOPON sie esas keels oio's ee hoa ek Se deweeese cheeses J GO elon do..... 2 fee ee do.......|.-..----------.| 15 to lil... 258, 457 31.06 44. 59 52. 81 
DORAN 2d oscar uaacerd ee tak MO 2oiestecce Od eet coe: aie ae DPT ERE ae 16 to 1._..-_- 727, 095 36. 41 23.05 93.05 = 
Applicant: . 2 
Babb a. 1958-59. ...-....-- oSiene doteteeesteh oewe do.......|---.- WO cess | ees tescleee cede tie 17 to 1.2... 338, 960 27 55 31.22 35.7 =~ 
Babb b. 196)-61........-.---.2-..--.-2------|ee--e OG posccnctentecs dG icucvsc fenced do....... cians eae | COL, key Ren) URE Coes [VOR REP RERERGE OREN DuPraars peer Ces a 
> 
vA 
Q 
3] 
S 
. © 
vz} 
es 
i) 
[o>] 
ed 


EL 


Exnaisit C 


Table 6. Comparable district data for school districts individually selected as comparable to applicant district 


(To be completed in full by sec. 3 and sec. 4 applicants unless: (1) State has group rates or (2) application is made under subsec. 3(c)(1) only and applicant elects to have local con- 
tribution rate based on minimum rate, requested in table 4, item 1) 


Revenue receipts for current | Current expen- 
expense purposes ses paid from | Total current 
ee us > local sources | oxpenses (ex- 
only (exclusive | clusive of debt | Local contrl- Per capita 


Names of five comparable school districts and county in which of debt service} service and bution rate cost (col, 6 
located ADA and ‘capital capital outlay | (col. 5 divided | divided by 
From local From all ouflay ex- expenditures by col. 2) col. 2) 
sources only sources penditures excluded by 
excluded by | Public Law 
Public Law 874) 
874) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
1. Total for all districts in State..........-...---------.-----.-- 128, 785 35, 530, 164 $53, 287, 708 $32, 116, 039 $51, 148, 485 $264. 91 $397. 16 
2. Names ef comparable school districts (data for 1958-59): 
Logan No. 1, Gallatin County-.---.--.---------.--------- 42.9 11, 972 18, 467 10, 807 16, 679 251. 91 388. 79 
Swan Valley No. 33, Missoula County-.--..----------.--- 41.6 10, 520 25, 520 9, 23, 221 229. 98 558. 20 
Heazis No. 3, Sanders County. ..22 222253 20e5sese5esese04 46.7 16, 261 22, 930 16, 909 23, 846 370. 00 §21. 79 
Lonepine No. 12, Sanders County. ..--..------.--------- 44.3 16, 587 26, 565 13, 972 22, 377 315. 40 505. 12 
Frazer No. 2, Valley County..n.c 2 occs ccc bot secesck ede 134 30, 215 55, 904 5 56, 347 245. 20 45A. 41 
3. Comperevie districts: cagreaate cols. 2-6; quotient, cols. 7 ae 3 
IED Res eh Wil apa a NEAL ONS won RSE aCe CoE ORD 20d. 5 85, 555 148, 458 81, 660 142, 470 273. 87 477.20 
4. Applicant district (1958-59). ...........-..-.----------------- 65.5 17, 566 25, 789 25, 278 37, 119 385. 92 666. 70 


PLg 
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TABLE 7.—Information relating to school districts entercd in table 6 for fiscal 
years 1958-59 


(To be completed in full by sec. 3 and sec. 4 applicants unless: (1) State has group rates or (2) application 
is made under subsec. 3(¢c)(1) only and applicant elects to have local contribution rate based on minimum 
rate, requested in table 4, item 1) 


Assessed val- | School | Total 


Type uation tax rate/tax rate 
of com-} Grade _—t—“Cis*YSSCéfWr for all 
Legal |munity| levels | Pupil- current} school 
School districts classi- |(urban, | main- |teacher| Total expenses} pur- 
fication] subur- | tained | ratio for |Percent| only s 
ban,or school | of true | (mills | (mills 
rural) pur- value | per $1) | per $1) 
poses 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
1. Logan No. 1, Gallatin........_.__- 3 | Rural_| L-1-8 16-1 |$727,005 | 36.41 | 23 05 23.05 
2. Swan Valley, Missoula. -....._.-. 3 |__.do_.. 1-8 20-1 |169,881 25.03 | 52.31 62. 94 
3. Heron, Sanders County........._- 3 |_.-do._. 1-8 17-1 |258,457 31.06 | 44. 59 52. 81 
4. Lonepine No. 2, Sanders____-___-- 3 |...do._. 1-8 6-1 |207,625 27.34 | 53.16 53.16 
5. Frazer No. 2, Valley._......-.---- 3 |__.do._. 1-8 21-1 |483,998 25.29 | 46.37 46. 37 
f. East Glacier No. 50!____...____._- 3 |_..do__. 1-8 21-1 |656,538 33.16 | 37.88 37. 88 
East Glacier No. 502... .._.._.- 3 |..-do... 1-8 21-1 j-...--.-]-------- 27. 60 27. 60 
1 1958-59. 
?1960-61. 


Senator GotpwatTer. Might I pursue this a bit, because I agree 
with you that both of these impacted bills should continue. 

I do not agree that the proposed Federal aid to education bill 
would, in any way, alleviate these problems. But in the case of the 
Indian child, we have a direct responsibility under treaty in most 
cases, or under Presidential proclamation, where they have been cre- 
ated in that manner to educate these children. 

Actually, it is cheaper in most cases to use Public Law 874 than 
to try to have the Bureau of Indian Affairs construct schools, and I 
think you will agree on that. 

Senator Mercatr. Not only is it cheapér, but it 1s better from 
every educational standpoint to have those Indian children members 
of a State school district where they are serving on the board of edu- 
cation just the same as their non-Indian neighbors than to have a seg- 
regated Indian school. 

‘Senator Gotpwarer. You are right, but the point I wanted to make 
is that we do have a Federal responsibility to these Indian children, 
and we have not been exercising it. 

But it is not a matter of Federal aid to education. 

These children are the same to us at the Federal level as our chil- 
dren are to us at the local school board level. In your example of 
the national parks, you know of the problem we have. 

The Grand Canyon, for example, has only two taxpayers, and for 
a while they could support the schools, but then we suddenly found 
elba with high school students that had to be driven 120 miles 
& day. 

e talked to the national parks people and they include in their 
budget money that is in lieu of taxes, and that supports these schools. 

But, again, there is a definite responsibility in this particular bill, 
and the matter of land, I would go along with your idea of reviewing 
it occasionally, but in most cases, when the impact is caused, it is be- 
cause a rather sizable area of property has been taken off the tax rolls, 
and property is what provides the taxes for the schools. 
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I am thinking of a school district in Tucson that had been getting 
along famously until Hughes moved in, and they took five sections 
of land and made it tax free. No matter how much the income of the 
natives might go up, property values have not gone up, and they will 
continue to need this impacted money which in the end, as I said— 
I have not found too many strings attached to it, but it is not, in my 
estimation, Federal aid. 

It is Federal pay for services performed. 

Senator Metcatr. And, Senator, the impacted areas bill] has an in- 
herent danger built into it. that is not in the bill that Senator Morse 
has introduced, and that I have cosponsored. 

The Federal aid goes directly from the Office of Education to the 
local school district. There is not even-an intervening State agency 
involved. 

The local school district. applies directly to the Office of Education 
for that aid. 

In our bills, we have built in an intervening agency, and that is 
the chief State school officer of the State or the Governor or the State 
school system, so that there is this buffer between the Office of Edu- 
cation and that school board. 

And you take the school board such as Arlington over here, where 
a tremendous amount of the whole cost of education is borne by the 
Federal Government. 

Surely Uncle Sam is sitting on that school board, and yet there has 
not been a single instance of Federal influence or control of education, 
ss far as I know about, and I have challenged witness after witness, 

enator. 

Senator GotpwaTeR. There are controls in these bills. 

Senator Mercatr. I agree there are controls. 

Senator Gotpwater. There have to be. I think you have to agree 
me ag ; 

enator METCALF. I agree. 

I think we are in accord. 

Senator Gotpwater. I might say, if I ever agree that we need Fed- 
eral aid for education, if there was some way you could build a glass 
house around this bill and never have any further restrictions writ- 
ten into it, I do not think anybody would be too worried. 

But we are not going to be here forever, and there will be other 
Congressmen and there will be other pressures to expand these 
controls. 

While, certainly, there is no control over curmculam as yet, there 
is really no control over what. a teacher will be paid or his qualifica- 
tions as yet, certainly it is not beyond the realm of imagination to 
believe that these could come about. I do not say they will, but they 
could come, with men being what they are. . 

Senator Metcair. Senator, I do not. believe in legislating on a basis 
of fear, and that constant. reiteration of “I fear what may happen if 
we do this” is something that I feel we should shove aside, because I 
have the same confidence in the Senators and the Congressmen that 
are going to succeed me from the State of Montana that I have in my 
colleagues in the Congress of the United States today. 

And I believe that they are going to come here imbued with the 
idea that the strength of American education is the strength of these 
40,000 school districts. 
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I have no fear for the future, as far as they are concerned. 

Senator GotpwaTer. I might just say that our Founding Fathers 
wrote the Constitution on fear—fear of concentration of power. 

I think it is a fear that every American has to carry with him. 

I do not call it legislating on fear. I call it legislating on the frail- 
ties of human nature. 

Senator Mercaur. And I believe we are going to carry out the pro- 
visions of that Constitution just as certainly as our predecessors have 
carried it out in the 170-some years since it was adopted. 

Senator Gotpwater. I do not think that. legislating from concern 
or fear is wrong, because if that is wrong, then so were our Founding 
Fathers who came from Europe knowing what centralized power 
could do to freedom. 

That. 1s the constant concern of all of us, regardless of whether we 
call ourselves hberals or conservatives. 

Senator Mercatr. Certainly, Senator. 

Senator GotpwaTer. We feel that this would be a result of a move- 
ment in this direction. 

Senator Morsr. The Senator from Texas? 

Senator Yarsorovan. No questions. 

Senator Morse. The Senator from West Virginia ? 

Senator Ranpotpu. Only our Founding Fathers did ask that we 
legislate, is that. not correct, for public education ? 

Senator Gorpwater. I think we have done it down through the 
years, too, but they did not ask that we take this step into the public 
schools of America that has historically been the responsibility of 

arents. 
: Senator Morss. I want to thank the Senator—I beg your pardon 

Senator Yarsoroucu. I have just one observation. 

Is the view of the distinguished Senator from Arizona that in 
George Washington’s message to the Second Congress in 1790 recom- 
mending Federal aid to education, that he meant only higher educa- 
tion and not secondary education ? 

Is that the view of the distinguished Senator? 

Senator Gotpwarer. I think that he meant in that message about 
oe same feeling that I get from the writers when they refer to public 
welfare. 

They want a climate created in which this can operate. It does not 
go to the specifics of taking care of this, that, or the other thing, or 
spelling it out. 

Where the Constitution spells out a responsibility, then I think we 
are charged to act. 

ere it is vague and there has been no conclusive proof that we 
have the right to move in, then I do not think we should. 

Senator Ranpotpu. Senator Goldwater, we could not spell out 

ederal appropriations for space ships. 

nator GoLDWATER. Qh, yes; we can. 

Senator Ranpoten. We could not at that time. 

Senator GotpwarTer. No: but we are charged with the defense of 
our country. We did not spell out black powder and musket balls 
either, but we used them. 

Now we have space ships. 

Senator Ranpotrpu. There are some persons that are not too sure 
that space ships are part of defense. 
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Senator Gotpwater. That is a gap now. 

Senator Mors. Senator Metcalf, I want to thank you very much 
for your testimony. 

I want to call attention to the fact that section 103 makes very clear 
that the bill specifically provides against any Federal dictation of 
educational policy. 

have complete confidence in the future Congresses and in the 
judicial area of this country to see to it that the Constitution is not 
violated. 

As far as the chairman is concerned, I am not going to vote ever 
against something that is needed now on the basis of expressions of 
fear that maybe some time in the future Congresses may go beyond 
their constitutional limitations. 

If they do, the Supreme Court will sit there to check the Congress. 

That is part of our checks and balances system. That is the only 
position I wanted to take for the record, in view of this very inter- 
esting colloquy that has taken place, and I respect the differences in 
point of view within the subcommittee. 

I thank you very much for your appearance before the subcom- 
mittee. 

Senator GotpwatTer. Could I, in answer to that, point out one thing, 
so that it might be on the record. 

I realize that a lot of care went into the langauge of this bill to 
preclude control. 

Yet, section 106 would impose a penalty on a State which does not 
increase its school effort in the vears 1962-63, or 1963-64, over the 
average of the preceding 3 years by at least as much as the average 
annual increase in the national school effort which occurred between 
those years. 

Then thev spell out school effort as the percentage which State 
and local schools expend for public schoo] pupils of personal income. 

Now, this is a control, ae these criteria are going to be written 
by the Commissioner. 

In other words, you have to comply. 

And you and I will agree that we have to put that language in the 
act. Butitisacontrol. 

Senator Metcatr. I agree that that language is a control and should 

in. 

acer I am not one of those who says that Federal controls are bad. 
I say that Federal control of education is bad, and I think section 
103 spells out—and it was in my bill last year, the Metcalf bill, and 
it has been in other bills—spells out that we shall not, in our need 
to have some controls over this process of distributing money, that 
we shall not control the teachers, or the course of study, or the text- 
books, or the curricula. 

And those are the things that we are going to leave to the local 
school board, to the local school districts, as we have traditionally 
left. them in the past. 

Senator Morse. I want to say that. the chairman looks forward 
to what I am sure will be a very interesting discussion with the Sena- 
tor from Arizona in marking up this bill, but I would not want the 
record to close without this comment. 
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We are in a semantic discussion right now as to the meaning of 
control. 

The Federal Government. has a duty to write into the law the 
checks that must be met by a State to qualify for getting the funds. 

This does not mean any control] of educational policy. The check 
to which the Senator is referring is a qualification check in order to 
be eligible to receive Federal funds. 

It would prevent passing the buck to the Federal Government in 
order to have the Federal Government pay that. part of the bill which 
the State has heretofore paid. 

To do so is not interference with educational policy. It lays out 
the rules of eligibility for Federal assistance, which 1s quite a dif- 
ferent thing. 

This is not. the type of contro] of educational policy, which 13 
referred to in section 103, that we are all concerned about. 

We want to guarantee to all the people of the country that the 
Federal Government is not going to dictate educational policy. 

The Federal Government. has the duty to lay down reasonable 
standards for qualification in order for the recipients to be eligible 
for Federal money. 

This is quite a different thing, and if you use the word “control” 
to involve instances such as this, then I want. to say most respectfully, 
you need also to have some definitive language in this bill to show the 
sense in which you use the word “control” with a different meaning 
when you are applying it. to different problems. 

Senator Mercatr. I think section 103 does that. 

Senator GoLtpwater. May I point out again that while you may 
look on this as a direct control on the subject. of education, it. could be- 
come under this language, in my opinion, control of education itself. 

School effort is described as a percentage of moneys that are spent. 

No mention is made here of quality, which, to my mind, is our over- 
ane problem in this country in education; not amounts; not 
volume. 

The findings, for instance, in this case of the Commissioner in re- 
gard to a State school effort would be conclusive. Now, that is a 
pretty strong control. 

For instance, in my State we have a very good school system; we 
are above the national ds in educational facilities and teachers. 

We may not increase as fast as the national average because we 
have already gotten there. So we would be told at some time by the 
Commissioner—and his decision would be final—that we could not 
participate until we speeded up our efforts where it is not needed 
to be speeded up. 

There was a witness here the other day— 

Senator Metcaur. Senator, that is just the opposite of the kind of 
controls that are mentioned in section 103. I agree with you whole- 
heartedly that quality in education is sorely needed in this country. 
But that quality of education must be put into education at the local 
evel. It is none of our affair. It is none of the concern of this Con- 
ee And we must scrupulously write legislation to keep us or 

eep any bureaucracies that may arise or keep any Office of Educa- 
tion from interfering with what is being taught at the local level. 

Senator GoLtpwaTeEr. I am convinced that you share this fear. I do 
hot. aceuse you of not. sharing it. I think you do, and I think the 
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advocates of this bill actually feel that there is nothing to fear from 
bureaucracy enlarging its control over our schools once they have 
gotten their foot in the door. so to speak. 

Ours is only a disagreement as to what the bill says and what. will 
occur from a matter of history. 

The other dav Max Kampelman, who is counsel for the American 
Jewish Congress, pretty well stated this. He was talking about the 
low-interest loan programs and he said : 

Furthermore, it is plain that the low-interest loan program would be no 
more than a first step. The supporters of Government aid to religious schoo)s 
have repeatedly stated their belief that such aid should be given on the same 
basis as aid to public schools. 

Thus, once low-interest loans are approved, demands will be made for no 
interest loans: then 100-vear loans; then for outright subsidies. Each step will 
be offered as justification for the next. 

Now, this again, has no direct. bearing on the subject of education. 
but it is a fear of fact recognized by the man testifying here that 
the course of bureaucracy is not one that stays put. 

It is going to go forward, and the direction it goes forward in is 
the thing that we are afraid of. 

Senator Mretrcautr. I repeat, I have enough confidence in the people 
that are going to follow me in the Congress and in the Supreme 
Court of the United States that those things are never going to 
happen. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Morse. Thank you, Senator. Thank you very much. 

Senator Mercatr. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Morsr. Senator Cooper? 

As you come forward, Senator Cooper, I want to welcome you with 
an apology. I am very sorry to keep you waiting this long, but it 
was based upon a commitment I made the other day to Senator 
Metcalf, and I had to keep my commitment. I want the record to 
show that I welcome to this witness chair a man whom I consider to 
be one of the most. able workers for the Federal aid to the educational 
program who has served in the Senate at any time during my 16 years 
of service in the Senate. 

T have always been proud to be associated with Senator Cooper in 
a joint effort. seeking to have the Federal Government. meet its respon- 
sibilities in the matter of raising educational standards in this 
country. 

It is a great pleasure for me to welcome you to this witness chart 
at this time. 

You may proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Senator Cooper. Thank you, Senator Morse, and I thank also the 
committee for inviting me to testify. 

I know that it is now time to go to the Senate floor, but I assure 
you I will not. testify long. Those who are here, if they can remain. 
T would appreciate it very much, and particularly my dear frien 
and good friend, Senator Goldwater, because I want to comment. ! 
T may, upon the proposal that he has made in reference to what I con 
sider to be the basic reasons for a Federal aid to education bill. 
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Let me say, first, that I have supported Federal aid to education 
in my various terms in the Senate. 

In 1947, I joined with Senator Morse. and I think four or five 
others, as cosponsors of the bill offered by Senator Taft of Ohio. 

You will remember it was passed in 1948 in the Senate. 

When I was here in 1953 and 1954, when there was a Republican 
majority in the Senate, I served as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Education of this committee, and in 1954 we reported a school con- 
struction bill which was not considered by the Senate. 

I supported the bill which was passed last vear. 

With that said, T want to join with Senator Metcalf, and I would 
say with Senator Morse and others, in recommending, if I may, the 
course of action respecting the Powell amendment and the very con- 
troversial issue of aid to church schools. 

I would hope very much that this committee would not write into 
the bill, and I hope it will not be written in on the floor of the Senate, 
the so-called Powell amendment. 

I was very much interested a few days ago when I read in the news- 
papers that the chairman of this subcommittee had made that. recom- 
mendation, and I think it is a statesmanlike recommendation. 

I follow his belief that if we are attempting to raise the opportu- 
nities, to equalize opportunities for schoolchildren, that we should not 
penalize children whether they are white or Negro, in whatever State 
they live, because others have failed to follow the Brown. case decided 
by the Supreme Court. 

They are not responsible for this failure, and they should not be 
deprived of needed funds. 

I may say also that I have always thought that this is a very easy 
way to support civil rights and the Brown case. It is very easy to 
vote for the Powell amendment. and say that you have supported the 
Brown case and you are a strong supporter of civil rights. 

But it. could be also, I think, an evasion of vour responsibility. 

I would say that if we want to do something about the segregation 
in the schools, that we should face it directly. I have recommended 
and, in fact, introduced bills to permit. the Attorney General to inter- 
vene in these cases where school boards have not followed the direc- 
tions of the Supreme Court case, because I think it has come to the 
time now, after 7 years, when we should face it-directly. 

So I hope that thisamendment will not be attached to the bill. 

I know the problem of use of funds for church schools is a difficult 
one and a controversial one. But I think if it 1s added, that. it will 
probably defeat the bill. I would think it would defeat the bill. I 
hope it will not be included. 

It can be debated at a later time. To be perfectly honest, though, 
I think I should state my own opinion about it. I think we know that 
even after the adoption of the Constitution, that States did continue to 
provide funds for the support of church schools. 

he first amendment went only to the action of the Federal Govern- 
ment. It did not apply to the States until the 14th amendment was 
adopted. 

After the 14th amendment was adopted, then we could change the 
words where it says Congress shall not pass any law or shall not es- 
tablish any religion, or prevent the free exercise thereof; it became 
‘pplicable to the States. 
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T believe myself that the use of public funds appropriations for 
school purposes, church school purposes, it. is a matter of the Consti- 
tution. 

We know these churches do great work, private schools, church 
schools, and we would not want them to go, but I think we are faced 
with the first amendment to the Constitution which has been inter- 
preted, as I view it, to prevent the use of any public funds for the gen- 
eral purposes of parochial schools. 

There is a line—I suppose some day the Supreme Court will decide 
it—but my judgment is now it seems to be along the line where funds 
are for the benefit of the student. In other words, to be attached to 
that other part of the first amendment which says that we shall pass 
no law to restrict the free exercise of religion. 

But whatever may be the judgment of the Congress on this issue. 
perhaps the Supreme Court at some time I do believe, if we attached 
this amendment, I think will defeat the bill. 

So [hope it will not be done. 

I introduced a bill in January, along with Senators Javits, Aiken, 
Fulbright, Anderson, Kuchel, Fong, and Wiley, a bill somewhat simi- 
Jar to the bill which is before you, which has been sent up by the 
administration. 

I think in many respects the bills are similar. I do think there is 
a difference, a shght difference, or a rather large difference in the 
philosophy which I will argue briefly to the committee, and it is 
because I believe in the bill I introduced, and I hope that they might 
consider its purposes. 

T assume that the reason, the basic reason, for any Federal aid to 
education bill is to equalize educational opportunities among the 
States, or, more precisely, among the schoolchildren of those States. 

I do not believe the purpose of the bill, of an education bill, is just 
to add funds, contribute additional funds, to each State, regardless 
of, or without taking into account, what I consider to be prime objec- 
tive of a Federal aid to education bill : To equalize opportunities among 
the schoolchildren of the State. 

Now, the bill before you, the administration bill, does that to a 
degree. It provides that there shall be $15 made available for every 
child, every public school child, in the primary and elementary 
schools; and it provides also by formula that additional sums shall be 
made available, too, upon a ratio between the income of a child ina 
State, in each State, and the general average of income per child 
throughout the Nation. 

And inversely exercised, that does provide additional funds to the 
poor States. 

But I think also that it does not meet directly and clearly this prob- 
lem of raising the level of opportunity in those States that. need it most. 
and bringing them up at Jeast to a minimum level which other States 
enjoy. 

For that reason, in mv bill we took two measures: 

One, it does appear from statistics that the average amount which 
is now used per schoolchild throughout the Nation is about $40. 

Statistics also show that. four or five States are levying or spend: 
: “a4 4 wamaant of their income on education. And so it seeme 
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to me and those who joined with me in the introduction of this bill 
that we had two figures to start from: 

The average of $400 and a level of + percent which the States ought 
tospend for education. 

So the bill which we have introduced would provide that we would 
use the + percent and apply that to each States as a level which they 
ought to spend upon education, then deducting that from $400, which 
is the average level, and then the gap would be provided by the Federal 
Government. 

I think it follows the two ideas which are known in the States. 

One is the equalization formula which most all States use, and the 
other is the minimum foundation idea which I think 36 of the 50 
States use. 

And so my argument for our own bill is that I think it more nearly 
approaches the idea of raising the level in those States which need 
it most, and actually assuring them equality of opportunity in an 
educational way. 

I point out that in the 18 States that are at the lowest level in 
educational expenditures per child, 16 of those are levying taxes at a 
rate higher than the national level. And the 32 top States, only 16 
of them are spending more than the national average. 

Senator RanpoteH. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt? 

Senator Morsr. Yes. 

Senator Ranpotpn. I do it only because I have to be at a con- 
ference and I am late now. 

But I want to say, Mr. Chairman, in the presence of our colleague, 
Senator Cooper, that his reasoning in reference to the provision 
which he brings to our special attention, which is contained in the 
legislation that he and others have introduced, is certainly, I am sure, 
material to be considered in the subcommittee’s executive session. 

I am grateful for the appearance which.he makes during this 
hearing. I have valued his leadership in the Congress. 

Senator Coorrr. Thank you very much. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. Mr. Chairman, may I make a comment at 
that point. 

Senator Cooper, while you were speaking of these States, I would 
like to state there the position of my home State as shown by the 
charts that the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, Mr. 
Ribicoff, had with him here the other day, that were exhibited on 
the easels. ; 

My home State is 29th among the States in the average annual in- 
come per capita of schoolchildren, but it was 22d among the States 
in the average annual expenditures per capita per schoolchild. 

g It spends above its average Income in comparison with other 
tates. 

It is in the bottom half of the States in average income per capita 
of schoolchildren, but it is in the top half in the sacrifices it makes 
by way of expenditures. 

Senator Cooper. I think that appears, when we study the expendi- 
tures per pupil and effort as measured _in taxes as against the total 
income of the State; you find these States which need help most 
have really made the greatest effort, 
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So that is why I think that greater efforts should be made by the 
committee to help them raise their level, because those States and 
the pupils within them, the children within them, are really at the 
lower level of educational opportunity. 

Now, I would like to speak to my good friend, Senator Gold. 
water, about the measure he has proposed.. 

I do it upon the basis of the principles which I have outlined. 

Your proposal, as I understand it, is to give credit to taxpayers for 
local school taxes that they pay. There are other proposals that have 
been made here such as by my friend, Senator Cotton, to permit the 
States to use the cigarette tax and other proposals like that. 

T point out that I think there are difficulties about those proposal; 
from these grounds: 

One, there is no assurance that. the States would use them for school 
purposes. 

Two, the richer States, the ones that need the school help the least, 
would receive the largest sums. 

Three, I think we have all been in the Congress long enough to know 
that, if remitted those taxes and they were no longer collected by 
the Federal Government, you would soon find some way here to 
replace those taxes and there would be no net gain to the taxpayer. 

But fourth, and most important, it would not meet this problem 
of helping those States and the school districts within those States 
who need it the most. 

If we have any Federal aid for education bill, it depends, as T see 
it, upon this basis of equalization, and to raise directly the standards 
of the schools in those States which are below the national level. 

I think I can say with all due respect, I think that is a basic fault 
with the propositions you make, and similar propositions such as one 
made by Senator Cotton. 

That is about all I want to say. I know we always have this prob- 
lem of Federal control, whether we will have Federal control. 

We have had a number of school programs, we know. One goes back 
{o President Lincoln, the land-grant college. I have really never 
heard any claim of Federal control. . 

A. few minutes ago Senator Goldwater said that the provisions 1n 
this bill would permit reduction, in case the States reduced their own 
tax load, for Federal aid to education and that. would be kind of 4 
control. 

I do not think it would be. That would be an action by the State. 

All that the formula provides is that the Federal Government 
would not send the money to them. I do not think it would in any way 
control the State. Ifthe State reduced its own efforts, it would simply 
be an act by the State. If funds were denied them or held back, ow 
action would only be with respect to Federal appropriations. 

I do not see how it would control anything within the State. _ 

I close by making my appeal for Federal aid upon grounds which 
are, I think, well known, but. I do feel that they are important. 

I do not have to call attention to the fact. that the state of illiteracy 
is pretty shameful in our country. It. is pretty shameful for this 
country with our position and wealth in the world. et a5. he 

I call attention to the problem of delinquency and crime in this 


country. 
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I am sure some of it stems from a lack of education, although some- 
times those who have chances for education are among the delinquent 
group. 

I call attention to the rather startling record of refusals of men 
and women who try to get into the armed services who cannot meet 
the rather easy requirements to get into the armed services. 

I know,.because I got in myself at one time at the age of 41. 

And those are, I think, rather shameful blots on our country. 

I think this is a start to help remove those weaknesses in our own 
country. 

I think also that in the technical scientific age in which we are living, 
that you have to have better educated men and women for our security, 
for the sake of our economy, and to keep our country ahead in the 
world. 

We can have all the programs we want over in the Congress for 
defense, crash programs, spend money and all that. But it is not 
gong to provide the men and women, the brains and educational 
qualifications, that. are needed to keep this country ahead. or even to 
make it live up to its promise. 

And, as I see it, education is a national imperative. 

And, finally, I know there is a great tendency now to quote Senator 
Taft, and I think at times we take advantage of it: I feel that at 
times. 

But, nevertheless, he considered this subject for a long time and 
he finally became wedded to the idea that this equality of educational 
opportunity was a prime necessity for the maintenance of our demo- 
cratic system and our republican system. 

He was the chairman of the committee when we reported the bill 
in 1947, and this is what. the report said, and I am sure, knowing him 
as we all did, that the report would not have been made unless he 
approved it. 

He said the same thing on the floor in different form during the 
debate. 

Democracy cannot function, nor can it carry its heavy international respon- 
sibilities, unless all citizens obtain the basic education to permit intelligent and 
informed participation in the work and life of the Nation. Our children are 
facing today a tremendously complex world. There are serious economic prob- 
lems and social problems requiring intelligent solution. 

There is international unrest, and there are many other problems which, to 
be properly met, require the best training and education our children can possibly 
be given. It is evident that millions of them are not getting this now. 

I think that was a correct statement then in 1947, and it has even 
More significance now. 

For these general reasons—and I say philosophical reasons—I have 
always supported Federal aid to education bills. 

Senator Morse. Senator Cooper, I want to thank you very much for 
this very able testimony. 

I want you to know that. I think there are many features of the 
Cooper bill that deserve the very careful consideration of this subcom- 
mittee from the standpoint of including them, in principle, within the 
final bill that the committee may report. 

I think you have made in the introduction of this bill and vour state- 
ment in support of your own bill another distinct contribution on this 
Whole subject. matter, as you have so many times in years past. 
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The Senator from Texas? 

Senator YarnoroucH. Senator Cooper, we appreciate your patience 
in waiting. You can be reached. We appreciate your work on this 
vital subject on education, and I particularly appreciate your Poms 
out here that this is one of the most urgent problems before this 
country. 

However we decide it, whether at the State level as Senator Gold- 
water so devotedly believes in, or some Federal aid as some of us be. 
lieve should be done, or by whatever means we do it, I am glad that 
you have pointed out the importance of this as contrasted with other 
programs or other expenditures. 

I know from having served on this committee in 1958, when the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act was being considered, your long and 
cogent work in the cause of education. 

I thank you for appearing here. 

Senator GotpwatTer. Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Morsr. Senator Goldwater? 

Senator GoitpwaTer. I want to take this opportunity to thank my 
good friend from Kentucky for being here. I think he is one of the 
most dedicated Senators we have, not only in his work that pertains 
to the problems of the Nation and of his State, but in his very sincere 
efforts to get at the bottom of problems. 

While we disagree here and there, the disagreement is always a 
pleasant one. 

Senator Cooper, you said that there would be no assurance that the 
money that my program would leave at home would be spent for this 
purpose. 

I have to admit that there would not. be, nor would I want to make 
by Executive fiat or legislative fiat the compulsory spending of this 
money for any purpose. 

I give you a reason. 

It totals about $31, billion a year, which is considerably in excess 
of what the President is asking for. 

We already have about the same amount that we keep home because 
of similar deductions. 

Now, let us take a State that is current on its educational needs. 
They are meeting the building needs; their teachers’ salaries are up; 
everything is going along fine. 

They may decide that they need a new sewer system in that city or 
they need some new roads or they need some public buildings. 

I would leave the determination entirely to the local level where I 
think it should be. 

I have great faith in the American people and in their adherence 
to their responsibilities to educate their children, and I think this 1s 
borne out by the record. 

For example, in 1960 and 1961, there were about $16.5 billion spent 
in education in this country. 

That was an increase over the previous year of 7.8 percent, and it 
was an increase over 1950 and 1951 of 152 percent. 

In fact, I think you mentioned 4 percent. I did not get whether 
you were talking of 4 percent of the national income or— 

Senator Cooper. No; 4 percent of the income State by State against 
the average of income by—— 
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Senator Gotpwarter. At the present time we are spending at the 
rate of 6 percent, and, in fact, we are spending at a higher rate than 
most any other country. 

Every evidence points to the fact that the local people can do this 
job. In fact; an indication of that is the relatively low amount that 
has been asked for this program; where there has been $16.5 billion 
spent last year with an average increase, I would say, roughly in 
the nature of 6 percent, we are asking only for about $750 million 
qveur. 

‘That does not indicate to me that the President thinks that this 
is of such a sufficient magnitude—I mean that the problem is of 
such sufficient magnitude that he would ask for more money. 

If he felt this was really a problem that could not be os at 
the local level, I would expect him to ask for money in the nature 
of maybe $5 billion a year. 

We find, for example, he wants us to build classrooms at the rate 
of 60,000 a year. 

We have been building them at the rate of 69,700 @ year, and 
actually, as we learned the other day from Secretary Ribicoff, that 
the hump, so to speak, has either been reached or we are approaching 
it where the increase over the last 10 years in school population has 
been 46 b eilnia and it was Secretary Ribicoff’s testimeny, I believe, 
that said it. would be 22 percent in the next 10 years. 

So we are, in effect, over the hump. And the local people will be 
even more able to take care of their school needs. 

Now, regarding the problem of the low-income States, I de not 
know if you were in the room when I stated that I think it is wr 
for us to pin this determination on per capita income or per pupil 
income. 

Actually, the sources of these moneys come froin property taxes, 
an wish we were able to say what each State’s property valuation 
really is. 

We are looking for such statistics. I am sure some place around 
this city there must be these statistics. We do not take this money 
out of taxes on income. 

In some States they do it with sales tax, but generally it comes 
out of property tax. 

Now, four-Afths of the increase in school enrollment between 1955 
and 1957 has and will occur in the States with above-average per 
capita income, but only 6 percent of the enrollment increase will be 
inthe 12 lowest income States. This is one of the reasons I am against 
the approach of the administration bill. 

It actually penalizes the States that have the biggest problem 
and benefit to a substantial extent those with a minimum problem. 

I think we keep getting back to this demonstration of the figures 
available from the National Education Asseciation, HEW, and all 
the other sources, that the educational problems of the country at the 
Primary and elementary level have been and are being met. 

No, one further word. 

You touched on this, and I am glad you did: The inability of our 
youth to pass a relatively easy intelligence test of the Armed Services. 

Chis, to me, spells out the whole problem we are faced with. It is 
One of quality. It is not one of just turning the handle and grinding 
out students with diplomas on the other end. 

67391—61—pt. 1 39 
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I decry, for example, the low estate of curricula in the high schools 
of this country. 

I recall and you can recall when we went to high school, we were 
exposed to algebra, geometry, both plane and solid, trigonometry, and 
in some cases a little calculus, physics. and chemistry. 

Senator Cooper. “Exposed” is a pretty good word. 

Senator Gotpwater. [ use that because I can remember the difficulty 
I had getting through it. 

History, Latin, modern languages, English. 

Today—and I hope she never reads this—but I have one daughter 
left in high school, and she passed the college entrance exams the 
other day, and she takes four subjects, and one of them is agriculture. 

I do not know what she is ever going to do with agriculture, but 
she is taking it. She has too much time on her hands. 

The curriculum of the school is not up—baton twirling, tennis, the 
frivolities, and all of the things they are exposed to today, that does 
not prepare them for college. 

I think we should direct our concern in this committee to doing 
what we can to urge the States to raise their standards, and you 
and cake sat in most all of these hearings in the 9 years we have been 
together. 

have heard and remember that most of the testimony given by 
the top educators in this country has been to the effect that we need 
better quality in the high schools, and to this end I think that the 
Federal Government might encourage the formulation of standards. 

Not that they would require the States to use them, but they would 
set standards that the States could use, if they wanted to improve 
their curricula. 

In that area I could go along with Federal activity in creating 
what we must have in order to prepare a boy successfully for college. 

So my approach is, if we need money, it 1s obvious that the people 
at the local level have been willing to spend it and are willing to 
spend it and will spend it. 

Senator Cooper. I will respond briefly to two or three things that 
you mentioned. 

First, you said that some States were spending 6 percent of their 
income on education. I think that includes school construction, bond 
issues, and all that. 

The information that I have—and I think it is accurate—is that 
the average in the United States is 2.8 percent, and only 32 of the 
States exceed 2.8 percent. 

As I said, 16 of them are in the 18 at the lowest level of expenditures 
per child. 

Now, you said that the fact that this bill did not provide larger 
funds was an indication—I think that is your argument—that it was 
not really needed. I think that that might appear as a valid argument 
if we thought that this money was just going to go to every school m 
every State and raise the expenditures in every school district. 

I point out that that is not its purpose. It is to go to those States 
which have the greatest need and within the States to go to those 
school districts which have the greatest. need. 

The third point I make is quality. I would agree withyou that the 
greater efforts should be made by State boards of education, by local 
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boards of education, to raise standards in curriculums, in teaching 
standards, in qualifications to be graduated from high school, and also 
the qualifications to enter college. 

I think progress is being made. 

But unless you have better teaching and teachers who can teach 
some of these courses that we had 30 or 40 years ago—40, I guess, for 
me—you cannot start with that kind of teaching in the high schools, 
the sciences, languages, that I admit we used to have. 

My final point is this: 

That we can all be theoretical about expenditures and whether or 
not they are needed. But I think any person, any Member of the 
Congress, only has to ride through his own State and go into the 
different counties, go into the school districts. 

Certainly, there is a tremendous disparity in schools in every State. 

I first started looking at schools in my own county and throughout 
my State, when I first ran for office. I was about 25 years old. 

I am really shocked to go through the State now and see this 
disparity : Wonderful schools in some of our cities, and back out in 
the country we have still got one- and two-room schoolhouses that are 
in bad repair, and teachers who are really not qualified even by our 
own laws to teach. 

I know my own State is making a great effort. We have levied a 
sales tax and we are making as great an effort as Ohio, for example, 
but we cannot meet the needs of our people. 

Senator Gotpwater. Mr. Chairman, because I am interested in 
these figures, I would like to ask if the Chair will allow me to insert 
at this point the compilation figures that I have quoted that come from 
the Office of Education Statistical Summary of Education, 1955-56; 
the U.S. Office of Education, “Progress of Public Education in the 
United States”; and also with those figures—while we did not discuss 
these other figures, they are interesting—corporate Pa and national 
pone U.S. Department of Commerce Survey of Current Business, 

uly 1959. 

Senator Morse. The information will be inserted in the record at 
this point. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 

All three bills confer upon State departments of education sweeping and 
unprecedented powers in the determination of criteria and the distribution of 
Federal funds among the school districts in their respective States. The dis- 
tribution formulas (which for State aid are set by State law) will be decided 
for Federal funds by State departments of education. Particularly S. 1016 and 
8.8 would also expand the powers of the U.S. Commissioner of Education. 

Under all three bills Federal funds will supply only a fraction of total outlays 
for school construction. Applications from school districts for Federal funds 
may be expected to exceed State allocations, Thus it seems likely that school 
districts which cannot be accommodated in the allotment for any particular year 
Will postpone their building plans until they become eligible. 

The effect of the bills on the classroom and teacher situation are discussed in 
section III, following. 


III. FACTS AND FIGURES ON SCHOOL FINANCE 


Proponents of Federal aid to education usually base their case on three factors 
(see: H.R. 22, sec. 2) : 
(1) The schools are underfinanced ; 
(2) There are serious shortages of classrooms and teachers ; 
(3) The States are unable to provide the needed funds. 
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It is obviously impossible, within the framework of this analysis, to present 
a complete picture of school finance, current shortages, future needs and the 
fiscal capacity of the States. Only some of the highlights can be given.’ 


Are the schools inadequately financed? 


The proponents of Federal aid to education point out that the funds allocated 
to the schools are woefully inadequate, that too small a share of the Nation's 
income is allocated to education, that industrial production and personal con. 
sumption have forged ahead while the schools have been left behind to subsist 
on a starvation diet. 

The following tables show sume of the basic statistical data: 


TABLE 43.— Educational expenditures ' and enrollment, 1940-60 


School year Expendi- |Enrollment 
tures |. (pupils) 
Thousand 
dollars 
1090490 «os oocecewder seers scctsec be esios seate desl cc cuieesSeeeetes cu acbeweseecescnd $3, 199, 5 W, 751, 203 
1040-605 60522 So deck ce es eens chess eeletcecencsosec ace sd ate ecbe 3s pusse-Seuc iy 795, 31, 319, 271 
TODS Hie aos eae ease saul eencaeeeesGs hays ocnedeweetudsnanienccucta owes $16,811,651 | 80, 108, 055 
1089-005 5 icone coc cece w eters seslwk seew bec Scclweacebecewccecewdeasse Sicko saeeee $24,000, 000 | 46, 480, 00) 
Percent increase, 1940-G0......-----.---- ee eee eee ee eee eee 642 5H 


2Includes public and nonpublic schools at all levels (elementary, secondary, and higher education) . 


Sources: 1940-56; U.S. Office of Education, Statistical Summary of Education, 1065-56. 1960, expendi. 
tures; estimate. Enrollment; U.S. Ollice of Sduoation, release Aug. 30, 1959. 


The table above shows that in the past 20 years enrollment in educational 
institutions increased 56 percent and expenditures 642 percent. Prices more 
than doubled during this period, but an enrollment growth of 56 percent was 
accompanied by an increase in educational expenditures of 253 percent computed 
in dollars of constant purchasing power. 

There has been a consistent trend—interrupted only during wars and de- 
pressions—of increasing the share of the national income allocated to education. 


TABLE 44.—Hrpenditures for education as percent of national income, 1890-1960 


Peroent Peroent 
TB00 occu sete ec ss eet Sees cote 1.4 10002 eee ecw eset 4.1 
DONS ssn Seeec eet ees eee oese 97 AR? 9G IL 0°, «a Se ea a v. 1 
180 os oe een es eveweken ees Oot VAG oS os ec e ees ote ese ud 6.0 


Sources: 1890 and 1913, Roger A. Freeman, op. cit., p. 5; 1930 to 1956, U-+. 
Office of Education, Statistical Summary of Education, 1955-56; 1960, estimated. 

The percentages of the national income allocated to education has multiplied 
more than four times since 1890 and increased 50 percent between 1950 and 196U. 

Comparisons with other countries are, at best, approximations. However, 
UNBSCO statistics indicate that almost all other countries allocate a smaller 
percentage of their national jncome to education. Russian expenditures for edu- 
cation in 1957 are officially reported at 78.9 billion rubles, the equivalent of $7.8 
billion. The Russion GNP has been estimated at 40 percent of that of the United 
States. Fro this it appears that the Soviets do not allocate a larger percentage 
of their GNP to education than does the United States.’ 

Growth in educational expenditures has outdistanced the advance in business 
profits and living standards, The earliest year for which most of the pertinent 
economic data are available from the Department of Commerce is 1929, the 
latest 1958 (as of the time of preparation of this report). 


1The reader who desires more detailed information may refer to Roger A. Freemat. 
“School Needs in the Decade Ahead," the Institute for Secial Science Research, Washing: 
ton, D.C., 1958; the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, ‘A Study Committee 
Keport on Federal Responsibility in the Field of Education,” Washington, D.C., 1955; the 
Committee for the White House Conference on Education, “A Report to the Presidcnt. 
Washington, D.C., 1956. ; a 

? Claims that the Soviet Union devotes 13 percent of its GNP to education are based «'"! 
a confusion between the budget and the GNP of the U.S.8.R. Actually 18 percent of the 
U.S.S.R. budget goes for educational-cultural activities. 
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TABLE 45.—Hducational expenditures,’ corporate nct profits, and national income, 
1929 and 1958 


{Dollars in billions] 


Calendar Calendar 
year 1929 or | year 1958 or Percent 
school y:ar | school year increase 
1929 30 1958-59 

Expenditures for education. .........----------------2-------- $3.2 rt 0 
Corporate net profits.........-.. puawiceneecsPerucevecstcecoens $8.3 18.9 129 
NatlODal INCOMBns 222 2o5s 5h ocwnsi ou idsgasenecewowewaluneeess $87.8 $366. 2 317 
Educational expenditures as percent of corporate net profits. -- 39. 2 116.3 |_..--.-----.-- 
Corporate net profits as percent of national income....-......-. 0.4 i i eee earns 
kducational expenditures us percent of national incomo. --....- 3.7 G0 eieceneeuewee 


1 All education—public and private; elementary, secondary, and higher education. 


Sources: i ited expenditures: U.S Office of Education, Statistical Summary of Education 1955- 
56; U.8. Office of Edueation, Progress of Public Education in the U.8.A., 1988-59; corporate net profits and 
national inoome: U.8. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business, July 1959. 


Between 1929 and 1958 expenditures for education grew 580 percent, corporate 
net profits 120 percent. Corporate profits declined sharply as a percent of 
national income (from 9.4 percent to 5.2 percent) while educution jumped from 
8.7 percent to 6 percent. Between 1929 and 1958 enrollment in education grew 
slightly faster than the population of the United States as a whole. The 
percentage of Americans enrolled in educational institutions climbed from 24.4 
percent in 1929-30 to 25.8 percent in 1958-59. However, the percentage of 
the population attending public elementary and secondary schools declined from 
21.1 percent to 20 percent, attendance in colleges and in private schools grew 
faster than the population. 

Turning to the public elementary and secondary schools, we find that the 
rate of expenditure on these has gone up more rapidly than the living standard 
of the American people. The table below shows that over the past 30 years 
personal consumption expenditures per capita have increased 60 percent and 
public school expenditures per pupil 155 percent (measured in constant dollars). 


Senator Morsr, I again want to thank the Senator very much for 
lis testimony. 

Senator Coopzr. I would like to file for the record an explanation 
of the bill which I have introduced with others. 

Senator Morse. The explanation will be inserted in the record at 


this ne 
(The document referred to follows :) 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES Aor or 1961 


Remarks of Hon. John Sherman Cooper, of Kentucky, in the Senate of the 
United States, Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr, Cooper. Mr. President, I introduce, for appropriate reference, a bill best 
described by its title, “To authorize the appropriation of funds to assist the 
States in financing a minimum foundation program of public elementary and 
secondary school education, in order to more nearly equalize educational oppor- 
tunities, improve teachers’ salaries, construct schools, and otherwise improve 
the quality of such education.” 

I am very pleased that Senators Javits, Aiken, Fulbright, Anderson, Kuchel, 
Fong, and Wiley join me in the introduction of this bill. 

I know that the administration will have its own bill, but I hope they will 
study this bill. It would advance equal educational opportunity throughout the 
Country. I think it secures, as closely as any bill can, freedom of the States 
from Federal control. And it uses a formula which, I believe, deals fairly with 
all the States. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be printed in the body of the Record an 
txplanation of the bill, tables showing the estimated State allotments, and the 
text of the bill. 
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The Vice PrREsmeENT. The bill will be received and appropriately referred: 
and, without objection, the statement, tables, and the bill will be printed in the 
Record. 

The bill (S. 723) to authorize the appropriation of funds to assist the States 
in financing a minimum foundation program of public elementary and secondary 
school education, in order to more nearly equalize educational opportunities, 
improve teachers’ salaries, construct schools, and otherwise improve the quality 
of such education, introduced by Mr. Cooper (for himself and other Senators), 
was received, read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

(The statement, tables, and bill, presented by Mr. Cooper, are as follows :) 


EXPLANATION OF COOPER BILL PROVIDING A MINIMUM FOUNDATION PROGRAM FOR 
Pusriic ScHooL EpucaTIon, WITH 4 YEARS OF FEDERAL ASSISTANCE TO THE 
STaTEes FoR ScHOOL CONSTRUCTION, TEACHERS’ SALARIES, AND OTHER Epvuoa- 
TIONAL NEEDS AS DETERMINED BY THE STATES 


“Equality of opportunity lies at the basis of the entire Republic. No child can 
begin to have equality of opportunity unless he has in his youth, above all, 
effective schooling” (S. Rept. No. 425, 80th Cong.). 

“The purpose of this act is to assist the States in financing a minimum founida- 
tion program of public elementary and secondary school education designed to 
provide more nearly equal opporuntities for the Nation’s children by raising 
the quality of such education in the States and districts in greatest need of 
assistance” (sec. 2, 1961 Cooper bill). 


SHORT EXPLANATION 


This bill would assist the States in equalizing educational oportunity within 
and among the States through Federal allotments of $20 per public school child, 
with larger amounts to those States which, after making a maximum reasonable 
effort to provide support for schools, would still be unable to guarantee a mini- 
mum educational program. 

It is designed to give fair representation to the educational needs of every 
State, and to make it possible for those States which cannot now provide public 
school education approaching the national average to do so within 4 years. 

The flat grants of $20 per pupil in average daily attendance, for each of 4 years, 
could be used for emergency school construction, for better teachers’ salaries, 
or to otherwise improve the quality of education in school districts in greatest 
peed of assistance. These grants would help achieve equality of educational 
opportunity within the abler States. 

The grants of more than $20 per pupil, based on need, would help the low- 
income States bridge the gap between a fair allocation to education of their 
resources and the cost of adequate public school education. They would help 
equalize educational opportunities among the States, in the national interest. 

These variable grants would go to the neediest States first, and would be used 
to raise the lowest levels of education first. The foundation goal would be 
reached in four annual steps, so that by 1965 every State could offer public 
school education equivalent to the present national average. 


MAINTAINING STATE EFFORT 


To receive an allotment, States must maintain at least their present level of 
public school current expenditures per child. 


APPLICATIONS AND STAIE PLANS 


The States would submit an application to the Commissioner of Education 
containing a plan for use of the allotment in improving their public school 
education. The State plan must give priority to school systems in greatest need 
of assistance. The States would also submit an annual report on the use of (he 
allotment toward accomplishing the objectives of their plans. 

The plan-and-report feature should encourage development of a constructive 
program, and would present the State’s accomplishment to publie view. How: 
ever, approval of the State plan would not be required as a condition of Federal 
assistance. 
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ALLOCATION FORMULA 


1. The minimum foundation for each State is computed as $400 times the 
pumber of children in average daily attendance iu public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. ($325 first year, $350 second year, $375 third year.) 

2. Four percent of total annual personal income (latest 3-year average) is 
taken as a fair measure of the State’s resources available for education. 

The State’s allotment—or Federal share in the minimum foundation—is: 
(A) One-half the amount by which the minimum foundation (1) exceeds 4 per- 
cent of State income (2) ; or (B) $20 per public school child, whichever is larger. 


Estimated cost 


Million 
ist VOGT! 22h 2cu ste close oe eee ee ee ee $710 
Ol” VORl 222. Gs acs oe ase oe ene ia nee meee aee eta eee eee tease 790 
Sd: MOAT. Soa ee te oe ate ete ae ee ee See 890 
REEL CB ce oa a Sn ee ee eR ees 1, 000 

@-VORl; COS 22o5 SoS eco ee eee eee 3, 390 


The 4-year program contemplates Federal assistance amounting to $80 per 
public school pupil for every State, which should be of substantial aid to emer- 
gency school construction and toward better teachers’ salaries. Included in 
$3,390 million total above, for this part of the program : $2,680 million. 

The remaining $720 million represents the additional cost of equalization 
grants to the low-income States, at $70, $130, $215, and $305 million for the 4 
years. Six States would receive amounts exceeding $20 per pupil the first 
year; $11 the second year; $15 third year, and $18 the fourth year. These esti- 
mates assume State income per child remains stable. If it increases, as seems 
likely, equalization amounts needed will decrease. 


NEED FOR EQUALIZATION 


The best objective measure of the fiscal capacity of the States to provide any 
service is their total personal income, as computed annually by the Department 
of Commerce. The need for a national equalization plan for public school 
education arises from the fact that the personal income per pupil in some States— 
such as West Virginia, Tennessee, Alabama, North Carolina, Arkansas, South 
Carolina, and Mississippi—is one-third that of Delaware, New York, New Jersey, 
and Illinois, and in fact is only half the national average. 

Even though these low-income States assign a substantially larger share of 
their State and local resources to education than do the more fortunate States, 
they cannot hope to achieve educational levels approaching the national average 
investment per pupil in teachers’ salaries and operating expenses. For example, 
even if Mississippi were to raise its current expenditures for education from 
3.3 percent of its income to 4 percent—a level reached by only 3 States and 
well above the national average of 2.8 percent—it could still afford a level of 
education scarcely more than half that of the national average, now about 
$400 per pupil and a presently desirable goal. 

Aid-to-education proposals which offer flat amounts such as $25, $30, or $50 
per child, or an average of $20 per child weighted by a construction formula from 
$12 in New York to $30 in Mississippi, do not meet this basic problem. In South 
Carolina, for example, 4 percent of State income amounts to $223 per child— 
about 55 percent of the desirable minimum State average—leaving a discourag- 
ing “education gap” of $177 per child per year. 


EQUALIZATION PROPOSED 


This bill proposes that the Federal Government contribute an amount equal 
to half the cost of bridging that gap—or approximately $89 per public school 
pupil in South Carolina by the fourth year. 

The equalization amounts for the other low-income States scale down to $20 
Per pupil, according to the difference between 4 percent of their income and the 
goal of public school education averaging $400 per child. 

The $400-per-child base would be reached in four annual steps. The first year 
it would be set at $325—making additional funds available to the five or six 
lowest income States in amounts they could be expected to constructively use. 

e second-year base of $360 would bring five of the next most critically needy 
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States into the equalization program. By the fourth year, 18 States having 
incomes less than approximately 75 percent of national average would be recciy. 
ing grants larger than the basic $20 per child—and in direct proportion to the 
gap between their resources and basic educational needs. 

By allocating 4 percent of their income to current educational costs, and by 
sharing equally with the Federal Government the remaining cost of adequate 
public education, these States could by 1965 assure education averaging $400 
per child—-approximately the present national average. 


PRESERVATION OF STATE AND LOCAL CONTROL 


Federal funds would be pooled with State education system funds, and could 
be used for any educational purpose for which State funds could legally and 
constitutionally be used. 

Not only administration and control of the school systems, but determination 
of the financial level of education remains wholly with State and local govern- 
ments under this bill. There would be no shadow of Federal control. The Fed- 
eral and State responsibilities remain quite separate. 

The formula used is essentially a yardstick for assigning the extent of Federal 
responsibility in making possible more nearly equal opportunities for all children. 
It avoids all Federal standards except the desirable expenditure-per-pupil goal 
implied by the formula itself. 

This is accomplished by basing the Federal share not on what the State does 
spend, as in matching, but on the gap between the State’s financial capacity 
and a standard of education measured in dollars. 

The State may spend more or less than 4 percent of its income, as it is doing 
now. It may exceed the Federal contribution in closing the “education gap” 
and provide better-than-average schools. Or if may fail to match if—in which 
case its level of education, while improved, will continue to lag. 

But the Federal assistance can provide a powerful incentive by making 
adequate levels of education possible in many areas for the first time. The 
foundation plan would say, in effect: “It is a Federal responsibility to help 
meet essential public-school costs which exceed a fair share of State and local 
resources. We will share with you the extra effort required to bring more 
nearly equal opportunities to every child, in the national interest.” 


FOEMULA JUSTIFICATION 


(A) The figure of $400 as the minimum foundation for public school current 
expenditures (excluding capital outlay and interest) per child in average daily 
attendance, is approximately the present national average. With rising educa- 
tional costs, and general acknowledgement that the national effort should be 
increased, this seems modest enough as a goal 4 years hence. 

(B) The interim foundation figures of $325, $950, and $375 per child in the 
first, second, and third years of the program were selected as reasonable steps 
toward the fourth-year goal—to prevent waste, to permit planning of expanded 
State programs, and to encourage greater State efforts over the #year period. 
Phe effect is to aHocate equalization funds first to the neediest States, and to 
raise the lowest school standards first. 

(C) The figure of 4 percent of income—as a measure of the State’s capacity 
to meet basic educational needs—sets a high standard for State effort toward 
better levels of public education. Only New Mexico, South Dakota, and Louisi- 
ana now devote this proportion of their income to running their schools. Seven 
other States—Wyoming, North Dakota, Arizona, Utah, Montana, South Carolina, 
and Oregon—spend 3.5 percent or more; the national average is 2.8 percent 
and most of the higher income States spend less than 2.5 percent. While 4 
low-income State would not have to spend 4 percent under the bill, it could not 
reach desirable levels of education even with Federal assistance witheut doing 
80. 
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(D) The figure of half as the Federal share. Whiie it can be argued that 
Federal assistance should make up the entire difference between a reasonably 
large State-local effort and minimum standards, this proposal is for only half 
that amount, requiring still further efforts by the States to achieve education 
equivalent to the national average. Therefore, this plan may be considered 
conservative, and the minimum weighting for the lowest income States in any 
realistic approach te equalizing educational opportunity. 

(E) The figure of $20 per child in average daily attendance for States not 
in the lowest income group is similar to the amount voted by the Senate last 
year for school construction in needy districts and teachers’ salaries, which, how- 
ever, was weighted. The flat $20-per-pupil grants in this bill do not penalize the 
States where educational costs per pupil and construction eosts are higher, and 
which contribute a larger share of Federal revenues. 


PRECEDENTS 


The principles employed by this bill were recommended last year by the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development in their study “Paying for Better Schools.” It 
can be considered as combining the Taft equalization and flat-grant proposals. 

This plan is analogous to the minimum foundation plans of many States, 
which combine equalization and flat-grant provisions and which have success- 
fully raised levels of education within the means of the States. It is designed to 
give fair representation to the educational needs of every State, based on its num- 
ber of students, and to contribute realistically toward equal oppertanity and a 
minimum level of education for every child, in the national interest. 


SHORT COMPARISON 


Recent proposals which include aid for teachers’ salaries have these terms, 
grants and estimated costs. 

1961 Cooper bill: Salaries, construction and other. Four years, with contin- 
uing equalization grants. $20 per pupil in ADA for most States; larger grants 
scaled to need for low-income States. First-year cost—$700 million. 

S. 8 (as passed Senate 1960) : Salaries or conetruction. Two years. Average 
of $20 per school-age child, weighted by State income from $12 (New York) to 
$30 (Mississippi). First-year cost—$928 million. 

Hovde task force, January 6, 1961: Salaries, construction or other. Con- 
tinuing. $30 per pupil in ADA; plus $20 per pupil in States below 70 percent of 
national average income; plus $20 per pupil to cities over 300,000 population. 
First-year cost—$1,460 million. ° 

Murray-Metealf (S. 2; H.R. 22, 1959) : Salaries or construction. Continuing. 
$25 per school-age child first year : $50 second year; $75 third year; $100 fourth 
and following years; (H.R. 22 as reported, $25 for 4 years). First-year cost— 
$1,126 million. 
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TABLE 46.—Cooper bill to provide a minimum foundation for public school 
education 


ESTIMATED STATE ALLOTMENTS PER CHILD 


Ist year 2d year 3d year 4th year 

Pipe ee el ee et A 

New York: 5 os2<-s0seiccsh as sccectietesceseces $20. 00 $20.00 $20. 00 $20.00 
Dele@wares 22.2222 -2232s2 sb ccccteeeseseckses 20.00 20. 00 20. 00 20, 0 
NOIS Se ooe woes oe Sense lose se eete ets else 20. 00 20.00 20. 00 20. 00 
INOW JOPSCY oc cceccncscssacn sc wccectedecuwscaus 20. 00 * 20.00 20.00 2.00 
Connecticut......- 2. 2-2... Wissedortwestecste 2 20.90 20. 00 20. 00 20.00 
Rhode Island) occ sc sc sa nee ecsboccan'cceses 20. 00 20. 00 20. 00 20. 00 
DIMSSSCHUSCEIS Unie et eae eitiees 20.00 2.00 20. 00 20.00 
Wilaske <2 225.20 see eee ceses secs 20.00 20. 00 29.00 29.0 
Pennsylvania. ....--_-...-.-..----------------- 20. 00 20. 00 20.00 2.00 
Miss0urivcc. occ co ee eed eee eve nce 2. 00 20. 00 20. 00 21.00 
Maryland: .22:v ccc son ee cabo cecil sees scccd 20. 00 20. 00 20. 00 20.0 
QHiOw 22 cone eet eos eae ee ede ete 2. 00 20. 00 20. 00 20. 
Nevada -2 3625222 o oe eostedesc ct cicsece ol atiecene 20. 20. 00 20. 00 20.0) 
Wisconsin_....-.-.-.----- eee eee 2. OO 2. 00 20.00 2.00 
California. : 2522220. ee coe cose eo cet cece ccs 2. 00 20. 00 20. 00 Qs. td 
New Hampshire. ......-.-----.----------.----- 20. 00 20. 00 20. 00 20. 00 
Michigan 20. 00 2.00 20. 00 20.0) 
Indiana-..-._...---- 2. 00 20. 00 20. 00 2.0 
Oregon.._..-.-- 20. 00 20. 00 20. 00 2.00 
Washington 20. 00 20. 00 20.00 2).0 
Minnesota 20.00 20. 00 20. 00 20. 00 
Nebraska 20. 00 20. 00 20. 00 20. 00) 
Wyoming 20. 00 20. 00 20. 00 20.00 
Colorado 22.2 eccss sel csca ces cies ieee cee scce 20. 00 20. 00 2.00 2n..00 
Vermonte. 2s. seseecl eee csc cscs tee ec ct eosce ess 20. 00 20. 00 20. 00 2. 00 
VOWS oo c sees ese s cn setees cece Cesese de toeec cess 2. 00 20. 00 20. 00 20.00 
MONt8nS. 2.632. Sscce oc ce cece cece bees 20. 00 20. 00 20. 00 25. 00 
Florida. ox ecosetacceccve vewsncs cobvedeccsccess 20. 00 20. 00 20. 00 20 (KI 
AVi2z0NG= 5 ke tee cc ch ce cc ace ce cbs 20. 00 20. 00 20. 00 20 00 
KANSAS: oc oo ecot ot coccsusccchorcs secuuekeiceske 20. 00 20. 00 20. 00 2.00 
od Bb ¢! \; ee ee oe a rE 20. 00 20. 00 20. 00 Duy aw) 
Maine 32. 2s8 veces settee ese see tie! 20. 00 20. 00 20. 00 21.00 
Vireinias.<2s.coseccSe ested ecece sl ccskciced 20. 00 20. 00 20. 00 20 
Waweliectie eb etececdetecctewbescte ese ccceccse 2u. 00 20. 00 20. 00 21.37 
Oklahoma. -22osee cc cee sci n tees eee ele cscs 20. 00 20. 00 20. 00 24. 95 
North Dakota. __-_-....---.- 2-2-2 eee 20. 00 20. 00 23. 82 36.32 
Louisiana: 2.222 cose ccs cocesece cca veseet ee 20. 00 20. 00 29. 16 4). tA 
South Dakota._.-....-. 2-22. eee eee ee 20. 00 20. 00 29. 22 41.72 
Rentuck i222 6 ecesececs essence tse cetee costed 20. 00 20. 00 30. 14 42 6 
WahO2scssceciseccstecste ose se ee soa ee tetas ees ee 20. 00 21. 59 34. 09 46. 54 
New Mexico. ...-.------.--2---------------- +e - 20. 00 22. 00 34. 59 47. 4 
West Virginia._...-...--.--.-.----2.--.-------- 20. 00 29. 38 41. 88 BH. 8 
Georgideis 2c secs ccoe eset se ecco eet ete 20. 00 29. 86 42. 36 54. & 
AOD 2 oc cccc ese stescecestsbesedessuscez lates 20. 00 31.75 44, 25 66. 75 
TRONECSSOO8 2 so kocsis cddlactew cece 21.13 33. 63 46. 13 5x 6 
Alabamaes 2s scs2ctcc Ses scict ese ese Sos sSonS 34. 83 47.33 59 83 72 8 
North Carolina. .._...--.---..------------ eee 35. 14 47. 64 69.14 72.64 
ACKAnsas:: s8¢ 25s den sce wets sececse cess thee 42.12 54. 62 67. 12 79, 62 
South Carolina._....-.---..-....---2----------e 51.23 63. 73 76. 23 88.75 
Mississippic: 2c: 225-3 c-cecsentecece ess cesses 60. 69 73.19 85. 69 98. 19 


a 


Note.—Allotments per child in average daily attendance in public elementary and secondary schools. 
Computed as 44 the difference between 4 percent of State personal income per child and the foundation 
level of $325 Ist year, $359 2d year, $375 3d vear, $400 4th vear. Or, $20 per child, whichever is larger. 

Assumes State income per child remains the sic in 2d, 3d, and 4th years. States ranked by personal 
income (3-vear average 1957-59) per public school child (in ADA 1959-60). District of Columbia allotment 
$20 per child.— Table A, Jan. 1, 1961. 
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TABLE 47.—Oooper bill to provide a minimum foundation for public school 
education 


ESTIMATED 8TATE ALLOTMENTS 


t 
Ist year | 2d vear | 3d year 4th year 

New. YOrK oc. 236222 -secesceset se et eos ok $48, 905,880 | $48,905,655 | $48, 905, 680 $48, 905, 680 
Welaware..coccccoce sect lose Soracas sueccaces 1, 457.440 | 1.457.840 | 1.457.840 1; 457, 840 
Minolsso 2s es fesse sccdec eel ieces sewecen cae 29, 449, (60) 29, 449, 960 29, 449, 960 29, 449, 960 
New JOfsY = 2oc2s- <2 sce nstsn cee noe nes we 18, 423,860 | 18,423,860 | 18, 423, 860 18, 423, 860 
Conneetleut 22.2522. uo. Jonah cera cess See 8, 380, 860 8, 380, 860 8, 380, 860 8, 380, 860 
Rhode Island. ....-...-..---------------------- 2, 292, 200 2,202,210 | 2, 292, 200 2, 292, 200 
Massachusetts...-.------------------------ ene 15, 569,280 | 16, 669,280 | 15, 569, 280 15, 569, 280 
Alas hii22 222 os Soca dente vase scapesesscei cee eee 721, 140 721, 140 721, 140 721,140 
Pennsylvania. oo. cainw nse sinceenccieicvsponcese 34, 964, 360 34, 964, 360 34, 964, 360 34, 964, 360 
BissUUT Anco veut ec ane tun aes tne netcneas eee 13,614,620 | 13,614,620 | 13,614,620 13, 614, 620 
Maryland: 2 coo cscs voce ses soos occ sieseee oe ea: 10, 493, 76) 10, 493, 7: 10, 493, 760 10, 493, 760 
OM02e-s2228 cess seit coscctees lcd come chee 33, 719, 620 33, 719, 520 33, 719, 520 33, 719, 520 
NeGada2.os.2eecok. cs cece ck nce eedeceiwese ccs 1, 122, 660 1, 122, 660 1, 122, 660 1, 122, 660 
WiscOnS Noose Sob cece leet ee ssecceescce cece d 12, 932, 920 12, (32, 920 12, 932, 920 12, 982, 920 
Californiavs<s..2eccc cs ceceescseccivicsteescs ccc 63, 279, 32%) 63, 279, 320 63, 279, 320 63, 279, 320 
New !Jampshire.._...-......------------------- 1, 889, 720 1, 889, 720 1, 888, 720 1, 889, 720 
Michigans.ccce:cccccseeseen chose ccs ede See ees 20, «79, 420 28. 179, 420 20, 678, 420 20, 679, 420 
INMhiNGss- secs ssclisee cdes cess ece ete ec ate este 16, 719, 420 16, 719, 420 16, 719, 420 16, 719, 420 
Oregons... -. 2 ess J sasct se est elec ectocecsce 6, 608, 020 6, 618, 020 6, 608, 020 6, 608, 020 
Washington........--.---.-----------220-- eee 1], 278, 460 11, 278, 460 11, 278, 460 11, 278, 460 
Minnesota: .:-2--s2te- sce kde sacle cst decacts aes 12, 118, 660 12, 118, 660 12, 118, 660 12, 118, 660 
Nebraska. .._---.-....--------------------- eee 5,171, 740 5,171, 740 6, 171, 740 §, 171, 740 
Wyoming...--...-.-----.------------ 2 eee eee 1, 285, 200) 1, 285, 21K) 1, 285, 200 1, 285, 200 
Colorado....-...-.-. Wane eete she came ees owes fi, 757, 240 6, 757, 240 6, 787, 240 6, 757, 240 
Vermont:i222 22 sschabocceece hee eee tee 1, 295, 220 1, 295, 220 1, 205, 220 1, 295, 220 
OWS 22 eae elec eee toc oo etet ce aledes 10, 598, 740 10, 598, 740 10, 688, 740 10, 598, 740 
Montana.....-------------------e ee eee eee 2, 656, 000 2, 656, 000 2, 656, VU0 2, 656, 000 
Florida 242 soci ee le 17, 217, 740 17, 217, 740 17, 217, 740 17, 217, 740 
ATIZONG .2. ooh eis se ssc ce escola ccc ecee cee 4, 584, 880 4, 584, 880 4, 5%4, 880 4, 584, 880 
SAS. cess seetcec eel oesclccest hss cSscceteses 8, 558, 7) 8, 558, 780 8, 558, 780 8, 558, 780 
Texas. .......-..-- ibwovene ebcbak Cos sceeeees set x 36. 736, 260 36, 736, 260 36, 736, 260 36, 736, 260 
Maine sco ee a ee oe 3. 574, 420 3, 574, 420 3, 574, 420 3, 574, 420 
VIPPINIG oc sod i ie ne ek oe oe ecedetes 14, 945, 960 14, 945, 960 14, 945, 960 15, 439, 600 
PIS tats arta oh eee Soha eee ete 2, 646, SSO 2, 646, 880 2, trib, SSO 2, 828, 800 
Oklahoma....2.222 2.2.2 eee eee 4, 270, 180 9, 270, 180 9, 270, 180 13, 881, 800 
North Dakota..............-------------------- 2, 421, 860 2, 421, 860 2, 884, 937 4, 308, 600 
Lourni oo ee ene ee tek sanecel en 12, 618, 160 12, 618, 160 18, 305, 250 26, 281, 600 
South Dakota....---22... eee eee 2, 731, 940 2,731, 940 3, 901, 937 5, 609, 400 
hentucky..._-.. 22222 11, 088, 280 1], ASX, 280 16, 712, 625 23, 642, 800 
WGN: soccer tet tat ks, Come es ee 2, 943, 800 3, 178, 250 5, 018, 125 6, 858, 000 
New Mevien.._..__..._..-.- shiheoestebetent cee 4,041, 580 4, 464, 825 6, 980. &12 9, 515, 800 
West Virginia._.........--..--2---.------------ 8, 328, 400 12. 233, 500 17, 435, 75) 22, 644, 000 
OGRE ee Ce de oe naa cee wuuen ees 15, 786, 060 23, 568, 025 33, 434, 312 43, 300, 600 
NG a ay at hs he En RN Oe 4, 283, 540 6, S00, 975 9, 478, 17 12, 155, 400 
Tennesse@..........._...--.-------------------- 15, 197, 138 24, 189, 225 33, 181, 312 42, 173, 400 
Al aM: <0. ose ooedec teen cSbecocas sesavebeds 23, 990, 162 32, 600, 175 41, 210, 187 49, 820, 200 
North Carolina. _........-...-.--_--_---------- 35, 069, 800 47, 544, 400 60, 011, 000 72, 493, 600 
AYE MSHS 3230150 sek ee! 15, 352, 225 19, Ox, 550 24, 464, 875 29, 021, 200 
Bouth Carolina....._......-...----------------- 27, 286, 525 33, 943, 950 40, 601, 375 47, 258, 800 
Mississippi_..........-..-...------------------- 27,554,700 | 33, 266, 600 38, 948, 500 44, 630, 400 
$20 per child, United States. ._.....-.---- 640. 354,520 | 640, 354,520 } 640, 354, 520 640, 354, 520 
Equalization......_........-.------------ 69,324,770 | 131,258,315 | 213, 360, kom 305, 781, 500 
TOUTS Sadie oo ors ok Cee en eee 709, 679, 200 | 771,612,835 | 853, 724, 328 946, 136, 020 


Notge.—States ranked by income per public school child. States below the line receive equalization 
grants (more than $20 per pupil). District of Columbia included in total, at $2,034,220 each vear. 

Allotments computed as 4 the amount by which minimum foundation exceeds 4 percent of State income, 
or $20 per public school child, whichever js larger. Minimum foundation is product of number of pupils 
in ADA in public elementary and secondary schools times $325 Ist year, $350 2d year, $375 3d year, $400 
4th ycur. Pupils for 1959-60 school year. Stute personal income, 3-year average 1957-59. Increase in school 
enrollment not projected.—Table B, Jan. 1, 1961. 
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TABLE 48.—State comparison—inoome, public achool pupils and current expenii. 
tures—supporting data for Cooper bill providing a minimum foundation for 
public schools 


Present 


Current 
Public school] expendi- 


Public | Income | curren; 
Annual per- | current ex- | turesas } school per expendi. 
sonalincome{ penditures | percent | pupils pupil | tures per 
‘| of in- pupil 
come 

—_—_—.... 

New York....-..--.--.--.-2 8 _ 2.7 
Delaware. .__....2-....-2.2--22 8. 2.3 “ie 
DUNO. sees s chee ceweuakex us 2.2 457 
New Jersey ....-.----...-----.--.- 2.5 812 
Connecticut... .-..--...-..--.22-.- 2.3 40 
Rhode Island. --..-..-.2--222...-- 000 2.3 $17 
assachusetts.._.-..-.-..---...-- 000 2.3 413 
AVABRO fo Seco cictuccnce eases 000 3.0 583 
Pennsylvania.._..-....2 2.22 228. 000 2.6 421 
Missouri... .-..-.--.--.2...--22--- 000 2.4 355 
M (< [Beer conan a eos ele a 000 2.5 415 
ODI6 2 ee ce aoe 000 2.5 338 
Nevada.._.--.-..--.-- 2. 694, 000 2.7 435 
Wisconsin. _..-...-.2-.--22 22228. 7, 798, 000 218, 873 2.8 47 
California........-.. 222-222-2222. 37, 832, 000 1, 081, 847 2.9 494 
New Hampshire....._..--2-.--2- 1, 125, 000 27, 468 2.4 363 
Michigan. ._..--..-.--..-. 20.8, 16, 998, 000 512, 657 3.0 4% 
Indiana. oo. seen cose. cebdcccses 9, 349, 000 264, 927 2.8 373 
e) Div mctcesiewwoswoececsocoueels 3, 590, 000 127, 172 3.5 48 
Washington. ..-..-.--02 2-2 ee 6, 057, 000 200, 823 3.3 430 
Minnesota... .....-22--2 0-22-28 6, 440, 000 218. 574 3. 4 415 
Nebraska... ...-..-..-_.-----_.--- 2, 731, 000 75, 123 2.8 320 
WwW DG esccetescecece csc ocesceee 678, 000 4 3.9 454 
Colorado.......----.--2-----2 2-8. 3, 537,000 106, 246 30 i 
Vermont..._-..----.-- 22-88 656, 000 20, 63 3.1 339 
TOW aor oc clo nae 5, 255, 000 172, 527 3.3 400 
Montana... __.---.------ eee. 1, 313, 000 47, 547 3.6 427 
Florida. .....-----.------ 2-2-8. 8, 468, 000 227, 837 2.7 310 
C7): a a a 2, 200, 000 80, 709 3.6 300 
Kansas. couse céecetocicc cteett es 4, 097, 000 131, 650 3.2 384 
MOSS o oi ses Set cteboscelend 17, 242, 000 535, 788 3.1 330 
tucdcutosbeccescewcozuteess 1, 648, 000 42, 16 2.6 326 
Virginia... ...--.- 2. ee 6, 701, 000 , 638 2.6 Q74 
ewali_....-.---- 2 ee 1, 182, 000 , 083 2.8 3S 
Oklahoma... -._.-.---.-------2-- ee. 3, 941, 000 129, 987 3.3 320 
North Dakota_-_._...-...--.-2-_- 991, 000 38, 264 3.9 Kt 
Louisiana... __.-_. 2-222. 4, 995, 000 202, 624 4.1 370 
South Dakota. -...-.-_--.-2- 2-2 1, 081, 000 42,741 4.0 360 
Kentucky. -..--.---.---.-2---- 2. 4, 362, 000 116, 216 2.7 554 7, 868 276 
Paes vost se en see SI 1, 128, 000 37, 280 3.3 147 7, 670 Ni 
New Mexico.....--..-..-.-------- 1, 545, 000 61, 592 4.0 202 7, 646 385 
West Virginia_......--2-----2 28. 8, 032, 000 96, 953 3.2 416 7, 281 255 
Ne elt eee 5, 728, 000 190, 430 3.3 789 7, 257 236 
MUG ies in ed eee 1, 534, 000 56, 849 3.7 214 7,162 340 
TFONNCS9O6 oso iis ch sous e ooeesees cue 5, 085, 000 148, 365 2.9 719 7, 069 2 
AlaDOM Bi ows os tan see ettcse 4, 397, 000 135, 901 3.1 689 6, 384 217 
North Carolina. _......222-2222.-. 6, 355, 000 207, 750 3.3 908 6, 368 240 
Arkansas... ..-.--.--------------- 2, 194, 000 74, 182 3.4 365 6,019 a 
South Carolina...-........-.--._- 2, 963, 000 106, 368 3.6 533 5, 563 2B 
Mississippi. ........-..--.--...2-- 2, 314, 000 77, 379 3.3 455 6, 091 2% 
United States_....-.....-2.- 361, 896, 000 10, 153, 803 2.8 31, 916 11, 339 39) 


Novte.—Total annual personal income, 8-year average 1957-59. Current expenditures for fyjJ-time public 
elementary and secondary schools, 1957-58 school year. Current expenditures as percent of income, col. 2 
divided by col.1. Pupils in average daily attendance in full-time public elementary and secondary schools. 
1959-60 school year. Income per pupil, cal. 1 divided by ool. 4. 


Source: Department of Commerce; Office of Education. Present current expenditures per pupil, NE 
estimate 1960-61 school year. 
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8. 723 


A BILL To authorize the appropriation of funds to assist the States in financing a mini- 
mum pounayon program Pris punlie elementary and secondary school education, in order 
to more ne equalize educational opportunities, mprove teachers’ salaries, construct 
schools aad otherwise improve the quality of such education 
Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 

of Amertca tn Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the ‘‘Educa- 

tional Opportunities Act of 1961.” 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. The purpose of this Act is to assist the States in financing a minimum 
foundation progam of public elementary and secondary sehool education de- 
signed to provide more nearly equal opportunities for the Nation’s children by 
raising the quality of such education in the States and school districts in greatest 
need of assistance. 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 8. For the purpose of this Act— 

(1) the term “Oommissioner” means the United States Commissioner of 
Education ; 

(2) the term “State” includes Puerto Rico, Guam, the Virgin Islands, and the 
District of Columbia; 

(3) the term ‘‘State education agency” means the State board of education or 
other agency or officer primarily responsible for the State supervision of public 
elementary and secondary schools; 

(4) average daily atendance shall be determined in accordance with State 
law, and in determining Federal shares under section 4 for any fiscal year, the 
average daily attendance used shall be that of the second preceding fiscal year; 

(5) total personal income of a State for the purpose of determining such 
State’s Federal share under section 4 for any fiscal year shall be the average of 
the total annual personal income of such State for the calendar years ending 
in the second, third, and fourth preceding fiscal years, xccording to data avail- 
able from the Department of Commerce; 

(6) current expenditures per public elementary and secondary school child 
of a State shall be determined for any year by dividing the total expenditures 
during such year, excluding expenditures for interest, debt service, and capital 
vutlay, and any amount received under the provisions of this Act, for public 
elementary and secondary school education by such State and all subdivisions 
thereof by the average daily attendance in the public elementary and secondary 
schools of such State during such year. 


MINIMUM FOUNDATION AND FEDERAL SHARE THEREIN 


Sec. 4. (a) For the purpose of this Act, the minimum foundation for each 
fiscal year beginning on or after July 1, 1961, for public elementary and second- 
dary school education in each State shall be the product of the average daily 
attendance in the public elementary and sceondary schools in such State, as 
determined under section 8(4), multiplied by— 

(1) $325 for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1961; 

(2) $350 for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1962: 

(3) $375 for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1963; or 

(4) $400 for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1964, or for any fiscal year 
thereafter. 

(b) The Federal share of such minimum foundation shall be— 

(1) in the case of each such year beginuing before July 1, 1965, 

(\) one-half the amount by which such minimum foundation exceeds + percent 
of the total personal income for such State as determined under section 3(5), or 

(B) the product of the average daily atendance in the public elementary and 
secondary schools in such State as determined under section 3(4) multiplied 
hy $20, whichever is larger, or 

(2) in the case of each such yexr beginning on or after July 1, 1965, one-half 
the amount by which such minimum foundation exceeds 4 percent of the 
total personal income for such State as determined under section 3(5). 

‘c) Notwithstanding the provisions of subsection (b), the Federal share for 
Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1%61, and each fiscal year thereafter, shall be such amount as is determined by 
the Commissioner to be necessary to carry out the purpose of this Act. 
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PAYMENTS TO STATES AND USE THEREOF 


Sec. 5. (a) For each fiscal year beginning on or after July 1, 1961, the Com. 
missioner shall determine the Federal share for each State which has submitted 
an application for such year under the provisions of section 6 and which meets 
the requirements of section 7, and shall pay to the State education agency of such 
State an amount equal to such Federal share. Such payments shall be made 
from amounts appropriated for the purpose of this Act as soon as possible after 
such amounts become available for payment. 

(b) If the amount appropriated for any fiscal year for payments to the States 
under the provisions of this Act is less than the total of the Federal shares for all 
States for such year, the payment to each State under the provisions of this 
Act for such year shali be an amount which bears the same ratio to such State's 
Federal share for such year as such amount appropriated bears to such total of 
Federal shares. 

(c) Payments received under the provisions of this Act shall be available for 
disbursement by the State education agency, either directly or through payments 
to local public-school jurisdictions or other State public-education agencies, for 
any expenditure for elementary or secondary school purposes for which edu- 
cational revenues derived from State or local sources may legally and constitu- 
tionally be expended by such State. 


APPLICATIONS AND PLANS 


Sec. 6. The State education agency of each State which desires to receive a 
payment under the provisions of this Act shall submit an application to the 
Commissioner whieh— 

(a) provides assurance that the State education agency shall be the swle 
agency for administering the funds received under the provisions of this Act; 

(b) contains a plan for using such funds for public elementary and secondary 
school education purposes in order to provide for school building construction, 
increases in teacher’s salaries, improvement in the quality of classroom instruc- 
tion, additional instruction in science, mathematics, and languages, acquisition 
of improved school equipment, improvement in school administration, and other 
improvements in elementary and secondary school education consistent with 
the purpose of this Act, in addition to that which would be accomplished without 
funds provided under this Act, and with priority being given to the areas in the 
State having the greatest need; and 

(c) sets forth procedures for such fiscal control as may be necessary to assure 
proper disbursement of funds received under this Act. 


CONDITION 


Sec. 7. No State shall receive a payment under the provisions of this Act for 
any fiscal year unless the current expenditures per public elementary and sec- 
ondary school child of such State for the second preceding fiscal year was at 
least equal to the average of the current expenditures per public elementary and 
secondary school child of such State for the third fiscal year preceding such 
year of payment and the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1959. 


REPORTS 


Sec. 8. Each State receiving a payment for any fiscal year under the provisions 
of this Act shall submit to the Commissioner, not later than January 1 following 
the termination of such year, a report on how such payment was used, with 
particular emphasis on how it was used to accomplish the objectives of the State 
plan or otherwise to improve public elementary and secondary school education 


in the State. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FEDERAL INTERFERENCE IN SCHOOLS 


Sec. 9. In the administration of this Act, no department, agency, officer, oF 
employee of the United States shall exercise any direction, supervision, or con 
trol over the policy determination, personnel, curriculum, program of instruc 
tion, or the administration or operation of any school or school system. 
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APPROPRIATIONS AUTHOBIZED 


Seo. 10. There are authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1961, and each fiscal year thereafter, such amounts as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


Senator Morse. We stand in adjournment, until 2 o’clock. 


(Whereupon, at 12:40 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p.m., the same day.) | 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The following members of the subcommittee were present dur- 
ing the afternoon session : Senators Morse (presiding), Case, and Gold- 
waiter. Also present: Senators Dirksen, member of the committee; 
Proxmire, of Wisconsin; and Engle, of California. 

Senator Morse. The hearing will come to order. 

Prior to calling our first witness, I would like to have the record 
show that the Chair is having inserted in the record at the beginning 
of this afternoon’s hearings a compilation of Public Law 815, 81st 
Congress, as amended, and a similar compilation of Public Law 874, 
8ist Congress, as amended. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EpUCATION, AND WELFARE 
OFFICE OF FDUCAILON 
Washington, D.C. 
(Revised August 1960] 
A COMPILATION OF PUBLIO LAW 816, EIGHTY-F1RsT CONGRESS, AS AMENDED ”* 


AN ACT Relating to the construction of school facilities in areas affected by Federal 
activities, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


PURPOSE AND APPROPRIATION 


Section 1. The purpose of this Act is to provide assistance for the construc- 
tion of urgently needed minimum school facilities in school districts which have 
had substantial increases in school membership as a result of new or increased 
Federal activities. There are hereby authorizzed to be appropriated for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and each fiscal year thereafter, such sums as 
the Congress may determine to be necessary for such purpose. Sums so ap- 
Propriated, other than sums appropriated for administration, shall remain 
available until expended. 


PORTION OF APPROPRIATIONS AVAILABLE FOR PAYMENTS 


Sec. 2. For each fiscal year the Commissioner shall determine the portion of 
of the funds appropriated pursuant to section 1 which shall be available for 
carrying out the provisions of sections 9 and 10. The remainder of such funds 
shall be available for paying to local educational agencies the Federal shure of 
the cost of projects for the construction of school facilities for which applica- 
tions have been approved under section 6. 

a 

’Prepared by the U.S. Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and 

elfare, for use of its staff and interested applicants. P.L. 815 (81st Cong.) approved 
September 23, 1950, has been amended by the 83d Congress by P.L. 246, approved August §. 
1953; P.L. 357, approved May 11, 1954; P.L. 731 approved August 31, 1954; by the 
84th Congress by PE. 382, appreved August 12. 1955; .L. §96, approved August 1, 1956 : 

-L. 949, approved August 3, 1956; by the 85th Congress by P.L. 85-161 approved August 
21, 1957; by P.L. 85-267, approved September 2, 1957; by P.L. 85-620, approved August 
12, 1958; and by the S6th Congress by P.L. 86-70, approved June 25, 1959; by PL 
6-449, approved May 6, 1960; and by P.L. 86-624, approved July 12, 1960. 
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EBTABSLISH MEN? OF PRIORITIFS 


Sec. 8. The Commissioner shall from time to time set dates by which applica. 
tions for payments under this Act with respect to construction projects must be 
filled, except that the last such date with respect to applications for payments 
on account of chiidren referred to in paragraphs (2) or (3) of section 5(a) shall 
be not later than June 30, 1961. The Commissioner shall by regulation pre- 
scribe an order of priority, based on relative urgency of nee, to be followed in 
approving applications in the event the funds appropriated under this Act and 
remaining available on any such date for payment to local educational agencies 
are less than the Federal share of the cost of the projects with respect to which 
applications have been filed prior to such date (and for which funds under this 
Act have not already been obligated). Only applications meeting the conditions 
for approval under this Act (other than section 6(b) (2) (C)) shalt be considered 
applications for parposes of the preceding sentence. 


FEDERAL SHARE FOR ANY PROJECT 


Sec. 4. Subject to section 5 (which imposes limitations on the total of the 
payments which may be made tv any local educational agency), the Federal 
share of the cost of a project under this Act shall be equal to such cost, but in 
no case to exceed the cost, in the school district of the applicant, of constructiny 
minimum schoot facilities, and in no case to exceed the cost in such district of 
constructing minimum sehool faeilities for the estimated number of children 
who will be in the membership of the schools of such agency at the close of the 
increase period and who will otherwise be without such facilities at such time. 
For the purposes of the preceding sentence, the number of such children who 
will otherwise be without such facilities at such time shall be determined by 
reference to those facilities which (1) are built or under contract as of the date 
on which the Commissioner set, under section 3, the earliest date on or before 
which the application for such project was filed, or (2) as of the date the appli- 
cation for such project is approved, are ineluded in a project the application 
for which has been approved under this Act. 


LIMITATION ON TOTAL PAYMENTS TO ANY LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Sec. 5. (a) Subject to the limitations in subsections (c) and (d), the total of 
the payments to a local educational agency under this Act may not exceed the 
sum of the following : 

(1) the estimated increase, since the base year, in the number of children 
residing on Federal property with a parent employed on Federal property 
(situated in whole or in part in the same State as the school district of 
such agency or within reasonable commuting distance from such school 
district), multiplied by 95 per centum of the average per papil cost of con- 
structing minimum school facilities in the State In which the school district 
of such agency {is situated ; and 

(2) the estimated incréase, since the base year, in the number of children 
residing on Federal property, or residing with a parent employed on Federal 
property (situated in whole or Mm part in the same State as the school dis 
trict of such agency or within reasonable commuting distance from such 
school district), multiplied by 50 per centum of the average per pupil cost 
of constructing minimum school facilities in the State in which the school 
district of such agency is situated. A child of a parent who commenced re- 
siding in or near the school district of such an agency while assigned to el 
ployment, as a member of the Armed Forces on active duty, on Federal 
property (situated in whole or in part in the same State as the school «is 
trict of such agency or within reasonable commuting distance from such 
school district) and who was subsequently assigned elsewhere on active dulY 
as a member of the Armed Forces, shall continue to be considered as resid- 
ing with a parent employed on such Federal property. for purposes of this 
paragraph and paragraph (1) of this subsection, for so long as the parent 
is sO assigned ; and 

(3) the estimated increase, since the base yerr, in the number of childre! 
whose membership results directly from activities of the United States 
(carried on either directly or through a contractor), multipHed by 45 Tet 
centum of the average per pupil cost of eonstructing minimum achool fa 
cilities in the State in which the school district of such agency is situated. 
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For purposes of this paragraph, the Commissioner shall not consider as 
activities of the United States those activities which are carried on in 
connection with real property excluded from the definition of Federal 
property by the last sentence of paragraph (1) of section 15, but shall (if 
the local educational agency so elects pursuant to subsection (b)) consider 
as children whose membership results directly from activities of the United 
States, children residing on Federal property or residing with a parent 
employed on Federal property. 
In computing for any local educational agency the number of children in an 
increase under paragraph (1), (2), or (3), the estimated number of children 
described in such paragraph who will be in the membership of the schools of 
such agency at the close of the increase period shall be compared with the 
estimated number of such children in the averuge daily membership of the 
schools ef such agency during the base year. 

(b) If two or more of the paragraphs of subsection (a) apply to a child, 
the local educational agency shall elect which of such paragraphs shall apply 
to such child, except that, notwithstanding the election of a local educational 
agency to have paragraph (2) apply to a child instead of paragraph (1), the 
determination of the maximum amount for such agency under subsection (a) 
shall be made without regard to such election. 

(c) A local educational agency shall not be eligible to have any amount in- 
cluded in its maximum by reason of paragraph (1), (2), or (3) of subsection 
(a) unless the increase in children referred to in such paragraph, prior to 
the application of the limitation in subsection (d). is at least twenty and is 
equal to at least 5 per centum in the case of paragraph (1) or (2), and 10 per 
centum fn the case of paragraph (3), of the number of all children who were 
in the average daily membership of the schools of such agency during the base 
year, and unless, in the case of paragraph (3), the construction of additional 
minimum schoo! facilities for the nuinber of children in such increase will, in the 
judgment of the Commissioner, impose an undue financial burden on the taxing 
and borrowing authority of such agency: Provided, That children residing on 
any housing property which, prior to sate or transfer by the United States, was 
considered to be Federal property for the purposes of this Act, shal! not be 
considered as having been federally connected in determining the eligibility of 
the local educational agency under this subsection. 

(d) If (1) the estimated number of nonfederally connected children who will 
be in the membership of the schools of a local educational agency at the close 
of the increase period is less than (2) 107 per centum of the number of such 
children who were in the average daily membership of such agency during the 
base year, the total number of children counted for purposes of subsection 
(a) with respect to such agency shall be reduced by the difference between (1) 
and (2) hereof. For purposes of this subsection, all children in the membership 
of a local educational agency shall be counted as nonfederally connected children 
except children whose membership in the base year and increase period was com- 
pared in computing an increase which meets the requirements of subsection (c). 

(e) Notwithstanding the provisions of subsections (c) and (d) of this section, 
Whenever and to the extent that, in his judgurent, exceptional circrrmstances 
exist which make such action necessary to avotd inequity and avoid defeating 
the purposes of this Act, the Commissioner may do any one or more of the 
following: (1) he may waive or reduee any percentage requirement or require 
ments tn subsection (c); (2) he may waive the requirement contained in the 
first sentence of subsection (d) or reduce the percentage specifted in clause (2) 
of such sentence. 

(f) If— 

(1) the first year of the increase period for an application made by a 
local educational agency constitutes the second year of the increase period 
for a previous application made by such agency under this Act, or under 
thts Act as in effect January 1, 1958, and 

(2) any payment has been or may be made to such agency on the basis 
of such prevtous application. 

then, in determining under this section the total of the payments which may 
be made to such agency on the basis of the later apptication. the total number 
of children counted for purposes of paragraph (1), (2). or (3), as the case may 
be, of subsection (a) may not exceed— 

(3) the number of children whose membership at the close of the in- 
Crease period for the later application is compared with meubership in the 
base year for purposes of such paragraph, minus 
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(4) the number of such children whose membership at the close of the 
increase period for the previous application was compured witb member. 
ship in the base year for purposes of such paragraph. 


APPLICATIONS 


Sec. 6. (a) No payment may be made to any local educational agency under 
this Act except upon application therefor which is submitted through the appro- 
priate State edueational agency and is filed with the Commissioner in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by him. 

(b) (1) Each application by a local educational agency shall set forth the 
project for the construction of school facilities for such agency with respect to 
which it is filed, and shall contain or be supported by— 

(A) a description of the project and the site therefor, preliminary draw- 
ings of the school facilities to be constructed thereon, and such other in- 
formation relating to the project as may reasonably be required by the 
Commissioner ; 

(B) assurance that such agency has or will have title to the site, or the 
right to construct upon such site school facilities as specified in the applica- 
tion and to maintain such school facilities on such site for a period of not 
less than twenty years after the completion of the construction ; 

(C) assurance that such agency has legal authority to undertake the 
construction of the project and to finance any non-Federal share of the 
cost thereof as proposed, and assurance that adequate funds to defray any 
such non-Federal share will be available when needed : 

(D) assurance that such agency will cause work on the project to be 
commenced within a reasonable time and prosecuted to completion with 
reasonable diligence ; 

(E) assurance that the rates of pay for laborers and mechanics engaged in 
the construction will be not less than the prevailing local wage rates for 
Similar work as determined in accordance with Public Law Numbered 403 
of the Seventy-fourth Congress, approved August 30, 1935, as amended; 

(F) assurance that the school facilties of such agency will be available to 
the children for whose education contributions are provided in this Act 
on the same terms, in accordance with the laws of the State in which the 
school district of such agency is situated, as they are available to other 
children in such school district ; and 

(G) assurance that such agency will from time to time prior to the 
completion of the project submit such reports relating to the project as 
the Commissioner may reasonably require. 

(2) The Commissioner shall approve any application if he finds (A) that 
the requirements of paragraph (1) have been met and that approval of the 
project would not result in payments in excess of those permitted by sections 
4 and 5, (B) after consultation with the State and local educational agencies, 
that the project is not inconsistent with overall State plans for the construc- 
tion of school facilities, and (C) that there are sufficient Federal funds avail- 
able to pay the Federal share of the cost of such project and of all other projects 
for which Federal funds have not already been obligated and applications for 
which, under section 3, have a higher priority: Provided, That the Commis- 
sioner may approve any application for payments under this Act at any time 
after it is filed and before any priority is established with respect thereto under 
section 3 if he determines that— 

(i) on the basis of information in his possession, it is likely that the 
urgency of the need of the local educational agency is such that it would 
have a priority under section 3 which would qualify it for payments under 
this Act when such priorities are established, and 

(ii) the number of children in the increase under section 5(a) is 12 
large measure attributable to children who reside or will reside in housils 
newly constructed on Federal property. 

(c) No application under this Act shall be disapproved in whole or in part 
until the Commissioner of Education has afforded the local educational agency 
reasonable notice and opportunity for hearing. 


PAYMENTS 


Sec. 7. (a) Upon approving the application of any local educational agency 
under section 6, the Commissioner of Education shall pay to such agency an 
amount equal to 10 per centum of the Federal share of the cost of the project. 
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After final drawings and specificationg have been approved by the Commissioner 
of Education and the construction contract has been entered into, the Commis- 
sioner shall, in accordance with regulations prescribed by him and at such 
times and in such installments as may be reasonable, pay to such agency the 
remainder of the Federal share of the cost of the project. 

(b) Any funds paid to a local educational agency under this Act and not 
expended for the purposes for which paid shall be repaid to the Treasury of 
the United States. 

ADDITIONAL PAYMENTS 


Sec. 8. Not to exceed 10 per centum of the sums appropriated pursuant to 
this Act for any fiscal year (exclusive of any sums appropriated for adminis- 
tration) may be used by the Commissioner, under regulations prescribed by him, 
to make grants to local educational agencies where (1) the application of such 
agencies would be approved under this Act but for the agencies’ inability, un- 
less aided by such grants, to finance the non-Federal share of the cost of the 
projects set forth in their applications, or (2) although the applications of such 
agencies have been approved, the projects covered by such applications could 
not, without such grants, be completed, because of flood, fire, or similar emer- 
gency affecting either the work on the projects or the agencies’ ability to finance 
the non-Federal share of the cost of the projects. Such grants shall be in 
addition to the payments otherwise provided under this Act, shall be made 
to those local educational agencies whose need for additional aid is the most 
urgent and acute, and insofar as practicable shall be made in the same manner 
and upon the same terms and conditions as such other payments. 


WHERE EFFECT OF FEDERAL ACTIVITIES WILL BE TEMPORARY 


Sec. 9. Notwithstanding the preceding provisions of this Act, whenever the 
‘Commissioner determines that the membership of some or all of the children, 
who may be included in computing under section 5 the maximum on the total 
of the payments for any local educational agency, will be of temporary dura- 
tion only, such membership shall not be included in computing such maximum. 
Instead, the Commissioner may make available to such agency such temporary 
school facilities us may be necessary to take care of such membership; or he 
may, where the local educational agency gives assurance that at least minimum 
school facilities will be provided for such children, pay (on such terms and 
conditions as he deems appropriate to carry out the purposes of this Act) to 
such agency for use in constructing school facilities an amount equal to the 
amount which he estimates would be necessary to make available such tempo- 
rary facilities. In no case, however, may the amount so paid exceed the cost, 
in the school district of such agency, of constructing minimum school facili- 
ties for such children. The Commissioner may transfer to such agency or its 
successor all the right, title, and interest of the United States in and to any 
temporary facilities made available to such agency under this section (or sec- 
tion 309 of this Act as in effect January 1, 1958) ; any such transfer shall be 
without charge, but may be made on such other terms and conditions, and at 
pric time as the Commissioner deems appropriate to carry out the purposes 
of this Act. 


CHILDREN FOR WHOM LOCAL AGENCIES ARE UNABLE TO PROVIDE EDUCATION 


Sec. 10. In the case of children who it is estimated by the Commissioner 
in any fiscal year will reside on Federal property at the end of the next fiscal 
year— 

(1) if no tax revenues of the State or any political subdivision thereof 

Inay be expended for the free public education of such children; or 
(2) if it is the judgment of the Commissioner, after he has consulted 
with the appropriate State educational agency, that no local educational 
agency is able to provide suitable free public education for such children, 
the Commissioner shall make urrangements for constructing or otherwise pro- 
viding the minimum school facilities necessary for the education of such chil- 
dren. Such arrangements may also be made to provide, on a temporary basis, 
Minimum school facilities for children of members of the Armed Forces on 
active duty, if the schools in which free public education is usually provided 
for such children are made unavailable to them as a result of official action by 
State or local governmental authority and it is the judgment of the Commis- 
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sioner, after he has consulted with the appropriate State educational agency, 
that no local educational agency is able to provide suitable free public education 
for such children. To the maximum extent practicable school facilities pro- 
vided under this section shall be comparable to minimum school facilities pro- 
vided for children in comparable eommunities in the State. This section shai) 
not apply (A) to children who reside on Federal property under the contro) 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, and (B) to Indian children attending 
federally operated Indian schools. Whenever it is necessary for the Commis. 
sioner to provide school facilities for children residing on Federal property 
under this section, the membership of such children may not be included in 
computing ander section 5 the maximum on the total of the payments for any 
local educational agency. 


WITHHOLDING OF PAYMENTS 


SEc. 11. (a) Whenever the Commissioner of Education, after reasonabie notice 
and opportunity for hearing to a local educational agency, finds (1) that there 
is a subdstantial failure to comply with the drawings and specifications for the 
project, (2) that any funds paid to a local educational ageney under this Act 
have been diverted from the purposes for which paid, or (3) that any assurance 
given in an application is not being or cannot be carried out, the Commissioner 
may forthwith notify such agency that no further payment will be made under 
this Aet with respect to such agency until there is no longer any failure to comply 
oy the diversion or default has been corrected or, if compliance or correction is 
impossible, until sueh ageney repays or arranges for the repayment of Federal 
moneys which have been diverted or improperly expended. 

(b) The final refusal of the Commissioner to approve part or all of any appli- 
cation under this Act, and the Commissioner’s final action under subsection (a) 
of this section, shall be subfect to fudicial review on the record, in the United 
States court of appeals for the circuit in which the local educational agency is 
located, in accordance with the provisions of the Administrative Procedure Act. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Ste. 12. (a) In the administration of this Act, no department, agency, officer. 
or employee of the United States shall exereise any direction, supervision, or 
eentrol over the personnel, curriculum, or program of instruction of any school 
of school system of any local or State educational agency. 

(b) The Commissioner of Education shall administer this Act, an@ he may 
make such regulations and perform such other functions as he finds neeessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

(c) The Commissioner shall include in his annual report to the Congress, 
a full report of the administration of his functions under this Act, ineluding a 
detailed statement of receipts and disbursements. 

(d) With respect te compliance with and enforeement of the prevailing wage 
provistons of section 6(b) (1) (E), the Secretary of Labor shal! prescribe appro- 
priate standards, regulations, and procedures, which shall be observed by the 
ageneles administering such provisions, and shall cause to be made by the 
Department of Labor such investigations as he deems desirable. 


USE OF OTHER FEDERAL AGENCIES: TRANSFER AND AVAYLARILITY OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Rec. 18. (a) The Commissioner may delegate to any officer or employee of 
the Office of Education any of his functions under this Act, except the making 
of regulations. In carrying out his functions under this Act, the Commissioner 
of Extucation may also utilize the facilities and services of any other Federal 
department or agency and may delegate the performance of any of his functions. 
except the making of regulations, to any officer or employee of any other Federal 
department or agency. The Commissioner of Education shall exercise the 
authority contained in the preceding sentence whenever such exercise will avoid 
the creation within the Office of Education of a staff and facilities which dupll- 
cate existing available staffs and facilities. Any such uttlization or delegation 
shall be pursuant to proper agreement with the Federal department or agency 
concerned ; and payment to cover the cost thereof shall be made either in advance 
or by way of reimbursement, as may be provided in such agreement. Any dele 
gation of functions or authority authorized under this section will not relieve 
the Commissioner of the responsibility placed on him by this Act. 
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(b) All Federai departments or agencies administering Federal property on 
which children reside, and all such departments or agencies principally respon- 
sible for Federal activities which may give rise to a need for the construction 
of school facilities, shall to the maximum extent practicable, comply with re- 
quests of the Commissioner for information he may require in carrying out the 
purposes of this Act. 

(c) No appropriation to any department or agency of the United States, other 
than an appropriation to carry out this Act, shall be available for the same pur- 
pose as this Act; except that nothing in this subsection shall affect the avail- 
ability of appropriations authorized, prior to September 23, 1950, for the con- 
struction of school facilities to be attended by Indian children or appropriations 
(1) for the censtruction of school facilities on Federal property under the control 
of the Atomic Knergy Commission, (2) for the construction of school facilities 
which are to be federally operated for Indian children, or (3) for the construc- 
tion of school facilities under the Alaska Public Works Act, approved August 
24, 1049. 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION ASSISTANCE IN OTHER FEDERALLY AFFECTED AREAS 


Sec. 14. (a) Lf the Commissioner determines with respect to any local educa- 
tional agency that— 

(1) such agency is providing or, upon completion of the school facilities 
for which provision is made herein, will provide free public education for 
children who reside on Federal property, and whose membership in the 
schools of such agency has not formed and will not form the basis for pay- 
ments under other provisions of this Act, and that the total number of such 
children represents a substantial percentage of the total number of children 
for whom such agency provides free public education or that the total num- 
ber of such children who reside on Indian lands located outside the school 
district of such agency equals or exceeds 100: 

(2) the immunity of such Federal property to taxation by such agency 
has created a substantial and continuing impairment of its ability to finance 
needed school facilities ; 

(3) such agency is making a reasonable tax effort and is exercising due 
diligence in availing itself of State and other financial assistance available 
for the purpose ; and 

(4) such agency does not have sufficient funds available to it from other 
Federal, State, and other local sources to provide the minimum school facili- 
ties required for free public education in its school district, 


he may provide the additional assistance necessary to enable such agency to 
provide such facilities, upon such terms and in such amounts (subject to the 
provisions of this section) as the Commissioner may consider to be in the public 
interest: but such additional assistance may not exceed the portion of the cost of 
such facilities which the Commissioner estimates is attributable to children who 
reside on Federal property, and which has not been, and is not to be, recovered by 
the local educational agency from other sources, including payments by the 
United States under any other provisions of this Act or any other law. Notwith- 
standing the provisions of this subsection, the Commissioner may waive the per- 
certage requirement in paragraph (1) in the case of any application for addi- 
tional assistance on account of children who reside on Indian lands whenever, 
in his judgment. exceptional circumstances exist which make such action neces- 
sary to avoid inequity and avoid defeating the purposes of this section. Assist- 
ance may be furnished under this subsection without regard to paragraph (2) 
(but subject to the other provisions of this subsection and subsection (c)) to any 
local educational agency which provides free public education for children who 
reside on Indian lands located outside its schoo] district. For purposes of this 
Subsection “Indian lands” means Indian reservations or other real property 
referred to in the third sentence of section 15(1). 

(b) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for each fiscal year 
ending prior to July 1, 1961, such sums, not to exceed $40,000,000 in the ag- 
gregate. as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this section. There 
are also authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be necessary for ad- 
ministration of such provisions. Amounts so appropriated, other than amounts 
appropriated for administration, shall remain available until expended, except 
that afier June 30, 1961, no agreement may be made to extend assistance 
under this section. 
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(c) No payment may be made to any local educational agency under sub. 
section (a) except upon application therefor which is submitted through the 
appropriate State educational agency and is filed with the Commissioner jn 
accordance with regulations prescribed by him, and which meets the require 
ments of section 6(b)(1). In determining the order in which such applica. 
tions shall be approved, the Commissioner shall consider the relative educa- 
tional and financial needs of the local educational agencies which have sub- 
mitted approvable applications and the nature and extent of the Federal re 
sponsibility. No payment may be made under subsection (a) unless the Com. 
missioner finds, after consultation with the State and local educational agen. 
cies, that the project or projects with respect to which it is made are not 
inconsistent with overall State plans for the construction of school facilities, 
All determinations made by the Commissioner under this section shall be made 
only after consultation with the appropriate State educational agency and 
the local educational agency. 

(d) Amounts paid by the Commissioner to local educational agencies under 
subsection (a) may be paid in advance of, or by way of reimbursement for, 
work performed or purchases made pursuant to the agreement with the Com. 
missioner under this section, and may be paid in such installments as the Com- 
missioner may determine. Any funds paid to a local educational agency and not 
expended or otherwise used for the purposes for which paid shall be repaid 
to the Treasury of the United States. 

(e) None of the provisions of sections 1 to 10, both inclusive, other than 
section 6(b) (1), shall apply with respect to determinations made under this 
section. 

DEFINITIONS 


Seo. 15. For the purposes of this Act— 

(1) The term ‘Federal property” means real property which is owned by 
the United States or is leased by the United States, and which is not subject 
to taxation by any State or any political subdivision of a State or by the District 
of Columbia. Such term includes real property which is owned by the United 
States and leased therefrom and the improvements thereon, even though the 
lessee's interest, or any improvement on such property, is subject to taxation 
by a State or a political subdivision of a State or by the District of Columbia. 
Except for the purposes of section 10, such term also includes (A) real property 
held in trust by the United States for individual Indians or Indian tribes, and 
real property held by individual Indians or Indian tribes which is subject 
to restrictions on alienation imposed by the United States, and (B) any school 
which is providing flight training to members of the Air Force under contractual 
arrangements with the Department of the Air Force at an airport which is 
owned by a State or a political subdivision of a State. Notwithstanding the 
foregoing provisions of th's paragraph, such term does not include (A) any 
real property used by the United States primarily for the provision of services 
or benefits to the local area in which such property is situated, (B) any real 
property used for a labor supply center, labor home, or labor camp for migratory 
farmworkers, (C) any real property under the jurisdiction of the Post Office 
Department and used primarily for the provision of postal services. or (D) any 
low-rent housing project held under title II of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935, the United States Housing 
Act of 1937, the Act of June 28. 1940 (Public Law 671, Seventy-sixth Congress), 
or any law amendatory of or supplementary to any of such Acts. 

(2) The term “child” means any child who is within the age limits for which 
the applicable State provides free public education. 

(3) The term “parent” includes a legal guardian or other person standing 
in loco parentis. 

(4) The term “free public education” means education which is provided at 
public expense, under public supervision and direction, and without tuition 
charge, and which is provided as elementary or secondary school education in 
the applicable State. 

(5) The membership of schools shall be determined in accordance with State 
law or, in the absence of State law governing such a determination, in ac 
cordance with regulations of the Commissioner; except that, notwithstanding 
any other provision of this Act, where the local educational agency of the 
school district in which any child resides makes or contracts to make a tuition 
payment for the free public education of such child in a school situated In 
another school district, for purposes of this Act the membership of such child, 
shall be held and considered— 
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(A) if the two local educational agencies concerned so agree, and if 
such agreement is approved by the Commissioner, as membership of a 
school of the local educational agency receiving such tuition payment; 

(B) in the absence of any such approved agreement. as membership 
of a school of the local educational agency so making or contracting to 
make such tuition payment. 

In any determination of membership of schools, children who are not provided 
free public education (as defined in paragraph (4)) shall not be counted. 

(6) The average per pupil cost of constructing minimum school facilities 
in the State in which the school district of a local educational agency is situated 
shall be determined by the Commissioner of Education on the basis of the con- 
tract cost per square foot under contracts for the construction of school facili- 
ties (exclusive of costs of site improvements, equipment, and architectural, en- 
gineering, and legal fees) entered into in the State for the base year designated 
in the application, increased by a percentage estimated by the Commissioner 
to represent additional costs for site improvements, equipment, and architectural, 
engineering, and legai fees, and multiplied by a factor estimated by the Commis- 
sioner to represent the area needed per pupil in minimum school facilties. 
If the Commissioner finds that the information available for the State con- 
cerned for such preceding fiscal year is inadequate or not sufficiently representa- 
tive, he shall determine such cost on the basis of such information as he has 
available and after consultation with the State educational agency. ‘The cost 
of constructing minimum school facilities in the school district of a local 
educational agency shall be determined by the Commissioner, after consulta- 
tion with the State and local educational agencies, on the basis of such informa- 
tion as may be contained in the application of such local educational agency 
and such other information as he may obtain. 

(7) Estimates of membershi}, and all other determinations with respect to 
eligibility and maximum amount of payment, shall be made as of the time of 
the approval of the application for which made, and shall be made on the 
basis of the best information available at the time of such approval. 

(8) The terms “construct”, “constructing”, and “construction” include the 
preparation of drawings and specificatious for school facilities : erecting. building, 
acquiring, altering, remodeling, improving, or extending school facilities: and 
the inspection and supervision of the construction of school facilities. 

(9) The term ‘school facilities’ includes classrooms and related facilities: 
and initial equipment, machinery, and utilities necessary or appropriate for 
school purposes. Such term does not include athletic stadiums, or structures or 
facilities intended primarily for athletic exhibitions, contests, or games or other 
events for which admission is to be charged to the general public. Except as 
used in sections 9 and 10, such term does not include interests in land and 
offsite improvements. 

(10) Whether or not school facilities are minimum school facilities shall be 
determined by the Commissioner, after consultation with the State and local 
educational agencies, in accordance with regulations prescribed by him. 

(11) The term “local educational agency” means a board of education or 
other legally constituted local school authority having administrative control 
and direction of free public education in a county, township, independent, or 
other school district located within a State. Such term includes any State 
agency which directly operates and maintains facilities for providing free public 
education or which has responsibility for the provision of such facilities. 

(12) The term “State educational agency” means the officer or agency prima- 
aM responsible for the State supervision of public elementary and secondary 
Schools. 

(13) The term “State” means a State, Puerto Rico, Guam, the Virgin Islands, 
or Wake Island. 

_(14) The terms “Commissioner of Education” and “Commissioner” mean the 
United States Commissioner of Fducation. 

(15) The term “base year” means the regular school year preceding the fiscal 
year in which an application was filed under this Act or the regular school year 
Preceding such school year, as may be designated in the application, except that 

the case of an application based on children referred to in paragraph (2) or 
(3) of section 5(a), the base year shall in no event be later than the regular 
School year 1958-1959; and 

(16) The term “increase period” means the period of two consecutive regular 
School years immediately following such base year. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT O¥ HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
Washington 25, D.C. 
{Revised, August 1960] 
A COMPILATION OF PUBLIC LAW 874, EIGHTY-FIEST CONGRESS, AS AMENDED? 


AN ACT To provide financial assistance for loca] educational agencies in areas affected by 
Federal activities, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Secrion 1. In recognition of the responsibility of the United States for the 
impact which certain Federal activities have on the local educational agencies 
ip the areas in which auch activities are carried on, the Congress hereby declares 
it to be the policy of the United States to provide financial assistance (as set 
forth in the following sections of this Act) for those local educational agencies 
upon which the United States has placed financial burdens by reason of the 
fact that— 

(1) the revenues available to such agencies from local sources have been 
reduced as the result of the acquisition of real property by the United States: 


or 

(2) such agencies provide education for children residing on Federal 
property ; or 

(3) such agencies provide education for children whose parents are en- 
ployed on Federal property ; or 

(4) there has been a sudden and substantial increase in school attendance 
as the result of Federal activities. 


FEDERAL ACQUISITION OF REAL PROPERTY 


SEc. 2. (a) Where the Commissioner, after consultation with any local edu- 
cational agency and with the appropriate State educational agency, determines 
for any fiscal year ending prior to July 1, 1961— 

(1) that the United States owns Federal property in the school district of 
such local educational agency, and that such property (A) hae been ac- 
quired by the United States since 1938, (B) was not acquired by exchange 
for other Federal property in the school district which the United States 
owned before 1939, and (C) had an assessed value (determined ag of the 
time or times when so acquired) aggregating 10 per centum or more of the 
assessed value of all real property in the sehool district (similarly deter- 
mined as of the time or times when such Federal property was 50 ac- 
‘quired ) ; and 

(2) that such acquisition has placed a substantial and continuing finan- 
cial burden on such agency ; and 

(3) that such agency is nat being substantially compensated for the loss 
of revenue resulting from such acquisition by (A) other Federal payments 
with respect to the property so acquired, or (B) increases in revenue ac- 
cruing to the agency from the carrying on of Federal activities with respect 
to the property so acguired, 

then the local educational agency shall be eutitled to receive for such fiscal year 
such amount as, in the judgment of the Commissioner, is equal to the continu 
ing Federal responsibility for the additional financial burden with respect to 
current expenditures placed on such agency by such acquisition of property, to 
the extent such agency is not compensated for suck burden by ether Federal 
payments with respect to the property so aequired. Such amount shall not 


1 Prepared by the U.S. Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, a 
Welfare, for use of tts staff and interested applicants. P.L. 874 (81st Cong.) a tee 1 
September 30, 1950, has been amended by the 83d Congress by P.L. 170, approved July ae 
1953; P.L. 1958; P.L. 732, sprays August BI, 1964; by 3 
64th Congress by PL. 204, approved August 1, 1965; P.L. 221, approved August 4, ain 
P.L. 382, approved Angust 12, 1955; P.L. 886, aii August 1, 1956; P.L. oa 
approved August 4, 1956; by the 85th Congress by P.L. 85-620 approved August 12, 19 70 
¥t. 85-900, approved September 2, 1958; and by the th et age by P.L. 8&6- od 
approved June 349 1959; P.L. 86-448, approved May 6, 1960; and P.L. 86-624, approv 
July 12, 1960. 


248 approved August 8, 
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exceed the amount which, in the jadgment of the Commissioner, such agency 
would have derived in such year, and would have had available for current ex- 
penditures, from the property acquired by the United States (such amount 
to be determined without regard to any improvements or other changes made 
in or on such property since such acquisition), minus the amount which in his 
judgment the local educational agency derived from other Federal payments 
with respect to the property so acquired and had available in such year for 
current expenditures. 

(b) For the purposes of this section— 

(1) The term “other Federal payments” means payments in lieu of taxes, 
and any other payments, made with respect to Federal property pursuant 
to any law of the United States other than this Act, and property taxes 
paid with respect to Federal property. whether or net such taxes are paid 
by the United States, but shall not include payments pursuant to contract 
or other arrangement under section 1 of the Act of April 16, 1934, commonly 
referred to as the Johnson-O’Maltey Act (25 U.S.C., Sec. 452). 

(2) Any real property with respect to which payments are being made 
under section 13 of the Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 1933, as amended, 
shall not be regarded as Federal property. 

(c) Where the school district of any local educational agency shall have been 
formed at any time after 1938 by the consolidation of two or more former school 
districts, sach agency may elect (at the time it files application under section 5) 
for any fiscal year to have (1) the eligibility of such local educational agency, 
and (2) the amount whieh such agency shall be entitled to receive, determined 
under this section only with respect to such of the former school districts com- 
prising such consolidated school district as the agency shall designate tn such 
election. 


CHILDREN RESIDING ON, OR WHOSE PARENTS ARE ICMPLOYED ON, FEDERAL PROPERTY 
OHILDREN OF PERSONS WHO EESIDE AND WORK ON FEDERAL PROPERTY 


Szo. 3. (a) For the purpose of computing the amount to which a local edu 
cational agency ia entitled under this section for any fiscal year, the Commis- 
sioner shall determine the number of children who were in average daily at- 
tendance at the schools of such agency, and for whom such agency provided free 
pablic edueation, during such fiscal year, and who, while in attendance at such. 
schools, resided on Federal property and (1) did so with a parent employed on 
Federal property situated in whole or ia part in the same State as the school 
district of such agency or situated within reasonable commuting distance from 
the scheol district of such agency, or (2) had a parent who was on active duty 
in the uniformed services (as defined in section 102 of the Career Compensation 
Aet of 1949).? 


CHILDREN OF PERSONS WHO RESIDE OR WORK ON FEDERAL PROPERTY 


(b) For the purpose of computing the amount fo which a local educational. 
agency is entitled under this section for any fiscal year ending prior to July 1, 
1961, the Commissioner shall also determine the number of children (other 
than children to whom subsection (a) applies) who were in average daily at- 
tendance at the schools of a local educational agency, and for whom such 
agency provided free public education, during such fiscal year and who, while 
in attendance at such schools, either resided on Federal property, or resided: 
with a parent employed on Federal property situated in whole or in part in the 
Same State as such agency or situated within reasonable commuting distance 
from the school district of such agency. A child of a parent who commenced 
residing in or near the school district of such agency while assigned to employ- 
ment, as a member of the Armed Forces’ on active duty, on Federal property 
(situated in whole or in part in the same State as the school district of such 
igency or within reasonable commuting distance from such school district) 
and who was subsequently assigned elsewhere on active duty as a member 
af the Armed Forces, shall continue to be considered as residing with a parent 
employed on such Federal property for so long as the parent is so assigned 
elsewhere. 

L_— ENTE 


*Includes Aymy, Navy, Air Foree, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic 
Surve . and Public Health reg and all regular and Reserve components thereof, the 
rst five of which are also Armed Forces (638 Stat. 804; 14 U.S.C., Sec. 1). 
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(c) (1) The amount to which a local educational agency is entitled under this 
section for any fiscal year shall be an amount equal to (A) the local contribution 
rate (determined under subsection (d)) multiplied by (B) the sum of the nun- 
ber of children determined under subsection (a) and one-half of the number 
determined under subsection (b). 

(2) No local educational agency shall be entitled to receive any payment 
for a fiscal year with respect to a number of children determined under subsec. 
tion (a) or subsection (b), as the case may be, unless the number of children 
who were in average daily attendance during such year and to whom such sub- 
section applies— 

(A) is ten or more; and 

(B) amounts to 3 per centum or more of the total number of children 
who were in average daily attendance during such year and for whom such 
agency provided free public education, except that such 3 per centum re 
quirement need not be met by such agency for any period of two fiscal years 
which follows a fiscal year during which such agency met such requirement 
and was entitled to payment under the provisions of this section, but the 
payment, under the provisions of this section to such agency for the second 
fiscal year of any such two-year period during which such requirement is 
not met, shall be reduced by 50 per centum of the amount thereof. 

For the purposes of this paragraph and paragraph (3), a local educational 
agency may count as children determined under subsection (b) any number 
of children determined under subsection (a). Notwithstanding the provisions 
of clause (B) of this paragraph, the Commissioner may waive the 3 per centum 
condition of entitlement contained in such clause whenever, in his judgment, ex- 
ceptional circumstances exist which would make the applieation of such condi- 
tion inequitable and would defeat the purposes of this Act. 

(3) Notwithstanding the preceding provisions of this section, where the 
average daily attendance at the schools of any local educational agency during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, exceeded 35,000, such agency’s percentage 
requirement for eligibility (as set forth in paragraph (2) of this subsection) 
shall be 6 per centum instead of 3 per centum (and the provisions of the last 
sentence of such paragraph (2) which relate to the lowering of the percentage 
requirement shall not apply): Provided, That this paragraph shall not apply 
to any agency or consolidated agencies which have qualified for payments under 
this Act before the date of enactment of this proviso, by virtue of having less 
than 35,000 average daily attendance during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939. 

(4) If— 

(A) the amount computed under paragraph (1) for a local educational 
agency for any fiscal year, together with the funds available to such agency 
from State, local, and other Federal sources (including funds available 
under section 4 of this Act) is. in the judgment of the Commissioner, less 
than the amount necessary to enable such agency to provide a level of edu- 
cation equivalent to that maintained in the school districts of the State 
which, in the judgment of the Commissioner, are generally comparable t 
the school district of such agency ; 

(B) such agency is, in the judgment of the Commissioner, making 4 
reasonable tax effort and exercising due diligence in availing itself of State 
and other financial assistance; 

(C) not less than 50 per centum of the total number of children who 
were in average daily attendance at the schools of such agency, and for 
whom such agency provided free public education, during such fiscal year 
resided on Federal property ; and 

(D) the eligibility of such agency under State law for State aid with 
respect to the free public education of children residing on Federal property, 
and the amount of such aid, is determined on a basis no less favorable to 
such agency than the basis used in determining the eligibility of local edu 
eational agencies for State aid, and the amount thereof, with respect [0 
the free public education of other children in the State, 

the Commissioner may increase the amount computed under paragraph (1) f° 
the extent necessary to enable such agency to provide a level of education 
equivalent to that maintained in such comparable school districts; except that 
this paragraph shall in no case operate to increase the amount computed for 
any fiscal year under paragraph (1) for a local educational agency above 
the amount determined by the Commissioner to be the cost per pupil of pro 
viding a level of education equivalent to that maintained in such comparable 
school districts, multiplied by the number of children who were in average daily 
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attendance at the schools of such agency, and for whoin such agency provided 
free public education, during such year, and who resided on Federal property 
during such year, minus the amount of State aid whicb the Commissioner deter- 
mines to be available with respect to such children for the year for which the 
computation is being made 
(5) The determinations whether a local educational agency has met the per- 
centage requirements for eligibility under paragraphs (2), (3), and (4) of this 
subsection for any fiscal year shall be made on the basis of estimates by the 
Commissioner made prior to the close of such year, except that an underestimate 
made by the Commissioner pursuant to the foregoing provisions of this sentence 
shall not operate to deprive an agency of its entitlement to any payments under 
this section to which it would be entitled had the estimate been accurate. 
(d) The local contribution rate for a local educational agency (other than a 
local educational agency in Puerto Rico, Wake Island, Guam, or the Virgin 
Islands, or in a State in which a substantial proportion of the land is in unor- 
ganized territory for which a State agency is the local educational agency, or 
in a State in which there is only one local educational agency) for any fiscal 
year shall be computed by the Commissioner of Education, after consultation 
with the State educational agency and the local educational agency, in the fol- 
lowing manner: 
(1) he shall determine which school districts within the State are in his 
judgment generally comparable to the school district of the agency for which 
the computation is being made; and 
(2) he shall then divide (.1) the aggregate current expenditures, during 
the second fiscal year preceding the fiscal year for which he is making the 
computation, which the local educational agencies of such comparable school 
districts made from revenues derived from local sources, by (B) the aggre- 
gate number of children in average daily attendance to whom such agencies 
provided free public education during such second preceding fiscal year. 
The local contribution rate shall be an amount equal to the quotient obtained 
under clause (2) of this subsection. If, in the judgment of the Commissioner, 
the current expenditures in those school districts which he has selected under 
clause (1) are not reasonably comparable because of unusual geographical fac- 
tors which affect the current expenditures necessary to maintain, in the school 
district of the lucal educational agency for which the computation is being made 
a level of education equivalent to that maintained in such other districts, the 
Commissioner may increase the local coutribution rate for such agency by such 
amount as he determines will compensate such agency for the increase in cur- 
rent expenditures necessitated by such unusual geographical factors. In no 
event shall the local contribution rate for any local educational agency in any 
State (other than Puerto Ricv, Wake Island, Guam, or the Virgin Islands) for 
any fiscal year be less than (i) 50 per centum of the average per pupil expendi- 
ture in such State, or (ii) 50 per centum of the average per pupil expenditure 
in the United States (which for purposes of this sentence and the next sentence 
means the fifty States and the District of Columbia), but not to exceed the aver- 
age per pupil expenditure in the State: Providcd, That if, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, the application of clause (ii) of this sentence results in a 
lower local contribution rate than resulted from the application of such clause 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, as such clause was then in effect, 
then such clause, as in effect during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, shall 
be in effect during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959. For the purposes of the 
Preceding sentence the “average per pupil expenditure” in a State, or in the 
United States, shall be the aggregate current expenditures, during the second 
fiscal year preceding the fiscal year for which the computation is made, of all 
local educational agencies in the State, or in the United States, as the case may 

(without regard to the sources of funds from which such expenditures are 
made), divided by the aggregate number of children in average daily attendance 
to whom such agencies provided free public education during such preceding 
fiscal year. The local contribution rate for any local educational agency in 
Puerto Rico, Wake Island, Guam, or the Virgin Islands, or in any State in which 
& substantial proportion of the land is in unorganized territory for which a State 
agency is the local educational agency, or in any State in which there is only 
one local educational agency, shall be determined for any fiscal year by the Com- 
Missioner in accordance with policies and principles which will, in his judgment, 
best effectuate the purposes of this Act and most nearly approximate the policies 
Str principles provided herein for determining local contribution rates in other 

es. 
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CERTAIN FEDERAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO BE DEDUCTED 


(e) In determining the total amount which a local educational agency is en- 
titled to receive under this section (other than subsection (c) (4) thereof) for a 
fiscal year, the Commissioner shall deduct (1) such amount as he determiues 
such agency derived from other Federal payments (as defined in section 2(b) 
(1)) and actually had available in such year for current expenditures (but only 
to the extent such payments are not deducted under the last sentence of section 
2(a); and, in the case of Federal payments representing an allotment to the 
local educational agency from United States Forestry Reserve funds, Taylor 
Grazing Act funds, United States Mineral Lease Royalty funds, Migratory Bird 
Conservation Act funds, or similar funds, only to the extent that children who 
reside on or with a parent employed on the property with respect to which such 
funds are paid are included in determining the amount to which such agency is 
entitled under this section), and (2) such amount as he determines to be the 
value of transportation and of custodial and other maintenance services fur- 
nished such agency by the Federal Government during such year. 


ADJUSTMENT FOB CERTAIN DECREASES IN FEDERAL ACTIVITIES 


(f) Whenever the Commissioner determines that— 

(1) a local educational agency has made preparations to provide during 
a fiscal year free public education for a certain number of children to whom 
subsection (a) or (b) applies; 

(2) such preparations were in his judgment reasonable in the light of the 
information available to such agency at the time such preparations were 
made; and 

(3) such number has been substantially reduced by reason of a decrease 
in or cessation of Federal activities or by reason of a failure of any of such 
activities to occur. 

the amount to which such agency is otherwise entitled under this section for 
such year shall be increased to the amount to which, in the judgment of the 
Commissioner, such agency would have been entitled but for such decrease in or 
cessation of Federal activities or the failure of such activities to occur, minus 
any reduction in current expenditures for such year which the Commissioner 
determines that such agency has effected, or reasonably should have effected, 
by reason of such decrease in or cessation of Federal activities or the failure of 
such activities to occur. 


SUDDEN AND SUBSTANTIAL INCREASES IN ATTENDANCE 


INCREASES HEREAFTER OCOURRING 


Sec. 4. (a) If the Commissioner determines for any fiscal year ending prior 
to July 1, 1941— 

(1) that, as a direct result of activities of the United States (carried on 
either directly or through a contractor), an increase in the number of chil- 
dren in average daily attendance at the schools of any local educational 
agenoy has occurred in such fiscal year, which increases so resulting from 
activities of the United States is equal to at least 5 per centum of the differ- 
ence between the number of children in average daily attendance at the 
sehools of such agency during the preeeding fiscal year and the number of 
such children whose attendance during such year resulted fram activities 
ef the United States (including children who resided on Federal property 
or with a parent employed on Federal property ) ; 

(2) that such activities of the United States have placed on such agency 
a substantial and continuing financial burden ; and 

(3) that such agency is making a reasonable tax effort and is exercisils 
due diligence in availing itself of State and other financial assistance but 
ia unable to secure sufficient funds to meet the increased educational costs 
involved, 

then such agency shall be entitled to receive for such fiscal year an amount equal 
to the product of— 

(A) the number of ehildren which the Commissioner determines to be the 
increase, 80 resulting from activities of the United States, in such year iD 
average daily attendance; and 
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(B) the amount which the Commissioner determines to be the current 
expenditures per child necessary to provide free public education to such 
additional children during such year, minus the amount which the Commis- 
siuner determines to be available from State, local, and Federal sources for 
such purpose (not counting as available for such purpose either payments 
under this Act or funds from local sources necessary to provide free public 
education to other children). 

For the next fiscal year (except where the determination under the preceding 
sentence has been made with respect to the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961) 
such agency shall be entitled to receive 50 per centum of such product reduced 
hy the amount of such product which is attributable to children with respect 
to whom such agency is, or wpon application would be, entitled to receive any 
payment under section 8 for such fiscal year, but not ‘to exceed fot such year 
the amount which the Commissioner determines to be necessary to enable such 
agency, with the State, local, and other Federal funds available to it for such 
purpose, to provide a level of education equivalent to that maintained in the 
school districts in such State which in his judgment are generally comparable 
to the school district of such agency. The determinations whether an increase 
has occurred for purposes of clause (1) hereof and whether such increase meets 
the 5 per eentum requirement contained in such clause, for any fiscal year, 
shall be made on the basis of estimates by the Commissioner made prior to 
the close of such year, except that an underestimate made by the Commissioner 
pursuant to the foregoing provisions of this sentence shall not operate to deprive 
an agency of its entitlement to any payments under this section to which it 
would be entitled had the estimate been accurate. The determination under 
clause (B) shall be made by the Commissioner after considering the current 
expenditures per ehild in providing free public education in those school dis- 
tricta in the State which, in the judgment of the Gommisaioner, are generally 
comparable to the school district of the local educational agency for which the 
computation is being made. 


INOREASES HERETOFORE OCCURRING 
(b) Subsection 4(b) is now obsolete. 


COUNTING OF CERTAIN CHILDREN 


(c) In determining undér subsection (a) whether there has been an increase 
in attendance in any fiscal year directly resulting from activities of the United 
States and the number of children with respect to whom payment is to be made 
for any fiscal year, the Commissioner shall not count— 

(A) children with respect to whom a local educational agency is, or 
upon application would be, entitled to receive any payment under section 
3 for such fiscal year: Provided, That the Commissioner shall count for 
such purposes as an increase directly resulting from activities of the United 
States, an increase in the number of children who reside on Federal prop- 
erty or reside with a parent employed on Federal property, if the local 
educational agency files, in accordance with regulations of the Commis- 
sioner, its election that sueh increase be counted for such purposes instead 
of for the purposes of section 3; and 

(B) children whose attendance is attributable to activities of the United 
States carried on in connnection with real property which has been excluded 
from the definition of Federal property by the last sentence of paragraph 
(1) of section 9. 


ADJUSTMENT FOR CERTAIN DECREASES IN FEDERAL ACTIVITIES 


(d) Whenever the Commissioner determines that— 

(1) a local educational agency has made preparations to provide during 
a fiscal year free public education for a certain number of children to whom 
subsection (a) applies; 

(2) such preparations were in his Judgment reasonable in the light of 
the information available to such agency at the time such preparations were 
made; and ; 

(3) such number has been substantially reduced by reason of a decrease 
in or cessation of Federal activities or by reason of a failure of any of 
such activities to occur, 
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the amount to which such agency is otherwise entitled under this section for 
such year shall be increased to the amount to which, in the judgment of the 
Commisisoner, such agency would have been entitled but for such decrease in 
or cessation of Federal activities or the failure of such activities to occur, 
minus any reduction in current expenditures for such year which the Com. 
missioner determines that such agency has effected, or reasonably should have 
effected, by reason of such decrease in or cessation of Federal activities or 
the failure of such activities to occur. 


CONSULTATION WITH STATE AND LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


(e) All determinations of the Commissioner under this section shall be made 
only after consultation with the State educational agency and the local educa- 
tional agency. 

METHOD OF MAKING PAYMENTS 


APPLICATION 


Sec. 5. (a) No local educational agency shall be entitled to any payment 
under section 2, 3, or 4 of this Act for any fiscal year except upon application 
therefor, submitted through the State educational agency and filed accord- 
ance with regulations of the Commissioner, which application gives adequate 
assurance that the local educational agency will submit such reports as the 
Commissioner may reasonably require to determine the amount to which such 
agency is entitled under this Act. 

PAYMENT 


(b) The Commissioner shall, subject to the provisions ef subsection (c), 
from time to time pay to each local educational agency, in advance or other- 
wise, the amount which he estimates such agency is entitled to receive under 
this Act. Such estimates shall take into account the extent (if any) to which 
any previous estimate of the amount to be paid such agency under this Act 
(whether or not in the same fiscal year) was greater or less than the amount 
which should have been paid to it. Such payments shall be made through the 
disbursing facilities of the Department of the Treasury and prior to audit or 
settlement by the General Accounting Office. 


ADJUSTMENTS WHERE NECESSITATED BY APPROPRIATIONS 


(c) If the funds appropriated for a fiscal year for making the payments 
provided in this Act are not sufficient to pay in full the total amounts which 
the Commissioner estimates all local educational agencies will be entitled to 
receive under this Act for such year, the Commissioner shall, subject to any 
limitation contained in the Act appropriating such funds, allocate such funds, 
other than so much thereof as he estimates to be required for section 6, among 
sections 2, 8, and 4(a) in the proportion that the amount he estimates tv be 
required under each such section bears to the total estimated to be required 
under all such sections. The amount thus allocated to any such section shall 
be available for payment of a percentage of the amount to which each local 
educational agency is entitled under such section (including, in the case of 
section 3, any increases under subsection (c)(4) thereof), such percentage 
to be equal to the percentage which the amount thus allocated to such section 
is of the amount to which all such agencies are entitled under such sectiou. 
In case the amount so allocated to a section for a fiscal year exceeds the total 
to which all local educational agencies are entitled under such sections for 
such year or in case additional funds become available for carrying out such 
sections, the excess, or such additional funds, as the case may be, shall be 
allocated by the Commissioner, among the sections for which the previous allo- 
Cations are inadequate, on the same basis as it provided above for the initial 
allocation. 


CHILDREN FOR WHOM LOcaL AGENCIES ARE UNABLE To PROVIDE EDUCATION 


Sec. 6. (a) In the case of children who resides on Federa! property— 
(1) if no tax revenues of the State or any political subdivision thereof 
may be expended for the free public education of such children ; or 
(2) if it is the judgment of the Commissioner. after he has consulted 
with the appropriate State educational agency, that no local educational 
agency is able to provide suitable free public education for such children, 
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the Commissioner shall make such arrangements (other than arrangements with 
respect to the acquisition of land, the erection of facilities, interest, or debt serv- 
ice) as may be necessary to provide free public education for such children. 
Such arrangements to provide free public education may also be made for chil- 
dren of members of the Armed Forces on active duty, if the schools in which 
free public education is usually provided for such children are made unavailable 
to them as a result of official action by State or local governmental authority 
and it is the judgment of the Commissioner, after he has consulted with the 
appropriate State educational agency, that no local educational agency is able to 
provide suitable free public education for such children. To the maximum 
extent practicable, the local educational agency, or the head of the Federal de 
partment or agency, with which any arrangement is made under this section 
shall take such action as may be necessary to ensure that the education provided 
pursuant to such arrangeinent is comparable to free public education provided 
for children in comparable communities in the State, or, in the case of education 
provided under this section outside the continental United States, Alaska, and 
Hawaii, comparable to free public education provided for children in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. For the purpose of providing such comparable education, 
personnel may be employed without regard to the civil-service or classification 
laws. In any case where education was being provided on January 1, 1933, 
or thereafter under an arrangement made under this subsection for children 
residing on an Army, Navy (including the Marine Corps), or Air Force instal- 
lation, it shall be presumed, for the purposes of this subsection, that no local 
educational agency is able to provide suitable free public education for the chil- 
dren residing on such installation, until the Commissioner and the Secretary of 
the military department concerned jointly determine, after consultation with 
the appropriate State educational agency, that a local educational agency is able 
to do so. 

(b) In any case in which the Commissioner makes such arrangements for 
the provision of free public education in facilities situated on Federal property, 
he may also make arrangements for providing free public education in such 
facilities for children residing in any area adjacent to such property with a 
parent who, during some portion of the fiscal year in which such education is 
provided, was employed on such property, but only if the Commissioner deter- 
mines after consultation with the appropriate State educational agency (1) 
that the provision of such education is appropriate to carry out the purposes 
of this Act, (2) that no local educational agency is able to provide suitable free 
public education for such children, and (3) in any case where in the judgment 
of the Commissioner the need for the provision of such education will not be 
temporary in duration, that the local educational agency of the school district 
in which such children reside, or the State educational agency, or both, will make 
reasonable tuition payments to the Commissioner for the education of such chil- 
dren. Such payments may be made either directly or through deductions from 
amounts to which the loeal educational agency is entitled under this Act, or 
both, as may be agreed upon between such agency and the Commissioner. Any 
amounts paid to the Commissioner by a State or local educational agency pur- 
suant to this section shall be covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous re- 
ceipts. 

(c) In any case in which the Commissioner makes arrangements under this 
section for the provision of free public education in facilities situated on Fed- 
eral preperty in Puerto Rico, Wake Island, Guam, or the Virgin Islands, he 
may also make arrangements for providing free public education in such fa- 
cilities for children residing with a parent employed by the United States, but 
Only if the Commissioner determines after consultation with the appropriate 
State educational agency (1) that ihe provision of such education {is appro- 
Priate to carry out the purposes of this Act. and (2) that no local educational 
agency is able to provide suitable tree public education for such children. 

(ad) The Commissioner may make an arrangement under this section only 
With a locn] educational agency or with the head of a Federal department or 
agency administering Federal property on which children reside who are to be 
Provided education pursuant to such arrangement or, in the case of children 
to whom the second seutence of subsection (a) applies, with the head of any 
Federal department or agency having jurisdiction over the parents of some 
or all of such children. Except where the Commissioner makes arrangements 
Pursuant to the second sentence of subsection (a), arrangements may be made 
UNder this section only for the provision of education in facilities of a local 
educational agency or in facilities situated on Federal property. 
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(e) To the maximum extent practicable, the Commissioner shall limit the 
total payments made pursuant to any such arrangement for educating childre;, 
‘within the continental United States, Alaska, or Hawaii, to an amount per 
pupil which will not exceed the per pupil cost of free public education provided 
for children in comparable communities in the State. The Commissioner sha) 
Jimit the total payments made pursuant to any such arrangement for educating 
children outside the continental United States, Alaska, or Hawaii, to an amount 
per pupil which will not exceed the amount he determines to be necessary to 
provide education comparable to the free public education provided for children 
in the District of Columbia. 

(f) In the administration of this section, the Commissioner shall not exercise 
any direction, supervision, or control over the personnel, curriculum, Or program 
of instruction of any school or school system. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 7. (a) In the administration of this Act, no department, agency, officer, 
or employee of the United States shal) exercise any direction, supervision, or 
control over the personnel, curriculum, or program of instruction of any schoo) 
or school system of any local or State educational agency. 

(b) The Commissioner shall administer this Act. and he may make such 
regulations and perform such other functions as he finds necessary to carry out 
tthe provisions of this Act. ; 

(c) The Commissioner shall include in bis annual report to the Congress a 
full report of the adminiStration of his functions under this Act, including a 
etailed statement of receipts and disbursements. 


Use or OTHER FEDERAL AGENCIES; TRANSFER AND AVAILABILITY OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 8. (a) In carrying out his functiens under this Act, the Commissioner is 
authorized, pursuant to proper agreement with any other Federal department 
or agency, to utilize the services and facilities of such department or agency, 
and, when he deems it necessary or appropriate, to delegate to any officer or 
employee thereof the function under section 6 of making arrangements for pro- 
viding free public edueation. Payment to eover the cost of such utilization or of 
carrying out such delegated function shall be made either in advance or by way 
of reimbursement, as may be previded in such agreement. The Commissioner 
4s guthorized to delegate to any officer or employee of the Office of Education 
any of his functions under this Act except the making of regulations. 

(b) All Federal departments or agencies administering Federal property on 
which children reside, and all such departments or agencies principally respon- 
sible for Federal activities which may occasion assistance under this Act, shall 
4o the maximum extent practieabie comply with requests of the Commissioner 
for information he may require in carrying out the purposes of this Act. 

(c) Such portion of the appropriations of any other department or agency for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, as the Director of the Bureau of the Budzet 
determines to be available for the same purposes as this Act, shall, except fo 
the extent necessary to carry out during such year contracts made prior to the 
enactment of this Act, be transferred to the Commissioner for use by him it 
earrying ont such purposes. 

(d) No appropriation to any department or agency of the United States, other 
than an appropriation to carry out this Act, shall be available for the empley- 
ment of teaching personnel for the provision ef free public education for children 
4n any State or for payments to any local educational agency (directly or through 
the State educational agency) for free publie education for children, except that 
nothing in the foregoing provisions of this subsection shall affect the availabilify 
of appropriations for the maintenance and operation of school facilities (1) 02 
Federal property under the control of the Atomic Energy Commission or (2) 
‘by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, or the availability of appropriations for the mak- 
ing of payments directed to be made by section 91 of the Atomic Energy Com: 
munity Act of 1955, as amended, or the availability of appropriations under the 
Act of April 16, 1934, commonly referred to as the Johnson-O’Malley Act (29 


U.S.C., Sec. 452). 
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DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 9. For the purposes of this Act— 

(1) The term “Federal property” means real property which is owned by the 
United States or is leased by the United States, und which is not subject to taxa- 
tion by any State or any political subdivision of a Stute or by the District of 
Columbia. Such term includes real property which is owned by the United 
States and leased therefrom and the improvements thereon, even though the 
lessee’s interest, or any improvement on such property, is subject to taxation by a 
State or a political subdivision of a State or by the District of Columbia. Such 
term also includes, (A) except for purposes of section 6, real property held in 
trust by the United States for individual Indians or Indian tribes, and real 
property held by individual Indians or Indian tribes which is subject to re- 
strictions on alienation imposed by the United States, (B) for one year beyond 
the end of the fiscal year in which occurred the sale or transfer thereof by the 
United States, any housing property considered prior to such sale or transfer to 
be Federal property for the purposes of this Act. and (C) any school which is 
providing flight training to members of the Air Force under contractual arrange- 
ments with the Department of the Air Force at an airport which is owned by a 
State or a political subdivision of a State. Notwithstanding the foregoing pro- 
visions of this paragraph, such term does not includes (A) any real property 
used by the United Stats primarily for the provision of services or benefits to the 
local area in which such property is situated, (B) any real property used for a 
labor supply center, labor home, or labor camp for migratory farmworkers, (C) 
any real property under the jurisdiction of the Post Office Department and used 
primarily for the provision of postal services. or (D) any low-rent housing 
project held under title IT of the National Industrial Recovery Act, the Emer- 
gency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935, the United States Housing Act of 1937, 
the Act of June 28, 1940 (Public Law 671 of the Seventy-sixth Congress), or any 
law amendatory of or supplementary to any of such Acts. 

(2) The term ‘child’ means any child who is within the age limits for which 
the applicable State provides free public education. 

(3) The term “parent” includes a legal guardian or other person in loco 
parentis. 

(4) The term “free public education” means education which is provided at 
public expense, under public supervision and direction, and without tuition 
charge, and which is provided as elementary or secondary school education in 
the applicable State. 

(5) The term “current expenditures” means expenditures for fre public efu- 
cation to the extent that such expenditures are made from currnt revenues, 
except that such term does not include any such expnditure for the acquisition 
of land, the erection of facilities, interest, or debt service. 

(6) The term “local educational agency’? means a board of education or other 
legally constituted local school authority having administrative control and di- 
rection of free public education in a county, township, independent, or other 
school district located within a State. Such term includes any State ugency 
eis directly operates and maintains facilities for providing fre epublic educa- 

on. 

(7) The term “State educational agency” means the ofticer or agency primarily 
responsible for the State supervision of public elementary and secondary schools. 

(S) The term “State” means a State, Puerto Rico, Wake Island, Guam, or the 
Virgin Islands. 

(9) The terms ‘Commissioner of Education” and “Commissioner” mean the 
United States Commissioner of Education. 

(10) Average adily attendance shall be determined in accordance with State 
law: except that, notwithstanding any other provision of this Act, where the 
local educational agency of the school district in which any child resides makes 
or contracts to make a tuition payment for the free public education of such 
child in a school situated in another school district, for purposes of this Act 
the attendance of such child at such school shall be held and considered (A) to 
be attendance at a school of the local educational agency so making or con- 
tracting to make such tuition payment, and (B) not be attendance at a schuol 
educational agency receiving such tuition payment or entitled to receive such 
tuition payment under the contract. 


_ Senator Morse. We will start our testimony this afternoon by hear- 
ing Prof. Roger A. Freeman, Claremont, Calif. 
67391—61—pt. 141 
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Professor Freeman, I am going to insert your full statement in the 
record. I have scanned it sufficiently to know that you are entitled 
to receive from me and through me from the subcommittee our thanks 
and appreciation for the great amount of work that you have done in 
preparing the statement for the benefit of the subcommittee. I want 
to thank you very much. 

With the full statement inserted in the record at this time, you may 
proceed in your own way to summarize it and make what comments 
you care to for the record. 

You may proceed, Professor Freeman. 


STATEMENT OF ROGER A. FREEMAN, RESEARCH ASSOCIATE, 
INSTITUTE FOR STUDIES IN FEDERALISM, CLAREMONT MEN’S 
COLLEGE, CLAREMONT, CALIF. 


Mr. Freeman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Roger A. Freeman. I am a research associate at the 
Institute for Studies in Federalism at Claremont Men’s College in 
Claremont, Calif.; and also connected with the Institute for Social 
Science Research in Washington. 

I am appearing before your subcommittee at the invitation of your 
chairman. I received his telegram asking me to testify only last 
week and, because of other commitments, have had to prepare this 
statement in considerable haste. For this reason, I request that I be 
permitted to edit my testimony before it is inserted in the record of 
the committee. 

For the information of the subcommittee I would like to state that I 
directed the research of the Education Committee of the U.S. Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations in 1954-55, served as a con- 
sultant on school finance to the White House Conference on Educa- 
tion, and subsequently worked in the White House Office, Executive 
Office of the President, before I entered upon my present assignment. 

Previously, I had been assistant to the Governor of the State of 
Washington for about 6 years. The opinions I may express are en- 
tirely my own, and do not aim to reflect the views of any of the or- 
ganizations with which I am or was connected. 

School revenues have shown a consistent rise in the postwar period, 
when measured against the national income, and virtually all of those 
who in recent years have studied the outlook for school finances are 
agreed that taxes for school purposes are likely to continue to climb 
over the next 10 years. 


TABLE 49.—Public school revenues as a percentage of the national income 


Percent Percent 
1045-46 22 Seo eee 1.7 | 1959-60__...._---.__.--_--------- 3.4 
1040-5022 dee esate ees 2.4] 1960-61 (estimate) _.._____-_--_-- 3. 
1054 odd wee dee see ee eee 2.7 


There is, however, no agreement on the type of taxes—income, sales, 
or property—which ought to be increased, nor on the levels of govern- 
wient= Federal, State, or local—which should accept the responsibility 
for it. 

The National Tax Association, the country’s leading professional 
society of teachers, administrators, and practitioners in the field of 
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taxation, appointed in 1957 a committee on the financing of public 
education and gave it the assignment to study and report on the 
financing of the public elementary and secondary schools. 

The committee, under my chairmanship, has been at work for over 
3 years and completed its report in January 1961. It recommends 
various methods by which school revenues can be lifted to a level of 
about $24 billion by the end of the 1960’s. On some policy issues a 
majority and a minority view is expressed. In my testimony I intend 
to lean heavily on the findings of that committee in regard to sources 
of taxation for school purposes. 

The report itself will appear in the proceedings of the 53d annual 
conference on taxation, now in the printing stage, and scheduled to 
be published in April 1961. I am submitting a copy of the report 
for the information of your committee and any use it may wish to 
make of it. Here, Mr. Chairman, is a copy of the report of that 
committee. 

Senator Morsr. The copy of the report of the National Tax Asso- 
ciation will be made a part of the files of the subcommittee, not a part 
of the record, but will be available to the subcommittee for its delibera- 
tions in executive session. 

(The document referred to will be found in the files of the 
committee. ) 

Mr. Freeman. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to summarize 
orally what I have written in mv testimony. 

The bills which are presently before the 87th Congress can be 
divided into four types: 

(a) Grants for general school support, which include S. 8 by 
Senator McNamara; S. 723 by Senator Cooper; and S. 1021 by 
Senator Morse. 

(6) Grants for school construction, which includes S. 433 by Sen- 
ator Dirksen; several bills before the House of Representatives also 
propose loans. 

(c) The sharing of certain Federal revenues with the States, with 
the proceeds earmarked for education. This includes S. 293 by Sen- 
ator Cotton. 

(d) Federal income tax credits for payments of local school taxes 
ortuition payments. This includes S. 991 by Senator Goldwater, and 
S. 792 by Senator Keating. The Keating bill is before the Committee 
on Finance rather than before this committee. 

First, I would like to discuss the effect which these proposed meas- 
ures may have on school finance. 

The bills which are now under consideration provide for Federal 
appropriations of between $250 million and $1 billion a year, and 
the average amount is about $700 million a year. 

The school budgets at the present time total about $16 billion, and 
are expected to go up to between $24 and $31 billion during the 
current decade. 

In other words, a Federal contribution of about $700 million a 
year would only be a token contribution toward the total require- 
ae which, as I mentioned, will soon go up to between $24 and $31 

lion. 
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It appears then that these proposals assume one of two things: 
Either (a) that the States have the capacity to raise between $23 
and $30 billion a year but lack the capacity to raise another billion 
or (b) that the present proposals are in the nature of a downpayment 
but are intended within very few years to go up to at least between 
$5 and $8 billion a year. Otherwise they. would only make a very 
minor contribution to school finance. 

The White House Conference on Education back in 1955 proposed 
that school funds be doubled within 10 years, and this doubling 
within 10 years has become a standard statement ever since. But 
what has actually happened is this: Within the 6 years that have 
passed since then, school revenues have increased at a decennial rate 
of 152 percent and, in fact, between 1950 and 1960, school revenues 
have increased 152 percent. 

In other words, then, the rate of increase has been faster than has 
been expected or has been hoped for. 

Furthermore, school revenues have increased at a very substantial 
amount every year, and the rate has been growing too. 

In the postwar years, between 1926 and 1953, the average annual 
increase in schoo] revenue receipts was $520 million: from 1954 to 
1961 the average annual increase was $940 million a year, and in the 
last 2 years it has been more than $1 billion each year. The question, 
of course, is whether this increase will continue. 

Now, as you know, Mr. Chairman, several of the bills have effort 
provisions. They either require that the States do not reduce their 
present effort or, as two of the bills do, they require a specified in- 
crease in the effort. of the States and localities. 

The hills which require no decrease do not exert much pressure 
because the past experience has been consistently that States and 
local governments increase their contributions very rapidly. If they 
were not going to increase any further, it would amount to a slow- 
down. Even the provisions in S. 1020, and in S. 8 would not prevent 
States from slowing down their efforts because of the exemptions 
which are contained in these bills. 

I do not want to go into too many technical details. Most of the 
States would, in effect, be exempted from the penalty provisions. 
and the great majority of States could slow down the trend in school 
effort. The question, of course, is would they do so? 

Federal school aid has been widely proposed as an alternative to 
higher State and local taxes, and I would like to quote to you from 
a recent report from Pennsylvania: 

In Pennsylvania, Governor Lawrence holds off proposing any substantia) in- 
crease in State aid for schools in the new budget; he looks instead to Congress 
to authorize Federal educational grants for States. 

I would also like to quote something that was written in 1886 when 
Federal aid to education was abont as intensely debated in Congres 
as it is today, and was written by Woodrow Wilson: 

It was evident that no increase in the State appropriation for public edt- 
cation would be voted as long as there was the least prospect of aid from 
Washington. * * * (There was) deliberate determination to enjoy the easy 
position of a beneficiary of the National Government to the fullest possible 
extent, rather than to be independent and support a good school system by its 
own unaided efforts. 
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What this means, apparently, is that to some extent the Federal 
amounts that might be made available under these bills would not be 
in addition but would be a substitute for State and local funds. 

What effect then would the bills have’ I would like to outline just 
the effect of S. 1021, the administration bill. 

Supposing the funds were divided equally between teachers’ salaries 
and school construction. It would mean $333 million for buildings in 
the first year, which could build approximately 7,500 classrooms, or 
roughly 10 percent of the presently built 70,000 classrooms. 

If about one project out of five were eligible it is likely that four 
out of five communities which are not eligible in any particular year 
would tend either to postpone their bond proposals until they become 
eligible for getting their school buildings at one-half or one-third, or 
whatever it might be, or the communities might tend to defeat pro- 
posals until they, like their neighbors, become eligible; in other words, 
this might lead to a slowdown of construction. 

If the other half of the Federal appropriation were applied to 
teachers’ salaries, in other words, not augmenting the number of 
teachers but increasing their salaries, it would finance a salary increase 
for all teachers of $200 in the first year, and $30 in each of the 2 
succeeding years. 

States and communities have increased teachers’ salaries at an aver- 
age of $230 in each of the past 8 years, and it is questionable whether 
State legislatures and communities would be as willing in the future 
as they have in the past to vote higher taxes for raising teachers’ 
salaries if Federal aid for that purpose were available. 

It appears then, in summary of this aspect, that Federal aid may not 
increase very much the volume of school support, at least under the 
aaa proposals, but would have a very decided effect on school 
control. 

Most of the bills declare that they intend to leave the control of 
education with the States, and several bills specifically outlaw school 
control by Federal departments and officials. 

But it seems to me that the various types of bills would have a quite 
different effect on school control. 

The proposals for tax credits or for the sharing of revenues would 
leave the power of making decisions exactly where it is at the present 
time. They would make use of the Federal tax machinery for edu- 
cational purposes, but would not change the persons or offices which 
make the decisions about school policies. Particularly the tax credit 
proposals would leave the decisions with the individuals rather than 
with the Government, and I believe that some of the proposals would 
make for a very fair distribution of the benefits to all children. While 
the expenditures would be incurred in the communities where they 
ire needed, the load would be borne by the general Federal taxpayer. 

One objection to the tax-sharing proposals has been that there 
would be no equalization. That statement is correct as far as it goes. 

But I would like to point out that the equalizing effect of these 
Federal grant-in-aid provisions is very small compared to the equaliz- 
ing effect of the Federal tax system. In fact, the equalizing offect of 
the Federal tax system is more than a hundred times as great as the 
differential provisions of these bills would be. 
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The House of Representatives has twice adopted tax-sharing pro- 
posals, in 1956 on income taxes, and last year on cigarette taxes, but 
rescinded its action in each case. The reason, it seems to me, is this: 
Under the grant type provision the funds would be channeled through 
the U.S. Office of Education, to the State office of education; under 
the tax-sharing provisions the funds would be channeled from the 
U.S. Treasury to the State treasuries, and. they would bypass the U.S. 
Office of Education. This is, I think, the crux of the matter. 

If it were simply the purpose of these bills to provide funds for 
educational purposes, a system could be used which was adopted by 
Great Britain 2 years ago, where 12 of the functional grants were 
combined into what is called a block grant. That one grant is made 
available, £400 million in that case, by the Central Government to 
the a authorities to be expended at their discretion without any 
control. 

However, it appears to me that the grant-type bills which are be- 
fore this committee would change control very much. They would 
shift it from where it presently is located. with the State legislatures. 
Governors, boards of education, communities and parents, to the State 
departments of education. They would very greatly strengthen the 
State departments of education versus the general State authorities. 

As you know, the proposals for Federal school aid have become 
enmeshed in the debate of whether they will or will not lead to Federal 
control of education. 

In the first place, it seems to me that the present bills, while thev 
outline that there should be no Federal control of local school ad- 
ministrators or local schools, are imposing quite stringent controls 
upon State legislatures. In other words, they impose controls upon 
the States, the Governors, the legislatures, but they declare that they 
will not control the school administrators. Why, I do not know. 

However, I think that the antithesis, Federal versus State-local, is 

somewhat misstated, and I would like to quote here a statement bv 
Max Lerner with which I very much agree, and which appeared in the 
Journal of the National Education Association. 
_ The choice before us is not a choice between the control of education by local 
officials or by National Government officials; that is not the choice, and don't 
let anyone tell us it is. The choice is between control by people who have not 
given their lives to education and control by people who have given their lives 
to it. 

In other words, the crucial difference is between control by lay 
persons, that is by the legislatures, the Governors, the boards, and by 
the parents in the communities, on the one hand, and by the educa- 
tional administrators, on the other. 

Some people believe that a shift toward professional control of edu- 
cation is desirable, necessary or inevitable, and again I would like to 
quote to you from the School Administrator’s Journal Overview, which 
editorialized in November 1960: 

The United States is inexorably moving toward a national system of edu- 
cation * * *. The long-held view that education is largely a personal concerA 
and that educational policies should be made by local units of government will 
have to go* * *. The national welfare demands a national system of education. 

Senator Dmrsen. Who said that? ; 

Mr. Freeman. This appeared in the Journal Overview, which 15 
the national journal of the school administrators. 
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Until 2 years - it was called the School Executive, and the 
oer was written by the man who was editor of the journal for many 
decades. 

I could quote to you, Senator, many statements which are exactly 
along the same line, which point out that what is really aimed for here 
is the establishment of a national system of education. 

Such statements are usually not made in presentations to the Senate 
or to the House. But when the professors of education and the 
school administrators speak to each other, they talk in a different 
language. In fact, they make fun of what they call the “grassrootism” 
in American education. 

I would be very happy to supply additional quotes, dozens of them, 
from professors of education, from educational administrators along 
the same lines. 

Senator Dirxsen. Can we have authority then to include those extra 
quotes in the record ? 

Senator Morss. They will be included in the record. 

Mr. Freeman. Yes, sir, I will submit them. 

Now, this is one view. 

On the other hand, many persons hold that, “just as war is too 
important to be left to the generals, education is too important to be 
left to the educators.” 

Senator Morsg. Might I interrupt, Professor Freeman, on this last 
insertlion—— 

Mr. Freeman. Yes. 

Senator Morss. Be sure when the insertions come in that you iden- 
tify who it is, who is being quoted. 

Mr. Freeman. Yes,sir. It will be the exact quotation, who it is and 
where the statement was made. In, fact many of these quotations 
are cited in detail in a book which I wrote and which was published 
about 2 months ago. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

CLAREMONT MEN’s COLLEGE, 
Claremont, Calif., March 20, 1961. 
Hon. WAYNE Morsg, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Education, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: When I testified before your committee on March 18, 
I was asked to supply certain supplemental information. I am therefore sub- 
mitting, herewith enclosed : 

Appendix A—Selected references on Federal school control and a national 
System of education. Statements are cited by educational administrators and 
professors of education who favor national, professional control of the schools 
or a national system of education. 

Appendix B—1960 bond elections, elementary and secondary schools, by State. 
The table was prepared by the Investment Bankers Association of America, 
925 13th Street NW., Washington, D.C., Frank E. Morris, research director. 
Additional information may be secured from the association directly. 

The volume of school bonds approved at elections in 1960 establishes a new 
alltime record of $1,757 million, which is between 30 percent and 36 percent 
higher than the bonds approved in 1959, 1958, or 1957. The approval percentage 
of 81 percent also is higher than for the preceding years. 

Bonds voted at elections constitute only part of the prospective school build- 
ing activity. The volume of school bonds sold in 1960 totaled $2,184 million, 
4 14 percent increase over the year 1959. Total school capital outlay, including 
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expenditures of State and local school building authorities, in 1959-60 was 
one $3,469 million by the U.S. Office of Education (School Life, Apri) 
, p. 24). 

Appendix C—Statistics on comparative salaries of women schoolteachers and 
other female professional workers. Statistics of the Women’s Bureau, Depart. 
ment of Labor and of the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce, in- 
dicate that women earn considerably higher salaries as public school teachers 
than when engaged in other professional occupations. 

Appendix D—Veto message of President Janftes Buchanan of February 24, 
1859, in regard to a bill making land grants for colleges. President Buchanan 
vetoed the bill because of the difficulty of balancing the U.S. budget, and because 
he held the proposal of making Federal funds available for educational pur- 
poses to be detrimental to the future of Federal-State relations and the preserva- 
tion of the Federal system of government, to be of questionable advantage to 
the stated objective of aiding education, and to be of doubtful constitutionality, 

You also authorized me to submit supplemental material, pertinent to ques- 
tions which arose during the hearings. I am therefore enclosing: Appendix b— 
The origin of the school land grants, which demonstrates that the land grants 
first authorized in 1785 did not establish a precedent for Federal aid to edvca- 
tion; Appendix F—-Armed Forces rejections and school expenditures, which 
demonstrates the absence of a connection between the magnitude of school 
expenditures and the percentage of Armed Forces rejections. 

I understand that during the hearings on March 10 you questioned Mr. Sam 
M. Lambert, representing the National Education Association, in regard to a 
quotation from an N.E.A. report which I used in an article in the March 196] 
issue of the Nation's Business. Mr. Lambert stated that the quotation was 
correct but criticized the fact that it was not footnoted and that there was no 
indication that it had appeared in a report 15 years ago. Mr. Lambert also 
claimed that the quote was taken out of context. 

I would like to state that the article in question carried no footnotes because 
footnotes would have made it harder to read. General magazine articles usually 
‘do not carry footnotes in order to maintain readability. I used this and other 
quotations from the same N.E.A. report in my book, ‘Taxes for the Schools” 
and there, appropriately in a research report, cited origin and date. I am 
submitting appendix G which consists of sections of my mentioned book in 
which I cited the N.E.A. report at length. I leave it to the committee's judg- 
ment whether the quote in the Nation's Business was taken out of context. 

May I express to you, Senator, and to the members of the committee my ap 
preciation for the courtesy shown me during the hearing. 

Sincerely yours, 
RoGer A. FREEMAN. 
APPENDIX A 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON FEDERAL SCHOOL CONTROL AND A NATIONAL SYSTEM 
OF EDUCATION 


The Nation’s Schools, September 1960: editorial, “It Is Federal Control :” 

“There’s something quite naive in the way we school people talk about Federal 
control of education. Some of us seem to think that Federal influence on edu- 
cation can be prevented simply by stating that it shall not exist. 

“The next time someone tells you that he is absolutely opposed to Federal 
control of education, ask him to define what he means by control. What is it? 
How does it operate? How does it grow? 

“Federal direction is inherent in any Federal law or any Federal court de 
cision pertaining to education. This is true, even if Congress delegates to the 
States the administration of a Federal grant.” 

Overview, November 1960, “A National System of Iducation :” 

“The United States is inexorably moving toward a national system of educa- 
tion. By the end of the 20th century we should be far along the road toward 
this goal. There will be much travail, dissension, and heated debate concerning 
the wisdom of traveling this road. There will be many regrets, many cherished 
viewpoints which will have to be given up or changed. For instance. the long 
held views that education is largely a personal concern and that educational 
policy should be made by local units of government will have to go. The growing 
dependence of the Nation upon education will tip the scales overwhelmingly 
for a national system of education. 


s s 8 s s * * 
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“As I see it, then, the national welfare demands a national system of educa- 
tion. The growing complexity of national and international problems which 
require solution makes mandatory a high degree of educational efficiency which 
can only be achieved by making education a national enterprise.” 

Theodore Brameld, professor of education, Boston University, “Toward a 
Reconstructed Philosophy of Education,’ New York: Holt, 1956, from a passage 
entitled “The Bugaboo of Federal Control” (296 ff.) : 

“The National Government should exercise the same authority over the spend- 
ing of school funds as it does in other areas; otherwise there would always be 
the danger of Federal money being squandered by dominant minorities in States 
or localities. The spending of Federal funds already provided for education 
in specific fields (nutably through the Smith-Hughes law, providing for agricul- 
tural, industrial, and home economies education) is controlled by definite re- 
quirements which, although sometimes annoying, certainly have not given rise 
to wholesale corruption or rigidity of educational practice. It is equally con- 
sistent to insist upon a working synthesis between Federal aid and control with 
regard to general education.” 

The following is taken from Roger A. Freeman, “‘Taxes for the Schools," the 
Institute for Social Science Research, Washington, 1960, pages 55-58: 70-71: 

“More and more voices are being heard in recent years which suggest that our 
40,000 State and local school systems must be molded into a national system of 
education. 

“William Benton, former U.S. Senator from Connecticut and now publisher of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, commented in a report on education in Soviet 
Russia: 

“-When Mr. Khrushchev looks across the Atlantic at us what he sees in educa- 
tion is 48 balkanized units, each in turn balkanized into scores of hundreds of 
local districts, with school boards worrying about their mill rates while Mr. 
Khrushchev tools up for political conquest.’ ** 

“John A. Hannah, president of Michigan State University, in a speech before 
the National War College, presented the case for national direction of education 
on the premise that education must be ‘a primary instrument of national policy.” * 

“Warold W. Stoke, president of Queens College, declared that: 

“The new case for Federal intervention in education is no longer the case 
for convenience or for the values of the intellectual contributions which educa- 
tion makes to national welfare, it is stark necessity * * *. This is not Federal 
aid to education; it is the Federal creation of education, education of a kind 
and of a quality which did not exist before; but which the national necessity 
how demands * * *, Here is no Federal aid to education, here is Federal educa- 
tion for purposes distinctly national * * *.’* ; 

“Lester S. Vanderwert, dean of the College of Education, Northeastern 
University, demanded ‘that the myth of popular control of school program should 
be exploded.’ Presenting a bill of particulars against the locally controlled 
system he proposed that national guidelines be developed and control be placed 
in the hands of professional educators. State boards of education should be 
retained, but composed of classroom teachers who ‘would have to work closely’ 
With a national board.* 

“H. Thomas James, School of Education, Stanford University, proclaimed : 

“*As the States have denied, first to the family, and then to local communities, 
the right to make decisions on education contrary to State-defined policy, so the 
Nation may be expected to deny to the States the right to make decisions on edu- 
citional policy that are not in accord with the emerging national policy for 
education.’ 

“Van Cleve Morris of the School of Education, Rutgers University, blamed 
educational shortcomings on ‘our historical love affair with what might be called 
“grass-roots-ism” in American education.’ He suggested : 

“'A gradual weakening of local autonomy over the school and a gradual 
emergence of control mechanisms that are not so socially and politically proxi- 
mate to the educational worker * * * we should hope in the years to come to 


ee ey 


“73 ‘Soviet Education,’ Vital Speeches of the Day, Apr. 15, 1956; Congressional Record, 
Mar. 19, 1956, p. 5081. 

Te raueation : Instrument of National Policy,’ Congressional Record, July 28, 1959, 
Pp. 488. 

“% ‘National Necessity and Educational Policy,’ Vital Speeches of the Day, May 15, 1959. 

“76 ‘A National System of Education,’ Vital Speeches of the Day, June 1, 1959. 

‘76 ‘Schools Are in Politics.’ The Nation's Schools, October 1958. 
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erect new agencies of control which would oversee the work of the educational 
profession at a little greater distance than is now the case.’ ™ 

“Myron Lieberman, until recently with the Graduate School of Education, 
Yeshiva University, and now director of basic research for the Educational Re 
Search Council of Greater Cleveland, charged that ‘Four Myths Cripple Our 
Schools,’ and that first among them is ‘the myth that local control of education, 
with perhaps a few concessions made to State control, is one of the important 
safeguards of educational freedom and of our free society.’ He stated that 
‘our schools have never been an important foundation of our free society.’ and 
‘because a national system of educational controls is more likely to broaden the 
purposes of education and to preserve the professional autonomy of teachers, 
it is much more likely to provide a truly liberal education than a multitude of 
totalitarian systems under local control.’ Defining the term ‘local control’ to 
include ‘State control’ he declared that ‘local control of education has clearly 
outlived its usefulness on the American scene,’ that ‘local control cannot in 
practice be reconciled with the ideals of a democratic society,’ and that ‘our 
present system of local control is far more conducive to totalitarianism than a 
national system of schools would be.’” He concluded that ‘centralization and 
professionalization are inevitable not in spite of what people think but because 
enough people will eventually think long enough and hard enough about public 
education to realize that no other policy makes sense.’ 

“Adm. Hyman G. Rickover, dissatisfied with the educational product of the 
schools and despairing of sufficient improvement by community initiative, sug- 
gested Federal Government action which would lead to the establishment of na- 
tional standards of learning.” 

“The most thoroughly documented case for national direction of education 
was presented by Dawson Hales of Teachers College, Columbia University, in 
his book “Federal Control of Public Education.” “ He bolds that local control 
of education originated in a different mental climate and a radically different 
social context, that it has outlived its usefulness, and that the needed improve- 
ment in American education can be brought about only through centralization of 
authority. He shows—as Samuel Miller Brownell did in his earlier-quoted state- 
ment—that Federal financial assistance without control of the use of the funds 
would not lead to the desired degree of coordination among State and local school 
systems. 


‘7 ‘Grags-roots-ism and the Public Schools,’ School and Society, June 22, 1957. 

‘™ The Nation, Feb. 28 and Mar. 7, 1959; also, The Education Digest, May 1959 and 
September 1959. 

‘® ‘The Future of Public Education,’ University of Chicago Press, 1960, pp. 34, 37. 

‘0 A. G. Rickover, ‘Education and Freedom,’ E. P. Dutton and Company, New York, 


1959. 
‘““1 Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1954. 
“82 Ibid., pp. 87-88. 
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“Many more statements could be quoted of administrators and professors of 
education who propose a shift in the powers and responsibilities in education. 
Although they appear to be more logical and consistent than those who demand 
‘Federal aid without Federal control’ they are, at this time still a minority. 
Most of their colleagues, and particularly their public-relations conscious national 
associations, know how deeply and firmly the belief in local school control is 
rooted among the overwhelming majority of the American people. They recog- 
nize that open advocacy of centralized direction of education would defeat their 
purposes. Many of them prefer State and local control, provided that it is de 
facto exercised not by general government or lay boards nor by parents or com- 
munities but by members of their profession who are nationally organized and 
can provide the unifying guidance and direction. Their power will be the 
greater, the less they must depend upon State and local financial support. Thus, 
they labor for a shift in financial responsibility but not in the control of the 
schools. 

“Myron Lieberman proposed that ‘local control of education by laymen should 
be limited to peripheral and ceremonial functions of education.’ He feels that 
‘the people most active in educational affairs are usually from the upper classes 
and tend to favor policies which are unfair to less privileged groups * * *.’** 
The solution : ‘I am convinced that we are about to move rapidly toward a national 
system of education.’ He explained that a national system did not necessarily 
mean a system operated by the Federal Government and that States and com- 
munities might continue to hold legal responsibility for the schools: 

“se * * the decline of local control of education means more than a simple 
transfer of authority from communities to the States or to the Federal Govern- 
ment. It can, and indeed it must, mean a tremendous increase in the power of 
the teachers as an organized group * * * The way out is to realize that the prob- 
lem is not which public—local, State, or National—should shape the educational 
program, but how to make certain that the program is in the hands of the teach- 
ers, Where it belongs * * * The crux of the matter is that centralization itself 
will hasten the establishment of professional autonomy.’ ™ 

“The ability of the professional administrators to shape the schools in their 
own image has been hampered by their need of maintaining the good will of local 
communities for financial support. As an increasing share of the funds is pro- 
vided by superior levels of government, administered by members of the same 
fraternity, lay control of education wanes. The much-debated issue of Federal 
control of education may have to take a back seat to the more fundamental issue 
of lay versus professional supremacy. 


joan: eget Lieberman, ‘The Future of Public Education,’ University of Chicago Press, 
“113 Ket Educators Run Our Schools,’ The Nation, Mar. 7, 1959; also, The Education 
Digest, September 1959. 

“Mr. Lieberman also preposes that all teachers should be members of one mandatory 
national teachers organization (to include NEA and AFT) with checkoff of dues, etc., 
which would be de facto, if not de lege, run the Nation’s educational system. He does 
not specify a date for attaining his brave new world but, for example, 1984 could well be 
envisaged as a likely year—with due respect to George Orwell. 
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““APPENDIX B 


TABLE 30.—1960 bond elections, elementary and secondary schools, by State 
SS SS cr 
Approved Disapproved Rercent approved 
y 


State ee | ee 


ee ee ee 


Amount Number Amount Number} Value | Number 


ee ee 


Alabama._...-..-..--.----..------ $6, 500, 000 2 ieee Scheteees 0 100.0 100.0 
‘Alaskan. 2222-3 ence cc oc eke 2, 080, 000 Oe SS 0 100. 0 100 0 
Arizona_....22.-22.--- eee 39, 050, 000 bY bere a 0 100.0 100.0 
Arkansas. _..-.-----------.----2-- 12, 970, 000 | eee ee 0 100.0 100.0 
Culiformia- 2. cee ei ke 75], 584, 000 175 $90, 206, 000 58 89.3 rive | 
Colorado._........--..----._._---- 25, 700, 000 12 4, 595, 000 7 84.8 63.2 
Connecticut. _...---..-_--------- 8, 057, 000 8 iecwsc Gote sek 0 100.0 100 0 
Delaware ____.._--_..-.-.-__. 28 1, 150, 000 3: fete wasee ce 0 100.0 100 0 
Florida... 3-60. 22 soc tec cee st 56, 725, 000 Be eee 0 100.0 1M) 0 
Georgia.__..._-..--..-.--_- ee 6, 548, 000 3; feswet cuss. hiss 0 100.0 100.0 
HS Wali en oe reece ee ce O: siSccbes ee Ores iee a 
TOO eke oe ee PIS, 7, 686, 000 iM 3, 680, 000 6 67.6 47 
TMinoiS: 2.2: 25 eee lec ee bose 71, 156, 000 93 25, 572, 000 17 73.6 84.! 
Indiana. -<.2 cece ee on econ eee iscie eae O leek Seco | idl Dereon [6 eee 
VOWS 2 2ccc Sh tcc ee cee seth ee 20, 201, 000 62 18, 044, 000 31 52.8 66.7 
Kansas. _____.._-___-.-_---.-----. 6, 141, 000 6 1, 916, 000 3 76.2 O67 
MON GUCKY oo one ce Se ie ee eee eek O\csricesuecce3 Q: Poseuet eset 
Louisiana_..__.__.----..---_.--- _.- 32, 071, 000 12 ec eetece See 0 100.0 100.0 
NiAiN@ oss 55 Soe cee a2 tose 2, 159, 000 2 3, 500, 000 1 38. 2 66.7 
Maryland. _._._..---.-__-__.___.- 3A, 050. 000 De ead Peeedee ce’ 0 100.0 100.0 
Massachusetts... ._......_...-.---- 4, 533. 000 4 2, 440, 000 3 65.0 ive | 
Michigan_-___-__-.......---..---_-- 50, 271, 000 51 160, 000 30 4.1 63.0 
Minnesota._........-....-__.____- 45, 143, 000 49 33, 314, 000 32 57.5 60.5 
Mississippi. ...-.----.-.--__---_._- 4, 601, 000 6 2, 750, 000 3 62.6 66.7 
issouri...-.......--..___---.--.- 7, 222, 000 6 59, 475, 000 4 10.8 60 0 
Montana_...___..----.-__._-_-__- 5, 491, 000 9 609, 000 2 90.0 81.8 
Nebraska__._.._..-__-_--.-____.__. 10. 832, 000 45 7, 301, 000 25 59.7 64.3 
Nevada_..__-__._-.--.-.----....-.-- 6, 000, 000 V fecsccceeese se. 0 100.0 100 0 
New Hampshire.___-...-._-..---_}-..-------.--- Ove sce so OM oecseetews locos 
New Jersey ......----.----__------ 48, 159, 000 42 20, 465, 000 14 70. 2 75.0 
New Mexico..__._.--._----_------ 12, 328, 000 16 700, 000 2 94.6 89.0 
New York.___.-.----_------------ 19, 240, 000 8 9, 592, 000 4 6H 7 66.7 
North Carolina___._-_..--....-.-- 29, 813, 000 oe een ee 0 100.0 100.0 
North Dakota. -_....--_-_--.-_.--.-- 12, 208, 000 35 6, 460, 000 21 65. 4 62.5 
NlO sees nes ee ee 105, 120, 000 138 39, 620, 000 35 72.6 THT 
Oklahoma_--____.._--..---._-_---- 14, 960, 000 82 1,019, 11 93. 6 8s 2 
Oregon. _..-_-...----.-.---2--- 8. 13, 270, 000 22 11, 402, 000 10 53. 8 HSS 
Pennsylvania -_._.--.--.-__-.-__- 1, 981, 000 Ti ea nee 0 100.0 100 0 
Rhode Island___._---.----.------- 6, 050, 000 4) ootceceeeccee 0 100.0 100 0 
South Carolina_...-...---_--_-__- 3, 048, 000 ital Pee ee 0 100.0 100.0 
South Dakota_-___---...--_----___ 3, 088, 000 12 393, 000 3 88.7 Nt) 0 
Tennessee ______.--.-.------------ 7,000,000 | sD Jee eee eee eee 0 100.0 100. 0 
ROX GS 2. = Soo boon ce ekcd weccecece 162, 392, 000 110 19, 340, 000 15 89. 4 8S 0 
Utell 222. cco i Eee oe Se Os scc sos Oe Aen eee cect ee. 
Vermont._.____..-.--------- eee ee 370, 000 2 3, 840, 000 1 8.8 66 7 
Virginia. _....--._-.2 2-2 eee. 39,725,000 | 4 [-..--._...--./ 0 100.0 100.0 
Washington. ____._-_--_.---______.. 38, 835, 000 52 5, 522, 000 12 87.6 81.3 
West Virginia._...._-.----.___.__- 950, 000 1 950, 000 1 50.0 50.0 
Wisconsin. ..-....----.-----2---e 15, 279, 000 15 395, 000 1 07.5 93.8 
Wyoming . __--__.---2---_--- ee 9, 074, 000 14 275, 000 1 97.1 93.3 
District of Columbia._...-__...___]---_--._---._.- Os oeceseeS cose 0 feccssseccdliecieslcee 
Puerto Rico ___......----_..--_-_|-.------------ 1m eee eee Ee 1 nena he) RoeeNas eee ee 
Virgin Islands. _._..-_..------_-__|.---_--_-__._- Quel Se soeeese oreo Oreck sxe eh eee eetes 
Grand total_...._._-.-_.__-- 1, 762, 821, 000 1, 188 401, 535, 000 353 81.4 71 


“Source: Prepared by Investment Bankers Association of America, Frank E. Morris. research director.” 
APPENDIX C 


STATISTICS ON COMPARATIVE SALARIES OF WOMEN SCHOOLTEACHERS AND OTHER 
FEMALE PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 


The Women’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor, conducted in 1956 a survey 
of women college graduates of 1955, “Employment After College: Report on 
Women Graduates, Class of 1955.”’ The report (table 10) indicated that the 
average woman college graduate of 1955 earned $3,141 annually and that the 
average pay was, for teachers, $3,197; for all others, $3,047. The teachers were 
thus $150 a year ahead of their college classmates. 
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Virtually all of those in nonschool professions held jobs which required them 
to be at their place of work about 240 days a year, while teachers. on the average, 
teach only about 180 days. Thus there was a time udvantage of the teachers 
of about 33 percent, besides the money advantave of 5 percent. 

The report showed that 62.6 percent of the graduates holding jobs were 
teachers, 9.5 percent in professions with a higher average pay than teachers, 
27.9 percent in professions with a lower average pay than teachers. 

This survey was repeated in regard to 1956 and 1957 graduates, with virtually 
identical results: teachers earned, on the average, about $150 a year more than 
college graduates who had chosen nonschool careers. ‘College Women Go to 
Work, Report on Women Graduates, Class of 1956": “First Jobs of College 
Women, Report of Women Graduates, Class of 1957"; Women’s Bureau, U.S. 
Department of Labor. 

The U.S. Bureau of the Census prepared a tabulation of its 1958 survey for 
the National Education Association, comparing the income of male and female 
teachers with professional workers outside the schools. The results were pub 
lished in an NEA report. ‘Economic Status of Teachers in 1959-60.” The 
significant data are: Median annual money earnings of female professional. 
technical, and kindred workers: All workers, $3,126: instructional staff in public 
schools, $3,748; and, professional workers in nonschool jobs, $2,619. No data 
ure shown for the latter category according to length of college attendance. 


But such data are shown for all professional workers and for public school 
teachers, as follows: 


4 yeurs 5 or more 
college years college 
All professional workers.........-.--.-------------..------------------------ $3, 533 $4, 612 
Public school teachers ___....-.......-.---.------- 22-222 - eee eee eee 3, 680 4,925 


If earnings are compared according to the length of time worked, the picture 
appears as follows: 


Number of weeks worked 


in 1 
27 to 47 48 or more 
Public school teachers .o.2.0 20.227 o ese ad lesen ewebeweseccdeackes cept ccs $4, 032 #, 418 
Professional workers in nonschool jobs..............--..----.-.---2--2.2.- 8 2, 267 3, 658 


It is apparent that women in professional occupations earn considerably 
higher salaries in public school teaching than in other types of jobs, and that 
on the basis of time worked their advantage is very substantial. A compari- 
son among men renders a different picture. Men teachers earn, on the average, 
less than men physicians, lawyers, architects, engineers, accountants, etc. In 
spite of their seemingly less favorable position, the number of men teachers 
in the public schools has increased 100 percent over the past decade, the num- 
ber of women teachers only 34 percent. The increases were for elementary 
Schools: men, plus 126 percent ; women plus 32 percent; for high schools: men, 
plus 91 pereent ; women, plus 40 percent. 


At the present time almost 9 out of 10 elementary teachers and about half of 
the high school teachers are women. 


APPENDIX D 


VETO MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT JAMES BUCHANAN OF FEBRUARY 24, 1859, In REGARD 
TO A BILL MAKING LAND GRANTS FOR COLLEGES 


WASHINGTON Ciry, February 24, 1859. 
To the House of Representatives of the United States: 


I return with my objections to the House of Representatives, in which it 
originated, the bill entitled “An act donating public lands to the several States 
and Territories which may provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture and 
the mechanic arts,” presented to me on the 18th instant. 
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This bill makes a donation to the several States of 20,000 acres of the public 
lands for each Senator and Representative in the present Congress, and also 
an additional donation of 20,000 acres for each additional Representative to 
which any State may be entitled under the census of 1860. 

According to a report from the Interior Department, based upon the present 
number of Senators and Representatives, the lands given to the States amount 
to 6,060,000 acres, and their value, at the minimum Government price of $1.25 
per acre, to $7,575,000. 

The object of this gift, as stated by the bill, is “the endowment, support, and 
maintenance of at least one college [in each State] where the leading object 
shall be, without excluding other scientific or classical studies, to teach such 
branches of learning as are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts, as 
the legislatures of the States may respectively prescribe, in order to promote the 
liberal and practical education of the industrial classes in the several pursuits 
and professions in life.” 

As there does not appear from the bill to be any beneficiaries in existence 
to which this endowment can be applied, each State is required “to provide 
within five years at least, not less than one college, or the grant to said States 
shall cease.” In that event the “said State shall be bound to pay the United 
States the amount received of any lands previously sold, and that the title to 
purchasers under the State shall be valid.” 

The grant in land itself is confined to such States as have public lands within 
their limits worth $1.25 per acre in the opinion of the Governor. For the re 
maining States the Secretary of the Interior is directed to issue “land scrip to 
the amount of their distributive shares in acres under the provisions of this 
act, said scrip to be sold by said States, and the proceeds thereof applied to 
the uses and purposes prescribed in this act, and for no other use or purpose 
whatsoever.” The lands are granted and the scrip is to be issued “in sections 
or subdivisions of sections of not less than one-quarter of a section.” 

According to an estimate from the Interior Department, the number of 
acres which will probably be accepted by States having public lands within their 
own limits will not exceed 580.000 acres (and it may be much less), leaving 
a balance of 5,480,000 acres to be provided for by the scrip. These grants of 
land and land scrip to each of the thirty-three States are made upon certain 
conditions, the principal of which is that if the fund shall be lost or diminished 
on account of unfortunate investments or otherwise the deficiency shall be re 
placed and made good by the respective States. 

I shall now proceed to state my objections to this bill. I deem it to be both 
inexpedient and unconstitutional. 

1. This bill has been passed at a period when we can with great difficulty 
raise sufficient revenue to sustain the expenses of the Government. Should it 
become a Jaw the Treasury will be deprived of the whole, or nearly the whole, 
of our income from the sale of public lands, which for the next fiscal year has 
been estimated at $5,000,000. 

A bare statement of the case will make this evident. The minimum price 
at which we dispose of our lands is $1.25 per acre. At the present moment, 
however, the price has been reduced to those who purchase the bounty-land 
warrants of the old soldiers to 85 cents per acre, and of these warrants there 
are still outstanding and unlocated, as appears by a report (February 12. 
1859) from the General Land Office, the amount of 11,990,391 acres. This has 
already greatly reduced the current sales by the Government and diminished 
the revenue from this source. If in addition thirty-three States shall enter 
the market with their land scrip, the price must be greatly reduced below even 
85 cents per acre, as munch to the prejudice of the old soldiers who have not 
already parted with their land warrants as to Government. It is easy to per- 
ceive that with this glut of the market Government can sell little or no lands at 
$1.25 per acre, when the price of bounty-land warrants and scrip shall be re- 
duced to half this sum. This source of revenue will be almost entirely dried up. 
Under the bill the States may sell their land scrip at any price it may bring. 
There is no limitation whatever in this respect. Indeed, they must sell for 
what the scrip will bring, for without this fund they can not proceed to estab 
lish their colleges within the five years to which they are limited. It is mani- 
fest, therefore, that to the extent to which this bill will prevent the sale of 
public lands at $1.25 per acre, to that amount it will have precisely the same 
effect upon the Treasury as if we should impose a tax to create a loan to endow 


these State colleges. 
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Surely the present is the most unpropitious moment which could have been 
selected for the passage of this bill. 

2. Waiving for the present the question of constitutional power, what effect 
will this bill have on the relations established between the Federal and State 
Governments? The Constitution is a grant to Congress of a few enumerated but 
most important powers, relating chiefly to war, peace, foreign and domestic com- 
merce, negotiation, and other subjects which can be best or alone exercised 
beneficially by the common Government. All other powers are reserved to the 
States and to the people. For the efficient and harmonious working of both, 
it is necessary that their several spheres of action should be kept distinct from 
each other. This alone can prevent conflict and mutual injury. Should the 
time ever arrive when the State governments shall look to the Federal Treasury 
for the means of supporting themselves and maintaining their systems of edu- 
cation and internal policy, the character of both Governments will be greatly 
deteriorated. The representatives of the States and of the people, feeling a 
more immediate interest in obtaining money to lighten the burdens of their 
constituents than for the promotion of the more distant objects entrusted to the 
Federal Government, will naturally incline to obtain means from the Federal 
Government for State purposes. If a question shall arise between an appropria- 
tion of land or money to carry into effect the objects of the Federal Government 
and those of the States, their feelings will be enlisted in favor of the latter. 
This is human nature; and hence the necessity of keeping the two Governments 
entirely distinct. The preponderance of this home feeling has been manifested 
by the passage of the present bill. The establishment of these colleges has 
prevailed over the pressing wants of the common Treasury. No nation ever 
had such an inheritance as we possess in the public lands. These ought to be 
managed with the utmost care, but at the same time with a liberal spirit toward 
actual settlers. 

In the first year of a war with a powerful naval nation the revenue from 
customs must in a great degree cease. A resort to loans will then become neces- 
sary, and these can always be obtained, as our father obtained them, on advan- 
tageous terms by pledging the public lands as security. In this view of the subject 
it would be wiser to grant money to the States for domestic purposes than to 
squander away the public lands and transfer them in large bodies into the 
hands of speculators. 

A successful struggle on the part of the State governments with the General 
Government for the public lands would deprive the latter of the means of per- 
forming its high duties, especially at critical and dangerous periods. Besides, 
it would operate with equal detriment to the best interests of the States. It 
would remove the most wholesome of all restraints on legislative bodies—that of 
being obliged to raise money by taxation from their constituents—and would 
lead to extravagance, if not to corruption. What is obtained easily and without 
responsibility will be lavishly expended. 

3. This bill, should it become a law, will operate greatly to the injury of the 
new States. The progress of settlements and the increase of an industrious 
population owning an interest in the soil they cultivate are the causes which will 
build them up into great and flourishing commonwealths. Nothing could be more 
prejudicial to their interests than for wealthy individuals to acquire large tracts 
of the public land and hold them for speculative purposes. The low price to 
which this land scrip will probably be reduced will tempt speculators to buy it in 
large amounts and locate it on the best lands belonging to the Government. The 
eventual conseqeunce must be that the men who desire to cultivate the soil 
will be compelled to purchase these very lands at rates much higher than the 
price at which they could be obtained from the Government. 

4. It is extremely doubtful, to say the least, whether this bill would contribute 
to the advancement of agriculture and the mechanic arts—objects the dignity 
and value of which cannot be too highly appreciated. 

The Federal Government, which makes the donation, has confessedly no 
constitutional power to follow it into the States and enforce the application 
of the fund to the intended objects. As donors we shall possess no control 
over our own gift after it shall have passed from our hands. It is true that 
the State legislatures are required to stipulate that they will faithfully execute 
the trust in the manner prescribed by the bill. But should they fail to do this, 
what would be the consequence? The Federal Government has no power, and 
ought to have no power, to compel the execution of the trust. It would be in 
as helpless a condition as if, even in this, the time of great need, we were to 
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demand any portion of the many millions of surplus revenue deposited with the 
States for safekeeping under the act of 1836. 

». This bill will injuriously interfere with existing colleges in the different 
States, in many of which agriculture is taught as a science and in all of which 
it ought to be so taught. These institutions of learning have grown up with 
the growth of the country, under the fostering care of the States and the munifi- 
cence of individuals, to meet the advancing demands for education. They have 
proved great blessings to the people. Many, indeed most, of them are poor 
and sustain themselves with difficulty. What the effect will be on these insti- 
tutions of creating an indefinite number of rival colleges sustained by the 
endowment of the Federal Government it is not difficult to determine. 

Under this bill it is provided that scientific and classical studies shall not 
be excluded from them. Indeed, it would be almost impossible to sustain them 
without such a provision, for no father would incur the expense of sending a 
son to one of these institutions for the sole purpose of making him a scientific 
farmer or mechanic. The bill itself negatives this idea, and declares that their 
object is “to promote the liberal and practical education of the industrial 
classes in the several pursuits and professions of life.”” This certainly ought to 
be the case. In this view of the subject it would be far better, if such an appropri- 
ation of land must be made to institutions of learning in the several States, 
to apply it directly to the establishment of professorships of agriculture and 
the mechanic arts in existing colleges, without the intervention of the State 
legislatures. It would be difficult to foresee how these legislatures will manage 
this fund. Each Representative in Congress for whose district the proportion of 
20,000 acres has been granted will probably insist that the proceeds shall he 
expended within its limits. There will undoubtedly be a struggle between dif- 
ferent localities in each State concerning the division of the gift, which may end 
in disappointing the hopes of the true friends of agriculture. For this state 
of things we are without remedy. Not so in regard to State colleges. We might 
grant land to these corporations to establish agricultural and mechanical profes- 
sorships, and should they fail to comply with the conditions on which they 
accepted the grant we might enforce specific performance of these before the 
ordinary courts of justice. 

6. But does Congress possess the power under the Constitution to make a 
donation of public lands to the different States of the Union to provide colleges 
for the purpose of educating their own people? 

I presume the general proposition is undeniable that Congress does not. possess 
the power to appropriate money in the Treasury, raised by taxes on the people 
of the United States, for the purpose of educating the people of the respective 
States. It will not be pretended that any such power is to be found among the 
specific powers granted to Congress nor that “it is necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution” any one of these powers. Should Congress exercise 
such a power, this would be to break down the barriers which have been so 
carefully constructed in the Constitution to separate Federal from State au- 
thority. We should then not only “lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts. 
and excises” for Federal purposes, but for every State purpose which Congress 
might deem expedient or useful. This would be an actual consolidation of the 
Federal and State governments so far as the great taxing and money power is 
concerned, and constitute a sort of partnership between the two in the Treasury 
of the United States, equally ruinous to both. 

But it is contended that the public lands are placed upon a different footing from 
money raised by taxation and that the proceeds arising from their sale are 
not subject to the limitations of the Constitution, but may be appropriated 
or given away by Congress, at its own discretion, to States, corporations, or 
individuals for any purpose they may deem expedient. 

The advocates of this bill attempt to sustain their position upon the language 
of the second clause of the third section of the fourth article of the Constitution, 
which declares that ‘the Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or other property belong: 
ing to the United States.” They contend that by a fair interpretation of the 
words “dispose of” in this clause Congress possesses the power to make this 
gift of public land to the States for purposes of education. 

It would require clear and strong evidence to induce the belief that the fram- 
ers of the Constitution, after having limited the powers of Congress to certain 
precise and specific objects, intended by employing the words “dispose of” to 
give that body unlimited power over the vast public domain. It would be 8 
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strange 4nomaly, indeed, to have created two funds—the one by taxation, con- 
fined to the execution of the enumerated powers delegated to Congress, and 
the other from the public lands. applicable to all subjects, foreign and domestic, 
which Congress might designate: that this fund should be “disposed of,’ not 
to pay the debts of the United States, nor “to raise and support armies,’ nor 
“to provide and maintain a navy,” nor to accomplish any one of the other 
great objects enumerated in the Constitution, but be diverted from them to 
pay the debts of the States, to educate their people, and to carry into effect any 
other measure of their domestic policy. This would be to confer upon Congress 
a vast and irresponsible authority, utterly at war with the well-known jealousy 
of Federal power which prevailed at the formation of the Constitution. The 
natural intendment would be that as the Constitution confined Congress to 
well-defined specific powers, the funds placed at their command, whether in 
land or money, should be appropriated to the performance of the duties cor- 
responding with these powers. If not. a Government has been created with 
all of its other powers carefully limited, but without any limitation in respect 
to the public lands. 

But I can not so read the words “dispose of’ as to make them embrace the 
idea of “giving away.” The true meaning of words is always to be ascertained 
by the subject to which they are applied and the known general intent of the 
lawgiver. Congress is a trustee under the Constitution for the people of the 
United States to ‘dispose of” their public lands. and I think I may venture 
to assert with confidence that no case can be found in which a trustee in the 
position of Congress has been authorized to “dispose of” property by its owner 
where it has been held that these words authorized such trustee to give away 
the fund intrusted to his care. No trustee. when called upon to account for 
the disposition of the property placed under his management before any judicial 
tribunal, would venture to present such a plea in his defense. The true mean- 
ing of these words is clearly stated by Chief Justice Taney in delivering the 
opinion of the court (19 Howard, p. 436). He says in reference to this clause 
of the Constitution : 

“It begins its enumeration of powers by that of disposing: in other words, 
making sale of the lands or raising money from them, which. as we have 
already said, was the main object of the cession (from the States), and which 
is the first thing provided for in the article.” 

It is unnecessary to refer to the history of the times to establish the known 
fact that this statement of the Chief Justice is perfectly well founded. That 
it never was intended by the framers of the Constitution that these lands should 
be given away by Congress is manifest from the concluding portion of the same 
clause. By it Congress has power not only “to dispose of’ the territory, but 
of the “other property of the United States.” In the language of the Chief 
Justice (p. 487) : 

“And the same power of making needful rules respecting the territory is in 
precisely the same language applied to the other property of the United States, 
associating the power over the territory in this respect with the power over 
movable or personal property: that is, the ships. arms, or munitions of war 
Which then belonged in common to the State sovereignties.”’ 

The question is still clearer in regard to the public lands in the States and 
Territories within the Louisiana and Florida purchases. These lands were paid 
for out of the public Treasury from money raised by taxation. Now if Con- 
gress had no power to appropriate the money with which these lands were pur- 
chased, is it not clear that the power over the lands is equally limited? The 
mere conversion of this money into land could not confer upon Congress new 
power over the disposition of land which they had not possessed over money. 
If it could, then a trustee, by changing the character of the fund intrusted to 
hix care for special objects from money into land, might give the land away 
or devote it to any purpose he thought proper, however foreign from the trust. 
The inference is irresistible that this land partakes of the very same character 
With the money paid for it, and can be devoted to no objects different from those 
to which the money could have been devoted. If this were not the case, then 
ee the purchase of a new territory from a foreign government out of the public 

easury Congress could enlarge their own powers and appropriate the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the land thus purchased, at their own discretion. to other 
and far different objects from what they could have applied the purchase money 
which had been raised by taxation. 
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It has been asserted truly that Congress in numerous instances have granted 
lands for the purposes of education. These grants have ‘been chiefly, if not 
exclusively, made to the new States as they successively entered the Union, 
and consisted at the first of one section and afterwards of two sections of the 
public land in each township for the use of schools, as well as of additiona] 
sections for a State university. Such grants are not, in my opinion, a violation 
of the Constitution. The United States is a great landed proprietor, and from 
the very nature of this relation it is both the right and the duy of Congress as 
their trustee to manage these lands as any other prudent proprietor would 
manage them for his own best advantage. Now no consideration could be 
presented of a stronger character to induce the American people to brave the 
difficulties and hardships of frontier life and to settle upon these lands and 
to purchase them at a fair price than to give to them and to their ehildren an 
assurance of the means of education. If any prudent individual had held these 
Jands, he could not have adopted a wiser course to bring them into market and 
enhance their value than to give a portion of them for purposes of education. 
As a mere speculation he would pursue this course. No person will contend 
that donations of land to all the States of the Union for the erection of col- 
leges within the limits of each can be embraced by this principle. It can not 
be pretended that an agricultural college in New York or Virginia would aid 
the settlement or facilitate the sale of public lands in Minnesota or California. 
This can not possibly be embraced within the authority which a prudent pro- 
prietor of land would exercise over his own possessions. I purposely avoid any 
attempt to define what portions of land may be granted, and for what purposes, 
to improve the value and promote the settlement and sale of the remainder 
without violating the Constitution. In his case I adopt the rule that “sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.” 

JAMES BUCHANAN. 
APPENDIX BH 


THe ORIGIN OF THE SCHOOL LAND GRANTS 


The following is taken from Roger A. Freeman, “Taxes for the Schools,” 
the Institute for Social Science Research, Washington, 1960, pp. 37-42: 


41, Federal and State Constitutions 


“On its face the constitutional case is clear-cut and unequivocal. The Con- 
Stitution of the United States does not mention education and declares in the 
10th amendment, ‘The powers not delegated to the United States by the Consti- 
tution, nor prohibited by it to the States are reserved to the States respectively, 
or to the people.’ The U.S. Supreme Court expounded further: 

“‘*Bach State has all governmental powers, save such as the people, by Con- 
stitution, have conferred upon the United States, denied to the States, or reserved 
to themselves. The Federal Union is a government of delegated powers. It has 
only such as have been expressly conferred upon it and such as are reasonably 
implied from these granted.’ * 

“This is generally interpreted as meaning that education is outside the sphere 
of the Federal Government and reserved to the States and the people.‘ The 
¥ounding Fathers intended to delegate to the United States only those functions 
which the States could not perform at all or not adequately. Few, if any, would 
have contended in 1787 that the States could not take care of the educational 
needs of the people. 

“Some authors, however, have speculated on the reasons for the omission 
of education from the Constitution. Wan Cleve Morris, School of Education, 
Rutgers University, wrote: ‘It has been a puzzle to both educational and po- 
litical historians why the Founding Fathers failed to include in the Constitution 
any mention of education.’ He answered his own question ‘In all likelihood, 


Source: James D. Richardson, “A Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the 
Presidents,’’ Bureau of National Literature, New York, 1897, vol. VII, pp. 3074-3081. 

“3 United States v. Butler, 297 U.S. 1 (19386). 

“41t has, however, been contended that powers in education are implied in the Constl- 
tution. ‘Although the framers of the Constitution did not provide specifically for the 
administration of education, they gave the Federal Government certain responsibilities 
involving education.’ 

“Beneficial Effects of Federal Aid to the States for Education, a report prepared in the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Library of Cones 85th Con., 2d sess., 1958, p. 19. 

a ae Cleve, Morris, ‘Grass-roots-ism and the Public School,’ School and Society, June 
22, 1957. 
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they did not give the matter much thought at all, under the impression that 
education, by definition, was a private, religious, or philanthropic function.’ 

“Myron Lieberman, Graduate School of Education, Yeshiva University, stated 
similarly: ‘Actually, education was not included as a Federal function in the 
Constitution because the idea of free, public education had not even occurred 
to the Founding Fathers.’ * 

“The suggestion that education was omitted by accident rather than intent 
was questioned by Carter Davidson, president of Union College: 

“ ‘Kducation was not left out of the Constitution of the United States because 
nobody thought about education. I can’t believe that the gentlemen who at- 
tended the Constitutional Convention in Philadelphia in 1787, including men 
like Franklin and Madison and others who were very conscious of education in 
their own lives and the life of the Nation, left out education just because they 
didn’t think of it. I believe it was omitted because they felt this was one of the 
concerns that must be left at the grassroots level; therefore, it is the States, 
the local governments, and private philanthropy which were intended to be the 
support of education in America.’ ’ 

“The delegates to the Constitutional Convention did discuss education, and 
debated a suggestion to establish a national university. But the proposal was 
defeated. Actually, public education in America far antedates the Constitution. 
Willard Givens, then executive secretary of the NEA wrote: 

“‘The concept of free public schools for all children began in the Colonies of 
the New World. The ideal of universal education was established by the time 
of the American Revolution.’ ® 

“Frank W. Hubbard, then research director of the NEA wrote: 

““The Founding Fathers and many public leaders of the first two decades of 
the 19th century contended vigorously and successfully for certain principles: 
(1) that our form of government could not be successful without an educated 
citizenry; (2) that education was necessarily a function of government (that 
is, it is the business of the people as a whole) ; and (3) that public education (like 
all other public services) could not be satisfactory in quality and generally avail- 
able unless supported by public revenues.’ ° 

“Jefferson submitted a bill to establish a general system of free public schools 
at the first session of the Virginia Legislature after the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence (1779), and drafted a similar proposal 40 years later (September 9, 
1817).2° The concept of universal public education goes back much farther, to 
an act of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, commonly known as ye olde deluder 
satan law of 1647. The Massachusetts State constitution, adopted in 1780 (the 
oldest still in force), prescribes that ‘it shall be the duty of Legislatures and 
Magistrates, in all future periods of this Commonwealth, to cherish the interests 
of literature and the sciences, and all seminars of them, especially the university 
at Cambridge, public schools and grammar schools in the towns; * * *’™ 

“That the importance of education and its place in government was recognized 
at the time of the Constitutional Convention is clearly apparent from an oft- 
quoted statement in the Northwest Ordinance which was adopted by the Conti- 
nental Congress on July 13, 1787—while the Constitutional Convention was 
deliberating. 


“‘An ordinance for the Government of the territory of the United States north- 
west of the River Ohio 


“«e @ * Art. 3d. Religion, morality, and knowledge, being necessary to good 
government and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education 
shall forever be encouraged.’ This was meant, to all intents and purposes, to be 
an admonition to the settlers and to the governments of the new territories and 
future States. 


“6 Myron Lieberman, ‘Four Myths Cripple Our Schools,’ the Nation, February 28, 1959, 
and the Education Digest, aa 1959. 

“7 Carter Davidson, ‘The Alternatives—Federal Intervention-Voluntary Support.’ Re- 
marks at the workshop of the Commission on Colleges and Industry of the Association of 
American Colleges, Mar. 11, 1957, Indianapolis, Ind. 

‘8 Willard Givens, Schools for Our Times, Annual Report of the NEA, 1950/51, p. 2. 
er Encyclopedia Reports on the White House Conference on Education,’ 

. p. 239. ° 
‘10 Saul K. Padover, ‘The Complete Jefferson,’ Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., New York, 
aoe BP. 1048 and 1072. 
‘The Constitution of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, ch. V, sec. 11. 
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“It is impossible to find a more plausible explanation for the omission of edu- 
cation from the Federal Constitution than the one offered by Dr. Davidson: the 
Founding Fathers regarded education as a responsibility of the States and of 
private groups.” 

“Richard G. Axt was undoubtedly right when he wrote in a report under the 
auspices of the Commission on the Financing of Higher Education: ‘The notion 
that education should be a function of the new National Government rather than 
the States would have been received with alarm in 1787.’ * 

“In eloquent contrast to the Federal Constitution, every State constitution con- 
tains a section on education. In language which often is quite emphatic it 
declares the maintenance and support of free public schools to be a responsibility 
of the State. Since 18S9 congressional enabling acts for the admission of new 
States have stipulated: ‘The schools. colleges, and universities provided for in 
this act shall forever remain under the exclusive control of the said State * * *'™ 

“The Continental Congress went further than the credo on education in the 
Northwest Ordinance. In 1785 it authorized land grants for school purposes. 
This is held by many authors to have established the principle and precedent of 
Federal responsibility in education, even prior to the adoption of the Constitution. 
‘Early in its history the United States realized that free publie education could 
not be provided by Ntate support alone,’ stated an NEA pamphlet.” Seantors Hnu- 
bert Humphrey and Wayne Morse declared in an appendix to the report of the 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations ‘that there has also been a historical 
pattern of some Federal aid to education since the Ordiance of 1785 * * *7* 

“Time and again these land grants are being cited as an early recognition of 
Federal responsibility. Did Congress so intend? 

“The United States owned no land after the Revolutionary War. The 13 States 
held all nonappropriated lands, including claims to mostly unsettled areas west of 
the Appalachian Mountains. Jefferson and others were trying to devise means 
of attracting pioneers to move west and settle the virgin lands.” The Continental 
Congress on October 10, 1780, passed a resolution calling on the States to donate 
their western lands to the Confederation.” Seven of the Original Thirteen States 
which owned western lands (New York, Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Massachusetts, and Connecticut) ceded between 1781 and 1802 
about 26S million acres.” Congress considered numerous plans of inducing fami- 
lies to migrate to lands which were then hard of access, dangerous, and of 
doubtful value. Repeated attempts to sell land brought few buyers. ‘There 
simply was no real market for Federal Jands in this period.’” Congress gradu- 
ally learned a lesson it has applied many times since: the sure way to find a 
taker where there is no buyer is the grant or giveaway. On May 20, 1785. it 
adopted ‘An ordinance for ascertaining the mode of disposing of lands in the 
western territory.’ The act provided among other things: ‘There shall be re- 
served the lot No. 16 of every township, for the maintenance of public schools, 
within the same township.’ 


“12Paul R. Mort and Walter C. Reusser concluded in: ‘Public School Finance,’ 
McGraw-Hill, New York, 3d ed. 1960, p. 4: ‘The lack of provision for education in the 
Federal Constitution at the time of its adoption cannnot of course, be taken as indicating 
a lack of appreciation for the importance of education of the young at the time. Rather, 
it should be taken as a decision to leave this matter to the States or to the people as the 
individual States should decide.’ 

‘18 Richard G. Axt. ‘The Federal Government and Financing Hizher Edueation,’ pub- 
lished for the Comuinission on Financing Higher Education by the Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1952, P. 21. 

“i@ First used in Public Luw 52, 50th Cong., for the admission of the Dakotas, Montana, 
and Washington, Virtual identical language was used in admitting Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico. Arizona, Alaska, and Hawaii. 

‘35 NEA, ‘One Hundred and Sixty Years of Federal Aid to Education,’ 1946; NEA Leg- 
islative Commission, ‘Federal Responsibility for Edueation, It's Older than the Constitn- 
tion,’ 1958. Paul R. Mort and Walter (©. Reusser, ‘Public School Finance,’ McGraw-Hill, 
New York, 2d ed. 1951, p. 19: ‘The principle of Federal aid for public schools was estab 
lished in the first land grants set aside for education and later in money grants made to 
the States.” However, in the 3d ed. of this texthook (1960. p. 4) the authors said: 
‘The policy. which had its origin in the granting of land in what is now Maine by the 
State of Massachusetts following the French and Indian War, was for the purpose of 
encouraging settlement.’ 

‘16 The Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, ‘A Report to the President,’ 1955. 

. 196. 
Pp ‘17 Benjamin Horace Hibbard, ‘A History of Public Land Policies,’ Macmillan, New 
York, 1924, pp. 2-5. 

‘18 Journal of Congress, VI, pp. 146-147. 

‘19/They comprise largely the present Stater of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, and parts of Minnesota, Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennessee. 

“20 Marion Clawson, ‘Uncle Sam’s Acres,’ Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 1951, p. 46. 
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“Under this provision, which was later expanded, 77.5 million acres were even- 
tually granted to the States for public school purposes. Altogether, under 
yarious laws, the Federal Government granted more than a billion acres for 
educational, homestead, railroad, and other purposes. 


“Disposal of Federal lands 
Million acres 


PIOMOCSLCR OS oe ois ee Se a ie 285 
states for school and other purposes_____________ 15 
Railroad construction_____-_______-_-_ ee 131 
Military bounties and private claims____________._ Ha) 
Timber and stone grants____-____________ 35 
Cash and miscellaneous___.-.-___________ 300 

21,031 


“21 Thid., p. 93. 


“Neither railroads nor homesteaders nor other beneficiaries who in the aggre- 
gate received 92 percent of all Federal land grants ever claimed that the grants 
established a precedent for continued support from the Federal Government. 
Some authors, however, have asserted that such precedence was established in 
‘he case of the schools. 

“The areas in which school land grants were made available, contuined barely 
1.5 percent of the American people in 1800. All but a tiny fraction of the more 
than a million American children lived in the original 13 States and 5 others 
(Kentucky, Tennessee, Maine, Texas, and Vermont) which received no school 
lands. Educational institutions in those 18 States were few and far between 
and not many of the children were attending school regularly for an extended 
time. 

“We may ask: If promotion or support of education was the impelling motive 
for the school land grants, why was not some provision made for the areas 
where virtually all American children lived and needed an education? Is it 
possible that Congress deemed worthy of consideration only the educational 
needs of the children whose parents, it was hoped, would move to the wilderness 
areas and form towns and villages? 

“H.C. Taylor remarked correctly : 

“There seems to have been no clear consciousness on the part of the com- 
mittee or of Congress of the full significance of this educational provision. 
Apparently, it was viewed only as a selling point for the disposal of the western 
lands in compact settlements. The thought of laying a permanent foundation 
for a public school system seems not to have entered into the discussion of the 
matter.’ “ 

“The more closely we study the history of the early land grants the more 
obvious it becomes that they were intended to induce migration to, oecupation, 
and cultivation of the Indian lands rather than to support education. The 
Study Committee on Federal Responsibility in the Field of Education of the 
U.S. Commission on Intergovernmental Relations found: ‘The major purpose of 
the grants was to promote the settlement of the newly opened lands in the 
West.” This should settle, once and for all, one aspect of the dispute over 
Federal activity and responsibility in education: they do not go back to the 
early days of the Constitution. 


APPENDIX F 
ARMED Forces REJECTIONS AND SCHOOL EXPENDITURES 


The following is taken from Roger . Freeman, “Taxes for the Schools,” the 
Institute for Social Science Research, Washington, 1960, appendix A, pp. 399-401 : 
“Several authors have cited high draft rejection rates in some States as proof 
that inadequate school support and lack of educational opportunity in certain 
areas deprive the Nation of part of its manpower for defense, and result in an 
Wequal distribution of the military burden among the Stites. .A study of the 


_“@H. C. Taylor, ‘The Educational Eignificance of the Early Federal Land Ordinances,’ 
New York, 1922, p. 13. ; 

‘23 Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, ‘A Study Committee Report on Federal 
Responsibility in the Field of Education,’ 1955, p. 43.” 
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selection program reveals that Armed Forces tests aim to measure mental 
capacity, not educational achievement, that they weed out the untrainable, not 
those who attended low-cost schools. 

“Supporting a Defense Department request for congressional permission to 
raise acceptance standards (above the 10 percentile points allowed by the 1951 
law), the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower, Personnel, and Reserve, 
testified that draft registrants presently rejected are in the lowest mental 
category and that ‘these boys who can’t pass this test are completely untrain- 
able.’ (Hearing before the Committee on Armed Services, U.S. Senate, 85th 
Cong., lst sess., 1957, pp. 3-5.) 

“Table I shows mental and medical rejection rates for the 48 States in 1958, 
with the States arranged in the order of school expenditures per pupil, from 
the highest to the lowest. The top 12 States have a median expenditure of $348 
and a rejection rate of 13.1 percent. The two next lower groups of 12 States 
have median expenditure of $315 and $272 but much lower rejection rates than 
the top group: 8.1 percent and 8 percent respectively. The 12 States at the 
bottom of the expenditure scale ($189 median) have a very high rejection rate— 
30.1 percent. But even this lowest group includes States, such as Utah and 
Maine (ranking 37th and 38th on the expenditure scale), with rejection rates 
of 7.8 and 9.8 percent, or about half the rate of the States with the very highest 
school expenditures in the Nation. At the same time, there are States such as 
Louisiana and Florida with much higher expenditures and high rejection rates 
of 38.8 percent and 30.3 percent. 

“The more closely table I is analyzed, the more obvious it becomes that mental 
rejection rates are not related to the level of school expenditures. The apparent 
trend in medical rejections—they decline parallel to school expenditures—sug- 
gests that physical reasons rather than the level of school expenditures may 
bear a causal relationship to Armed Forces rejections. 

“The Study Committee on Federal Responsibility in the Field of Education 
of the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, after studying much material 
(some published, some restricted) concluded: ‘The available evidence fails to 
show that the failure rate in Armed Forces tests of mental capacity is.related 
to educational attainment or that it is the result of lack of educational oppor- 
tunity.’ 


‘1 Report, p. 91. 
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“TABLE 51.—Failures in Armed Forces tests and school erpenditures 


Medians of 4 groups 
Expendi- Failure Failure 
tures per rate in rate in Failure rate 
pupil mental medical Expendi- 
1955-56 tests 1958, | tests 1958, | tures per 
Percent percent pupil Mental Medical 
tests, tests, 
Percent percent 
NS a ea | a | 
NeW. YORK ccasossesccesecetees $425. 61 17.7 23.8 
New Jersey. ---------------.-- 381. 96 17.1 18.5 
Delaware..---.-.--..--..--.-- 365. 35 16.0 25.7 
Oregon. ...------------------- 356. 53 3.2 22.3 
Ditnois worn ee nee e renew ene neenee it Z 13.8 17.4 
MONtAIB so -c0--6 ace acers-teen 2.8 24.9 
Nevada..--------------------- 348. 31 13.6 2.9 $348 13.1 22. 6. 
WYOMING. sce ccs seccsacuass 344.77 44 20.8 
California.......-----------22. 343. 54 12.6 20.9 
Connecticut.....-------.-.... 340. 87 15.4 20.3 
Wisconsin. .-...-.--------..-- 334. 91 6.8 27.3 
Pennsylvania..-.--..-.--....- 333. 45 9.6 24.1 
Washington.....--.-----...-- 332. 11 3.6 27.9 
Michigan: <.<2<.ce25-52-—-tso5 330. 40 9.6 19.9 
Massachusetts.............._- 328. 20 8.9 25.6 
Rhode Island. ..........-.-... 324. 92 13.6 27.8 
eer ve eee een ee - eee eee es a 4.5 25.8 
New Mexico..-.--...-.-----.- ; 16.5 12.7 
AONB Loos cese een 312. 35 16.3 21.9 315 8.1 22. 2 
South Dakota...-----..-..2.- 309. 49 7.1 22.3 
Colorado....---.-----....----- 305. 58 7.3 22.5 
l0Wa- 2222 scence cscs sce eete i 299.05 3.0 26.0 
Maryland<.s2cc.0222 os ceccces 297.09 20.7 18.0 
SAS: 2esocsesessecheieeces 204. 68 4.8 21.3 
Indians.....--+-.-5.26c 60252 291. 22 7.8 19.9 
North Dakota.-.-..-.-.......- 286. 80 6.5 10.9 
(0) 1] (eee ee are 282. 91 8.3 22.5 
New Hampshire.-.........__- 282. 64 5.8 25.8 
A eee mal %3) BS 
vebraska..-...---.- 2.22225 ‘ ; i 
ekds oe eae 265. 23 17.0 20.6 202 8.0 19. 
Missourf.....-.---..--.22-.-2- 263. 94 10.1 17.5 
Vermont.....-.-.-.---.------- 262. 66 7.8 31.4 
Florida's 2s22-s-222<22-.- 5. 257. 60 30. 3 15.3 
Oklahoma. ....--...--.2-..22- 249. 35 8.1 18.6 
[deho.scscccccecotec. es ccc se 2AS. 89 4.4 18.7 
LAN posawouccecen sCetect co. 240. 50 7.8 24.6 
Main@vesesecccccce ccc ecceecce 221. 52 9.8 22.4 
Virginia... 2-2-2 213. 50 29.0 12.5 
West Virginia........-....___. 197.18 18.9 17.7 
Wace 188. 95 254 16.4 
ennessee._....---.----------- 1 : : 
North Carolina_.-............ 188. 69 31.2 14.3 189 30.1 14.7 
South Carolina... .........._.. 188. 09 52.6 8.1 
Alabama .........-22.-2-.2...- 187. 64 35. 9 12.8 
Kentueky....2.--..---2--202- 168. 26 25.1 15.1 
Arkansas. _.......----..--_... 160. 47 33. 6 8.4 
Mississippi. .........-----...- 157. 47 40.1 8.9 
TOU coe ccevasesccsesce 204. 22 18.0 19.0 


nn eer a ees 


“Source: School Expenditures—U.S. Office of Education, ‘Statistics of State School Systems,§1955-56,” 
p. 110. Armed Forces Failures—‘Health of the Army,’ February 1959.’ 
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APPENDIX G 


The following is taken from Roger A. Freeman, “Tazes for the Schools,” the 
Institute for Social Science Research, Washington, 1960, pages 36, 61, 389-390: 

“American public schools have historically been supported and controlled by 
State and local governments. But even here centralizing tendencies are ap- 
parent. The Problems and Policies Committee of the .\merican Council on Edu- 
cation and the Educational Policies Commission of the NEA and AASA declared 
in a joint statement in 1945: 

“It is the mature conclusion of the commissions responsible for the issuance 
of this report that a continuance of recent and current trends in Federal-State 
relations in education will, within a measurable period of time, transfer pre 
dominant responsibility for the control of education in the United States from the 
States and localities to the National Government. Already we have traveled 
further along this road than is generally realized.’ * 

“Fifteen years later, Edgar Fuller, executive secretary of the Council of 
Chief State School Officers, declared at a session on Federal-State relations in 
education that ‘the trend toward more centralized agencies in education is 
moving faster than most of us imagine. State school officers must assume 
leadership in meeting the changes that are inexorable, or we shall find others 
leading while we are left to figut a rear guard action against Federal education 
programs we do not like.’ * : 

“The two commissions, whose 1945 statements we cited above, expressed their 
belief at that time that the centralizing trend runs contrary to the word and 
spirit of the Federal and State constitutions and to the wishes of the over- 
whelning majority of the American people, and that it expresses not a deliberate 
course of policy but rather is the result of a multitude of measures, adopted to 
meet specific problems without due consideration of their overall effect. 

“The earlier quoted report on ‘Federal-State Relations in Education’ of the 
NEA and the American Council on Education stated: 

“If education becomes federalized in the United States it will not be because 
the people want this to happen. At no one time will they clearly and decisively 
take action to make the Nutional Government the predominant agent of educa- 
tional control. 

“ “Rather. national control of schools will come by a process of accretion and 
infiltration. This is how it has happened thus far. It will come, not because 
the people approve a policy of gradually shifting predominant educational con- 
trol from the States and localities to the Nation. Rather it will result from 
responses to many small emergencies and from the pressures of many special 
interests.” ~ 

“The record of the 15 years which have passed since this was written inspires 
little con confidence that the ‘pressures of the special interests’ will be resisted 
more firmly in the future than they have been in the past. 

“When during the 1930's emergency programs channeled funds for school con- 
struction and other activities directly from the Federal dispensing agencies to 
local school systems, the NEA and AASA recognized the link between the source 
and control of funds, even in a ‘brick-and-mortar’ program. They declared 
in 19H45: 

“Increasing federalization of education has also been brought about in recent 
years by groups anxious to secure public funds for various undertakings and 
purposes. Washington has furnished a setting favorable to the accomplishment 
of their ends. Through political maneuvering they have been able to obtain 
Federal funds for undertakings and purposes which the States and localities 


have not been willing to finance’.’” 


PP a Council on Education and NBA, ‘Federal-State Relations in Education,’ 
od. 7 e 
ae Pine Schoo] Administrator,’ June 1960, p. 3. 

“188 ve eit., pp. 12-13. 

“100 NEA and AAS.A, ‘Federal-State Relations in Education,’ 1945, p.15. This is, indeed, 
a rare case of a special interest group describing the ill effects of its own activitles— 
although this was, of course, not the intention of the authors who were referring to some 
other groups rather than to themselves. They saw the mote in somebody else’s eye put 
not the beam in their own.” 
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Mr. Freeman. The fact is, Mr. Chairman, that most of the school 
administrators, who have testified in favor of Federal aid on a grant- 
type basis. But when the Governors of the States were canvassed. 
by the House Committee on Labor and Education 2 years ago the 
great majority of the Governors spoke out very strongly against F ed- 
eral aid to education in unmistakable terms. 

Not one of the tens of thousands of State and local boards of edu- 
cation has appeared before congressional committees to testify in favor 
of Federal aid to education for at least 5 or 6 years, which is, as far 
as I ever checked back. Senator. But several have testified against 
it. The National School Boards Association has refused repeatedly 
to endorse Federal aid to education. 

Now, I would like to discuss for a few minutes the enrollment. out- 
look because what we are concerned about here, I believe, is the ques- 
tion of how much money the schools will need. 

It was previously mentioned in the hearings that the tidal wave 
of enrollment is almost over. It is not that entering classes, will be 
smaller, but we are now entering the time where the war babies and 
the postwar babies, are starting to graduate, so that the difference be- 
tween the entering classes and the graduating classes will shrink and, 
to be specific, the increase in pupils in the second half of the 1960's 
will be, on an average, only about half as much: as it was in the past 
j years. That, of course, has a very decided effect on the requirements 
of the schools in financial terms. . 

Now, a few words about the classroom shortage which has played 
such an important role in the discussions of the past 10 vears. It has 
been pointed out before how much the so-called shortages have 
fluctuated. 

It was in 1954 that the Commissioner of Education testified that 
the classroom shortage totalled 370,000 classrooms: and about a year 
later the chairman of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare stated that the shortage would rise to 600,000 within 3 years. 

Well, actually the most recent figure which the Office of Education 
has put out is 142,000, which is 370,000 less than a mere 6 years ago. 

But even the new figure is not reliable, as is quite evident from a 
detailed analysis. The estimate has changed so much from year to 
year and from State to State that I doubt if very much reliance can 
be placed upon it. 

ne statement was inserted in the Congressional Record just about 
a month ago, which quoted figures of the U.S. Office of Education, 
and said about this: 

In the past 4 years the number of classrooms in use has increased 
251,000. Now, the number required to take care of the additional en- 
rollment in that time, which was 4.8 million, would have been 170,000 
which means that. the net increase in classrooms that were available 
for the reduction of shortages was 81,000. 

But the shortage reports of the Office of Education in the meantime 
were reduced by only 17,000, and what has happened is this, sir: That 
some of the States, several each year, have reevaluated their needs 
and have, in some years, increased their shortages by 5,000 or 10,000 
classrooms. 

On the average during the past + years, the reevaluations have 
upped the shortage by about 16,000 classrooms each year. 
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On this basis, obviously we could go on indefinitely to have a big 
shortage. It seems to me that this game of the shortage reports and 
of construction is somewhat like greyhounds chasing a mechanical] 
hare; the mechanical hare always stays ahead. 

The fact is that over the past 10 years States and communities have 
built over 600,000 classrooms; that. the added enrollment required 
400,000 classrooms, which means that about 200,000 classrooms were 
available for, first, the reduction of shortages or class sizes and, second, 
for the replacement of obsolete or old buildings. | 

It seems to me that this record is a vivid testimony to the faith of 
the American people in education. They have voted in thousands of 
elections for higher taxes and for schoo] bond issues. 

To give you just one comparison, the Russians, who usually do not 
understate their claims, I would say, have claimed that since the war 
they have built classrooms for 9 million children. 

In the United States we have built public classrooms for close to 
20 million, and private classrooms for another 114 to 2 million chil- 
dren, and we have fewer people in the United States than there are in 
the Soviet Union. So f think we are doing quite well as far as 
classroom construction is concerned. 

Much confusion has existed about the so-called shortages and ther 
were very seriously questioned by the examiners of the Bureau of the 
Budget who went on a field trip just about a year ago to nine States 
and came back with a report that questioned some of the claims. More 
recently they also questioned the current report that winds up with 
142,000 shortage. That report was completed last December 1. 

The Bureau of the Budget objected to it, and the Secretary of HEW 
held it up until the last day that he was in office, January 19, and then 
ier itty it. The former Secretary, of course, is the one to whom 

refer. 

However, I believe that the outlook in classroom construction is 
quite simple and does not require very complicated mathematics. 

The President, in his education message on February 20 said that 
to take care of all the needs there ought to be built 600,000 classrooms 
in the next 10 years, that is 60,000 a year. 

I may mention here, Mr. Chairman, that in a book which I wrote 
3 years ago I came up with exactly that figure. 

In the past 5 years States and communities have been building an 
average of 70,000 classrooms a year, which simply means that the 
present volume of construction will not have to be maintained through 
the 1960’s, it can actually decline very materially, and still provide 
all the classrooms which the schools will need to meet all reasonable 
demands. 

Moreover, there is no sign or indication of a decline in school con- 
struction. Quite the contrary. The year 1960 established a new all- 
time record both in the volume and the approval percentage of school 
bond issues, $1.8 billion in 81 percent approval. 

Now this, I think, refutes the statements that have been made about 
a taxpayers’ revolt. There is no such thing as a taxpayers’ revolt, 
surprising as it might seem. 

The Department of Commerce has estimated that public educa- 
tional construction in 1961 will increase 8 percent over 1960 and, 11 
fact, in January, which is the only month for which we have figures 
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so far, they just came out last week, public educational construction 
was up 19 percent over the corresponding period a year ago. 

So, in other words, there is no indication of a decline in school con- 
struction, although somewhere along the line in the 1960’s school con- 
struction will decline, simply because annual enrollment increases will 
be cut in half, and there is no question about it, according to the 
projection of the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Freeman 

Mr. FREEMAN. Yes, sir? 

Senator Dirxsen (continuing). You have a breakdown by States 
showing the number of school bond issues voted and approved for, 
let us say, calendar 1960, maybe 1959, 1958, and then for the first 
month of 1961? 

Mr. Freeman. For the year 1960, those figures have been compiled 
by the Investment Bankers Association of Aaerics. They maintain 
a current record of this, and I could contact the association and make 
the figures available for 1960. 

The figures for January 1961 I do not believe are available in de- 
tail, but I will see to it that whatever information is available is sup- 
plied to the committee. 

Senator Morse. The record will show that when the witness sup- 
plies the material on the school bond issues, it will also include, if 
available to you, Mr. Freeman, those school bond elections at which 
school bonds were rejected. 

Mr. FreeMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. As well as those voted for. 

Mr. Freeman. It will not list individual issues, but there is a State- 
by-State breakdown of the totals. But if you wish individual issues, 
I believe that could be reproduced from the records of the Investment 
Bankers Association of America, which does keep that record. 

Senator Morse. I imagine in executive session the discussion will 
involve not only the school bond issues that were approved, but also 
those that were voted upon and rejected. 

Mr. FREEMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Freeman. I would also like to refer shortly to something that 
was already mentioned before that, when a statement was made, or 
several statements were made a year or 2 years ago that thousands of 
school districts have exhausted their capacity, that the Department 
of HEW made a telegraphic survey and, I understand, that 237 dis- 
tricts were reported to have exhausted their sear capacity. No 
investigation was made to verify the 237 districts. I would like to 
mention that the concept of capacity differs, and most of the cases of 
so-called exhausted bonding capacity are due only to the fact that 
in most jurisdictions, property 1s assessed at a fraction of the value 
at which it is supposed to be assessed under the provisions of the 
constitutions of those States. 

In other words, the so-called exhaustion of the bonding capacity is 
not due to the mandate of the constitution of the State, but due to 
local administrative abuse and to a breach of the provisions of the 
State constitutions. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say a few words about the 
teacher shortage. 
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The Office of Education used to issue statements every year on the 
size of the teacher shortage. In 1953, it was placed at 19,000, and 
1959 it was placed at 195,000. 

At that point the criticism became so severe and, in fact, I would 
say so sarcastic, that last year the Office did not publish any statement 
of the teacher shortage, and simply left a white sheet in that place 
where in the past the teacher shortage used to be reported. 

The available statistics indicate that, on the whole, education has 
done far better than any other sector of the economy in terms of 
manpower. 

The one comparison I have here in my testimony compares the in- 
crease in employment in (a) public education and (b) in private 
industry. 

Public education in that case includes both higher and lower, be- 
cause these statistics of the Department of Commerce do not have a 
breakdown between higher and lower. Here are the figures over the 
past. 30 vears. 

The increase in employment in public education was 140 percent. 
In private industry the increase was 45 percent; and I would like to 
mention that the increase in the population of the United States over 
that period was 45 percent, exactly the same as the increase in en- 
rollment in public education. 

Now. if we view the public schools excluding higher education, 
you will find that. consistently over the period which we can follow. 
which is back to 1900, proportionately more teachers were added to 
the payroll than students. Over the period from 1900 to 1961 the 
increase in enrollment was 140 percent, and the increase in teachers 
was 250 percent. 
¢ To be specific, the pupil-teacher ratio which in 1900 stood at 35.6, 
in 1930 was at 29.2, and in 1961, in the current. school year, according 
to estimates of the National Education Association, is 24.4. 

If you only take the past several years and include only the teachers 
who have certificates, eliminating the so-called substandard teachers, 
you have this picture; that is the period over which, according to the 
Office of Education, the teacher shortage increased so tremendously. 

The increase in the number of certificated teachers was 40 percent, 
and in pupil enrollment. 29 percent. . 

The number of pupils per certificated teacher declined by 2.4; in 
other words, it was reduced from 28.4 to 26. 

What. the pupil-teacher ratio should ke is a matter of opinion. 
There have been close to 200 research studies undertaken over the 
years, many of which tried to prove that children learn more in small 
classes than in Jarge. 

However, the studies were unable to provethis. In fact, the majority 
of studies, to everybody's surprise, and they were objective studies 
undertaken by researchers, seemed to indicate the opposite, for some 
reason, the reason for which I do not. know. 

The children in the larger classes actually had progressed more 
in terms of skills and knowledge. 

The detail and the proof of this is in a book, “School Needs in the 
Decade Ahead,” which I wrote 3 years ago. The facts are largely 
taken from the Encyclopedia of Educational Research, which is a big 
volume, and I do not. want to quote any more, but the data are avail: 
able if you wish them. 
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Now, coming to the outlook for the teachers’ supply, we find it to be 
favorable fora very simple reason: The percentage of college students 
who prepare for teachers’ certificates has risen from 21 percent in 
1948 to 32 percent in 1955, and has since remained stable. 

The number of bachelors’ and first professional college degrees is 
projected by the Office of Education almost to double over the next. 10 
years, the reason being, of course, that the war babies now are getting 
to be of college age, as you know. 

To be quite specific, the number of earned college degrees was esti- 
mated at 387,000 in the year 1959, and at 703.000 in the year 1969. 
That is an increase of 52 percent. So if the percentages of college 
~tudents going into teaching just remains the same, in the past it has 
increased, but supposing it remains the same, it would be increasing 
the number of newly graduated teachers by 82 percent. 

But I would like to remind you that over the same period the en- 
rollment increases will be cut in half. During the 1950’s, the increase 
in enrollment was 46 percent and in the 1960’s, the increase will only 
be 20 percent. 

The Office of Education about 2 months ago issued a major report 
on “Staffing and Constructing Public Elementary and Secondary 
Schools.” In that report it estimated that over the past 5 years the 
annual required increase in instructional staff in the public schools 
averaged 60,000 per year. 

In the years between 1965 and 1969, the average required increase 
will be 25,000 teachers, less than half as many as in the past 5 years. 

So what we are facing through the 1960's is a doubling of the 
new supply and a halving of the requirements for additional teachers. 

In other words, it seems to me what we are facing by the late 1960’s 
is not a shortage but a surplus of teachers. It may be difficult for 
them to find jobs. 

It has been widely stated that teachers are underpaid. It seems 
to me that this statement is too sweeping. Some teachers undoubtedly 
are underpaid, but I would not say that all are underpaid. The De- 
partment of HEW proposed teachers’ salaries be increased by 50 
percent in 5 years. But 2 years ago the then Secretary said they 
should be increased by 100 percent, so the proposed increases fluctuate, 
but I would like to point out this: Over the past 30 years teachers’ 
salaries in constant dollars increased 106 percent; the wages of all 
workers who work for wages and salaries, 91 percent; and of Federal 
civilan employees 73 percent. That. raises some doubts on how well 
the teachers would have fared or would fare in the future if their pay 
were tied to the Federal payroll. 

The question was raised this morning about the comparative sala- 
ries of women teachers and of other women college graduates, and I 
do have the figures here which I would like to submit. 

Senator Morse. The figures will be inserted in the record. 

(The data may be found on p. 657.) 

_ Mr. Freeman. Yes. There was a survey by the Women’s Bureau 
In the U.S. Department of Labor of women college graduates of 1955, 
a very comprehensive survey, and this is what it showed: 

Two-thirds of the women college graduates had become teachers, 
and their average annual salary was $3,197, while the average salary 
of those in other jobs was about $150 less. It should also be taken 
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into consideration that teachers work about 180 days a year while most 
of the other professions listed in this list work about 240 days a year. 

Now, this survey was repeated in 1956 and in 1957, and the results 
in each case were roughly identical. 

Now, there is a more recent survey available. It was prepared by 
the U.S. Bureau of the Census at the request and, I believe, at the 
expense, I am not quite sure, but I believe at the expense of the Na- 
tional Education Association. The association published it in the 
report on economic status of teachers in 1959-60, and here are the re- 
sults, Mr. Chairman. 

The median salary of all women teachers in the public schools was 
$3,748. Women in all noneducational professions had an average sal- 
ary 3 $2,619, which is $1,100 less than the teachers in the public 
schools. 

There are further breakdowns here about those who have com- 
pleted certain educational requirements. There are certain break- 
downs about those who worked 27 to 48 weeks, and so on. They all 
present about the same picture; namely, that women who work as 
public school teachers do better than their college classmates who 
work in other professions. 

There are a few exceptions, of course, but on the average, the 
schoolteachers do far better than women who choose other careers. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Freeman, is there a table in that report you 
would like to have inserted in the record at this point ? 

Mr, Freeman. The table is quite comprehensive. Would you wish 
the whole table, or an excerpt? If you wish the whole table—— 

Senator Morse. I will follow your judgment. 

Mr. Freeman. Yes, sir; I will have that inserted in the record. 

Senator Morss. While I have interrupted you, I would like to have 
you summarize in a couple of minutes so you can take over ques- 
tions, I have given you 45 minutes. I thought you should have 
more than the 15 minutes of allotted time, because so many people 
have been appearing on the other side, and I thought it was only fair 
that you should have more time. But in view of the schedule the 
chairman has to keep this afternoon, it is going to be necessary to have 
you end your testimony in another 2 minutes. Then you will be sub- 
ject to cross-examination. 

Mr. FREEMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gotpwater. Mr. Chairman, might I make the request now 
that his prepared statement—— 

Senator Morsg. It is all in; his whole statement is in. 

Senator GotpwaTer. Fine. 

Senator Morss. He was proceeding to summarize his statement. It 
is all in. 

‘Mr. Freeman. So, Mr. Chairman, I would like to spend the re- 
maining 2 minutes on the general outlook for public school finance. 

Senator Morsr. May I sso make very clear, Mr. Freeman, that you 
are also authorized by the chairman to file any supplemental state- 
ment over and above the one you have already filed—— 

Mr. Freeman. Yes. 

Senator Morse (continuing). On any matter that you have not al- 
ready covered that you want to cover. 
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Mr. Freeman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The record shows that expenditures for education in the United 
States have risen at a spectacular rate. 

If we take all education now, higher and lower, public and pri- 
yate, we find that between 1940 and 1961 the increase in enrollment 
was 64 percent, and the increase in expenditures 713 percent; and if 
you allow for the fact that the dollar lost approximately half its 
value, the increase was still 306 percent in expenditures, and 64 per- 
cent in enrollment. 

This is, I think, nothing less than spectacular. 

Expressed as a percentage of the national income, expenditures for 
education increased from 1.4 percent in 1890 to the most recent esti- 
mate, about 6.1 percent in the current year. 

This is far ahead of the spending increase for other purposes. 

Again if we take the last 30 years, and I would like to mention that 
most economic statistics of the Department of Commerce are available 
only back to 1929, that over that period of 30 years, public school ex- 
penditures increased 611 percent, personal consumption 315 percent, 
and corporate profits 177 percent. 

por the outlook for the next 10 years, I believe, is quite simple. 
It is this: 

Over the past 10 years, enrollment increased more rapidly than 
gross national product in constant dollars; enrollment in the public 
schools increased about 44 percent, and GNP in constant dollars 38 
percent. But school revenues increased at a more rapid rate. 

Now, looking at the next 10 years, the enrollment will increase 
about 20 percent. But the best estimate is that GNP will increase 
not at a lesser rate than in the last 10 years and hopefully at a faster 
rate. 

So we face the fact that in the next 10 years enrollment may in- 
crease 20 percent, GNP or national income, which move roughly 
parallel, 40 percent or more. 

Since we were able to increase school support faster than enroll- 
ment at a time when GNP increased at a slower rate than enrollment, 
why should it not be far easier to support the schools adequately 
when the Nation’s resources, will rise at at least twice the rate of 
enrollment ? 

It seems to me, therefore, that the past record indicates rather clear- 
ly that the present arrangements for school finance have worked ex- 
ceedingly well. They have enabled the United States far to exceed 
almost all other countries and, possibly, all other countries. 

International statistics are not always comparable, but probably 
all other countries are behind the United States in the support of 
education to the envy of our visitors who have visited this country. 
_ This does not seem to me to be a justification for making a change 
in the basic arrangements of the financing of education. 

Thank you, sir. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Freeman follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF ROGER A. FREEMAN, CLAREMONT, CALIF. 


My name is Roger A. Freeman. I am a research associate at the Institute 
for Studies in Federalism at Claremont Men’s College, Claremont, Calif., and 
also connected with the Institute for Social Science Research in Washington. 
lam appearing before your committee at the invitation of your chairman. I 
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received his telegram asking me to testify only last week and, because of other 
commitments, have had to prepare this statement in considerable haste. For 
this reason, I request that I be permitted to edit my testimony before it is 
inserted in the record of the committee. 

For the information of your committee, I would like to state that I directed 
the research of the Education Committee of the U.S. Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations in 1954-55, served as a consultant on school finance 
to the White House Conference on Education, and subsequently worked in 
the White House Office. Executive Office of the President, before I entered upon 
my present assignment. [Treviously, I bad been assistant to the Governor of 
the State of Washington for about 6 years. Opinions I may express are entirely 
my own and do not in any way aim to reflect the views of any of the organiza- 
tions with which I am or was connected. 

School revenues have shown a consistent rise in the postwar period, when 
measured against the national income, and virtually all of those who in recent 
years have studied the outlook for school finances are agreed that taxes for 
school purposes are likely to continue to climb over the next 10 years. 


TABLE 49.—Public school rercnues as a percentage of the national income, 1946-61 


Percent Percent 
1945-46 2 eo oe cn cuckeceeeeecSos 4 P19 R OU seco sweets sse eee 3.4 
1949-50___-_- 2.4] 1960-61 (estimate) .-._--.----.. 3.5 
Pease ee a ee ye 2.7 


There is, however, no agreement on the type of taxes—income, sales, or prop- 
erty—which ought to be increased, nor on the levels of government—Federal, 
State, or local—which should accept the responsibility for it. 

The National Tax Association, the country's leading professional society of 
teachers, administrators, and practitioners in the field of taxation, appointed 
in 1957 a committee on the financing of public education and gave if the 
assignment to study and report on the financing of the public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. The committee, under my chairmanship, has been at work for 
over 3 years and completed its report in January 1961. It recommends various 
methods by which school revenues can be lifted to a level of about S24 billion 
by the end of the 1960’s. On some policy issues a majority and a minority view 
is expressed. In my testimony I intend to lean heavily ou the findings of that 
comiuittee in regard to sources of taxation for school purposes. 

The report itself will appear in the “Proceedings of the 53d Annual Conference 
on Taxation,” now in the printing stage, and scheduled to be published in April 
1961. I am submitting a copy of the report for the information of your com- 
mittee and any use it may wish to make of it. 

Most of the bills which are under consideration by your committee would 
increase the Federal school contribution, which so far has been relatively small, 
by amounts which equal 5 percent of the school budget or less. Most of the 
Federal support to this date has been in the form of agricultural commodities 
or other school luncb aid and in the nature of payments in lien of taxes to fed- 
erally impacted areas. The grants-in-aid for educational school programs equal 
less than 1 percent of the school budget and slightly over one-tenth of 1 percent 
of the Federal budget. 

The legislative proposals for Federal schoo) aid before the 87th Congress may 
be classified as follows: 

(a) Grants for general school support; this includes S. 8 by Senator 
McNamara, S. 723 by Senator Cooper, and S. 1021 by Senator Morse. 

(v) Grants for school construction; this includes S. 433 by Senator Dirksen 
(some bills before the House of Representatives also propose loans). 

(c) Sharing of certain Federal revenues with the States, with the proceeds ear- 
marked for education ; this includes S. 293 by Senator Cotton. 

(d) Federal income tax credits for payment of local school taxes or tuition 
payments; this includes S. 991 by Senator Goldwater and S. 792 by Senator 
Keating. 

1. THE EFFECT OF FEDERAL AID ON SCHOOL FINANCES 


Most of the schoo] aid bills before the 87th Congress would allocate betweet 
$250 million and $1 billion in Federal funds annually to the States, with the 
typical amounts around $700 million. 

The public school budget now totals over $16 billion and it is projected to ris¢ 
to at least $24 billion, and possibly as much as $31 billion, by the end of the 
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1960's. It is apparent that the bills now under consideration would make only 
a minor contribution—barely more than a token—to the overall requirements of 
the schools and leave most of the problem of augmenting, within 10 years, school 
funds by between 75 percent and 100 percent with the States. These proposals 
either aSsume that the States have the capacity to raise, for example, 323 
billion or $30 billion a year for the schools but cannot raise the 1 additional 
billion or they are intended as the start of a Federal program which, within a 
few years, will climb to between $5 and sx billion annually. 

It is difficult to predict what effect these proposals would have on the level 
of school finances. States and communities have been increasing their school 
support more rapidly than has generally been expected. For exaniple, the White 
House Conference on Education proposed that school funds be doubled within 10 
years, But in 6 yeats which have since passed, school revenues rose at a decen- 
nial rate of 153 percent, and the increase between 1950 and 1960 equalled 152 

reent. 

M rhe growth in school support in the postwar period has been on an accelerating 
rate. Increases in school revenues averaged $527 million annually in the 7 years 
145-46 through 1952-53; $940 million annually in the 8 years 1953-54 through 
1960-61. The increase in each of the past 2 years exceeded $1 billion. Better 
than 95 percent of these amounts were provided by States and communities. 
The crucial question is whether State and local support will continue to improve 
ut its current rate if Federal funds are made available for school purposes. 

Several of the bills such as S. 1021 (H.R. 4970), S. 8 (H.R. 446), or S. 723 would 
impose upon States whose expenditures or effort decline. and two of the bills 
require certain year-to-year increases. But even the comparatively stringent 
formula in S. 1021 would exempt most States from penalties and could not pre- 
vent States from a material slowdown in the improvement of State and local 
support. 

Federal school aid has widely been proposed as an alternative to higher State 
and local taxes. For example a recent report stated: ‘In Pennsylvania, Governor 
Lawrence holds off proposing any substantial increase in State aid for schools in 
the new budget; he louks instead to Congress to authorize Federal educational 
grants for States." 

That this view is neither new nor unique is apparent from something that 
Woodrow Wilson wrote in 1886 when Federal aid was being debated in Congress 
us intensely as it is today: “It was evident that no increase in the State appro- 
priation for public education would be voted as long as there was the least pros- 
pect of aid from Washington * * * [there was] deliberate determination to en- 
joy the easy position of a beneficiary of the National Government to the fullest 
possible extent, rather than to be independent and support a good school system 
by its own unaided efforts.” 

It is very doubtful whether States and communities will continue to raise 
school support from their own sources by a billion dollars each year if a pro- 
eram of Federal aid is adopted. At least part of the Federal funds would thus 
serve as a substitute for State and local support rather than as an addition to 
the school budget. 

If, for example, it were assumed that the funds under the President's program 
(S. 1021 and H.R. 4970) were divided equally between construction and teachers’ 
salaries, the picture might be as follows : $333 million could build approximately 
1.100 classrooms, or slightly more than 10 percent of the 70,000 now annually 
built by States and communities. If about one project in five were eligible for 
Federal matching many boards of education would tend to defer their building 
plans for one or several years until they too become eligible. School bond 
issues—now at a record high both in amount and in approval percentage—might 
fail more often. as many communities would be reluctant to approve proposals 
which carry no Federal funds. 

If the other half of the Federal appropriation were applied to teachers’ sal- 
aries (thus not augmenting the number of teachers but raising their salaries) it 
would finnnee a sulary increase of about $200 in the first year of the program 
and of another $30 in each of the 2 succeeding years. States and communities 
have increased teachers’ salaries by an average of $230 in each of the past & years. 
Would State legislatures and communities be as willing as they have been to 
vote for higher taxes for raising teachers’ salaries if Federal aid for that pur- 
Pose were made available? 

Such questions are difficult to answer but they must he taken into considera- 
tion when considering the various aid proposals. It is doubtful whether pro- 
grams which supply relatively small amounts of Federal funds would raise the 
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overall level of school finances by very much. They would accomplish their pur- 
pose, however, if the substitution of Federal funds for State and local funds as 
such is held desirable because it would enhance the influence of the professional 
administrators upon school policies. It certainly would make them less de 
pendent upon the goodwill and approval of State legislatures, boards of educa- 
tion, communities, and parents. 


2. THE EFFECT OF FEDERAL AID ON SCHOOL CONTROL 


Most of the bills declare that they intend to leave the control of education 
with the States and several bills specifically forbid Federal departments or 
enployees to exercise control over the schools. There is however a considerable 
difference in the effect which the several types of plans would have on the making 
of educational policy. 

The proposals for tax credits or for the sharing or revenues would leave the 
power of making decisions about where it is now located. They would use 
the Federal tax machinery for educational purposes by one of two methods: 
They would either channel federally collected funds to the States or they would 
enable States and communities to collect higher taxes and fees whose burden 
would be borne by the general Federal taxpayer rather than by the communities 
which make the expenditure. 

Particularly some of the tax credit proposals would tend to strengthen the 
influence of parents, and of local residents in general, upon school affairs, and 
distribute benefits fairly to all children. They would run counter to the sug- 
gestion which has received considerable attention in recent years, that the 
influence of the professional educators and administrators upon school policies 
ought to be broadened and reinforced. 

One objection to tax sharing proposals has been that they would, so to speak, 
leave the money where it is, in other words not redistribute the funds as between 
high-income and low-income States. This is correct. But the effect of the so 
called equalizing aid formulas in narrowing the fiscal capacity among the 
States is very small. The difference in the size of the grant between the high- 
est aud the lowest States in the administration bill (S. 1021 and H.R. 4970) 
is $4.45 per capita of population. The incidence of Federal taxation among the 
States varies from $961 to $178 per capita, which is a difference of $783. In 
other words the differential impact of Federal taxation is more than a hundred 
times greater than the impact of the distribution formula in the proposed 
school grant program would be. The effect of the program in more nearly equal- 
izing fiscal capacity among the States would be diminutive compared with the 
working of the Federal tax system. 

The House of Representatives twice adopted an amendment which would 
have employed the revenue sharing principle for educational purposes, once in 
regard to 1 percent of the income tax collections and once in regard to 25 per- 
cent of the cigarette tax collections. Both actions were subsequently rescinded. 

Another possibility of using the Federal taxing machinery for the support 
of State and local public services would be a so-called block grant. For ex- 
ample, Great Britain in 1958 combined the 12 major functional grants of the 
National Government to local authorities into 1 unconditional, purely fiscal 
grant. This method makes centrally collected funds available to local govern- 
ments but leaves the control over their activities in local hands. 

Opposition to any type of tax credit, revenue sharing, or unconditional fiscal 
grant seems to relate to the fact that the funds would be channeled from the 
U.S. Treasury to the State treasuries, bypass the Federal and State departments 
of education; and thus leave policy decisions with the general State and local 
authorities. 

Most of the grant-type bills before the 87th Congress propose that each State 
educational agency use its own judgment in drafting a plan on the division of 
funds as to purpose and among the several districts within a State, subject to the 
approval of the U.S. Commissioner of Education. Those bills would tremet- 
dously strengthen the position of State departments of education versus the 
general State and local authorities. It is significant that most of the bills while 
outlawing control of local schools by a Federal agency, impose very stringent 
controls, and in effect, mandates, upon State legislatures. 

Proposals for Federal school aid have often become enmeshed in a debate 
of whether they will or will not lead to Federal control. I tend to agree with 
Max Lerner who in a significant article in the Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association (October 1958) stated: 


ie 
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“The choice before us ig not a choice between the control of education by 
local officials and by National Government officials; that is not the choice, and 
don’t let anyone tell us it is. The choice is between control by people who 
have not given their lives to education and control by people who have given 
their lives to it.” 

The significant effect of the grant-in-aid type bills probably would be a shift 
in control from general Stale and local authorities, that is from State legislatures, 
parents and communities, in other words from lay persons, to the nationally 
organized educational administrators at Federal, State, and local levels. Such 
a shift is held desirable, necessary, or inevitable by many. The school adminis- 
trators’ journal, Overview, editorialized in November 1960: “The United States 
is inexorably moving toward a national system of education * * * the long-held 
views that education is largely a personal concern and that educational policy 
should be made by local units of government will have to go * * * the national 
welfare demands a national system of education.” Dozens of similar state:inents 
from leading educational administrators and professors of education could be 
cited. 

On the other hand, many persons hold that ‘Just as war is too important to 
be left to the generals, education is too important to be left to the educators.” 

The fact is that most. though not all, of the school administrators who have 
appeared before congressional committees to testify on Federal aid proposals have 
spoken in favor of grant programs controlled by State departments of education. 
When the Governors of the States were polled by the House Committee on Edu- 
extion and Labor in 1959, they spoke overwhelmingly in opposition to Federal 
aid. None of the tens of thousands of State and local boards of education has 
appeared to testify on behalf of Federal school aid for at least the past 5 years. 
but some have testified against it. The National School Boards Association has 
refused to endorse or support Federal aid. 


In summary 


Federal funds could be provided for local schuvols by several methods which 
would not result in a change in educational control. The adoption of grant-type 
school-aid programs however would significantly alter the power structure and 
policy directions in the American public schools. 

The most frequently cited purpose of Federal aid to schools is a substantial 
increase in funds which is held necessary, first because of rising enrollments and. 
second, because of existing shortages of classrooms and teachers. It appears 
therefore appropriate to review the prospects of enrollment and classroom and 
teacher supply. 

8. THE ENROLLMENT OUTLOOK 


The decade of the 1950’s saw the most spectacular expansion of the school-age 
population. The number of young people between 5 and 17 years of age jumped 
by 46 percent. As of now the “tidal wave” has all but passed. Between 1960 
and 1970 the school-age population will grow only 20 percent. The annual 
increase in the past 5 years averaged 1.5 million. Between 1965 and 1970 it will 
average only 644,000 a year. 

Enrollment in the public schools grew 1.2 million annually in the past 5 years; 
in the second half of the 1960's it will increase less than 600,000 a year. It is not 
that the entering classes will be smaller but the difference between the entering 
and the leaving classes will decline sharply as the war and postwar babies start 
to graduate. 

Actually, public schools never faced nor managed as difficult a situation as 
did the private schools. While public enrollment grew 42 percent over the past 
20 years, private enrollment jumped a dramatic 147 percent. We may speculate 
about the cause of this extraordinary shift from public to private schools which 
occurred in spite of the fact that class sizes are much larger and overcrowding 
far worse in most private schools. Be that as it may, the population projections 
of the Bureau of the Census prove beyond doubt that the worst of the big enroll- 
ment expansion in the public schools is almost over. Growth will continue on 


4more moderate scale. 
4. THE CLASSROOM SHORTAGE 


The Office of Education reported a classroom shortage as of the fall of 1960 
of 142100 classrooms. The report—as its predecessor a year earlier—was sharply 
Criticized by examiners of the Bureau of the Budget, held up for some time, but 
fnally released by the former Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare on 
his last day in office, January 19, 1961. It can be better evaluated in a historical 
Perspective. 
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Congress, in 1950. ordered a national school facilities survey. It was tnder- 
taken at a cost of more than $5 million and reported a shortage of 312,000 class- 
rooms. Then, in the fall of 1954 the U.S. Commissioner of Education testified 
that the shortage had grown to 370,000 and other responsible officials predicted 
that it would, within 3 vears, rise to 600,000. 

When the White House Conference on Education soon after polled the States, 
it arrived at a shortage of 198,625. Finding itself under a Barrage of criticism, 
the Office of Education revised its estimates, and its annual canvass of class. 
room shortages started coming down until it hit a low of 132,400 in the fall 
of 1959. A venr later it reported a shortage of 142,100 classrooms. This was 
230,000 less than had been reported 6 years earlier, and 360,000 fewer than had 
been predicted. 

But the new figure does not seem to be any more reliable than the earller 
ones. Statistics for the years 1956 and 1960 taken from the reports of the 
Office of Education, were inserted in the Congressional Record of January 31, 
1961, and show this 4-year comparison: enrollment had grown 4.8 million chil- 
dren who required the addition of 171,000 classrooms. The number of class- 
rooms in use—after deducting those which had been abandoned—hius increased 
by 252,000 which left 81,000 classrooms for the reduction of shortages which 
existed in the fall of 1956. But the shortage reported by the Office of Education 
had been reduced by only 17,000. This means—and a detailed analysis confirms 
it—that several States had meanwhile “upped” their shortages by 64,000 class- 
rooms by either raising their standards or “reevaluating”’ their needs. Actually, 
in those 4 years enrollment had increased 15 percent, the number of classrooms 
in use 23 percent, und the number of pupils per classroom had declined from 
29 to 27.1. 

These figures may appear dry but they are significant. They prove that 
the various shortage reports are not at all internally consistent nor using 
standards which would permit valid comparisons from year to year and add 
up to a meaningful national total. They largely express the opinion of hundreds 
of individuals all over the country, which fluctuate from year to year, from 
State to State, from school district to school district. 

With several “reevaluations” taking place each year in a number of States, 
the reported shortages could go up uf a very rapid rate or continue fo run 
erratically, as they have for the past decade. The Budget Bureau examiners 
commented correctly that these are not reports upon which valid conclusions in 
regard to national policies could be formed. The race between shortage reports 
and construction is like greyhounds chasing a mechanical hare. The hare always 
wins. 

The incontestable fact is that over the past decade more than 600,000 class- 
rooms were completed while the increased attendance required the addition of 
only 400,000. This means that over 200,000 new classrooms were mide available 
to replace old ones and to reduce ¢luss sizes. That it was possible to accomplish 
this in the decade of the most rapid enrollment growth demonstrates, more 
dramatically than words could, the faith of the American people in edueation. 
This record is the result of thousands of communities voting bond issues and 
higher taxes year after yenr. It may be well to note that the new public 
schools, built in the postwar period, now house close to 20 million American 
children—compared with schools for 9 million children whicn-- according te 
their own claims—the Russians built in the same span of time. 

The statistics of the Office of Education about ‘children in excess of normal 
enrollment” are even less reliable than classroom reports, as a comparative 
analysis proves and as the Budget Bureau examiners found on a field inspection 
trip to nine States in 1960. 

But to judge the outlook in the classroom situation we do not need to spend 
more time with these statistics—although the more closely they are analysed, 
the more misleading they turn out to be. 

In his education message on February 20, 1961, President Kennedy said: 
“In order to meet current needs and accommodate increasing enrollments. if 
every child is to have the opportunity of a full day education in an adequate 
classroom, a total of 600,000 classrooms must be constructed during the next 
10 years.” 

The figure of 600,000 over the next 10 years—an average of 60,000 a year— 
ix hased on estimates which the Office of Education prepared during 1960, and 
which accept all shortage cluims at face value, regardless of their validity. 
I may mention tbat this is exactly the figure at which I arrived in a study of 
“School Needs in the Decade Ahead,” published in 1958 (pp. 203-204). 
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Now 60,000 classrooms a year may appear to be a big order until it is recalled 
that States and communities have been building 70,000 classrooms each year 
for the past 5 vears. This means that the volume of school construction can 
materially decline during the 1960's and still produce all the classrooms the 
public schools reasonably require, The reason for this reduced need is ap- 
parent from the earlier cited enrollment projections: While in recent years 
40,000 classrooms a year were needed just to house the additional enrollment, 
we shall need only 20,000 classrooms a year for that purpose when enrollment 
increases drop to half their present size in the Jater 1960's. 

There were complaints last year from the then Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and others that sehool construction was declining and that 
action Was urgently called for to meet this emergency. We know now, from 
more recent reports of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, that 
school construction did not decline at all. We know also that in the school 
year 1959 GO the public schools had 360,000 fewer pupils but 7,000 more class- 
rooms and 10,000 more teachers than Congress and the public were told: early 
in 1960.) The figures were quietly adjusted after the S6th Congress had 
adjourned. 

At the present time there is no indication of a proximate decline in school 
huilding activity; quite the contrary. The Investment Bankers Association 
of America just reported that the amount of school bonds approved at clections 
md the approval percentage reached new record highs of $1.8) billion and 81 
percent respectively in 1960.) January 1961 again established a new record. 

Because of the considerable interval between bond approval and completiog 
of work, a high volume of school construction appears to be assured for some 
time to come. The Department of Coimmerce estimated that public educational 
construction would increase S percent in 1961 over 1960. 

The so-called taxpayers’ revolt belongs in the realm of fiction, as does the 
exhausted fiscal capacity of thousands of Communities needing classrooms. The 
Department of HEW conducted a telegraphic survey among chief Stute school 
Officers slightly over a year ago and found that only 237 school districts were 
reported as having exhausted their legal capacity, needing classrooms, and 
having no access to funds. No attempt was made to verify the reports from 
the 287 districts, most vf which were small. But even at that, the survey dues 
not suggest a critical situation among the country’s 40,000 school districts. 


In summary 


The school building situation has shown a tremendous improvement in the 
past decade and is continuing to improve. States and communities are building 
classrooms at a more rapid rate than they will need to maintain through the 
1960’s. Some communities, to be sure, are lagging, particularly those which 
have for some vears been waiting for the Federal Government to do the job 
for them. Whether that situation would be improved by the enactment of a 
program at this time remains to be seen. 


5. THE TEACHER SHORTAGB 


There have been complaints for many years that our educational institutions 
are suffering from a severe shortage of instructional personnel which is growing 
Worse as enrollments soar. The U.S. Office of Education placed the teacher 
shortage in the public schools at 72,000 in 1953 and gradually raised its estimate 
until it hit 195,000 in the fall of 1959.) That report however was so severely 
criticized that the Office omitted a reference to the teacher shortage in its 
regular report in the autumn of 1960. 

On the whole, the available statistics seem to indicate that education has 
Made great strides in meeting its manpower needs. Over the past 30 years 
the number of employees in all public education (lower and higher) increased 
140 percent, employment in private industries 45 percent. Simultaneously 
enrollment in public education rose at the same rate as the population of the 
United States as a whole: 45 percent. 
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TABLE 52.—Employment in public education and in private industries, 1929 


and 1959 
a a ee a ee 
1929 1959 Increase in 
percent 
Employment in public education. _......-...-.--.-22.2--2- eee 1,120,000 | 2, 684, 000 +140 
Employment in private industries. _.....-...-...---..-.---------- :..| 34, 088, 000 | 49, 374, 000 +45 


; cou U.S. Department of Commerce, National Income, 1954 edition; Survey of Current Business, 
y 1960. 


The public schools have managed to increase their teaching staff propor- 
tionately faster than enrollment, and the number of pupils per teacher has 
consistently been reduced : 


TABLe 53.—Enrollment and teachers in the public schools, 1900 and 1961 


Instruc- | Number of 
School year Enrollment) tional staff | pupils per 
teacher 
1800-19002 222.02 oo eel see ede cece ae sseen ected 15, 503, 000 1 436, 000 35.6 
1920-30 hoot ek ee eh 2 ae AO Oat ee 25, 678, 000 880, 000 29 2 
19G0=G l= co Sch s cot ese ee in Sse h ee eskelcdececeeccdseScate mete 37, 244, 284 | 1, 626,079 24.4 
Increase or decrease, 1900-1961 _...---.----- eee 2 +140 2 +250 —11.2 


1Adjusted for 13,000 administrators in 1900. 
2 Percent increase. 


Source: 1900 and 1930: U.S. Office of Education, Statistical Summary of Education, 1955-56; National 
Education Association, Estimates of Schools Statistics, 1960-61. 


The foregoing table shows that since 1900 the number of pupils in the public 
schools increased 140 percent, the number of teachers 250 percent, and the 
number of pupils per teacher was reduced by 11.2. 

Taking only the past 7 years, when according to the Office of Education the 
teacher shortage climbed sharply, the picture appears as follows: 


TasLe 54.—Enroliment and teachers in the public schools, 1953-54 and 1960-61 


School year|School year| Increase or 
1953-54 1960-61 decrease 


ee EE 


1 +39 

Instructional staff_.........-.----....-.--- 22-2 2-2 eee en ee eee ee 1,098,320 | 1,526,079 
Less: teachers without full certificates. -..... 2-2 ee 78, 850 93,917 1+19 
Teachers with full certificates__......2.-..-2- 0-2-2. eee 1,019, 450 | 1, 432, 162 1 +40 
Pupil enrollment.._.__...-.-..----- 22-2 eee 28,916, 703 | 37, 244, 284 1+29 
Number of pupils per certificated teacher. --........-..-..--.------- 28.4 26.0 —2.4 


! Percent increase. 
Source: National Education Association, Estimates of School Statistics, 1960-61. 


The table shows that in the past 7 years the number of pupils increased 
29 percent, the number of certified teachers 40 percent and the number of 
pupils per certificated teacher dropped by 2.4. 

Yhe claimed increase in the teacher shortage was arrived at largely by aiming 
for a more rapid cut in class size and by omitting from the calculations about 
half the teacher supply, that is those who return to the schouls after taking 
other jobs, raising a family, or engaging in additional study. 

What the pupil-teacher ratio should be is a matter of opinion. Numerous 
research studies have been unable to show that children learn more in small 
classes than in large, and in fact, the results seemed to point in the opposite 
direction. However, the schools have been successful in cutting class sizes and 
will undoubtedly continue to do so. 
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The outlook for teacher supply is highly favorable. The percentage of college 
students who prepare for a teacher’s certificate rose from 21 percent in 1548 
to 31 percent in 1955 and has since been stable at that level. The number of 
bachelors’ and first professional college degrees is projected to rise sharply 
during the 1960's: 


TABLE 55 
Number of earned college degrees: 
TOs a en a i oe 387, 000 
1968-60 oe sent ee ae ee ee 703, 000 
Percent increase____--______________- 82 


Source: U.S. Office of Education, “Projection of Earned Degrees to 1969-70." 


If the percentage of college students seeking a teaching career remains stable 
over the next decade, the number of newly graduated teachers will almost double. 
But enrollment increase will be far less as I pointed out earlier: the school-age 
group (5-17) which increased 46 percent between 1950 and 1960 is projected 
to grow only 20 percent between 1960 and 1970. 

The U.S. Office of Education presented the following picture in a recent 
report “Staffing and Constructing Public Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
1959-69." The enrollment increase in the public schools averaged 1,207,000 
annually between 1955 and 1961: it will average only 589,000 between 1965 
and 1969. The required annual increase in instructional staff in the public 
schools which averaged 60,000 in the past 5 years will average only 25,000 
between 1965 and 1969. 

But the output of college graduates will jump from an annual average of 
336,000 in the past 5 years to an average of 594,000 between 1965 and 1969. 

With the demand due to shrink and the supply rising it is likely that the 
colleges would be training more teachers than could land jobs if the present 
percentage of college students seeking a teaching career were maintained. 

The NEA ‘Teacher Supply and Demand Report for 1956” predicted an end 
to the teacher shortage by the early 1960's, and this status has just about been 
reached. Within a few years the problem is likely to be to find jobs for all 
teacher graduates. 

It is widely believed that teachers as a group are underpaid and that their 
salaries should be substantially raised. The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, in its above-cited report, suggested an increase of 50 percent in 
teachers’ salaries between 1959 and 1964. In the past (that is since 1900) 
teachers’ salaries have, on the average, risen 26 percent in dollars of constant 
value every decade. Over the past 30 years (1929 to 1959) teachers’ salaries 
improved 106 percent, the earnings of all wage and salary workers 91 percent, 
and earnings of the civilian employees of the Federal Government 73 percent. 
This raises the question of whether teachers would be better off if their wages 
were tied to the Federal payroll. 


TABLE 56.—Earninys of teachers and other groups, 1929 and 1959 


All persons | Civilian em- 
Teachers working for ployees of 
wages or the Federal 


salaries Government 
1929 (actual Collars) ..2<22 26-25. a csawsvecdwnceseseyecneneene $1, 400 $1, 405 $1, 933 
1929 (in 1959 dollars). ....---.....-------------+-++-+---------- $2, 380 $2, 359 ’ 286 
NS nn snn nanan een n nee en 2 canna nnn ee ee $5,013 $4, 553 $5, 682 
Increase in percent (constant dollars). ........---.------------ 106 91 73 


Source: National Education Association, Economic Status of Teachers in 1959-60, Survey of Current 
Business, July 1960. 

A 1958 survey demonstrated that men teachers earn less than men engineers, 
lawyers, judges, physicians, surgeons, dentists, architects, etc. The same survey 
and other studies have shown that women teachers average higher earnings than 
other women college graduates or professional workers. The problem thus 
seems to be how to attract more of the able men students into teaching. While 
the percentage of men among the public school teachers has been rising it 
appears that male students with above average ability tend to seek careers in 
other professions or private industry. It has been suggested that this could 
be remedied by paying teachers by individual merit and performance because 
it is unlikely that boards of education would be willing to pay all teachers 
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aus much as good teachers are worth. But there have also been strenuous ob- 
jections to such proposals which, it is charged, would ruin the morale of the 
teaching force. 


In summary 


The public schools have been able to increase their teaching staff proportion- 
ately faster than the rise in enrollment, and the number of pupils per teacher 
Was gradually reduced from 35.6 in 1900 to 24.4 in 1961. Meanwhile the educa- 
tional requirements for teachers were sharply raised and their professional 
preparation lengthened. Tew teachers are hired nowadays who do not, at least, 
have a college degree, except in the very few States in which a fractionalized 
school organization survives. The level of teacher compensition has apparently 
been sufficient to attract a growing number of qualified applicants. 

Current projections indicate that annual school enrollment increases will 
shrink to half their present size in the 1960's, while the output of new teachers 
may rise S2 percent or more. Thus the outlook is for an adequate supply of 
teachers. 

6. RECORD AND PROSPECTS OF SCHOOL FINANCE 


It has repeatedly been charged that the funds allocated to the schools are 
woefully inadequate, that too small a share of the Nation's income is allocated 
to education, and that personal consumption and private industry have forged 
ahead while the schools were left behind to subsist on a starvation diet. 

The following table shows the record of educational finances since 1940: 


Tarte 57.—Educational expenditurcs and enrollment, 1940-61 (includes public 
and nonpublic schools at all lcvels—elementary, secondary, and higher) 


School year Expenditures Enroliment 

(students) 
1939-40 2c wot oes tS See aie os Wad a ste eouatee sees ses tsceueet $3, 199, 593, 000 29, 751, 203 
1949950) rec ocanschewecce desc cteos ecstatic sees 2 bcsctedei cede ces aes $8, 795, 635, 000 31, 319, 271 
POG0-61). oo ee ck bce Steet eka dace csced eeecdbee secant cadsiesseee $26, 000, 000, 000 48, 650, 000 
Percent increase 1940-61___._--...--.----------------------- eee -e- 713 64 


Source: 1940 and 1950: U.S. Office of Education, Statistical Summary of Education, 1955-56; 1960: Expen- 
tures, estimate in the President's education message, Feb. 20, 1961; enrollment: release of the U.S. Office 
of Education, Aug. 14, 1960. 


The table above shows that since 1940 enrollment in educational institutions 
increased 64 percent, expenditures 713 percent. When allowance is made for the 
loss of half the dollar’s value, the rise in expenditures was 306 percent compared 
with an enrollment expansion of only 64 percent. 

If educational outlays are related to the Nation's resources we find that the 
share of the national income devoted to education has quadrupled since 1890; it 
increased 50 percent between 1950 and 1961: 


TaBLe DS.—Erpenditures for education as a percentage of national income, 1890 
to 1961 (all levels of education, public and private) 


Percent Percent 
hs seep ase Be iterate eae be ODDO a Sh a Se a ee a ha 4.0 
COS os sect eee eee pe AS On, tae a Se I en re ea 5.4 
Tn ft dt ee St es Os es at ee ee 6.1 


Source: 1490 and 1913: Roger A. Freeman, ‘School Needs in the Decade Ahead,” Wash- 
ington, 1958. p. 5: 1930 to 1958: U.S. Office of Education, ‘Progress of Public Educatioa 
in the U.S.A., 1959-60 ;'’ 1961: Estimate, based on statement in the President’s message, 
Feb, 20, 1961. 

This record certainly bears out what I wrote in my book, “School Needs in the 
Decade Ahead,” the Institute for Social Science Research, Washington, 105, 
p. XAT: . 

“The American people have loyally and faithfully supported their schools. 
The record of steeply increasing school revenues is nothing short of spectacular 
and makes no persuasive case for holding insufficient funds responsible for 
shortcomings in the product of our public school system.” 


ct 
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Comparisons with other countries are, at best, approximations. UNESCO 
statistics indicate that almost all other countries allocate a smaller percentage 
of their national income to education. The Soviet budget for 1960 allowed 102 
billion (old) rubles for “education and culture," which includes besides educa- 
tional institutions, radio, TV, museums, theaters, etc. This is the equivalent 
of nbout $10 billion. The Russian GNP has been estimated at 40 percent of our 
GNP. From this it appears that the Soviets do not allocate a larger percentage 
of GNP to education than the United States. 

When we compare the public schools with other sectors of the economy we find 
the following increases between 1929 and 1960 (school years 1929-80 and 1960-61) 
(all figures in actual dollars) : 


Percent 
Publie school expenditures__.____________-_ eee eee e+ 611 
Personal consumption____..-_--_-_-___- eee eee eee 315 
Corporate. PIONS 2. 2.00. 2 ee eh eee 177 


Over the same period public school enrollment expanded at a slightly lower rate 
than the total population of the United States (45 percent for the schools against 
48 percent for the U.S. population). 

There is no objective measure on how much should be spent on education or of 
what constitutes adequate school support. Undoubtedly aspirations and demandy 
will always be ahead of realization, they will always aim for “more,” no matter 
at what level. 


In summary 

The meaning of the past record for the future outlook is this: Over the past 
10 years enrollment in the public schools expanded 43 percent which is slightly 
faster than the simultaneous growth in GNP of 38 percent (constant dollars). 
In the next 10 years school enrollment is projected to expand only 20 percent, 
while the national product is expected to grow at least at the same rate as in 
the past decade, ind, hopefully, faster. 

In the past 10 years, under a system of State and !ocal support, school revenues 
increased 152 percent in current dollars, or 98 percent in constant dollars. 
Why should States and communities not be able to raise their school funds suffi- 
ciently in the coming decade when enrollment will grow only 20 percent? 


7. SOURCES OF SCHOOL REVENUE 


The real question is not whether it is possible to raise adequate support for the 
schools but how. This question was explored by the Committee on the Financing 
of Public Education of the National Tax Association to which I referred earlier 
in my testimony. The rest of this section (Sources of School Revenue) consists 
entirély of quotations from the report of the mentioned committee. 


“CHAPTER III. SOURCES OF SCHOOL SUPPORT BY LEVEL OF GOVERNMENT 


“Until about a generation ago the support of the public schools was largely 
2 local affair. More than four-fifths of all school funds was raised by school 
districts and other local units of government, and State aid was of substantial 
size in only few States outside the solid South. During the depression, war. 
and immediate postwar years, State school contributions climbed steeply and 
the percentage of school income provided by State governments jumped from 
less than 18 percent prior to 1930 to about 40 percent in 1948. Since 1948 the 
State share hus remained stable at 40 percent of sehool revenue. 


“TABLE 59.—School rerenucs and State support in selected years, 1890 to 1960 
pr Fe se oe as ee Sr ee tae 


School Percentage 
revenues from State 
millions aid 

School year ending in— 
ion oe nn en ee ene ee ener ann eran ences sweeten canner enn e ene e ee $143 18. 4 
wei e danccveeue nate dacdoandny poten doce MeeesieseseRarecdupele ce cue 220 17,2 
ORG eee oe le ogee cee nbeis emo ease e dodaci tent roa st ot 2, 089 16.9 
1948. 2 ene eee en en nen rt rr tr rn tte nnn ee ee eee eee ee 4, 312 33.9 
1960 2 eee eee en nn nn nnn nnn er ne nn nen ee ee eee ee nee 13, 472 40.1 


EN a te de 
“Source: U.S. Office of Education, ‘Statistics of State School Systems, 1955-56,’ 1959; NEA, ‘Estimates 
of Schoo} Statistics, 1959-60.’ 
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“The National Education Association estimated the sources of school revenues 
in 1959-60 as follows: 


TABLE 60 
Millions Percent 
Federal Government...._._.--2-- 2-2 eee eee eee ee $482 3.6 
State governments___._-..._-___.--. 21-2. nee ee ene ee 5, 396 40.1 
Local governments. .._...._.-_---- oe eee eee eee eee eee 7, 594 56 3 
Al revenues: iis os ee fs on see ye sha seed See ect eetnel wel deueles eae 13, 472 100, 0 
* ® * s * * * 


“The historical record shows that the relative shares of State and local goyr- 
ernments in the public school support maintained a remarkable stability between 
1890 and 1930 and between 1948 and 1960; the State share increused only dur- 
ing the turbulent years from 1930 to 1948. In absolute amounts, of course, both 
State and local funds rose sharply. During the 1950’s, aggregate State and local 
School support increased an average of $800 million each yeur. 

Ld s * s 2 ¢ x 


“The question of Federal support of education can obviously not be considered 
merely in the context of the schools but only against the background of Fed- 
eral-State fiscal relations and the general tax structure. An adequate discus- 
sion of these problems would far exceed the scope of this report. But some of 
the significant facts need to be cited. 

“It is well known that the number of Federal grant-in-aid programs to the 
States for various purposes has sharply expanded in the past quarter century. 
The aggregate amount tripled in the 19380’s, tripled again in the 1940's, and 
tripled a third time in the 1950’s: ° 


“TaBLe 61.—Federal grants-in-aid to State and local governments, in selected 
years, 1922-60 


Fiscal year Amount in 

millions 
1908: ee Bo a oe ae Ot os nA Se ee ee $118 
10322 Seat Aa a te oe ee Leh he oN nt Pe eee 232 
WOO So Fhe aa a te te eS Eo beets Sh 
NO ec ah ane en Ee ah Ny ne OS ee woos wee one eee ee, 2, 311 
N90 os re de oer oc a eae, eee ee eet ee ee ees 7, 435 


“Source: 1922 to 1950: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Historical Summary of Governmental Finances, 1959; 
1960: Congressional Record, Feb. 17, 1960, p. 2582. 

“It is apparent that a continuation of the historic growth rate of Federal 
grants, through the expansion of existing programs and the adoption of larse 
new ones, would within another decade or two make State and local governments 
largely dependent upon Federal support. Resistance to expansion of the Federal 
role has been particularly noticeable in education because of a widespread 
belief—which is vigorously denied by other groups—that Federal aid would 
lead to Federal control. 

“The advocates of increased Federal aid point out that State and local re 
venues rise more slowly than Federal tax receipts, that the Federal Government 
has increased its share of all taxes from about onethird to two-thirds and 
that this latter fact imposes an obligation upon the U.S. Treasury to accept 
increased responsibilities for public services. 

“Between 1902 and 1959 Federal revenues multiplied 132 times, State-local 
revenues only 46 times. However, the sharp Federal expansion took place only 
during the short periods of war. For example, between 1940 and 1944 Federal 
revenues grew 634 percent, State-local revenues only 24 percent; between 10 
and 1952 Federal revenues increased 65 percent, State-local revenues 23 percent. 
During the intervening peace periods, however, State-local revenues consistently 
expanded faster than Federal revenues or national income. 
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“TABLE 62.—Rate of increase in Federal and State-local revenues in peacetime 
pertods, 1902-59 


[Percent] 
ce ea Se ee 
State-local 
Fiscal periods Federal | revenues | National 
revenues | from own income 
sources 
TOO D8 acer eS te ad a Soh et OL ee +47 +94 +80 
O22 AO soo eo woe ose Scce Secs cheseccet reece eect feces esas toed os +64 +113 +24 
eg se wscitseececeweucte ec tetvoce be pce utes cos eusees ese cece ses ion gal: +30 
1092950. co.cc eeek edhe sce oer e chek tet eee ese cesses fetes 
(1644650 6 os ee sage ec ouc ease reese ccc cdeecs eu scet heen ee eet ee +68 +256 +118) 


Se 


“Source: U:S. Bureau of the Census, Historical Summary of Governmental Finances, 1959; U.S. Bureau 
of the Census, Governmental Finances in 1959, 1960. 


“The expansion of State-local revenues by 256 percent since the end of World 
War II is particularly significant. Federal revenues, in contrast grew more 
slowly than national income. The Federal share of all public revenues grad- 
ually shrank from 79 percent in 1944 to 64 percent in 1959. Some observers 
favor a continuation of this trend. Others would rather have the Federal 
Government assume an increase share of the aggregate fiscal responsibility in 
the United States. If the postwar trend were reversed, the Federal share of 
public revenues might again rise to 75 percent or 80 percent. 

“Lack of adequate State-local fiscal capacity probably is the most frequently 
cited argument in favor of increased Federal aid to the schools and for other 
purposes. But the spectacular growth of State-local tax revenues in the post- 
war period—which greatly exceeded the expectations and projections of most 
fiscal economists—seems to suggest that State-local resources are more expand- 
able than has widely been assumed. Resistance to tax increases (and pressure 
for tax cuts) appears to have been far less effective at the State-local than at 
the Federal level. Much of the State-local resistance is undoubtedly related 
to the heavy burden of Federal taxes which was imposed during the war, and 
has since been only slightly alleviated. This condition would be aggravated 
if reliance for additional tax funds were shifted from State-local governments 
to the U.S. Treasury. 

“Virtually all material resources within the United States are subject to the 
taxing powers of the States. There are no Federal constitutional or statutory 
restrictions which significantly hamstring the taxing capacity of State-local 
governments. Tax limitations in State constitutions were placed there by the 
people of the respective States and can be altered and removed by the same 
process by which they were originally inserted. 

“It has frequently been stated that interstate competition prevents States 
from raising their taxes. The fact that pressure for expansion of public serv- 
ices and the need to revise taxes is strong in all States and the steep rise in 
State-local revenues during the postwar period (to a considerable extent due 
to sharp and repeated tax boosts) would seem to contradict this argument. 
Whether high State-local taxes have deterred industrial growth in any State is 
doubtful. James W. Martin and William G. Herzel surveyed some of the more 
important studies of the impact of State and local taxes upon industrial loca- 
tion and concluded that differentials among the States do not exert a primary 
influence upon industrial development.’ Several other reports have confirmed 
these findings. 

“Some observers point at the difficulty which even some of the wealthier 
States have experienced in recent years in trying to raise taxes to meet larger 
appropriations (‘‘the States are at the end of their financial ropes’). Others 
suggest that these difficulties are of a purely political nature, that they are 
caused by a desire to gain popularity by more generous spending of public 
funds combined with a reluctance to accept the political responsibility for 
higher taxes. 

“They emphasize that Federal revenues fell short of outgo in 24 years out of 
the past 30, and that even during the prosperous 1950’s, 7 Federal budgets out 
of 10 were in the red, with an aggregate deficit of $32 billion. 


‘t James W. Martin and William G. Herzel, “The Influence of Taxation Upon Industrial 
Development,” State Government, July 1957. 
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“It is sometimes pointed out thit the wealthier States may possibly have the 
economie resources to meet their nublic service needs but that some of the low- 
income States would have to impose prohibitive rates if they were to levy 
taxes to produce comparable amounts (e.g., on a per capita basis). A good 
case has been made that the poorer States need some financial assistance so 
as to be able to provide essential public services without an excessive tax 
effort. : 

“Opponents of this approach cite these facts: The range in per capita income 
among the States shrank within the past 30 years from 1:1.3 to 1:2.5; the re 
maining difference is more effectively narrowed by the operation of the progres. 
sive Federal tax system than by grants-in-aid; most of the increase in children 
has taken place (and, by all indications, will continue to occur) in the wealthier 
States and the range in personal incume per child declined from 1:6.4 to 1:3.1; 
simultaneously the range in teachers’ salaries among the States narrowed from 
1:4 to 1:1.9. They suggest that the educational dollar buys more in the low- 
income States, that school construction costs are much lower there and that in 
relation to the prevailing family income level teachers are better off in the low- 
income States. 

“Mxperience has shown that neither Congress nor State legislatures will con- 
sider a aie that would allocate funds only to low-income jurisdictions. A 
proposal is unlikely to receive a sufficient number of favorable votes unless it 
distributes the futids to all areas, rich as well as poor. 


* & * * * * s 


“CHAPTER IV. SOURCES OF BCHOOL SUPPORT BY TYPES OF TAXES. 


“The property tax has historically been the mainstay of public school finance. 
Its role declined somewhat during the great depression and World War II but it 
still supplies over half the school income, and, to all appearances, will long 
remain a major source of school support. 

“School administrators and allied groups deplore the schouls’ traditional de- 
pendence upon the property tax which they hold responsible for their chronic 
inability to obtain the amount of revenues they deem necessary. They have 
long asked that a greater share of the school support be shifted to income or 
sales taxes, collected by National and State governments. 

“With some exceptions in New York and Pennsylvania, almost all of the locally 
raised school funds now come from property taxes, State and Federal aid from 
income, sales, and excise taxes. School revenue sources in 1958 (most recent 
year available) may be estimated as follows: 


“TABLE 63.—Sources of public sohool revenue in 1958 


Billion Percent 

State and local: 
Property tax@8 co. sceee sie oo See besoe Soeeoe eke Stic ee wuss cecise tude se $67 56 
Bales anid excise taxes so 2. 2 en cobeawecs dal ceca dwenseseeseuasss suse sees 3.0 25 
TnCOMe taX0S 2555 sooo hte cece ee ches eben eben eacacscueeencuccen~ 1.0 8 
Othef sources. ........-------- en nn ee ee ee ee eee ee eee ee ene 7 6 
Poederalicoecn ks oko ie neces ecto ede eee eek edie cewdcat eis .5 4 
AT) POU ON OS Bion eee oo hea dooce n nthe weteuseeben eeeoeuee 11.9 100 


Wn re Ser ed es me te ee EY ee 

“Source: Estimated from several earlier-cited publications of the Bureau of the Census and the Office 
of Education. 

“In 1960 school revenues totaled $13.5 billion and probably were derived from 
the several types of taxes in about the same proportion as in 1958. By 1970 
school funds may total $24 billion (see ch. I). The question is, how much of 
the additional $10.5 billion (between 1960 and 1970) can be obtained from 
property taxes, how much from income taxes, from sales taxes, and from other 
sources. This cannot be adequately considered merely in terms of school 
finance because other public functions will also raise substantial claims upon 
the same tax sources and will compete with the schools for larger shures. It 
is thus necessary to discuss the tax sources within the framework of the couD- 
try’s total fiscal picture. 

“Over the past 9 years—1950 to 1959*’—governmental expenditures in the 


“1 Financial statistics for 1960 are not yet available. 
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United States (National, State, local) rose from $70 to $146 billion. Govern- 
mental revenues? meanwhile climbed from 29 percent of the national income to 
35 percent. The steady expansion of governmental activities and finances will 
undoubtedly continue through the 1960's although possibly not at as rapid a 
rate” The Rockefeller Brothers Fund panel projected a rise in governmental 
expenditures from 1957 to 1967 of between 50 percent and 80 percent.4 Other 
authors huve made similar estimates. A decennial increase of S70 to $100 
billion is well within the realm of possibility; such a rise would be steeper 
than either the prospective growth of national income or the normal incrense 
in tax collections. It would probably require higher taxes of some kind. Most 
of the additional funds for nonschool purposes, largely at State and Federal 
levels, will most certainly come from sales and income taxes. If school support 
also is to be moved in that direction, pressure upon these taxes will become 
very heavy. 

“The past 20 to 80 years have seen a radical shift of emphasis in the Ameri- 
can tax structure from property to income taxes. Since 1040 income taxes 
have multiplied 23 times, property tuxes less than 4+ times. 


“TABLE 64.—Taw collections in the United States, 19382, 1940, 1959 


{In billions] 


1927 132 WON 159 
Income taxes. thee on he eee, $2. 4 $1 2 $2.5 $57.0 
Sales and excise tanes. eee 1. 1.5 41 21.45 
Property taxes.....2.--0 oe eee 8 eee ee 4.7 45 4.4 15.0 
Other taxes... 222-222-220 ------ ee Aa .v a, 17 4.8 


Motals..\. 62 oes eee ee ee ee ce ese 9.5 80 12.7 av. 5 


“Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Historical Summary of Qoverninental Finances, 1954, Us. Bureau 
of the Census, Governinental finances io 1959, 1960. 

“Does this suggest a long-range trend from property to income taxation which 
can be expected to continue? Some authors so hold. They call the property tax 
laggard and inflexible and assert that in contrast to income and sules taxes, it 
does not expand with the economy. 

“A closer analysis of the historical record reveals that the property tax grows 
rapidly during periods of peace and prosperity but stagnates in wars and depres- 
sions. Vroperty tax collections climbed proportionately faster than the national 
income, and at approximately the same rate as other taxes, during the first 
three decades of the 20th century. ‘They barely changed between 1930 and 1944. 
In the post-World War II period they more than tripled while the other taxes 
less than doubled (see table XTII). 

“Income taxes played a minor role for the most of the first 30 years after 
they were first levied (1911 to 1940), and showed rapid growth only during 
shooting wars: They multiplied 11 times between 1917 and 1920 and 16 times 
between 1940 and 1944.5 Between 1920 and 1940 their yield was almost cut 
in half although national income was of about the same magnitude in both 
years. In the post-World War II years they grew more slowly than other 
types of taxes or national income. They accounted for 72 percent of all tax 
collections in the United States in IM4; by 1959 their share had shrunk to 
‘7 percent. It is anybody’s guess whether this trend will continue or be 
reversed. 


‘2 Governmental revenves, ak defined by the Bureau of the Census, inelude: taxes, 
Cntr Res insurance trust revenue (employment taxes, etc.), income from governmental 
enterprises, ete. 
be owever, some observers believe that the rate of governmental growth ought to be 
slepned up. 

P| ‘The Challenge to America: Jts Economic and Social Aspects,’ Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund, Special Studtes Project Report IV, Doubleday, New York, 1958, p. 68. 

‘5 This includes Federal individual anc corporate income taxes. 
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“TABLE 65.—IJncrease in tax collections (National, State, local), 1944-59 


Fiscal years 1944 1959 Percent 
increase 


Billions Billions 
$35. 2 : 


Income ‘taxes .22 oso 22 ssh ens eee a eck oes coor cc ieecetsed wee $57.0 62 
All other taxes: <<< - cc cn coc eee eee ck cc ccc cacctccbeess 13. 9 42. 6 206 
Sales taxes.s..<5.60 os cower ecto loves ites cte cc Sec eh ce ce eee ease 7.0 21.8 210 
Property taxes. soo ot soon Se eso abc nthe wie cess Seceec sede 4.6 15.0 225 
All nonproperty taxes....._....---.--2 2-22 - ee nee 44.5 84.6 90 
National income.........-.....2 222. ee ene ee 176.3 383. 7 118 


**Source: Same as table XII. 


“Income tax rates were raised to such exhorbitant levels during wars that 
subsequently they had to be somewhat reduced, which, of course, cut into 
collections. But their yield is still so large—$57 billion in 1959 with 95 percent 
going to the Federal Government—that school and other interest groups under. 
standably would like to have some of the proceeds channeled their way. It is 
sometimes overlooked that income taxes were raised to their high level for war 
purposes and that they still serve wholly or largely national defense. Federal 
income tax receipts in recent years just about equaled expenditures for war- 
connected purposes (national defense, international finance, veterans services 
and benefits, interest on the national debt). This strong interrelationship be 
tween Federal income taxes and defense outlays may wel) continue for somc time 
It raises the question whether income tax proceeds of a significant size will be 
available to finance domestic public services. 

“The spectacular growth of property tax collections in the post-World War II 
period ran counter to the predictions of most tax experts in the 1930's and 
1940’s. It was caused partly by inflation—which of course also affected income 
taxes—but largely by the creation of new values: the completion of $400 billion 
(in 1959 dollars) worth of new private construction; the conversion of millions 
of acres of vacant land and farmland to industrial, commercial, and residentia} 
use; the completion of $150 billion (in 1959 dollars) worth of public service 
facilities (highways, streets, schools, water, sewer, etc.) which lifted the value 
of abutting property, etc. Progress in assessment administration also helped. 
A decisive factor may well have been recognition by the voting public of growing 
local service needs which required higher taxes. The record proves that the 
property tax is capable of rapid expansion in times of economic growth. It is 
of course another question whether it is desirable to make greater demands 
on the property tax or whether income taxes or sales taxes should be called 
upon to provide the needed larger funds. 

“Some authorities suggest that the income tax can and should be the main 
source of additional public revenues. They believe that broadening of the in- 
come tax base or higher rates could yield substantially enlarged funds. Others 
hold that income taxes are being used up to their load-bearing capacity and 
possibly beyond it, and that they need to be lightened as soon as possible. They 
point out that the governments of most other industrial nations obtain only a 
minor share of their revenues from income taxes and finance their requirements 
largely by consumption taxation. They suggest that sales taxation is much 
lower in the United States than in most other countries and that it could be 
expanded if governmental requirements increase faster than tax collections from 
economic growth. 

“The issue of income versus sales taxation cannot be adequately discussed 
within the scope of this report. Yet, much of the question of Federal versus 
State support of education depends on it. Eighty percent of Federal tax reve 
nues comes from income taxation, almost 60 percent of State tax revenues from 
consumption taxation. 

“The proponents of additional income taxation point out that income taxes 
are geared to capacity to pay while sales taxes are regressive. The proponents 
of sales taxation counter that present-day income tax rates are excessively 
high and have overdone the principle of progression to the detriment of ince?- 
tives and economic expansion; further, studies have generally found that the 
retail sales tax is moderately regressive if it includes food, and is substantially 
proportional through most of the range of personal income if food is exempted. 
The sales tax cannot be judged alone but as part of the American fiscal opera: 
tions which are progressive because of the effect of Federal and State individual 
income and death taxes and the reallocation of public expenditures. 
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“Strong objections have been raised against further increases in the demand 
upon the property tax for school and other purposes. The property tax is said 
to be ill-suited to an industrial society in which taxable capacity is determined 
chiefly by income rather than the ownership of tangible property. Income, it 
is asserted, grows faster than property. 

“These arguments had considerable validity prior to 1930 when the property 
tax accounted for about half of all tax collections in the United States. In 
1959 property taxes equaled only 15 percent of all taxes, and 11 percent of 
all governmental revenues (including social security contributions, charges, etc.). 
It does hardly seem inappropriate to take property holdings into account to 
the extent of 15 percent or 11 percent of the total bill for public services. 
This can, at most, change the distribution of the aggregate tax load only 
minutely. It leaves ample space for a tax structure that is well balanced among 
the several types of taxes. 

‘National wealth has, during peacetime, quite consistently increased at about 
the same rate as national income. Only during wars, when the Nation’s pro- 
ductive effort concentrated on defense rather than the creation of permanent 
assets did national wealth lag behind the growth of national income. 

“The burden of property taxation has changed remarkably little during the 
20th century, It stood at 4 percent of the national income in 1902 and also 
in 1959, and equalled about 0.8 percent to 0.9 percent of the national wealth 
in both years. Over the same span of years, the burden of all other taxes 
rose (largely through wartime increases) from 3.8 percent to 22.1 percent of 
the national income. 

“Comparisons in time and space—with past trends and with other nations— 
cannot, of course, in themselves answer the question which type of taxation 
should be called upon to lift school revenues from $13.5 to $24 billion over the 
next 10 years. But they can supply the factual background and the perspective 
necessary in the formulation of sound tax policy. 


“Summary 


“School tax sources have shown a remarkable stability in the post-World War 
II period, with silghtly over one-half the revenue coming from property taxes, 
about one-fourth from consumption taxes and the remainder divided between 
income taxes and other sources. It is conceivable that this stability may continue 
for another decade. ; 

“Property tax yields will improve as new values are created and schools 
receive an increasing share of the yield. State sales and excise tax rates for 
school purposes may keep rising. Some States will tighten their income taxes. 
Normal economic growth may be expected to boost school revenues, at present 
effective tax rates, from $13.5 to between $18 and $20 billion by 1970. Thus 
between $4 and $6 billion may have to come from higher tax rates, unless other 
governmental expenditures can be proportionately cut and the savings applied 
to the schools. 

“Under an assumption of continued stability in the relative distribution of 
school tax sources, the school revenue picture in 1970 may be as follows: 


“Billion 

VPYOpOrty ta x@Ss< 26-355 2c 26 Sec oo ces e sere Seas eye eee ease $12.7 
Sales and excise taxeS___________-__-_-_____ 7.0 
INCOMG tASCB. 6c schooler le Sauisin i iweeneseeods desea ceotewcoebes 3.1 
OLNEP SOUTCRBR ose ose Sr Sete eee eee ee eee a ee a 1.2 
WT OUR oo oes oe ee eee ee eee ee ee ee 24.0 


“If however the share of the National Government is substantially increased, 
some of the load may be shifted from property to income taxes: 


“Billion 

SPPOPCEtY tOXO8 Qcco6 oc o5 2c ces Goce eee eee ele soe $10.8 
Dales: (a SO6 ce oi ce te fe ete hh ate a ea Cle 7.0 
TNCOMIG. CARESS oc 3. So he sete rl a he eee a ey 5.0 
Other Soutees ss 2224-22. oc ook eee Geet en ae eee geees 1.2 
POUR 25 oi a oe te eos phe meena n eocaetasets 24.0 


“Note.—All projections are in 1959-60 dollars. 


“How the revenue from the several types of taxes may be increased will be 
discussed in the remaining chapters of this report. 
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“CoAPTER V. Loca, SCHOOL REVENUES 


* * * % * 
“Long experience has shown that the property tax is the only local source of 
revenue which can consistently provide a major share of the school income. It 
has been severely criticized over the years as being too heavy and burdensome, 
but so have all other taxes. and probably for good reason. The real estate tax 
is eminently suited for small local jurisdictions because land and houses are 
Visible and stay put. It is well adapted to school requirements—expanding in 
times of economic growth (see table NITI, ech. IV of this report) and stable in 
periods of stagnation or recession. The tax has some serious defects but 
balancing the good with the bad, there does not seem to be a satisfactory sub- 


stitute fur the local property tax. 
* z * * * 


* * 
“rhe uneven distribution of taxable property—e.g., on a per-pupil basis has 
often been cited as a serious handicap to the use of the tax for school purposes. 
Discrepancies are very wide on a school district basis in many States as ways 
pointed out in chapter II. Consolidation of small into larger districts or into 
county units would eliminate the wide variations and keep differences in taxable 
capacity to a range which can be satisfactorily equalized by a well-designed 
State-aid system. 

“Constitutional or statutory rate limitations often keep schools and other 
local governments from levying the amount of property taxes they belfeve 
necessary. Many students of taxation and several commissions have suggested 
that these limits be raised or abolished. Some of the restrictions have been 
gradually eased but attempts to repeal them have seldom been successful. One 
potent argument against their elimination is that it would give several mutually 
independent local governments—county, city, school districts, other special dis- 
tricts—overlapping and unrestricted taxing power upon the same tax base, 
property. This is like letting several people independently draw upon the same 
checking account. It makes it difficult for the taxpayer to hold any particular 
official or office responsible for the size of his tax bill. If all local public 
services in a geographic urea were integrated under one responsible body—as 
State and National Governments are—there would be no need for the several 
tax limitations. As long as local government remains fractionalized there is 
little likelihood that the several units will attain unrestricted taxing powers. 

“The rate limits are not as rigid ax they may appear. In most States the 
constituents of each jurisdiction can vote levies in excess of the specified limits. 
Thus, the real power over the size of public spending and taxing lies in the 
hands of the residents of the community who are the beneficiaries of the local 
public services. This seems an excellent way of enabling voters to have their 
Wishes carried out. That officials sometimes dislike the extent of control which 
the voters exercise over their policies and actions through the power over the 
purse is not overly surprising. But the fact is that most budget proposals and 
special tax levies pass although those which do not pass tend to get greater 
publicity. 

“Rate limits are usually applied to assessed values which in all but a handful 
of States ure legally supposed to be set at full current value. But real estate 
was found in the 1957 Census of Governments to be assessed at a national aver- 
age of 30.4 percent with States-wide averages ranging from 7.2 percent in South 
Carolina to 66.3 percent in Rhode Island. Valuation practices in regard to per- 
sonal property vary even more widely. Thus the effective limitations on the 
size of the taxes which boards of education and other local units can levy is set 
not so much by constitutional or statutory limitations, as by the extra-legal 
action of the assessor of placing property on the rolls at a fraction of its value. 
It appears then that there is a local remedy against tax limitations which are 
too tight, without having to amend the State constitution or statutes: to miove as 
sessed values closer to current values. 

“Most of what was said about tax limitations also applies to debt limita- 
tions. School debt limits have been raised in many States but there still are 
complaints that thousands of school districts have reached their bonding limits 
and are prevented from meeting their classroom needs. A survey by the U.*. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare in December 1959, however. 
revealed that only 237 school districts in 45 States (out of a national total of 
over 40,000 districts) reported that they ‘had reached the limit of their leg! 
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debt capacity, needed classrooms, and had no access to State aid to build 
them. 

“Many school districts would find it easier to finance their requirements if tax 
und debt limits were generally raised or :bolished. But some observers hold 
that an upward movement in the assessment level would offer a better solution 
to the problem. 

“School debt, as well as State and local and private debt, has increased rapidly 
in the post-World War II period. But in relation to National income, or to 
State and local tax revenues, State and local debt is now lower than it was 
20 to 30 years ago. Debt service requirements (principal and interest) now re- 
quire a smaller percentage of State and local revenue (from their own sources) 
than they did three decades ago. 

“One frequently heard complaint against the property tax is that it places 
an unduly heavy burden on property owners. This seems to overlook that 
everybody pays property taxes, directly or indirectly, whether homeowner or 
renter. Almost two-thirds of all American families now live in their own homes. 
They earn a higher than average income and account for at least 70 percent of 
all personal income in the country. They also pay about 70 percent of all taxes, 
whether on property, income, or sales. They cannot escape their share. The 
remaining third of families, the tenants, pay residential property taxes which 
are included in their rent. 

“Detail analysis of data from the 1957 Census of Governments discloses this 
picture: About one-half of all real estate taxes rests on residential property 
with the remainder coming from business, farms, vacant lots, ete. Residential 
real estate taxes equaled $5 billion in 1957, of which about $3.3 billion came 
from owner-occupied homes. This dves not seem an overly large item in a total 
tax bill (National-State-local) for that year of close to $100 billion. The prop- 
erty tax suffers from the disadvantage of being conspicuous while most other 
taxes are withheld, paid in small amounts, or “invisible”; that is, paid in the 
form of higher prices. 

“Homeowners offset a considerable share of their property taxes in the Fed- 
eral income tax: they deduct property taxes and mortgage interest from the 
tax base and do not have to pay tax on the imputed income from their homes. 
Thus the net burden of the residential property tax is much smaller than the 
gross amount. 

“The record of the property tax in the past 15 years suggests that the yield of 
the tax grows steeply in times of prosperity. The following factors may have a 
major bearing on the amounts of revenues which may be expected to be raised 
by property taxes in the 1960's: 

*(1) Close to half a trillion dollars’ worth of new private construction may be 
expected to be built during the 1960's and will presumably be placed on the tax 
rolls. 

“(2) Land values will continue to rise as huge acreages are turned into new 
suburbs, industrial plans, etc., and roads and other public facilities are being 
built. This increase should offset much of the depreciation on the existing 
improvements. 

“(3) Many existing property tax exemptions have little justification and may 
be whittled down. This is particularly true of most homestead, veterans, and 
industrial exemptions as well as of property owned by organizations whose claim 
to exemption rests on shaky grounds. Certain public property also could be sub- 
jected to taxation or to payments in lieu of taxes. On the other hand there are 
pressures at work to extend rather than reduce industrial exemptions.. 

“(4) Tax rate and debt limitations have shown a tendency to move up. This 
trend may well continue. 

“(5) Attempts of States and communities to move assessed values closer to 
current market values have had sporadic success. The pressure for greater 
ae and the need to equalize valuations may lend added impetus to this 

rive. 

“(6) Administrative improvements in the assessment procedure and general 
reassessment programs will place much unlisted property on the rolls and raise 
the ligting of budy undervalued property. Opposition is often based on the 
mistaken notion that the level of taxation should be controlled by the assessment 
process rather than by rates. A vigorous State-directed program of uniform 
reassessment (to be maintained thereafter) probably is the most urgently needed 
action in the property tax field. 

“(7) Rising income levels may make it possible to move property tax levies up 
without increasing their net burden (effective tax rate). 
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“(8) Realistic expectations for the coming decade must temper the foregoing 
factors favorable to the growth of property taxation. Property presently is 
taxed heavily in some areas, lightly in others. Where property is heavily taxed, 
an effort will be made to continue the low level of property taxes. Constitutional 
exemptions and tax limits will be difficult to change, though statutory restric- 
tions may be liberalized. Despite progress during the 1960's in the reform of 
property tax administration, 1970 will probably see too many reforms un- 
completed. Owners of personal property will likely resist continually adminis- 
trative improvement, while real estate owners will continually promote alterna- 


tive taxes. 


“Summary 

“The property tax has long supplied almost all Jocal school funds and is likely 
to continue to do so in the future. Local nonproperty taxes will at best make 
a minor direct contribution to the schools. The preservation of local school 
autonomy and of community control of school affairs requires that a substantial 
share of school income be raised locally with the consent of local voters. This 
probably can be done only if the property tax remains a major source of school 
income. 

“The property tax is an expandable tax and can provide substantially in- 
creased school funds during the 1960’s without an undue rise in the tax burden. 
Property tax collections may well rise from $15 billion in 1959 to $23-$24 billion 
by 1970, with more than half the additional funds—about $5 billion—going to the 
schools. If the States or the National Government increase their school contri- 
butions at a more rapid rate, then it is likely that local efforts will be less pro- 
nounced and that the productivity of the property tax will increase somewhat 


less, 
“CHAPTER VI. STATE SCHOOL AID 


s s & 9 * * * 


“A crucial question is how the States can raise the additional sums which 
school aid will require in the years ahead. State school appropriations have been 
increasing faster than the normal growth of State tax collections and the States 
have found it necessary to enact numerous tax boosts in rapid succession, par- 
ticularly for school purposes. ‘This trend will undoubtedly continue for at least 
the next 10 years, and probably longer. Higher taxes will be necessary if school 
costs continue to grow faster than the Nation’s economy. 

“Increased State aid will have to come either from individual and corporate 
income taxes or from sales and excise taxes. Which are more likely to be 
tapped? 

“Thirty-one States levy an individual income tax, 36 a corporate tax; com- 
bined they account for 18 percent of all State tax revenues. Many States 
have lowered personal exemptions, raised rates, introduced withholding from 
wages and applied various other means of increasing the productivity of in- 
come taxes. It is, however, unlikely that State income tax rates will climb very 
high. No State has adopted an individual income tax since 1937 and only three 
States a corporation tax. It remains to be seen whether the rank af income 
tax States will widen in the next 10 years. 

“The reason for the moderate use of income taxation by the States is patent: 
the Federal Government raised its income tax rates so high after 1940 that 
it virtually preempted the field. It now collects 95 percent of all income taxes 
in the-country. States are reluctant to raise (combined) income tax rates 
higher. It has been proposed to grant Federal credits for State income taxes 
so as to encourage—or in effect force—their use by ‘ajt Stgtes.. The question 
may be raised why the Federal Government should force a tax wpon States 
whose people do not want it. State income tax yields will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to rise as the economy expands but it is doubtful whether very sub- 
stantial amounts can be expected. 

“The States are alone in the field of general sales and excise taxation except 
where they have granted local governments the power to enter it. In con- 
trast to most foreign countries, the Federal Government does not levy con- 
sumption taxes save excises on liquor, tobacco, gasoline, and a few other products 
at the manufacturing or retailing level. The number of retail sales tax States 
grew from 24 to 35 in the post-World War II period and appears likely to eX- 
pand further. The typical State sales tax rate has risen from 2 percent in 
1950 to 3 percent in 1960, with 3 States presently levying 4 percent. The level 
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of consumption taxation in the United States is low by comparison with foreign 
nations and appears to be a natural field for expansion if and when the need 
arises. Signs point to the conclusion that State sales tax rates will continue 
ty climb and that more States will adopt the tax. 

“An additional 1 percent retail sales tax in all States may be estimated to 
yield in 1970 approximately $2.2 billion if food is exempted and $3.4 billion 
if food is taxed. This together with modest boosts in income taxes and the 
normal increase from tax collections would supply approximately the addi- 
tional amount of State funds which the schools may require between 1960 
and 1970. Some States, will not adopt a 1 percent sales tax increase but rather 
tighten their present tax provisions, reduce exemptions, include services in 
the retail sales tax, raise rates on excise taxes on alcohol, tobacco, and other 
goods, levy some type of gross receipts or value added tax, etc.” 


* * * * x * * 


This concludes the direct quotations from the Report of the Committee on 
the Financing of Public Education of the National Tax Association. 


8. THE ISSUE OF FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


The committee from whose report I just quoted extensively also presented a 
summary of arguments for and against Federal aid to education. A majority 
of the committee concluded in opposition, a minority in favor of Federal aid. 

I would like to conclude my testimony by presenting to your committee my own 
reasons why I believe Federal grants-in-aid for scliool support to be undesirable. 
They are summarized in four points and taken from my book “Taxes for the 
Schools,’”’ pp. 387 to 397. 


“a. THE MOST URGENT NEED IS NOT ‘MOBE MONEY FOR EDUCATION’ BUT ‘MORE 
EDUCATION FOR OUR MONEY’ ” 


“Complaints have been raised with increasing frequency in recent years that 
deficiencies in our educational system stem not from inadequate financial sup- 
port but from inefficient or wasteful use of the available resources. Some of the 
charges are: In no other field are expensive facilities and trained manpower 
utilized so inadequately and on a part-time basis. School buildings are in use 
barely 1,000 hours a year compared with 2,000 hours or more for other types of 
facilities or for schools in many other countries. Space allowances in many 
new school plants have approximately doubled over the past quarter century— 
from about 50 to 100 square feet per pupil—although there is no evidence that 
children learn more if they have twice as much space. 

“Most people work 240 days a year, teachers only 180. The productivity in 
other types of activity has been climbing steadily and steeply, largely through 
technological advances. A doubling of industrial output per man hour over the 
past three decades permitted large increases in the workers’ pay and purchasing 
power. But organized resistance to the use of manpower savings devices has 
brought about an opposite trend in education: ” each teacher now instructs 
fewer pupils than she did 30 or 50 years ago. Whether the achievement level 
of the schools’ graduates meanwhile has improved or deteriorated is controver- 
sial. By indicriminately mixing in the same classroom children of widely 
diverse ability, aspiration, and level of skills, the teacher’s task is being made 
difficult and the educational advance of all is retarded. Emphasis on funda- 
mental skills and knowledge has declined while the number and variety of courses 
proliferated. The subject matter content of the curriculum has been watered 
down and the program stretched out which has added an unnecessary 2 years. 
As a consequence pupils in American public schools are reported to be 2 or more 
years behind their Duropean counterparts in academic achievements. Wasteful 
organization keeps thousands of inefficient schools alive. Federal aid would 
relieve the pressure to correct such practices and, thus, help to perptuate them. 

“Most of these charges are vehemently denied by the spokesmen for the pub- 
lie school profession. They insist that the schools have never been better or 


“® Compare Roger A. Freeman, ‘Do We Need More Dollars for Education or More Educa- 
tion for Our Dollars ? address before the Economic Club of Detroit, Congressional Record. 
Mar. 26, 1959, p. 4804, and ‘Vital Speeches of the Day,’ May 15, 1959. For further detail 
see ‘School N: in the Decade Ahead. 

‘tine Caupate Daniel Seligman, ‘The Low Productivity of the “Education Industry,” ’ 
Fortune, October 1958. 
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more efficiently managed, that available manpower and facilities are not only 
fully utilized but being overworked, and that charges (‘attacks’) are being 
levied only by persons who dislike public schools and do not want them to be 
adequately supported. 


“B. FEDERAL AID MEANS FEDERAL CONTROL 


“That Federal funds will result in Federal control of the schools has been 
the most frequently used argument against Federal school aid since the 1870's 
The proponents of Federal aid insist that funds can (and will) be granted tu 
the States without undue controls. They have inserted in most of their legis- 
lative proposals clauses enjoining Federal administrative officials from exer. 
cising powers over local schuuls. They cite existing programs, such as grants 
to federally affected areas, as proof that control does not need to follow aid. 

“But the chairman of the House Education and Labor Committee, Representa- 
tive Graham Barden, declared : 

“-* * * you will hear it said there has not been any Federal control or 
interference through Public Law 815, the Federal impacted area bill. I tell you 
there has been some of the most horrible illustrations of interference and 
wrongdoing under that bill that you can imagine, and I challenge anyone to 
deny that statement.’ 

“He cited examples too lengthy to be quoted here and later presented his con- 
clusion about the school construction aid bill then under consideration : 

‘Again I say to you as in the beginning, I question seriously that the prime 
objective of this bill is to build school buildings. Could it be to centralize 
power over our school system here in Washinglon where it is easier to apply 
concentrated pressure?’ '” 

“Mr. Barden’s predecessor as chairman of the House Education and Labor 
Committee, the late Representative John Lesinski, Sr., stated: 

“It is impossible to draft a general Federal aid bill which will not contain 
a great deal of Federal control over local schoal systems. * * * I am convinced, 
after the hard study we have put to the question, that no acceptable bill pre- 
venting Federal domination of local schools can be drawn. I reluctantly come 
to the conclusion, but I had to face the facts.’ *” 

“Financial aid to the States could be provided without the possibility of Fed- 
eral control through purely monetary, nonearmarked, and unconditional grant» 
or tax sharing.’™ But the proponents of Federal school aid insist that the funds 
must not only be earmarked for the schools but also channeled through the 
U.S. Office of Education and the State departments of education so as to in- 
sure and enforce the supremacy of the established high command. They 
strenuously oppose proposals which would have the U.S. Treasury allocate to 
State treasuries a small percentage of certain Federal taxes even if it were 
earmarked for the schools.” Such a plan would provide federally collected 
funds for the States and eliminate the likelihood of a resulting control of edu- 
cation. But the fatal flaw in all such schemes is that the funds would Dy- 
pass the Federal and State offices of education, and tend to strengthen the 
hand of the general State officials—Governors and legislators—rather than of 
the educational bureaucracy. 

“When during the 1930’s emergency programs channeled funds for school 
eonstruction and other activities directly from the Federal dispensing agen- 
cies to loeal school systems, the NEA and AASA recognized the link betweell 
the source and control of funds, even in a ‘brick-and-mortar’ program. They 
declared in 1945: 

*‘Inereasing federalization of education has also been brought about in re 
cent years by groups anxious to secure public funds for various undertakings 
and purposes. Washington has furnished a setting favorable to the accom 
plishment of their ends. Through political maneuvering they have been able 


101 Congressional Record, July 23, 1957, p. 11299. 

“102 Ibid., p. 11300. 

“103 Conyressiona] Record, May 8, 1987, p. A3479. 

“10 Roger A. Freeman, ‘Grants Without Strings,’ National Civic Review, June 1959. 

“105 See ch. VIII, p. 374. if 

“A proposal channeling Federal funds' from’ thé U.8. Treasury djrectly to State 
treasuries hut allocated on a eer pupti basis—has been advanetd by Ex gar Fuller of the 
Council of Chief State School Officers. and was incorporated in H.R. 23@5—s6th Cangre<» 
by Representative Stewart L. Udall. It has drawn Ii tle apport or attention. 
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to obtain Federal funds for undertakings and purposes which the States and 
localities have not been willing to finance.’ ’” 

“Numerous authorities in this field have expressed their conviction that con- 
trol would inevitably have to accompany a grant-in-aid program. We want 
to cite only three. First, John J. Tigert, a former U.S. Commissioner of 
Education : 

“‘Reason and experience both indicate that Federal money cannot be ex- 
pended wisely and efficiently except by exercising Federal control and super- 
vision, even then there is consideral waste. * * * If we embark upon a program 
of turning over Federal money to schools without any strings attached, it 1s 
only a question of time until the waste, extravagance and misuse of these funds 
will result in a reaction or a change. The alternative is Federal control.’ *” 

“Robert Murray Haig of Columbia University wrote: 

“'The demand for increased Federal participation in the support of education 
is accompanied by the specification that there shall be no Federal control of 
educational policy. At once the interesting question arises: Can any jurisdiction 
take responsibility for levying the taxes for any particular purpose without 
sooner or later being forced to take the responsibility for defending that expendi- 
ture and without being asked to answer taxpayers that the money is being spent 
in a proper manner. * * * No mere audit will statisfy the demand. Sooner or 
later the jurisdiction which imposes the taxes will exercise real control.’ 
Twenty vears later James Bryant Conant stated his belief of the likely results 
of Federal aid: 

“fo imagine that recurring appropriations of this magnitude can be made 
without careful budgeting on the part of the administration seems to me to be 
the equivalent of imagining completely irresponsible government. Cuxureful 
budgetihg will mean, in turn, a strong executive agency which must have access 
to a mass of factual information ahout the educational situation in every 
State. * * * The educational committees of the House and Senate will have 
every reason to examine into details of curriculums and school organization, 
much as committees of the State legislatures now do from time to time. Cer- 
tainly, a new chapter in American public education will have opened.’ *” 

“The experience with the large Federal programs in highways, urban renewal, 
farm support, public welfare, etc. demonstrate that controls gradually tighten 
as the Federal share increases, as conflicts arise between Federal and local of- 
ficials about the most effective use of the funds, and as abuses occur which lead 
to public scandals.” 

“Let us now assume that it may be possible to administer Federal school 
aid—in contrast to aid for other purposes—without Federal control. After all, 
professional administrators in the U.S. Office of Education, in State depart- 
ments of education, and in local school systems belong to one close-knit, battle- 
hardehed, national fraternity whose members have stood shoulder to shoulder 
in upholding each other against the ‘barbarians,’ and in defending the educational 
theories which have dominated the scene for over a generation. Thus, the U.S. 
Office of Education might find ready acceptance for its directives (labeled ‘guide 
lines’) and policies among local school administrators, and there would be no 
heed for Federal dictation. 


‘8NEA and AAS, ‘Federal-State Relations in Education,’ 1945, p.15. This is, indeed, 
a rare case of a special interest group seen the ill effects of its own activities— 
authough this was, of course, not the intention of the authors who were referring to some 
other groups rather than to themselves. They saw the mote in somebody else’s eye but 
hot the beam in their own. : 

‘17 John J. Tigert, The Real Peril of Federal Subsidies,’ the Nation’s Schools, July 1934. 

‘8 Robert Murray Haig, ‘The Outlook for School Finance in the Light of Recent 
Trends,’ Elementary Schoo! Journal, May 1939. 

“' James Bryant Conant. ‘The Child, the Parent, and the State,’ Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, 1959, p. 56. 

“No Recent scandals in the interstate highway program which caused an investigation 
by the House Public Works Committee will undoubtedly bring about stricter and more 
detailed controls by the Bureau of Public Roads. 

“The National Association of Housing and Redevelopment Officials has repéatedly com- 
Plained that ‘the Federal agencies are utilizing loan and grant, annua) contributions, and 
“ther financial contracts with local publie agencies as a means of extending Federal 
Control of local programs * * * controls are imposed upon, local programs that go far 

yond any conditions provided in the basic legislation. * * *’ Journal of Housing, Novem- 

ef 1955, p. 378. 

“The ioniteole upon farmers are too well known to require further comments. State 
And local public assistance administration operates under regulations and elose supervision 
f the Departments of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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“Some of these policies would not necessarily be in keeping with the beliefs 
or wishes of the lay public of what the schools should be doing and how. That 
is where the reinforced cooperation among the professionals at all levels would 
show its effectiveness in overcoming ‘backwoods’ resistance. The influence of 
parents, communities, and legislatures is likely to wane if an increasing share 
of the funds does not depend upon their approval and is derived through ‘Federal 
aid without Federal control.’ Boards of education for many years have tended 
to concern themselves mostly with approving tax rates and bond issues and sell- 
ing them to the public than with the setting of educational policies. They 
largely turned into ratifiers of professional proposals. Boards which tried to 
assert themselves against their superintendents in regard to educational policy 
sometimes found themselves at the receiving end of a nationally organized 
investigation. 

“An editorial in the Nation’s Schools (June 1960) referred to ‘the indefinable 
sense of uneasiness’ with which some school administrators view the growing 
strength of school board organizations and questioned whether ‘the school board 
is to be secretly appraised as a group to be controlled or stymied.’ Among the 
fears of school administrators: “The possibility that school boards as organized 
groups may embark upon programs to influence school legislation in direct con- 
flict with the goals of professional groups.’*“ Another report stated that ‘The 
deepening concern board members show for their responsibilities gives rise to 
a major problem. One aspect of this is the alarm with which professional edu- 
cators view amateur direction of school policy.’ 12° A keen observer of the edu- 
cational scene threatened that ‘local boards are in danger of voting themselves 
out of power, if they refuse to accept guidance from those who will increasingly 
map out national goals and standards.’ ” 

“The purse strings have been the main instrument by which communities and 
boards of education have tried to make their influence upon school policies felt. 
Federal aid would make it less necessary for educational administrators to bow 
so low to legislators, boards, and to the lay public; it would give them more of 
the independence they have so long sought. 

“The fight over Federal aid to education has been commonly viewed as a battle 
over money for the schools. It is conceivable that the real issue is not just 
money.” The crucial issue may well be a power struggle over the control of the 
schools between the organized profession and the lay public. Federal funds 
would strengthen the hand of the educational bureaucracy and weaken the veto 
power of the communities. Such an outcome would be hailed by some, deplored 
by others. 


“Oo, FEDERAL AID MEANS CENTRALIZATION OF GOVERNMENT ™ 


“It has been convincingly argued that the National Government which par- 
ticipates in the financing of many activities that used to be regarded as State 
and local responsibilities should not discriminate against schools. Are roads, 
hospitals, welfare, more deserving of national support than education? Is it 
more of a national responsibility to teach children how to cook than how to 
master their native language? 

“One quick reply might be that opponents to school aid tend to be foes of 
governmental centralization as such and to dislike the other Federal programs 
as well. But this does not answer the question why Congress enacted dozens 
of aid programs for other purposes and only a few small ones for the schools. 
One element may well be that the States provide little support for local activities 
other than the schools. But the major factor is the fear that a major Federal 
entry into education would be more damaging to the principle of local autonomy. 


‘111 Loc. cit. This refers to the fact that the professional organizations do, and 
school hoard organizations do not, support Federal aid. 

“12 Education Summary, Oct. 12. 1958. 

“113 Fred M. Hechinger, ‘School Conflicts,’ the New York Times, May 29, 1960. 

“116 Views differ on whether Federal funds would be a net addition to school revenues 
or, at least partly, substitute for State and local funds. The aggregate amount 0 
school income might be raised but little. 

“John J. Tigert. former U.S. Commissioner of Education, was quoted in ‘What Others 
Have to Say About Federal Subsidies. The Nation’s Schools, February 1934: ‘The ag 
of Federal money for support of schools would decrease local support. The net amoun 
available to schools would be no greater as local support would vanish about as fast a8 
Federal money became available. There would be a diminishing interest in local respons! 
bilitv and other evils always attendant on paternaltsm.’ 

115 See ch. ITI, sec. 5. 
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The rapid expansion of grants-in-aid for various purposes has shifted much 
control to Washington. Schools, it is held, are a landmark of home rule which 
should be kept out of the Federal realm. Opponents to Federal school aid 
believe ‘that once this dam is breached, there will be no holding back the floods, 
that the Federal Government will assume an ever-growing role in education 
and in other State and local activities. They visualize that in a few decades 
with the further growth of Central Government financing of State and local 
activities, nothing may be left of our Federal system of government with its 
union of strong and self-propelled States except a few empty symbols and 
rituals and a nostalgic memory, that we shall have but one all-powerful Central 
Government with regional offices, which may or may not be called States.’ ” 

“Woodrow Wilson, while still a professor of government, wrote a statement that 
ought to be lifted from oblivion : 

“*There can, I suppose, be little doubt that it is due to the moral influences 
of this policy that the States are now turning to the common Government for 
aid in such things as education. Expecting to be helped, they will not help 
themselves. Certain it is that there is more than one State which, though 
abundantly able to pay for an educational system of the greatest efficiency, 
fails to do so, and contents itself with imperfect temporary makeshifts because 
there are immense surpluses every year in the National Treasury which, rumor 
and unauthorized promises say, may be distributed amongst the States in aid 
of education. If the Federal Government were more careful to keep apart from 
every strictly local scheme of improvement, this culpable and demoralizing policy 
could scarcely live. States would cease to wish, because they would cease to 
hope, to be stipendiaries of the Union, and would address themselves with dili- 
gence to their proper duties, with much more benefit to themselves and to the 
Federal system.’ ™” 

“For many yeurs, however, it has not been the States which have been asking 
for Federal aid to education but largely organizations of school employees. 
They appeal against the decisions of the constituted State and local authorities 
and ask Congress to overrule them. They assert, in effect, that during the 
most prosperous period this or any country has ever known, American parents 
are either so deprived or so depraved that they cannot or will not provide the 
funds to give their children an adequate education. 

“Massive Federal aid to education would be more than just another grant 
program. The president of the National School Boards Association, Carl B. 
Munck, warned the members of his association in April 1959: ‘The narcotic of 
Federal aid will become a habit for whose indulgence the victims will soon 
surrender that which they now so highly prize.’ ™ 


“D. FEDERAL AID RUINS CIVIO MORALE 


“The most serious charge against general Federal school aid may well be that 
it would set an example for our youth, and for the American public in general, 
that the way to get what we want for our children, for ourselves, for our com- 
munity, is not to work and pay for it but to seek a device by which we can 
have others foot the bill. Gov. Arthur B. Langlie of Washington said in an 
address to the American Assembly on October 15, 1955: 

“Instead of squarely facing our responsibility of paying for the things we 
want, we seem to be getting into a free-for-all scramble to evade the painful 
duty, in the hope that the squeeze may be put on somebody else. Too many still 
believe that we can eat our cake and have it, too. This unhealthy trend is 
being fanned by shrewd promoters who claim that they have found the secret 
for which the alchemists had been seeking in vain, that they can get for us 
something for nothing—not by making gold but by the device of so-called Federal 
grants-in-aid. To the uncritical onlooker they seemed to prove their point 
that we can hitch on to a rainbow and ride to the sky. * * * The most dan- 
serous trend—harmful not only to the States but to our whole system of free 
government—has been this tendency to evade individual and collective re- 
sponsibility. It corrupts the civic morale, and erodes the feeling of personal 
accountability among public officials.’ 2 
eS 

“"@ Roger A. Freeman, ‘Federal Aid to Education—Boon or Bane?’ American Enter 
Prine Association, Washington, 1955, p. 3. 

an, Woodrow Wilson, Constitutional Government, 15th ed., 1900, p. 29-30. 

Carl B. Munck, ‘Some Thoughts on Federal Aid,’ School Boards. ril 1959. 


pe Arthur B. Langlie, ‘Stronger States in the Federal Union: Why and How,’ State 
overnment, December 1955. 
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“In another speeeh in New York City on November 2, 1956, Gevernor Langlie 
stated : 

“ ‘The demonstration of how to get the things we want in life—but which we 

are unwilling to pay for—by putting pressure upon our public officials, has had 
a poisonous influence upon the minds of many millions who became used to the 
idea that it was better to look for a gimmick than to labor in the sweat of one’s 
brow. The insidious effect of a policy of always tryihbg to get something for 
nothing, of searching for a way of letting somebody else get stuck for the check 
or for loading the cost on to a distant future may be hard to eradicate.’ 
The most effective appeal for Federal school aid has been the suggestion that 
new bduildings, more and better paid teachers, if financed at the State or local 
level, would force up taxes but that by shifting the cost to the Federal Treasury 
it would not mean higher taxes, that it would come for free, or be loaded unto 
other States, other communities, other economic groups. President Herbert 
Hoover wrote: “Our people, under the illusion that money from Wasbington is 
pure manna, are selling right and left their birthright as free men.” 

“Some of the existing grant programs havé set examples which are destruc- 
tive of State and local responsibility and of attempts at solving local problems 
by local initiative: The interstate highway program rewards the citizens of 
States which have been laggard and penalizes those which took the initiative 
and pulled themselves up by their bootstraps; the open end public assistance 
programs encourage the design of ingenious techniques by whith some States 
manage to tap the Federal Treasury more effectively (or more rapaciously) ; 
through school construction aid, communities which taxed and bonded them- 
selves heavily to take care of their own needs, would be forced to foot part of 
the bill for others which sat back and waited. A massive program of Feteral 
school aid may through such demonstration effectively destroy civic morale in 
communities and States throughout the Nation. 


“IN CONCLUSION 


“Federal school funds were purely nominal prior to 1930 when they accounted 
for only a fraction of 1 percent of the school income. In the postwar period, 
while Federal grants-in-aid for a variety of State and local activities proliferated 
to about 100 and soared from under $1 billion to over $7 billion annually, com- 
paratively little Federal money was authorized for the public schools. The in- 
demnity payments to federally impacted communities und the school lunch com- 
modities and funds are not aid to education. Only two school aid programs are 
now in operation, one of a continuing, one of a temporary nature; grants for vo- 
cational training, and the 4-year plan to aid foreign language and science edu- 
cation, guidance, etc. These two programs combined account for less than 1 
percent of all school revenues and one-eighth of one percent of the Federal 
budget. How much do contributions of this magnitude help to bring school reve- 
nues from $12 billion to a hoped-for $24 or $30 billion? 

“This truly is secant harvest for a century-long impassioned campaign, fervidly 
pursued by dedicated nationwide organizations whose members and applied re 
sources number many millions. It is preposterous to assume—as some of the 
drive’s protagonists have done—that the Members of Congrese are prejudiced 
against education and deliberately discriminate against the schools. Rather, 
it appears that Congress after listening to extensive arguments for Federal aid, 
year after year, is not convinced that such aid is necessary or desirable. It has 
authorized minor amounts, earmarked for specific activities to meet temporary 
emergencies, but consistently denied pleas for general or massive school aid 
because it found the fiscal case for such aid—the claimed lack of State and local 
capacity and the Federal taxing superiority—to be spurious. It is significant 
that the authorities which are de lege and de facto responsible for school sup- 
port—the State governments and the boards of education—have not asked for 
aid. Rather, the schools’ employees, claiming to speak for the schools, have 
demanded that Congress overrule the decisions of their States and their 
communities. 

“The ideological case for Federal aid which calls for national standards and 
national and professional direction of educational policy has found little echo 
in Congress or among the great majority of Americans who are philosophically 
committed to home rule in education. This attitude eould some day change. But 
the congressional debates of recent years leave room for doubt whether the ex- 
traordinary efforts of the school aid protagonists against no organized resistance 
have brought massive general Federal school aid as close to realization as its 
supporters believe.” 
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Sehator Morse. Mr. Freeman, on behalf of the subcommittee, as well 
as myself, I want to thank you very much for this discussion. 

Senator Case, any questions? 

Senator Case. No questions. 

Senator Morse. Senator Goldwater, any questions ? 

Senator Gotpwater. No. I just want to comment on Dr. Freeman’s 
igsiaeln Span I wish that everyone that has expressed an interest in 
this subject could have heard him this afternoon. I wish that every- 
body interested in it would read his book. I think it would become 
completely clear to every American that the responsibility should re- 
main with the family and not be transferred to the Federal Govern- 
ment and, as one parent who believes very firmly in that responsibility, 
I ie to thank you, Dr. Freeman, for the work you have done in this 
field. 

Mr. Freeman. Thank you, Senator. I may mention that I have 
two children in public school. 

Senator Morse. Senator Dirksen ? 

Senator Dimgsen. Dr. Freeman, you were in the room this morn- 
ing when I queried Senator Metcalf about impacted areas, and he in- 
sisted, of course, that was aid to education, and I insisted that the Fed- 
eral grants were in lieu of taxes. 

Now, I am sure that question has come to your attention, and I 
would appreciate some comment on it. 

Mr. FREEMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator, we can follow this question either historically or analyti- 
cally. Analytically, it is this: The basis for local property tax sup- 
port rests on two columns which are the homes and the working places 
of the people who live there. 

The homes supply roughly about half, in the national average, I 
think, about 47 percent of the property tax base, and the other half 
are farms and the places where the people work. 

Now, if you take half of the base out from under it, the tax rests 
only on one rather than on two columns; you have taken half of it 
out. 

So if the people work in so-called federally impacted areas, you 
have only half of the local support for those schools, and for this 
reason it was necessary that some provision be made, because if those 
people were ee private industry and not for Government, the 
property would not be tax exempt. 

So the justification for this program is the fact that under the 
constitutional immunity, which goes hack to the old case of O’Connor 
v. Maryland, 1819, the States eannot tax Federal property. 

Therefore, some way had to be found because otherwise the people 
who liyed there would have to pay, so to speak, twice the property 
tax. 

So the Federal Government assumed a role as if it were a private 
employer, and were taxable, but since Federal] property is not taxable, 
the support had to come in another form. 

The question became serious during World War I when the Fed- 
eral Establishment was expanded very rapidly, and there could be 
no waiting, and something had to be done right away because the 
children were there. The program was then recast into its present 
form in 1950. | 
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The committee whose research I directed back in 1953-55, suggested 
that this type of support is actually a payment in leu of taxes, and 
should be changed from its present form to a general system of pay- 
ments in heu of taxes. 

As you know, payments not only to schools but to other local gov- 
ernments, to counties, to cities, which also provide public services, 
but have had their tax base removed out from under them, were pro- 
posed in bills. In fact, the Eisenhower administration supportei 
this, and Senator Humphrey has been fighting for it, so this is nota 
partisan matter at all, as you may sce. 

It seems to me, Senator, that. the thing to do about the 815 and 874 
program is to replace it with a general system of payments in lieu of 
taxes to local governments whose property tax base has been cut by 
the fact that Federal property is not taxable by State and local gov- 
ernments. This is No. 1. 

I do not want to take any more time. but if I have answered your 
question, I believe I will leave it at that. 

Senator Dirxsen. But it was done in lieu of taxes, that was the 

oint. 

. Mr. Freeman. There is no question about it. The only justifica. 
tion for this program is the fact that Federal property was taken 
off the rolls, and is not taxable under our constitutional immunity of 
Federal versus State and local governments. 

Senator Dmxksen. Now, vou mentioned 237 school districts that did 
not have, evidently, enough taxable base to meet their needs out of 
a total of a little over 40,000 school districts. 

I can vouch for the figure because I inserted it in the Congressional 
Record last year, and I obtained it from Secretary Flemming. 

Let us assume in one of those 237 districts they want to build a school 
and, obviously, if their means are slender, they want to build it. as 
cheaply as they can. 

So if they put their affairs in order, they advertise for bids, and a 
contractor bids for it with a low bid, and he gets the job, and then 
suddenly someone says to him, “Now you are familiar with the Fed- 
eral law, aren’t you?” 

Meaning, of course, if any one of these three major bills were en- 
acted, and he might say, “Well, of course, I am going to build this as 
best I can under the circumstances and as quickly as I can.” 

And a member of the board says to him, “Now, you know there is 
proven in the Morse bill, and there is a provision in the McNamara 

ill that you have to comply with the Davis-Bacon Act, which is 4 
Federal enactment relating to wages,” and the contractor may say , “! 
didn’t take that into account in my bid.” 

So somebody has to say to him, “Well, we are sorry, sir, but your 
are going to have to comply with Federal law. It doesn’t make anv 
difference what the local requirements are; it doesn’t make any dif: 
ference what the State requirements are.” 

Would you call that Federal control ? 

Mr. FREEMAN. Senator, may I add one more thing to this? 

Senator Drrxsen. Surely. 

Mr. Freeman. There was a legislative inquiry in the State of 
Pennsylvania into the cost of school buildings, and it was found that 
State-aided school buildings, on the average cost about 20 percent 
more locally financed school buildings. 
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There was also a legislative inquiry in the State of California a few 
years ago, and reported that State-financed school buildings cost 
' more than locally financed school buildings. 

. If that is true in the local-State relationship, there is no question 
' that it would be even more true in the State-Federal relationship, in 
addition to the provisions of the Davis-Bacon Act. 

Senator Dirksen. Well, would you say that the intrusion of that 
requirement constitutes a type of control over the local school district 2 

Mr. Freeman. Well, sir, as I mentioned, there are quite a few con- 
trols built into these bills which would be mandatory upon the passage 

of these bills, and the Davis-Bacon Act is just one of the requirements. 

I would say that the main control in the bills as proposed is this: 
Most of the bills require that a State plan be drafted by the State 
department of education, and in that plan the State department 
of education in its own judgment divides the funds between teachers’ 
salaries and construction. 

It draws up a plan on how to divide the Federal funds among the 
various school districts of the State, and that plan then has to be 
approved by the U.S. Commissioner of Education. 

Now, under the present provisions in all of the States, these de- 
cisions are made by the State legislature, by the local boards of edu- 
cation, and by the local people who vote on the issues. 

Under these bills, the Federal law would provide that the State 
department of education makes the decisions, and that is unquestion- 
ably a major type of control. 

Senator GotpwatTer. Let us pursue that a bit further. Let us say 
a State, under the administration’s bill, would get $6 million for its 
use of construction or the payment of teachers’ salaries. But let us 
say that the total expenditures of the State for educational purposes | 
might be $26 million. 

Am I not right in assuming that these controls would apply to the 
ieee expenditures in the State, including State funds and Federal 

unds ? 

Mr. Freeman. That, Senator, is inevitable, because if you control 
art of it, you can change the balance, because you can adjust the 
unds which are controlled according to the way the rest is spent. 

So that if the State department controls the Federal funds when- 
ever, in its judgment, it feels more ought to be spent it will put. more 
or all Federal funds of it into that item, and nothing into the others; 
and what the program would be used for is to whip local districts into 
conformance with the wishes of a State department of education. As 
you know, there have been arguments over State versus local control 
inmany States. The conflict is mostly, to put it quite plainly, between 
the State educational bureaucrity and local boards and the local 
people, . 

Seuten Gorpwater. And controls, like a determination of wages 
paid for school construction, would apply to the $20 million as well as 
to the $6 million if that was the total spent for construction ? 

Mr. Freeman. If we only have, say, 10 percent Federal money and 
90 percent of local money, you would still have to pay all wages ac- 
cording to Federal law, in other words, the control would apply 
to all. 
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Senator Gotpw.\Ter. Because before the Federal Government could 
allot any money the State would have to take action to comply with 
the wishes of the Commissioner ¢ 

Mr, Freeman. The State has to give assurance in advance that onl; 
the wage rates would be permitted which the Secretary of Labor 
certifies. 

Senator GoLpwATeR. Thank you. 

Mr. FREEMAN. So there isno way out. Once you have even a penny 
of Federal money in it, the control would apply all the way through. 

Senator Dirksex. Mr. Freeman, you have, no doubt, examined the 
historical basis for these efforts to secure Federal aid for education, 
How far back does this effort go? 

Mr. Freeman. Well, sir, as far as I have been able to determine, the 
first bill was submitted in 1870. 

Senator Dirksen. 1870? 

Mr. FREEMAN. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. That is 91 years ago. 

Mr. FrreMAN. Yes, sir. 

Now between 1870 and 1890 the debates on Federal aid to educa- 
tion were about as intense in the House and in the Senate as they are 
at the present time, and have been in recent years, and if you read the 
speeches in the Senate in the 1880's you will be very much reminded 
of the recent years. If you changed a few figures you will find 
roughly about the same speeches. 

The interesting thing is this: Between 1870 and 1890 when these 
debates were going on, there was only a very slight improvement 
in educational finance. 

Prior to the Civil War the increase was tremendous. Between 
1890 when the debate actually ceased and 1910 and 1920 there was a 
tremendous increase in educational finance, but in the 20 years when a 
school aid bill was very close to passage, the State and local increase 
for education was not substantial, and the quotation which I 
inserted a little while ago from Woodrow Wilson indicated that. 
Why? Because the State ee were waiting, and if somebody 
else was going to hang the bell around the cat’s neck, then, they would 
not raise State funds. This is what happened. 

There is one other thing I would like to mention, sir, because it has 
come up time and again and has been quite misleading in this debate: 
namely, the story that Federal aid is older than the Constitution, and 
dates back to 1785. _ 

This story has been told time and again, and with your permission 
I would like to rectify the record on that. 

After the Revolutionary War, the Confederation or the Continental 
Government, at the time, owned no land. 

In 1780 the Congress appealed to the States to donate their wester 
lands to the United States of America, and seven States over the nest 
few years complied and donated some of their western lands, ceded 
them to the National Government. 

The National Government first tried to sell the land because they 
had a heavy debt from the Revolutionary War. They found out that 
they could not sell it, and then they learned a lesson, which the Fed- 
eral Government has applied many times since. If you cannot se 
something you can always give it away. 
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So that, al that time, the practice started of land grants and they 
wave away close to 1 billion acres of land. Of the 1 billion acres of 
Federal domain that was given away, about 70 million went to schools, 
and hundreds of millions went for various other purposes. Now, none 
of these other recipients have ever claimed, to my knowledge, that 
that. entitled them to continued Federal support. 

As far as the schools are concerned, sir, when you follow the de- 
bates you will find this: That the purpose of the grant of section 16 
was not to support education. In fact, the idea of support of educa- 
tion never entered into the discussions. 

It was a scheme to induce settlers to move to the practically un- 
inhabited areas west of the Appalachian Mountains and give them 
some land which, just a few years ago, had been ceded by the States. 

Furthermore, sir, the Ordinance of 1787 was passed in the same year 
in which the Constitution was drafted, and there is no mention of 
education in the Constitution. Now, if it had been the intention of 
the Founding Fathers to support education, undoubtedly they would 
have mentioned education in the Constitution. But I would say the 
most cogent argument is this: 

At that time virtually all American children, at least 98 percent or 
possibly more, lived not west but east of the Appalachian Mountains. 
Only 1 or 2 percent of the children lived west of the mountains, and 
the children east of the Appalachian Mountains had few schools to 
go to. Most of them had to do with makeshift arrangements. 

But all of the lands, all of the grants, were given where no American 
children were residing at the time. 

Now, it seems to me if the purpose of the grants had been to sup- 
port education, to foster education, why would the grants or some aid 
not have been given to the areas where all American children were 
residing at the time and needed schools rather than in areas where the 
children were not, but where it was hoped that the parents would 
move later ? 

So, it seems to me, that this had nothing to do with Federal aid to 
education. Actually there are only two acts at the present time in 
existence which are Federal aid to education for the schools. The two 
are the Vocational Training ct and the National Defense Education 
Act, and these acts have two things In common. 

In the first place, they both are restricted to specific areas of the 
curriculum which are closely controlled. 

No. 2, both were enacted ina waremergency. The Vocational Edu- 
cation Act was enacted within a few weeks of America’s entry into 
World War I, when there was a need for defense mechanics. 

The National Defense Education Act, as you know, was enacted a 

few months after sputnik. 
_ So, in other words, all the Federal aid to education to schools that 
is presently in existence is (a) to specific curriculum subjects and, if 
that is not curriculum control, then I do not know what is and, two, it 
was enacted in a war atmosphere and war emergency. 

Furthermore, the two programs together total about $100 million a 
year, which is less than 1 percent of the school budget, and about one- 
tenth of 1 percent of the Federal budget. In other words, they are 
Purely token appropriations. 
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Federal aid to education to the schools is practically nonexistent 
in this country at this time, and the interesting thing, it seems to 
me, is this, Senator: 

In the 90 years since Federal aid to education became an issue jn 
Congress, since 1870, close to 100 programs of Federal aid in grants 
to the States have been enacted, but Diack none to education. 

Now, the reason for that is not that the Members of Congress are 

rejudiced against education or against children. But I think there 
1s a more valid reason. This is quite obvious, and that is that the 
Federal Government should stay out of education. 

No. 2, sir, if you take the total volume of Federal grants-in- 
aid to the States you will find that it has tripled every 10 years from 
1930 to 1940; it tripled again from 1940 to 1950; it tripled again 
from 1950 to 1960. 

If you follow that up and continue that rate of progression, within 
a few years you will have nothing but Federal grants-in-aid to the 
States and you will have no States left. 

Senator Dirksen. Now, it was contended before this committee 
that the Morrell Act, named after Justin Morrell, the Congressman, 
and signed by Abraham Lincoln in 1862, was an aid to education 
act, but I thought it was tied up with military training. Now, you 
tell me about it. 

Mr. FreeMAN. Well, sir, the suggestion was made in the 1850's 
that the colleges were providing largely academic education and not 
enough for the farmers and for the workingmen. 

Now, obviously, if Congress gets into that, you again have cur- 
riculum control, because if you give aid to certain items of the cur- 
riculum and not others, if that 1s not control, I do not know what 
is control. 

The act was actually passed in 1859 and was vetoed by President 
Buchanan with a very pungent statement that it was no business of 
the Federal Government. 

I cannot quote you the statement from memory, but I would very 
much like to supply you with a statement of President Buchanan in 
vetoing that: act. 

Senator Dirksen. Can we have the whole veto message? 

Mr. Freeman. Or just part of it, possibly. 

Senator Drrxsen. I would like to see the whole veto message. 

Senator Morse. Would the Senator like to have the veto message? 

Senator Drrxsen. Yes; it is in Buchanan’s papers. 

Senator Morsg. You would like to have it read at the hearings, or 
to put it in the record ? 

Senator Drrxsen. In the record. 

Senator Morse. The Chair rules that. it wil be put in the record. 

(The message referred to will be found on p. 631.) 

Mr. Freeman. I would like to mention that the matter came up 
again during the Civil War and during the Civil War with hardly 
any debate it was passed, because at that time again agricultural pro- 
duction and mechanics were badly needed on both sides, but it hap- 
pened to be passed in the North, and President. Lincoln signed it with- 
out much fanfare, which made some of the lands available for the 
colleges. Incidentally, the amount last year was so inconsequential, 
$5 million a year in a budget of higher education of about $5 billion, 
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that obviously it was really insignificant. Why so much attention 
ever was paid to it, frankly, I do not understand. 

Senator Dirksen. Well, now, what about the military aspects of it? 

Mr. Freeman. Yes. Of course, you know that in most cases you 
do have the Reserve officers training, and there are some provisions 
which sometimes are quite onerous. 

I cannot offhand give you all the details of the provisions, but it 
has led to some difficulties here and there. 

Senator Dirksen. I attended « land-grant college, and there was 
a requirement of military training. 

Mr. FrEeMAN. Yes, sir; and the result of it is that sometimes those 
students who cannot take an oath for some reason have to march with- 
out a uniform and that is embarrassing. 

But the main thing is, you have a program there that was enacted 
during a war, that affects the curriculum rather than providing gen- 
eral support and which, in amount, has become completely incon- 
sequential because if you review the budgets of any of the major 
institutions and see how much the land-grant funds amount to, you 
will see it 1s barely a drop in the bucket when, until last vear, you had 
<5 million of those funds in total expenditures of $5 billion; that 1s 
a token and nothing else. 

Senator Dirxsen. Are you familiar with the present effort to in- 
clude the humanities and the classics as a part of the National De- 
fense Science Education Act? 

Mr. Freeman. I know about it and, of course. I cannot see any rea- 
son why, if you gave aid for some, vou should not really for others. 

For example, under the Vocational Training Act, the Federal Gov- 
ernment gives support, when some girls or boys learn how to cook, 
but it does not give support when they learn how to spell or when they 
learn their arithmetic, which I do not think makes much sense. 

= i present time the support is only for equipment in science and 
so forth. 

I think the purpose of the Defense Education Act, as the atmos- 
phere was in 1957-58, was to strengthen specific aspects to which not 
enough attention was paid, because there was a feeling, and I think 
justifiably so, that too much of the school’s money went into frills, 
and I could quote to you the titles of some of the courses. It is well 
known. Some of you may remember the TV show from Alhambra 
High School which is a few miles from where I live, in which some 
highly qualified high school seniors said they were intending to study 
engineering but were taking co-ed cooking in their senior year. 

Well, I can understand then that Congress wanted to have the Fed- 
eral funds applied only to physics and to foreign language training. 

Now, if you expand it to everything, why, that really removes the 
purpose of the National Defense Education Act, it seems to me. 

Senator Dir«sen. Well, that makes it back-door Federal aid to 
education, does it not ? 

Mr. Freeman. Yes, sir; most decidedly so. 

Senator Dirxsen. That is all. 

Senator Morse. Thank you very much, Mr. Freeman. We are glad 
tohave your testimony. 

Mr. Freeman. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Morse. I will insert in the record, at the request of Senators 

ooper and Morton, this statement of the Federal impact and burden 
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by the Hardin County Board of Education, Elizabethtown, Ky.; and 
another statement on a similar subject matter from the Hopkins. 
ville Public Schools, Hopkinsville, Ky.; a summary of proposed 
amendments to Federal impact area laws; and also at the appropriate 
place in the record, to be selected by Mr. Lee, our counsel to the com. 
mittee, certain other communications which Members of the Senate 
have asked to have included in the record, or which have been sent 
direct to the chairman of the subcommittee. 

These will be inserted at the close of today’s session. 

(The documents referred to will be found on p. 720.) 

Senator Morss. The next witness will be the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, Senator Engle. 

Senator Engle, we are glad to have you. We are delighted to have 
you with us, and you may proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLAIR ENGLE, U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Senator Eneite. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I appre. 
ciate the opportunity to appear before you today in support of legisla- 
tion to provide for Federal assistance to our public schools. 

I have long been convinced that the Federal Government has a real 
and definite responsibility in the education of the youth of this coun- 
try. I have consistently supported_and cosponsored legislation pro- 
viding for Federal aid to help the States overcome critical shortage: 
in classrooms and inadequacies in teachers’ salaries. I therefore wel- 
comed the farsighted proposals that President Kennedy sent to Con- 
gress last month offering a broadside attack on the serious gaps in our 
educational facilities. 

Today I am here for the specific purpose of presenting my reasons 
for taking exception to one phase of ihe administration’s proposals. 

I refer to titles II and III of the administration proposal, 8. 1021, 
relating to Federal aid to areas impacted by tax-free Federal property 
and installations, Indian reservations, or Government contractors. 

This section of S. 1021 would put on a permanent basis those pro- 
visions in Public Law 874 and Public Law 815 authorizing Federal 
payments to school districts to help pay the local share of the cost 
of free public education for children whose parents are employed 
on tax-exempt Federal property but live in taxable houses, or who 
live on Federal property but work on taxable property. 

However, this section of S. 1021 also proposes to reduce the Federal 
payment per child under Public Law 874 and Public Law 815 from 
the present 50 percent of the district’s local contribution rate to 2» 
percent of such local contribution. Furthermore, it tightens the areas 
eligibility over 3 years by requiring that in the first year the parent 
of 4 percent of the pupils lived or worked on Federal property (1 
stead of the current requirement of 3 percent); in the second year: 
5 percent ; 6 percent in the third year. 

The effect of the proposed cutback on the federally impacted school 
districts in the State of California would be SNe eet Fifty-three 
percent of the children in California go to schools in districts rece!” 
ing aid under Public Law 874 and Public Law 815. The effect of 
the cutback would be equally as tragic in » number of other State 
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where defense activities and other Federal programs have mush- 
roomed since World War II. 

I urge the committee to substitute for title II and title III of S. 
1021 the language of my bill S. L078, which would continue the tem- 
porary provisions of Public Law s74 and Public Law 815 ona perma- 
nent. basis but at present levels of entitlement. 

If Public Law 874 were extended as it is now, and as I contemplate 
in my bill, California would receive for fiscal year 1962 an estimated 
$42,955,850. Under the provisions of S. 1021, California would re- 
ceive $26,197,000—or a loss of about $16,750,000. In addition, the 
increase in the minimum eligibility requirements would reduce en- 
titlement under Public Law 87+ for 1962 by $351,000 bv eliminating 
from eligibility 26 school districts, and would by 1964 remove 83 
school districts from the program. 

Under a straight extension of Public Law 815 as it now stands, and 
as I contemplate in my bill, California would receive about $9 muil- 
lion for construction of school facilities in federally impacted areas. 
Under S. 1021, California would receive an estimated $7,692,000, or 
i loss of $1,374,000. 

These are just some of the bare figures, Mr. Chairman. We have 
with us today an eminent educator, Dr. Ralph Dailard, superintend- 
ent of schools in San Diego. Dr. Dailard is prepared to give you 
the whole story on federally impacted school areas in California and 
to project for you the serious consequences that would be suffered in 
California and in other States if titles II and III of S. 1021 became 
the law. 

I have received hundreds of letters from various school districts 
in my State pointing up the dire results of a cutback in the programs 
under Public Law 874 and Public Law 815. I would like at this 
point to read an excerpt from a letter I have received which is rep- 
resentative of the numerous pleas that have come to my attention: 

The Berkeley Unified School District is already making an extreme effort 
through the tuxpayers to provide the needed financial resources with which to 
operate a sound educational program. As you are aware, the legislative limit 
for district taxes for unified school districts is 81.65 per $100 of assessed valua- 
tion. Our district is now operating at a legal limit of $2.50, an increase of 
“i-cents which was provided by the voters some 5 years ago, and will operate 
at a $3.25 limit beginning July 1, 1961, as provided by a further 75-cent tax 
Increase at the November 1960 election. There is a limit to which the property- 
owning taxpayer is willing to be taxed in order to support educational and 
hunicipal functions. The withdrawal of Federal support under Public Law 
Si4 and Public Law 815 would be a serious blow to the financial economy of 
our district. 

That is from the Berkeley Unified School District and it is typical, 
as | ae said, Mr. Chairman, of a great number of letters I have 
received. 


The problems of school districts in federally impacted areas are 


i. Hj WNique and cannot be solved equitably through a general Federal aid 
'o education program alone. 

ol The aid under Public Law 87+ and Public Law 815 is for a specific 

ee Hi Purpose and for specific localities where the impact of federally 

Vv: Bg onnected children is felt. 

of What is the justification behind the proposed arbitrary 50-percent 

tes #eduction in benefits to federally impacted school districts? 
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The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, in his letter 
of February 27, 1961, to the President explains the proposed cutback 
on the ground that payments under Public Law 874 and Public Law 
S15 are made solely to compensate for the loss to a local community 
of the commercial or industrial tax potentialities because of Federal 
tax-exempt activities. 

I question the proposition that payments to local school districts 
have been made on a strict theory of payments in heu of taxes. 

This thesis has consistently been rejected by Congress because Con- 
gress has recognized the fact that the impact of accelerated Federal 
activity in a community creates abnormal problems that transcend 
the realm of real property taxation. 

Federally impacted areas have problems that other communities do 
not have to face. First there is the sudden impact of an accelerated 
population increase. This immediately creates the problem of in- 
creasing all public services—schools, roads, water supplies, transpor- 
tation, police, health service, and so forth. 

All of this creates an abnormal drain on local resources that cannot 
be met by the normal increases in property taxation. 

And let us remember also that the population in many of these 
areas is fluctuating and because the Federal] activity itself is often un- 
stable, there 1s less investment. in permanent residential property: 
and less, I may add also, in commercial properties for the same reason. 

The payment-in-lieu-of-tax theory 1s an abstraction that simply 
does not measure up to the realities 

It is common knowledge that California is constantly undergoing 
a tremendous growth in total population, as well as in school 
population. 

This normal growth, without considering that resulting from Fed- 
eral activities, has strained the financial resources of most California 
communities to the limit to provide essential school facilities and 
other community requirements. As a matter of fact, the capability 
of 2 school district to bond itself is limited by Jaw and the cutback 
in Public Law 874 and Public Law 815 moneys may mean the very 
bankruptcy of many California school districts. 

The argument presented that the communities have had ample time 
to adjust their school tax structures simply ignores the fact that the 
tax structures of school districts are controlled and restricted by the 
State constitution—and amendment to the constitution to upset the 
historical tax structure of the State are not easily achieved. 

There are probably more military installations and other Federal 

rojects in California than in any other State in the Nation. These 

ederal activities bring, on top of the normal population growth 1 
California, large numbers of children whose parents are required to 
work in the plants and man the military installations. ; 

The number of people required at these Federal installations 1s 50 
great that they must live in communities surrounding the one in which 
the base is located. 

It is an established principle of municipal finance that taxes on 
homes alone will not pay the normal costs of operating government 
and providing the necessary facilities and services. 

And when the major installation in the area is nontaxable, the 
community simply cannot, without adequate Federal help, provi 
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adequate school facilities and services for the children of these Fed- 
eral workers whom Uncle Sam has found necessary to located in the 
area. 

I am afraid, Mr. Chairman, that hundreds of thousands of chil- 
dren in this country will wind up deficient in education if the proposed 
cutback in Public Law 874 and Public Law 815 is enacted into law. 

I am sure that I do not have to remind this Committee on Educa- 
tion that losses in education suffered in the formative years cannot be 
made up and the harm done will be irreparable. 

I urge the committee to support the substitution of the language in 
my bill S. 1078 for the proposals made in titles II and III of S. 1021. 

I would like to defer to Mr. Dailard who will present in more de- 
tail and more explicitly the financial impact of this proposal on the 
particular school districts of California. 

Senator Morss. Senator Engle, we are very glad to have your 
testimony. 

I want to say that I have already requested the representatives in 
the room from the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
prepare for us and for the benefit of the committee 2 memorandum 
in regard to this federally impacted area problem. 

After I receive that memorandum, I intend to discuss it with Secre- 
tary Ribicoff and with the President, because I want to be absolutely 
certain that the bill which I shall do my best to get passed on the floor 
of the Senate does not do an injustice on the subject matter. 

It. is the one part of the bill about which [ have already announced 
that [have grave doubts. 

I want particularly to call to the attention of the representatives of 
Health, Education, and Welfare who are now in the room the testi- 
mony that you have just given. 

I will reserve judgment as to what my final position will be, but. I 
would be less than honest if I did not say, I am very hopeful that the 
President himself will help me in a judgment, because I think at. the 
present time the evidence seems to indicate rather clearly that this sec- 
tion of the bill may need to be reconsidered. 

Now, may I say good naturedly and in the spirit of a httle fun with 
you. based upon my speech in the Senate last. Friday, that I am glad 
to hear from the Senator from California such a complete verification 
of my point that there seems to be some tendency on the part. of both 
the past administration and this present one to fail to understand that 
Oregon falls between California on the south and Washington on the 
north, and that it is part of the Union. 

I hope the administration will pay attention with respect to some 
of these needed Federal installations and locate them in Oregon. The 
Senator has testified so adequately this afternoon about those which 

ave been located in California in such large numbers. To give Ore- 
gon just a little bit for our share would benefit. the whole west coast. 

I want to thank the Senator from California for the help he has 
een to me in his testimony this afternoon. 

Senator Enore. I thank the Chairman for his comments, and I 
Want to say, although we welcome Federal installations, they do bring 
their problems. 

And let me emphasize, Mr. Chairman, that this is a matter of great 
Seriousness to us because these school districts are now working on 
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their budget for next year, and they have to get their tax structure 
put together, and the doubt about what is going to happen just simply 
leaves them up in the air. 

They do not know how to program. 

If the bill, as written, is going through, they have one problem. 

If it is going to be changed, they have another. 

So let me say to the Chair and to the committee that the sooner we 
can get a solution of it and get the answer, we would like to have the 
right answer. We would like to have the case put back to where it 
was. 

But we would like to have an answer fast because it is important to 
these school people to know now. 

I appreciate the opportunity to be here. 

Senator Morse. Thank you very much. 

The next witness will be Senator Proxmire of Wisconsin. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Senator Proxmire. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I am very mindful of the work this subcommittee has done and the 
tedious hours which you have spent in hearings. I will be as brief as 
I possibly can. 

In the first place, I would like to say that I am enthusiastically in 
favor of the general principle of this bill. 

I have supported legislation of this kind in the past, and I expect 
to doso in the future. 

I am sure the subcommittee needs not to be reminded of the over- 
whelming importance of education from every standpoint and the 
immense need for a greater national effort than we have had in the 

ast. 
J I am convinced on the basis of my own observations in my State. 
as a candidate for Governor three times, as a member of the State 
legislature, as one who has spoken to more than 250 high schools in 
Wisconsin in the last year and a half, in my State the property tax 
simply cannot do the job. It cannot begin to do the job. 

In many areas the school districts may not be at the statutory limit 
where they cannot borrow, but whether they are or not, they are in 2 
situation where the local farmers, the people who own their homes and 
so forth, the small business people, simply cannot bear a heavier prop- 
erty tax burden. 

the second place, I am convinced that State taxes cannot do much 
more. 

We are in competition with other States. Other States are in com- 
petition with us, and this competitive tendency on the part of State 
prevents them from becoming progressive in their tax structure oT 
more progressive, and it makes it very difficult for them to levy even 
additional regressive taxes. 

I would like to point out, too, something that the subcommittee 
knows, but I would like to reinforce it a little bit. That is the long 
record of conservative support for this legislation. 

This is something that has been argued for many, many years be- 
fore the Congress. Rutherford Hayes, known as a conservative Ke 


| or 
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publican President, in his message to Congress, December 3, 1877, 
said this, and I quote only t wo sentences: 

The wisdoin of legislation on the part of the Congress und the aid of the State 
for education to all peoples in those branches of study taught in the schools of 
the country is no longer a question. I shall be glad to give my approval to any 
appropriate means which may be enacted by Congress for the purpose of sup- 
plementing with national aid the local systems of education in all of the States. 

This was, incidentally, anticipated by President Grant, and it was 
followed up by President Garfield. 

As Mr. Freeman has said a little earlier today, this was a debate 
that was conducted in the Congress 75 to 80 years ago. With the 
enormous urgency from the national defense standpoint, with the 
obligation we have to our children, it seems to me we simply have to 
push ahead. 

Now, I think the reason that we have not been able to proceed in the 
past—there have been many reasons, but the major reason—is because 
there have been legitimate, proper and understandable feelings on the 
part of many people that the Federal Government. would dominate, 
dictate, control education. 

Whether this has merit or not, it is one that is sincerely and deeply 
felt. 

I know that section 3 of the bill last year. S. 8, and section 103 of 
this bill, is about as explicit and emphatic as language can be drafted. 

I know that the chairman of this committee has said many times 
what Senator Taft said when he championed this legislation : 

Show me a way in which this can be made more restrictive as far as the 
Federal Government's interference ix concerned and I will write it into the law, 

This is why I am here this afternoon. I think Senator Cotton got. 
off to a very intelligent. and proper start when he suggested sharing 
the cigarette tax. 

The only reason I feel that that 1s not the answer is because I feel 
the funds made available are simply insufficient. 

So what I am proposing instead of that is that we provide for a 
sharing of the Federal income tax. I think I ean show the committee 
that that can be done with no real interference with the amount in 
this bill or the distributive equity of the present bill, because what this 
amendment. does is, very simply and briefly, to substitute language in 
the bill to provide, for example, on page 1, line $, instead of saving: 

It is the purpose of this title to authorize a 3-year program of Federal grants— 
make it— 


It is the purpose of this title to authorize a 3-year program of Federal income 
tax sharing with the States. 

And then I go on to page 2, line 12, where I insert the following 
language: 

Since the amounts to be paid to each State under the provisions of this title 
are a portion of tax payments originating in such State. 

Senator Morse. What page is that on, Senator ? 

Senator Proxmire. That is on page 2. 

Senator Morse. What line? 

Senator Proxmime. Line 1v. 
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After title: “In the administration of this title,” then I add this 
language: 

Since the amounts to be paid to each State under the provisions of this title 
are a portion of tax payments originating in such State. 

Then I go on to one other section where the provisions have to be 
made. That is on page 9, line 10, after section 107, I insert the basis 
on which this distribution will be made. 

Very simply to explain it—and I will, of course, offer the amend- 
ment for the committee’s consideration—what I do is to provide that 
each State will be returned a share of the income taxes paid by the 
residents and resident corporations of that State which will give 
them a sufficient amount to meet the criteria set forth in this bill. 

That is S. 1021. 

In other words, it would be possible that one State might receivo 
half of 1 percent; another State might receive 3 percent; another 
State. 5 percent. The amounts distributed would vary. 

But they would vary on the basis of a formula that is actually set 
forth in S. 1021 as it is now. 

At any rate the reason I am doing this is obvious. It is to reinforce 
the strong feeling on the part of many people, including myself, that 
there might be some future danger that the Federal Government 
might conceivably step in and use the Federal grants as the basis for 
dictating educational policy. 

This makes it, it seems to me, much more difficult for the Federal 
Government to do it—I think virtually impossible—in view of the 
way Congress would have drafted the bill under these circumstances. 

Senator Morse. You require a showing on the part of the States 
as to the specific expenditure of the funds so as to make certain that 
they went for educational purposes? 

Senator Proxmtre. Yes. That would not be changed from the 
present bill. S. 1021 would not be modified in that respect at all. 
They still have to make the same showing. 

Now, I have one other amendment which is an amendment that is 
concerned with something that I am sure concerns other Members of 
the Senate, too. 

It returns to the S. 8 system of distribution which, as I understand 
it, instead of being average daily attendance, it was the average 
number of school-aged children in a particular State. 

Now, I have done this because, No. 1, as I understand it, there was 
no quarrel with S. 8 on this basis last year, at least no very loud or 
conspicuous quarrel. 5 aaa te ; 

People seemed satisfied with the system of distribution at that time. 

There may have been some undertones, but it certainly never 
reached the level of very strong floor debate or amendment. . 

In the second place, I feel that children, whether they are in a public 
school or in a parochial school, do require services which, in fact, are 
provided by the local taxpayers to parochial schools. 

Police services, fire services, highway services are made available. 
There are many other services that are provided for parochial schools 
tax free, and, of course, we all approve that. I argue that the States 
should be compensated for this. My amendment would do this. 
The present bill does not. 
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In the third place, and this is the most important of all, I enthusi- 
astically support the principle of parochial schools. 

We have many of hetn in our State—probably more, I think, as 
a matter of statistical fact than any other State in the Union—not 
only Catholic schools, but many, many Lutheran schools. These 
schools provide a kind of pluralism in our society that is very healthy. 

I think the greater diversity we can get in education, the better. 

I think we should do all we can to preserve it. 

I am aware of the fact that this kind of legislation, particularly if 
it provides only for average daily attendance, is going to make it 
harder in the future than it has been in the past for the parochial 
school, and I think this is a great shame. 

One of the things that some States have done is to provide assist- 
ance not to the school for transportation, but to the pupil; and, as I 
understand it, this has been found constitutional. 

School transportation has been made available to the pupils who 
wish to attend parochial schools. This kind of thing, I think, is good 
and should be encouraged ; not discouraged. 

Therefore, I think that a distribution on the basis of the number of 
pupils in the State, rather than average daily attendance, will make 
funds available to a State which will make it much easier for the 
school authorities in the State to develop services to pupils who do 
attend parochial schools. 

I think that this must be done, if we are going to encourage our 
private schools to continue in the future as they have in the past and 
provide the grand service that they have in the future as they have 
in the past. 

I think that the constitutional] problems for any other kind of assist- 
ance to the parochial schools are extremely difficult. 

I voted in support of the Morse amendment last year; I will do so 
again. 

I think it was wise and sensible. I think that there are problems 
as far ‘as putting it on this bill is concerned. The decision of the 
chairman, or the tentative decision at least, to consider that as a 
separate bill, I think, has a lot of merit, too. 

But I think this is something that could be written into the bill, 
this notion of having distribution based on the number of school-age 
children which would simply return it to what we had last year, and 
would provide, I think, a greater equity. 

It would provide some basis for encouragement. of parochial schools 
by local authorities where they wished to do so, local and State 
authorities, in the future. 

These are the two amendments I submit, and with the permission of 
the chairman, I will leave them with the clerk of the committee. 

ar Morse. We will have them printed at this point in the 
record. 

(The amendments referred to follow :) 


AMENDMENTS To S. 1021, A Bri. To AUTHORIZE A PROGRAM OF FEDERAL FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE For EDUCATION 


On page 3, lines 6 and 7, strike out “per public school pupil, the number of 
such pupils, and the effort for public school purposes” and insert in lieu thereof 
Beds child of school age, the school-age population, and the effort for school 
urposes”’. 
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On page 3. lines 14 and 15, strike out “the number of public school pupils in 
the State in the preceding fiscal year” and insert in lieu thereof “the school-age 
population of the State”. 

On page 3, lines 21 and 22, strike out “the number of public school pupils in 
such State in the preceding fiscal year’’ and insert in lieu thereof “the sehool- 
age population of such State”. 

On page 4, lines 13 and 14. strike out “public school pupil for the State by the 
income per such pupil” and insert in lieu thereof “child of school age for the 
State by the income per child of school age”. 

On page 4. line 24, strike out “public school pupil” and insert in lieu thereof 
“child of school age”. 

On page 5. line 8, strike out ‘public school pupil” and insert in lieu thereof 
“child of school age’. 

On page 5, lines 13 and 14, strike out “number of public school pupils in the 
State or in all the States, respectively, in such fiscal vear’ and insert in lieu 
thereof “school-age population of the State or of all the States, respectively” 

On page 5, between lines 14 and 15, insert the following: 

“(4) The term ‘child of school age’ means a member of the population he 
tween the ages of five and seventeen, both inelusive. 

“(5) The term ‘school-age population’ means that part of the population 
which is hetween the ages of five and seventeen, both inclusive, and such school- 
age population for the several States shall be determined by the Commissicner 
on the basis of the population between such ages for the most recent year for 
which satisfactory data are available from the Department of Commerce.” 

On page 5, lines 22 and 23, strike out “public school expenditures in such 
year and the public school expenditures” and insert in lieu thereof ‘school ex- 
penditures for such year and the school expenditures”. 

On page 6. beginning with line 15, strike out all through “pupil” in line 1s 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: ‘school expenditure per public school 
child and 110 per centum of the national school expenditure per public school 
child for such year, bears to 110 per centum of the national school expenditure 
per public school child”. 

On page 6, beginning in line 21 with the word ‘expenditure’, strike out all 
through “pupil” in line 23 and insert in lieu thereof the following: ‘school ex- 
penditure per public school child equaled or exceeded 110 per centum of the 
national school expenditure per public school child”. 

On page 7, lines 15 and 16, strike out “expenditure per public schoo! pupil by 
(ii) the income per such pupil” and insert in lieu thereof “school expenditure 
per public school child by (ii) the income per child of school age”. 

On page 7. beginning in line 24 with the word “expenditure” strike out all 
through “pupil” in line 1 on page 8 and insert in lieu thereot “school expendi- 
ture per public school child”. 

On page &, line 3, strike out “such pupil” and insert in lieu thereof “child 
of school age”. 

On page 8, beginning with line 10 strike out all through the end of page and 
insert in lieu thereof the following : 

(3) (A) The ‘school expenditures’ of any State for any fiscal year means the 
total expenditures by the State and subdivisions thereof for elementary and 
secondary educition made from funds derived from State and local sources iD 
the State (including payments in the nature of payments in lieu of taxes from 
any sources), as determined by the Commissioner on the basis of data for the 
most recent school year for which satisfactory data for the several States are 
available to him. 

“(B) The ‘school expenditure per public school child’ for any State for any 
fiscal year means the quotient obtained by dividing (i) the total expenditures by 
the State and subdivisions thereof for elementary and secondary education made 
from funds derived from State and local sources in the State (including pay- 
ments in the nature of payments in lieu of taxes from any sources), as deter 
mined by the Commissioner on the basis of data for the most recent school year 
for which satisfactory data for the several States are available to him, by (ii) 
the number of children in average daily attendance in public elementary and 
secondary schools in such State, as determined by the Commissioner for such 
most recent schoul year. 

(C) The ‘national school expenditure per public school child’ for any fiscal 
year means the quotient obtained by dividing (i) the total expenditures by all 
the States (exclusive of Puerto Rico, Guam, the Virgin Islands, and the District 
of Columbia) and subdivisions thereof for elementary and secondary education 
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made from funds derived from State and local sources (including payments in 
the nature of payments in lieu of taxes from any sources), us determined by 
the Commissioner for the same school year as is used under paragraph (1), 
by (ii) the number of children in average daily attendance for such year in 
public elementary and secondary schools in all such States, determined as pro- 
vided in paragraph (1). 

“(D) The inceme per child of school age for any State and for all the States 
shall be determined by the Commissioner on the basis of the incomes per child 
of school age for the most recent year for which satisfactory data are available 
from the Department of Cominerce.”’ 

On page 9, beginning in line 2 with the word “public” strike out all through 
“pupil” in line 5 and insert in lieu thereof ‘and school expenditures per public 
school child, for any State, and his determinations of the national effort, aver- 
age rate of increase, and school expenditure per public school child”. 

On page 18, beginning with line 5, strike out all through line 8, and redesig- 
pate paragraphs (6) through (11) following as (5) through (10), respectively. 


AMENDMENTS TO S. 1021, A Brit To AUTHORIZE A PROGRAM OF FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE FOR EpUCATION 


On the first page, line 8, strike out Federal grants to’’ and insert in lieu there- 
of “income tax sharing with the”. 

On page 2, line 12, after ‘title’ insert ‘‘since the amounts to be paid to each 
State under the provisions of this title are a portion of tax payments origin- 
ating in such State”. 

On page 9, line 10, after “States” insert “and determination of such payment 
as return of percentage of the income tax collections from such State”. 

On page 9), line 10, after “Sec. 107” insert “(a)”. 

On page 9, between lines 19 and 20, insert the following: 

“(b) (1) The payment to each State for any fiscal year under the provisions 
of subsection (1) of this section shall be considered as a return to such State 
of a percentage, to be determined by the Commissioner, of the income taxes 
collected in such State for such year. The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
provide the Commissioner with such data as may be necessary to enable the 
Commissioner to determine such percentage. 

“(2) For the purposes of this subsection, the amount of income taxes col- 
lected in a State during any fiscal year is an amount equal to (A) the total 
amount of income taxes collected in the internal revenue district or districts 
in such State during such fiscal year, less (B) the total amount of credits, re- 
funds, and abatements allowed or paid in such internal revenue district or 
districts during such fiscal year with respect to overpayments of income taxes. 
For the purposes of this subsection the term ‘income taxes’ means— 

“(i) the taxes on the income of corporations imposed by chapters 1 and 6 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 ; 

“(ii) the tax on the income of individuals imposed by chapter 1 of such 
code ; 

“(iii) the withholding tax on the income of nonresident aliens and for- 
eign corporations imposed by subchapter of chapter 3 of such code; and 

“(iv) the withholding tax on the wages of individuals imposed by 
chapter 24 of such code.” 


_ Senator Morse. I will say, Senator Proxmire, that we are very 
indebted to you for your testimony. 

_ Your proposal will receive a very thorough and careful considera- 
tion by the subcommittee before we make our report to the full 
committee. 

Senator Goldwater? 

Senator GoLpwaTER. Yes. 

Senator, I am very glad to have you before the subcommittee to- 
day. It is always good to hear your views. Are you acquainted 
with my bill, S. 991 2 

Senator Proxaire. I am not sure. 
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I heard you in your debate with Senator McCarthy, and [ was 
very intrigued and interested in the position you took then. 
I presume that your bill might reflect the proposal that you mace 
at that time, but I have not read S. 991. 
Senator GotpwatTer. It follows the same general philosophical line 
that yours does. My bill would permit each taxpayer to take as a 
credit against his final Federal income tax, up to $100 a year, the real 
estate taxes which he paid for public school purposes. 
This would mean an additional tax saving of about $3.25 billion, 
an amount almost similar to that now available through deductions, 
and it would not require the money to come to Washington. 
It would stay home and be spent there for school purposes or for 
roads or public buildings, sewers, or anything that the local com- 
munity might need and desire. 
There would be no mandatory provision that the taxpayer would 
have to spend it, if he did not want to. 
He would just have to depend on the continuance of the most ex- 
cellent record that local communities have made in the financing of 
local properties down through the years, and I am glad to see thut 
you are at least exploring this possibility. To me, this approach 
would eliminate any problem that we will have before us, relative 
to parochial schools and_ private schools, or the question of 
segregation. 
When we leave the determination up to the local level, they do 
what they want with it. 
I wish you would study S. 991. I think you might become a little 
more intrigued with it than your own approach, and it will be offered 
at various times as a substitute. 
I would certainly like to have your backing of it, if you see fit. 
I certainly would not seek any word from you today on it. 

Senator Proxmire. Well, could I comment on it now! 

Senator GoLDWATER. Yes. 

Senator Proxmire. Could I ask you: Does this provide for the $100 
deduction from the tax? It would be a tax deduction? It would not 
reduce—— 

Senator Gotpwater. -\fter the taxpayer has calculated the amount 
of his tax, he would then take a credit against this tax of up to $100. 

Senator Proxmire. Then he would subtract up to $100? 

Senator GoLpwaTer. A tax credit. He could take no more than the 
$100, but if he has already taken $40 as a deduction, he could take 
$100, or a total of $140. 

Senator Proxmaire. I can think—I would like to suggest an objec- 
tion which perhaps you could meet—if not now, later on—that occurs 
to me right away. There are many school districts in which income 
is just fantastically low. This is true in my State; it may be true in 
your State; it is true in most States, particularly in farming areas; 
and especially at the present time and in the last 7 or 8 years there 
are many areas in which, I am sure, that you cannot find a farmet 
who has paid $100 in Federal income taxes. 

This may be almost inconceivable, but it is true. 

Now, these are the districts which most desperately need more 
assistance. 
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Our State has tried very hard by equalizing formulas, and so forth, 
to give them as much as they can. But in these areas the assistance 
given by your proposal would not be very great, and I think that to the 
extent that we have any group that is affected, whether they are coal 
miners in West Virginia, or whether they are people who are affected 
by industry moving out, here you would have a situation, it seems to 
me, where it does not do much good to subtract from the income taxes 
you pay because no income taxes are paid. 

It is a matter of somehow getting the funds into the district. 

Senator Gotpwatrr. Of course, that becomes a problem of the State 
or the school district or the county, and there are ways that that can 
be solved. 

I would not think there is 1 State in the Union that can say that 
every school district can support itself 100 percent. 

We were faced with that problem in my State and we added 1 percent 
to the sales tax earmarked specifically for education. 

Now, from that general education fund, the moneys are available 
to many school districts that. have practically no taxable property or 
very low-valued property. This is the problem of the State. 

In fact, the distribution formula of the bills that we have before 
us would not take cognizance of the individual plight of a district. 

It would be the overall plight of the State, and, as I understand 
it, they would leave the distribution up to the State. 

I would merely make the overall amount available to the residents 
a State of Wisconsin or the State of Arizona double what it is 
today. 

How the State chooses, or the unit chooses to get that money—by 
sales tax or property tax—would be entirely up to them. The philos- 
ophy behind this—I might say it is kind of hard to put it—but nobody 
likes taxes. 

You cannot find a happy taxpayer in the United States, and the 
only tax collector they can take it out on is the fellow who is going 
- peddle the school bonds. They get mad and, in effect, tell him where 

0. 

have seen this happen in my State time and time again; good, 
ae school proposals would be defeated because the taxpayer was 
mad. 

Now, they come around 2 or 3 months later and try the same pro- 
ia and knock off what they are complaining about and invariably 
those pass. 

This would be a way of putting more money in the pockets of the 
taxpayers without it traveling a long distance to Washington and 
return with the usual deductions, and it would put them in a little 
better frame of mind. 

It would never be astronomical amounts, but the total would be 
there, and he might feel a little better about it. 

Senator Proxmire. I must say I think this is a very ingenious and 
attractive proposal from the standpoint that I have voiced here today 
of maximizing the local control. It certainly maximizes it as much as 
my proposal I can think of could. 

would have a reluctance about this proposal, however, in that, of 
course, there is no guarantee at all that the local authorities will use 
it for education. 
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a GoLpwaTER. You would not want to write it in the bill 
either ¢ 

Senator Proxmire. And I know you would not want to do it, but I 
think that this might be a problem. And unless there is the situa- 
tion—many, many farmers pay property taxes which are much bigger 
than their income tax now: 1n many cases they pay a property tax far 
more than $100 for education, much more. 

I think there would be a tendency in many areas to say, well, “the 
Goldwater amendment, the Goldwater bill suggests that the national 
standard should be $100 for school property taxes; that is about right 
in taxes for education.” There might be a tendency to push it down 
to that level, too. 

Senator GoLDWaATER. No. 

This is merely a formula that we arrived at after much discussion 
and we came up with approximately $5.5 billion. We purposely did 
not attack the entire expenditure because we would be talking then 
about 512 million, and that is over and above needs. 

This is actually over and above the needs that President. Kennedy 
has cited by about 100 percent. But it is there and if we admit that 
there would be some Americans who would not yield to further taxa- 
tion for schools, certainly it would not be of the magnitude of 50 
percent of them. 

So we would still have the amount of money that President Kennedy 
says we need, which, by the way, does not indicate to me that this is 
any great. problem. We spent last year well in excess of $16 billion 
for education, and now the President wants to spend $750 million a 
year for 3 years. 

In that same time, if the taxpayers just do what they did last year, 
they will spend approximately $49 billion. So this is a very low level, 
this amount. 

It indicates to me that the President is not convinced that this is a 
problem. 

Senator Proxuire. If, somehow, we could get these funds into the 
school system with any degree of assurance, I would feel a great deal 
better about it, because, you see, the way I look at this is simply a relief 
for taxpayers who happen to pay $100 or more in income taxes. 

It would not do the farmers I am thinking about, or the old folks, 
or the many others who pay property taxes and pay big ones, have 
their little home and have to carry that burden, but the fellow who 15 
well off and can most readily afford to pay a tax will be the one that 
getsthe relief. For this reason I am a little— 

Senator GotpwatTer. There is another reason for not trying to make 
it mandatory other than my natural feeling of repugnance against 
any Federal force being used on our citizens. . . 

I hate to keep using my State, but it is a small State in population 
and it serve as a good example. 

We have been taking care of our school needs out there. The taxes 
that we imposed for school purposes are partly responsible for a wile 
million surplus. 

Senator Proxmire. Are vou satisfied with the salaries your teachers 
get in Arizona? or a 

Senator Gotpwater. Yes. I think in the main, Iam. They are 
11th highest in the country. 
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Senator Proxmire. I know they are high, but they are still far be- 
low the amount paid to people in professions with equal educational 
requirements. 

Senator GotpwaTer. I do not think in a discussion of whether any- 
body is being paid enough that it is a valid argument to use after 
comparison with other industries. 

I can cite you truckdrivers that make more than schoolteachers, 
and we might say, well, that is not right, so we ought to make salaries 
of schoolteachers as high as those of truckdrivers. 

Then you can look around and find other people with less skills 
than either who are making more. 

So I have never been convinced, for example 

Senator Proxmire. May I say about this, Senator, that I am not 
arguing necessarily the merits of paying teachers higher than truck- 
drivers. 

I am just saying unless you pay them more than you are paving 
them now, you are not going to get the kind of teachers we need, the 
number of teachers we need, with the kind of training they need. 

In fact, this study of Thorndike and Hagen—you may be familiar 
with it; it was made by the Air Force, it seems to me—is pretty con- 
vineing that the most able people are leaving teaching. 

We simply cannot afford to have the people who are most gifted in 
teaching, who have the ability to teach, going into other areas which 
have a far less social value because, in my judgment, there is no serv- 
ice that anybody can perform, with the possible exception of entering 
the clergy, that has the value to our Nation that teaching has. 

Senator Gotpwater. I wish you would read the testimony that was 
just presented tous. I think you will get the answer to that. 

This movement from one profession to another is not new in .Ameri- 
can history. In fact, the Air Force is plagued with the problem of 
highly trained technicians leaving the Air Force to go into other fields 
that pay more. 

But I have never been convinced that pay is the motivation. If per- 
sons thought of making money as the only thing in life, they certainly 
would not pick the teaching profession, nor would they pick the 
ministry, nor would they pick the military. 

And to a large degree, in the lower echelons, nor would they pick 
the life of a politician. 

IT have in a number of studies never been able to find salary placed 
above seventh out of a list of 10 points of attraction for employment. 

So, when we talk about teachers’ salaries and what they should be, 
I think you have to have a lot of discussion with teachers and take into 
consideration the living conditions and so forth. 

We have kept our teachers’ salaries on the upgrade. They have been 
going up; they have not been going down. In fact, the statistics are 
pretty clear that we may be getting more teachers than we will need 
in the future. 

You were asking about whether or not this money would have to be 
spent for education. I was using my own State and taking my own 
city. We have many civic problems that are above education at the 
present time. 

We have been keeping our buildings up; we have been keeping 
teachers’ salaries on the upgrade. 
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We need streets; we need public buildings; we need a larger sewer 
system. 

Now, it may be that the local community will decide that those 
should take precedence at the present time, and the emphasis should 
be placed there. 

I would like to let that stay under local control. If it were needed 
for schools, the direction would be toward schools. 

Senator Proxmire. May I say in reply to that that I would agree 
that the local control is, in my judgment, just imperative on education. 

I think we should have it. But I would also say that the Federal 
Government—as a nation we have a tremendous interest in education 
and a tremendous national defense interest. 

I think we simply cannot have the kind of Air Force, the kind of 
Army, Navy, that we are going to need in the future, we cannot have 
the kind of defense industry that we are going to need in the future, 
unless we provide an adequate system of education. 

I think Admiral Rickover’s statement is just so compelling to me: 
when he appeared before an Appropriations Committee, he said how 
important education was; and he was asked where you get the money: 
and he said: 

Gentlemen, if I had to make a choice between these weapons that I think are 
so important to the defense of our Nation or education, I would say give the 
money to education. I think it is that important; that we just do not have the 
kind of skills to build the submarines we need, to operate them. We do not 
have the skilis to build the missiles, or in the numbers we need. In this explo- 
sion of technology we just have to doa better job. 

This Thorndyke & Hagen study showed that a large majority of the 
teachers who had left teaching after World War IT had left it because 
the pay was inadequate, because the salaries were insufficient. 

That was overwhelmingly the reason. It just dwarfed all other rea- 
sons. There wasnocomparison. The fact is that we have over 100,000 
teachers in America who are not qualified. In my State we do not even 
require an A.B. degree. 4 vears of college, and we still do not have the 
teachers who are qualified with our limited qualifications. 

It seems to me, Senator, that we just have to do a better job on edu- 
cation, and that when it comes to priorities with buildings and streets, 
as far as the Nation is concerned there just is not any comparison. 

Senator Gotpwater. I do not argue with you for one second about 
the importance of education. In fact, I place more importance on it 
than I do on anything else. 

I think it isa parent’s responsibilitv and probably the parent's prime 
responsibility in their lives to provide education for their children. 

But testimony presented here today showed that female teachers 
were leaving teaching at the rate of about 1 percent a year to enter 
private business. 

Now, it might. be true that 90 percent of those leave for pay pur 
poses, I would not doubt that a bit. 

Senator Proxmrre. That was female. I am talking about the male 
teachers. 

Senator Goipwater. The female of the species dominates in the 
level that we are talking about, which is the high school down through 
the elementary grades. 
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I have just one other thing I want to ask you because this is going to 
come up; we can probably say we hope it will not come up, but being 
practical, it is going to come up. 

I keep hearing that we should not discuss the parochial problem in 
connection with this bill; that we will discuss it at a later date. 

Now, if it is right to discuss it at a later date, why can it not be 
discussed in connection with this bill? My feeling is this, and I have 
said this this morning; it is hard for me to morally argue that vou can 
take money from members of any religious faith that run schools and 
then not return that money to them if you make Federal grants in aid 
to education generally. 

Senator Proxmire. I can see no reason at. all why you should not dis- 
cuss anything you wish, of course, but at the same time I think that it is 
apparent that in the past we have had excellent housing legislation 
and excellent education legislation either killed or seriously jeopard- 
ized by the adoption of desegregation amendments. 

And I think that there has been no question, at least in my mind, and 
in the minds of many people, observers, unbiased observers, that the 
purpose of introducing the amendment was to kill the legislation. 

Now, I think it may be possible that the introduction of legislation 
providing for assistance to parochial schools in the form of direct 
grants, which in the judgment of many of us, would be unconstitu- 
tional, will kill this legislation, and I am sure that people who intro- 
duced it would not do it for that reason. but I think that could easily 
he the consequence. 

And I think that it is perfectly proper for those of us who feel 
that way to voice objections on this ground: 

We may think there is every reason to consider this separately. 
But we feel so strongly about the absolute necessity for this kind of 
levislation that we would feel constrained to fight hard against having 
eeheus amendments adopted that are inimical to passage of this 

ill, 

As far as speaking about it, of course, as you know, there 1s 
plenty of freedom in the Senate to offer any amendment we wish. 
I think that. people should be perfectly free. 

Senator GotpwaTeEr. It is a problem and we must be practical in 
recognizing that. it is with us, and it is going to be with us throughout 
the discussion of this bill. It may well be, if attached to it, that it 
will kill this legislation. 

Iam one whom that. would not make unduly unhappy. But I would 
not introduce legislation for that purpose. However, I just cannot 
see how we can morally take money from the Catholics or Episco- 
palians or Jews or any other religion that operates schools and then 
not share that money with them when they have building problems 
ind teacher problems of their own. 

Senator Proxmire. You do not complain about the property tax in 
Arizona that you pay. 

Senator Gotpw.rer. No, not at all. 

Senator Proxmine. That certainly is taken from people who are 
Catholics, Lutherans, and so forth. 

Senator GoLpwaTer. Yes, at the State level they can give it. back. 

Senator Proxmime. At the State what? 

Senator Gotpwater. .\t the State level they can give it back, if they 
Want to. 
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Senator Proxmire. It isnot done in Arizona, 1s it ’ 

Senator GoLDW.\TER. No. 

We do in some counties provide transportation, but there has never 
been any apparent need for it in our State either among parochial or 
private schools. We have been able to take care of our own. 

Our State is nota good exampleto pick: But this isa problem. 

We also have another problem. ae you morally take tax money 
from Negroes and not see to it that their needs are recognized as we 
distribute their money among the people of the country‘ This isa 
very hot issue, but I do not see how we can sweep it under the carpet. 

Senator Proxmire. No, no, I think we certainly ought to discuss It, 
by all means. 

Senator GotpwaTEeR. We probably could discuss parochial schools 
separately, although I do not think you can, but I do not see how we 
are going to avoid the issue—is it morally right not to allow the 
Negroes to participate in the very taxes that they pay? 

Senator Proxmire. My position is that it is not morally right, and 
J] am sure it. 1s yours, too. 

Senator Gotpwarer. I know that is yours, and it is mine, too. | 
have nothing further. 

Senator Morse. One question, Senator. 

Do you think it is fair to adopt a policy based upon this educational 
problem of, in effect, allowing a State to keep certain amounts of 
Federal taxes collected in a State and then spend them for any pur- 
pose they want to spend them for, including or not including edu- 
cation ? 

Do I make myself clear ? 

Senator Proxmire. Yes, you do. 

I was just trying to reflect on your proposal. It seems to me that 
we have no specific rationalization in this case for the deduction as we 
have for dividends in which 4 percent of the dividend can be deducted 
from the income tax. The grounds in that case are that the corporate 
income tax and the personal income tax on dividend recipients 1s a 
double tax. 

We relieve that double tax a little bit. You would not have any 
corresponding rationalization for just making a $100 deduction unless 
that money were for a national purpose such as education. 

Senator Morse. That brings out my point, and I just want the 
record to show my point of view because it was a very interesting 
discussion you and Senator Goldwater had, and that 1s this: 

I think if you are going to have a deduction, it ought to be based 
upon a principle of uniformity in its application. 

I do not think it would be fair to let State X, for example, have 
the benefit of the deduction and spend it for sewers when all other 
States carry out, what at least was the original intention, or at least 
the basis for the deduction in the first place: 

That it would be made available for them to spend for school pur 
poses, if they desired. 

The chairman’s position is that if you are going to adopt any priv 
ciple of tax deduction, then the purpose should be for uniform 
application. 

{ do not consider it a Federal interference with the State, because 
there is no question about the authority of the Federal Government 
to collect the tax in the first place. 
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If it has the authority to collect the tax in the first place, it certainly 
has the right to say we are relinquishing the tax only for a specific 
purpose and no other. 

Senator Proxmire. I would agree. 

Senator GorpwaTEer. I might give my rationale there. There 1s no 
question that the Federal Government has the right to impose taxes, 
but it is not an obligatory right. We do not have to impose taxes, if 
we do not need them. 

Now, if we pass this bill in its present form, it is going to require 
$750,000 a year. 

We do not have that money now. 

Unless we continue to kid ourselves that we can continue deficit 
spending forever, we are going to have to collect this money in the 
form of taxes in order to afford Federal aid to education. 

Now, that being true, mv suggestion is merely to recognize that the 
right to tax is a double-edged sword. You can reduce taxes, too. 

And if you need 750 million more dollars a year to pay for this 
project, would it not be better to allow that money to stay home than 
to have it travel here and have the expenses attendant to that de- 
ducted before it gets back home / 

In other words, I apply the same thing, the same philosophy to the 
supposed need for rederal aid for the aged. We are talking about 
something around $2 billion to $3 bilhon. I have argued with the 
Secretary of the Treasury that if he made more attractive what I 
consider to be rather attractive deductions now, it might cost us $2 
billion or $3 billion out of the Treasury and the general fund, but it 
would eliminate the necessity for additional taxes that would even- 
tually reach the magnitude of $10 billion or $12 billion. 

Senator Proxaure. It seems to me that now we are getting to the 
main thrust of your amendment. 

It is a tax reduction. It may or may not, as you say in your own 
words, have any effect on education, but why not simply reduce taxes 
and do it in an equitable way? Meduce taxes, perhaps, by increasing 
the exemption. 

This is a tax reduction which, it seems to me, is about as regressive 
in a sense as you can get. Now, maybe we should have a regressive 
tax reduction. Maybe the income tax 1s too progressive: a lot of peo- 
ple feel that way; but this would certainly be one that would 
correct for any progressivity, because the principal benefit of this 
kind of tax reduction would go to people who have good income and 
ability to pay. 

Senator Commie No. Your $100 you could not exceed. If I 
paid, for instance, $200 or $400 a year in school taxes, I could only 
deduct $100. 

Senator Proxmire. That is true as far as people who pay more than 
S100, but once again the fact is that we have literally—I am sure we 
have at least a million, and I estimate that we have several million 
people who pay less than $100 in Federal income taxes. 

Senator Gotpwarer. That is right, but: 

Senator Proxmire. They would get very little benefit from this, 
and it would be to their rate of income taxes 

Senator Goupwarrr. They would get it—— 
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Senator Proxmire. The word I was grasping for is “inverse.” It 
would be an inverse relationship to their income, as their income was 
below $100. 

It would, that is if their income tax is below $100. If their income 
tax was so low that they paid $20 in income tax, they would get. one- 
fifth of what it was if they paid $100 in meome taxes. 

A person whose income tax is $20 would have a very low income: 
his ability to pay would be very small; but a person who paid a tax 
of $100, his income would be higher; his ability to pay would be rela- 
tively higher. 

So below $100, the higher his ability to pay, the greater would be 
his tax reduction. And as his income diminished, the effect, of course, 
would be less and less and less beneficial until he got no benefit at all. 

Senator GotpwaTEeR. We are not looking upon this as a benefit to 
the taxpayer. 

If we say that we need $250 million a vear from Federal aid to 
education, money is not the problem. My argument. is that it is 
better spent at the local level, and every piece of evidence that we can 
gather shows that the American people have been taking care of 
their education needs at a very surprising rate. 

This proposal of mine would, for example, go directly to about 
40 million taxpayers. It includes about 34 million homeowners, an 
their families constitute about 90 percent of the population. In other 
words, the money is left at home. 

It is along the same philosophical approach that you have made 
only you have written some rules and regulations into it that. I do not 
think we should write into it, because I think the local government 
should determine the local needs; not the Federal Government. 

Senator Proxmirr. What I have tried to do is to provide the 
assurance that it. would go for education. 

Senator Gotpwater. I would not. want any mandatory provisions. 

Senator Proxmrre. But it would be clear that this money was 
money that originated in Arizona or the people of Oregon, Texas. 
or Wisconsin, that it came from them, and that, therefore, there 
would be a stronger, it seems to me, philosophical basis for arguing 
that there cannot be any Federal administrative interference. 

Senator Gotpwater. There would be no Federal interference in 
this at all, and if the State did not need the monev at. that. particular 
time for school purposes, it would be up to the State's judgment ax 
to what they would best use it for. 

Just to wind this up, I have said it before and I think you will 
agree : 

This problem that faces us is not one of numbers, it is one of 
quality, and I think we have to agree that. the quality of our educa- 
tional system at the lower levels is due, I think, mm large part. to the 
family’s fault and to the education system’s fault when they are in 
the high school. It has not been producing the student that we 
produced 25 or 30 years ago. 

Now, I am hopeful that we can make changes there, because the 
money is there. The money is being spent but we are not getting the 
quality for the dollar. 

It is not quantity that we want. We want better students to come 
out of our colleges, and I think we have excellent, colleges, but. I do 
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not think we are sending the proper product into the college, so at 
the end of 4, 6, or 8 years he comes out with the understanding of 
education and the education that he should have. 

Senator Proxmire. There is no question in my mind that there is 
a lot. of merit in that. I think that finances are not the only problem. 

I feel very strongly that the principal responsibility is not even 
the families or the school authorities. It is the student himself. 

I think our students must. get 2 greater sense of responsibility and 
a greater determination to work hard than they have in the past. 

We can say this, but all we can do is to provide him with better 
teachers, better paid teachers, better trained teachers, so that maybe 
they can provide some of this inspiration. 

I think money can help them do It. 

Senator Gotpwater. I think the family has a very grave responsi- 
bility there. 

Senator Proxmire. Sure, the family has a very great responsibility. 

I would not demean that at all in any sense. It is a great respon- 
sibility, a very heavy one, but the fundamental responsiblity, I think, 
in our society 1s with the individual. 

As long as there is free public education, it is up to him to get it, 
and I think the emphasis ought to be there. 

Senator GoLtpwaTer. You would instill in the boy or girl through 
the family ? 

Senator Proxmirg. Oh, yes. 

Senator Go_Dwater. I had it. instilled in me in rather severe meas- 
ures from time to time. I wished it had taken a little better, but I 
think the basic responsibility here is to provide better quality. 

I agree with you that it comes from incentive on the student’s part 
to gain an education, and then it becomes the responsibility of the 
parents to supply the wherewithal for the construction of schools and 
provide for the proper remuneration of teachers. 

But I think sometimes we get the cart out in front of the horse on 
this whole thing. I am not going to detain you any longer. 

I have enjoyed discussing this with you and look forward to further 
discussion. 

Senator Proxmire. Thank you very much, Senator. I have very 
much enjoved this. 

Senator Morse. I thank the Senator very much, as well as the Sena- 
tor from Arizona. 

The next witness is Father William O’Brien, assistant professor of 
government, Georgetown University. 

Is am very sorry, Father O’Brien, that I could not put you on the 
stand before. I hoped to hear you early this morning. 

I want to say that the Chair will have to leave at 4:30, and Senator 
Goldwater has agreed to preside after 4:30 until 5 o'clock. 

Proceed, Father. 


STATEMENT OF FATHER WILLIAM O’BRIEN, S.J., ASSISTANT 
PROFESSOR OF GOVERNMENT AND CONSTITUTIONAL LAW, 
GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 


Father O’Brien. Mr. Chairman, my name is F. William O’Brien, 
+, assistant professor of government and constitutional law at 
eorgetown University. I shall be as brief as possible. 
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First of all, since I am not.a representative of any group or vrgani- 
zation, my remarks will have to be accepted as those of a college teacher 
interested in the improvement of our schools and interested, likewise, 
in the constitutional and economical factors involved in the various 
suggestions made to have the Federal Government assist in hastening 
this improvement. 

I shall commit myself to no specific proposal. My purpose is 
simply to underscore certain points which members of the subcom- 
mittee may find useful in their own deliberations. 

First of all, if we assume that education is a matter of concern for 
the Federal Government, this concern should be comprehensive. 

Approximately 15 percent of primary and secondary students are in 
nonpublic institutions. Since 1940, the enrollment in these schools 
has increased 147 percent while enrollment in the public schools has 
grown 42 percent. In spite of this spectacular growth and in spite of 
bursting classrooms, parochial schools each year must turn away 
thousands of children who seek entrance. 

A spot check of one area revealed to me that. approximately 20 per- 
cent failed to secure admission for want of space. In many other 
areas the percentage is higher. How many discouraged parents never 
even apply cannot be ascertained. 

This sad situation was highlighted 2 vears ago by the New York 
Times which reported that in April 1959, 100 parents equipped with 
camp chairs and blankets waited all night on the sidewalk for as long 
as 16 hours to register their children in a parochial school on the 
following morning. 

In not a few places anxious parents are now enrolling their children 
at the age of 3 or 4 or younger. Thus, in a country of compulsory 
education, the perplexed administrators of parochial schools often 
find that their most unpleasant task is how sadly and kindly to compel 
eager and qualified children out; not to compel them in. 

This distressful situation merits two observations. 

First. as to the children fortunate enough to have gained admission, 
our Government and our society cannot afford to be indifferent to the 
secular training given in subjects like mathematics, science, and lan- 
guage to one-sixth of all children in primary and secondary schools. 
It seems strange that usch a substantial number will be untouched by a 

rast. national program whose aim is the general improvement of edu- 
cation in America. 

I am not prepared to state how the Federal Government might most 
expeditiously manifest that its concern is all embracing. It. is sutfli- 
cient here to stress the point that it is sound social philosophy and 
clearly within the American tradition for Government to encourage 
and assist lesser units in society that freely undertake works which 
would otherwise become duties incumbent on society and Government 
itself. 

Thus, Carl Zollman, author of “American Civil Church Law,” ha: 
written about private hospitals, schools, and charitable institution 
that— 


The State * * * is making a very good bargain in having part of its work 
performed by them for such minimal consideration like tax exemption (p. 237). 


In many American communities parochial schools educate 30 or 4 
percent of the school population. The total number of children in 
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primary and secondary nonpublic institutions is approximately 7 mil- 
lion, of Which well over 5 million attend parochial schools. It is to 
the benefit of the States and of the Nation for Government to extend 
every permissible encouragement to these institutions. 

My second observation on the plight of private schools is directed 
to the question of meaningful freedom of choice in the vital area of 
education. In 1925, the Supreme Court spoke thus: 

The fundamental theory of liberty upon which all governments in this Union 
repose excludes any general power of the State to standardize its children 
by forcing them to accept instruction from public teachers only (Pierce Vv. 
Nixtcrs, 20S U.S. 310). 

This basie right could be jeopardized. 

If three levels of government tax the heads of families and use the 
money raised for the public schools alone, it, in effect. compels many 
parents to send their children to these schools. 

As John Marshall said: "The power to tax is the power to destroy” — 
in this instance, to destroy the capacity of parents to make a real 
choice With money from their own pocket. 

All that would remain for many parents would be a formal, theo- 
retical, and legal freedom of choice. 

There are some people who would be happy to see all children in 
the one public school system. I think this would be contrary to the 
American tradition. Moreover, other countries, whose traditions and 
values are similar to our own, deem variety in education a thing to be 
prized. A recent. booklet, “Education in Great Britain,” published 
by the British Information Services, emphasizes as a laudable feature 
of the British system “the prominent part played by voluntary organ- 
izations” and stresses the fact that “diversity rather than uniformity 
(is) encouraged” (p. 1). 

It would perhaps be helpful and refreshing if Americans, caught 
in the narrow confines of the current controversy, were to study the 
concrete, practical measures taken by the Government of Great 
Britam to assist voluntary groups in providing this diversity in 
education. 

Admittedly, we must strive to achieve these goals within the frame- 
work of our own constitutional system. However, I do not believe 
that the Constitution inhibits the Congress from somehow assisting 
parents to provide secular education for their children in the school 
they choose even though some benefits also flow to their religion. 

This actually was the decision in the Everson case (330 U.S. 1) 
which allowed tax-raised funds to be used for transporting children 
to public or parochial schools. 

It is difficult to state what. else might be permitted under the in- 
terpretation of the first amendment as set forth in other parts of the 
opinion of the Court. 

But it is relevant to note that the Court did not in the E’verson 
case, nor in the JeCollim. case of 1948 (333 U.S. 203), overrule the 
unanimous Cochran. decision of 19380 (281 U.S. 370), which allowed 
secular textbooks to be loaned to all children attending public, private, 
or parochial schools. Moreover, in the latest application of the strict 
Interpretation of the first amendment given in the /’cerson case, the 

ourt permitted the public school to accommodate its program to aid 
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the religious interests of the children in attendance (Zorach v. Clauson, 
343 U.S. 306, 1952). | 

In the light of these rulings and of our total constitutional history, 
it is by no means clear that. Congress may not in the interest of the 
general welfare spend tax money for the secular education of all 
American children even though some of-these children may receive 
this training in private or parochial schools. 

On this point. those interested might well consult the writings of 
such legal authorities as Wilber Katz of the University of Chicago, 
Edward Corwin of Princeton, Mark De Wolfe Howe and Arthur 
Sutherland. both of Harvard. 

It perhaps should be added that from a constitutional and legal 
point of view there does not. seem to be a basis for drawing any dis- 
ae between college students and those in primary and secondary 
schools. 

If aid to the former is permissible, there appears to be no clause in 
a Constitution or in any court decision proscribing aid for the 
atter. 

What form of aid this should be, I am not prepared to say. In 
my statement above I attempted merely to underscore certain consti- 
tutional principles, certain basic values in American society, and cer- 
tain individual rights which seem to me most relevant to this discus- 
sion. I am certain that the members of the subcommittee will give 
them the most careful consideration when it decides what in the con- 
crete is the most feasible public policy for the Nation today. 

I thank you for your kind attention. 

Senator Morsr. Father, I appreciate very much having your test1- 
mony in the record. 

I noted with interest your reference to Dean Katz, Professor Cor- 
win, Professor Howe, and Professor Sutherland. 

I am familiar with the specific views of Katz and Sutherland and 
in general with the views of Corwin and Howe, but I would like to 
have counsel for the staff prepare a letter to send to Corwin, Katz. 
Howe, and Sutherland, asking them if they would like to submit a 
legal memorandum on the Morse bill and on the subject matter of the 
constitutionality of Federal loans to private schools. It should in- 
clude a section on whether or not, in their opinion, those loans would 
have to be at the interest rate covering the cost of the use of the money. 

It would be very helpful, in view of the fact that Father O’Brien 
has mentioned these recognized constitutional authorities, if they 
would like to volunteeer 2 memorandum in response to a letter from us. 
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(The letter of inquiry and replies thereto follow:) 


Marcu 23, 1961. 
Prof. ARTHUR E. SUTHERLAND, 


Professor of Law, 
Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Prof. WILBER G. Katz, 
Professor of Law, 

The University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Prof. MARK DEWOLFE Howe, 
Professor of Lav, 

Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


IVEAR PROFESSOR: AS you may know, the Education Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare has recently completed public hearings 
on S. 1021 and related bills. The proposed legislation is concerned with an 
extension of Federal aid to the public school systems of the various States. 

During the course of the hearings, it became evident that areas of constitutional 
controversy were of great interest to witnesses participating in the hearings. 

In view of your eminence in the field of constitutional law, as chairman of 
the subcommittee, I respectfully request your views on the following points: 

1. The constitutionality of S. 1021. a copy of which is enclosed. 

2. The constitutionality of a measure which would provide loans for construc- 
tion purposes to private and parochial schools at both the primary and secondary 
school levels. 

With respect to the second request, it may be assumed that the interest rate 
on such loans would be sufficiently high to cover the cost to the Government 
of the hiring of the money. It would not, therefore, be a commercial rate of 
interest, in that the Government would not expect to make a profit from such 
loans. In other words, the Government would not expect to be ‘out of pocket” 
asa result of the transaction. 

A further assumption would be that the administration of the program would 
be governed by guidelines established in the law to assure that repayment 
ability criteria were met by all successful borrowers. . 

I can assure you that I and my colleagues will be most appreciative of your 
assistance in considering the constitutional implications of legislation of this 
type. On behalf of the subcommittee may I express our thanks for this public 
service. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely, 
WAYNE MORSE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Education. 


Law ScHOoor OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
Cambridge, Mass., March 27, 1961. 
Senator WAYNE MorsE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


My Dear SENATOR MorsE: I have received your request for an expression of 
my views concerning (1) the constitutionality of S. 1021, and (2) the constitu- 
tionality of a suggested measure which would provide loans for construction 
purposes to parochial and other private schools at primary and secondary levels. 
With respect to the second question I am making the assumptions which you 
summarized in the sixth and seventh paragraphs of your letter of March 23. 
_There can be no serious question, in my judgment, concerning the constitu- 
tionality of S. 1021. Unless there is some technical flaw in the printed bill 
Which has escaped my eye it seems to me wholly clear that the Congress has 
ample power to give such financial support to public schools throughout the 
Nation as it may consider appropriate for the promotion of the general welfare. 
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I cannot take seriously any suggestion that may have been made that Federal 
aid to the public schools is unconstitutional if equivalent or analogous help is 
not provided to private schools. Certainly the whole history of public education 
in this country makes it clear that there is no obligation on the Government 
which supports public schools to make its funds available also to private schools, 
The fact that some of these private schools are the agencies through which 
parents may assure their children a religious education does not, I feel sure, 
support the thesis that either the parochial schools or the parents of children 
attending those schools are denied a constitutional liberty or equality if the 
burden of maintaining the schools is left wholly in private hands. 

I mention these considerations with respect to S. 1021 only because I fear 
that some persons who have been seeking to secure Federal aid for parochial 
schools have attempted to elevate an argument based on concepts of equity to 
the dignity of a contention grounded in the Constitution. I believe that the 
claim when stated in constitutional terms is wholly unjustified. If that be so 
then I can see no colorable argument that S. 1021 is unconstitutional. 

This leads me to your second question. While the first amendment, as inter- 
preted by the Supreme Court in the Hrerson and McCollum cases, remains the 
law of the land doubts concerning the constitutionality of the suggested program 
of loans, as it applies to parociial schools, have obvious justification. I am 
myself persuaded, however, that a plan of the sort described, subject to Some 
limitations, does not violate the first amendment. 

Perhaps I can best explain my position in this matter by dealing first with 
the constitutionality of loans to nondenominational private schools. It seems 
to me quite clear that there is no constitutional barrier to Federal financing of 
the educational activities of private schools which are serving the public interest 
by providing that kind of instruction which the States prescribe for public 
schools. I see no reason, in other words, by Federal grants or loans might not 
be made to Exeter and Andover, when the aid is directed toward the ‘public’ 
aspects of their enterprise. I should suppose, however, that it would be of 
very questionable constitutionality, under the first amendment. for a Federal 
grant or loan to be made to Andover or Exeter for the construction of a chapel. 
Obviously a parochial school would have no better right to expend Federal 
money for the building of a chapel or the decoration of its classrooms with 
religious symbols than would a nondenominational private school. 

I realize, of course, that many men of good will, and many lawyers of exten- 
sive learning, conceding what I have so far asserted, would insist that it is 
impossible for responsible statesmen, asked to help the parochial schools in a 
time of need, to disregard the fact that most parochial schools are by the very 
nature of the faith that led to their establishment compelled to make all instruc- 
tion religious education. They would urge, therefore, that if I concede, as I do, 
the unconstitutionality of Federal aid in the construction of chapels I should 
acknowledge that the physics and chemistry laboratories, the slide rules and 
blackboards in the arithmetic classrooms, are chapels and symbols. Perhaps 
if I were a better or more relentless logician than I am, I should. The fact, 
however, is that these questions of constitutionality—like almost all others— 
seem to me ultimately to be questions of degree. And when I consider those 
questions I am satisfied that a valid line may be drawn between governmental 
support of activities that are predominantly of civil concern and those which 
are predominantly of religious significance. 

From what I have said you will see that I am not willing to endorse, without 
qualification, the constitutionality of the suggested plan of loans for all con- 
struction programs in private schools. I believe that serious questions of con- 
Stitutionality would be presented were there to be no limitations with respect 
to the type of program for which support might be sought. Of course, I realize 
that the opponents of any and all programs of aid to parochial schools insist 
that my innocence will permit bookkeepers to circumvent the prohibitions of 
the first amendment. Perhaps they are right. I suspect, however, that this 
bookkeeping habit has become something like a constitutional tradition to which 
we must adjust ourselves. 

May I add two more words. It seems to me that the difficulties of assuring 4 
judicial resolution of the constitutional issnes which I have discussed make it 
more than normally important that these problems be considered with the 
greatest care and deliberation in the Congress. The tendency to suggest that 
because the questions may be nonjusticiable the Congress need not worry, strikes 
me as wholly indefensible. If there are nonjusticiable problems presented the 
Congress owes a peculiarly nondelegable duty to resolve them. I am encourag 
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by your letter to believe that your committee recognizes this special responsi- 
bility. Finally I should like to add an expression of an opinion which you 
did not seek. I believe that it would be a mistake to make provision at the 
present time for aid to private elementary and secondary schools. I express 
this strong opinion in order that you may realize that I have attempted to 
keep my political opinion and my professional judgment in different compart- 
ments of my mind. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Mark DEW. Howe, 
Professor of Law. 


LAW ScHOO!L oF HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
Cambridyc, Mass., Mareh 28, 1961. 


Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Nenate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MorSE: Yesterday’s mail brought your letter of March 23, 1961, 
enclosing a copy of S. 1021 and asking my opinion on two points of constitutional 
law. I have examined S. 1021 and write this letter to give an answer to your 
inquiries according to my best estimate of this difficult subject. About 10 days 
ugo, at the request of Congressman McCormack of Massachusetts. I sent to 
him a written opinion concerning H.R. 4970 which, as you know, like S. 1021, 
concerns Federal aid to schools. The memorandum is printed in the Congres- 
sional Record of March 22, 1961, at page A2026. I have taken the liberty of 
using in this letter a large part of my memorandum to Congressman 
McCormack. 

You ask me first what I think of the constitutionality of S. 1021: secondly, 
you ask me my opinion of “the constitutionality of a measure which would pro- 
vide loans for construction purposes to private and parochial schools at both tne 
primary and secondary school levels.” 

I am sure, ot course, that your committee needs no reminder of the grent 
difference between constitutional limitation of congressional powers and, on 
the other hand, considerations of wise legislative policy Still I think that it is 
well, at the outset, for me to state that his memorandum deals only with the 
constitutional powers of the Congress. Much legislation which the Congress 
could constitutionally enact, still might, to a Senator or Representative. or to a 
President considering a veto, seem an unwise exercise of legixlative policy 
even though intra vires the Congress. You ask me only what lies within con- 
gressional power. To isolate the constitutional issue in such a situation I may 
usefully require myself to assume hypothetically that whatever measure is in 
question appears to the Congress and to the President to be beneficial and 
desirable for the country as a whole. I then ask myself whether, despite this 
hypothetical resolve, the Constitution denies to the Congress power to enact the 
measure, and forbids the President to approve it. 

As to the constitutional power of the Congress to extend the aid to public 
schools proposed by S. 1021, I should have no doubt. The contemplated benefit 
to public education seems to me clearly within the power to spend for the general 
Welfare granted by article I, section 8. clause 1 of the Constitution, to the Con- 
gress. Some commentators have suggested that to grant Federal funds to 
public institutions, without at the same time making grants to private nonprofit 
Institutions including schools sponsored by religious groups, would deny to these 
latter the equal protection implicitly guaranteed by the Federal due process 
clause in the fifth amendment. This objection, as a matter of constitutional law, 
Seelns to me without substance. I do not here express any opinion of these 
policy considerations involved which rest in legislative discretion. The prin- 
ciple of equal protection does not guarantee uniform governmental treatment 
of all human beings: it requires uniform treatment save where a reasonable 
ground of differentiation exists. The line between public and private education 
Seems to me one which the Congress can constitutionally draw. In many respects 
sovernment treats that which is publicly controlled differently from that which 
18 nongovernmental. 

One question arises in my mind about section 103, headed ‘‘Assurance Against 

ederal Interference in Schools.” The terms of this section are broadly in- 
clisive. The Federal judiciary is made up of officers or employees of the United 
States, and Federal judges could therefore be thought within the proscription 
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of that section. If some part of the financial aid to States appropriated by the 
bill should be used in a discriminatory manner forbidden by the 14th amendment, 
would section 103 in terms purport to withdraw from the judiciary their present 
competence to take jurisdiction of the matter? I am confident that no such 
intention is in the mind of any sponsor of the legislation; the words deserve 
however, some careful scrutiny. 

Your second question treats of loans for construction of primary and ser. 
ondary parochial and other private schools. I take it that the measure, or a 
companion measure, would provide similar loans for public school construction 
as well: and that the provisions of law would in general resemble those of title 
4 of the Housing Act of 1950 (12 U.S.C. sec. 1749 et seq.). A measure which 
would single out schools sponsored by a religion, making religious character 
a condition of public benefits, would present questions quite different from 4 
measure granting loans to educational institutions generally, including non- 
profit private religious schools along with the public and lay private institutions. 

For the purposes of this letter then, I assume, for example, a measure pro- 
viding loans on terms similar to those provided by title + of the Housing Act of 
1950 (12 U.S.C., sec. 1749 and following). Suppose that the Congress should he 
convinced that better elementary and secondary education was necessary to the 
general welfare of the United States, to its capacity to produce necessary scien- 
tists and technicians to aid in our national defense, and to produce the necessary 
educated men and women to conduct our complex governmental and privite 
economic system. The Congress might consider that our children and youths 
must look to the elementary and secondary schools in this country for a firm 
grounding in such basic building blocks of education as an accurate and under- 
standing use of the English tongue: elementary mathematics; the history of the 
United States and its neighbor nations: some knowledge of the geographical 
fundamentals of the United States and of the rest of the world, and of our own 
resources and those for which we depend on other nations; a reasonable fa- 
miliarity with the structure of our National and State Governments, with our 
constitutional ideals and practices; some knowledge of the basic principles of 
the sciences on which we depend more and more for existence: and some ac- 
quaintance with some of the languages used by our friends of other countries. 
The Congress might also be impressed by the useful technical skills taught in 
many of our school systems. 

Suppose, further, that the Congress should decide to promote the national wel- 
fare in aid of these educational objectives by making loans for, say, 50 vears, at 
not more than 2% percent interest, to such of our public and private nonprofit 
schools alike as attain reasonable standards. Would these loans violate the 
Constitution of the United States if a large number of the private schools to be 
aided should be church schools, including in their curricula not only such standard 
lay learning as I have described, but also instruction in the doctrines of a re 
ligious faith? 

The principal constitutional clauses which bear on this question are article I. 
section 8, clause 1, which provides that— 

“The Congress shall have Power To lay and collect Taxes, Duties, Im- 
posts and Excises, to pay the Debts and provide for the common Defence and 
general Welfare of the United States; * * *” 

and clause 18 of the same section— 

“To make all Laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into 
Execution the foregoing Powers, and all other Powers vested by this Con- 
stitution in the Government of the United States, or in any Department oT 
Officer thereof.” 

This general grant of power is to some extent limited by various other clauses. 
The one here relevant is in the first part of the first amendment: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, oT 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof; * * *” 

This portion of the first amendment contains two quite different provision 
The last six words eliminate from possible congressional power any law “pre 
hibiting the free exercise” of any religion. Such a restriction is not relevant [ 
this letter. I hear of no proposal for compulsory participation in religious ¢* 
ercises, nor for compulsory abstention from, or penalty for, religious exercise’ 
Such a measure would raise considerations quite different from those discussed 
in this letter. The only question you put to me, as I understand it, is whether 
the Congress is devoid of constitutional power to make such long-term loans as 
I have described because they would be provided in a statute which should be 
considered a “law respecting an establishment of religion * * *.” 
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Relevant to this study are several possible sources of information. One of 
these concerns the frame of mind of the Senators and Congressmen who pro- 
posed the first amendment, and that of the State legislators who ratified it. 
This is a difficult inquiry; the men involved were very numerous; the records 
of their motivation ure not complete ; different men may well have been prompted 
by different ideas; and one who engages in this research may begin to doubt 
whether the Congress in 1961 should have its powers delimited by an uncertain 
guess at the frame of mind of men who lived 170 years ago. 

Another source of guidance as to the meaning of the establishment clause is 
study of the decisions handed down by the Supreme Court of the United Stites. 
Under our system that Court has the last word in constitutional construction, 
but judgments on “establishment” are hard to find. Justices of the Supreme 
Court, in the course of opinions, have on various occasions expressed ideas hav- 
ing a general connection with “establishment”: but American lawyers tradi- 
tionally draw a rather sharp distinction between those things which a court 
actually decides, and those expressions made by the way, obiter dicta, off the 
immediate issue, not directly involved in the adjudication. Thus the Everson 
case (330 U.S. 1 (1947) ) which arose under the 14th amendment, presented an 
issue described by Mr. Justice Black in the Court's opinion as follows (the case 
involves schoolbus fares) : 

“The only contention here is that the State statute and the resolution, insofar 
as they authorized reimbursement to parents of children attending parochial 
schools, Violate the Federal Constitution in these two respects, which to some 
extent overlup. First. They authorize the State to take by taxation the private 
property of some and bestow it upon others, to be used for their own private 
purposes. This, it is alleged, violates the due process clause of the 14th amend- 
ment. Second. The statute and the resolution forced inhabitants to pay taxes 
to help support and maintain schools which are dedicated to, and which regu- 
larly teach, the Catholic faith. This is alleged to be a use of State power to 
support chureh schools contrary to the prohibition of the lst amendment which 
the 14th amendment made applicable to the States.” 

The majority of the Court found no constitutional obstacles preventing this 
reimbursement for bus transportation. But in his opinion Mr. Justice Black 
also wrote: 

“The ‘establishment of religion’ clause of the first amendment means at least 
this: Neither a State nor the Federal Government can set up a church. Neither 
can pass laws which aid one religion, aid all religions, or prefer one religion over 
another. Neither can force nor influence a person to go to or to remain away 
from church against his will or force him to profess a belief or disbelief in any 
religion. No person can be punished for entertaining or professing religious 
beliefs or disbeliefs, for church attendance or nonattendance. No tax in any 
amount, large or small, can be levied to support any religious activities or in- 
stitutions, whatever they may be called, or whatever form they may adopt to 
teach or practice religion. Neither a State nor the Federal Government can. 
openly or secretly, participate in the affairs of any religious organizations or 
groups and vice versa. In the words of Jefferson, the clause against establish- 
ment of religion by law was intended to erect ‘a wall of separation between 
church and state’.”’ 

While all lawyers properly pay respect to such dicta, still statements of this 
‘ort, not directly relevant to the decision of the Court, do not carry the weight, 
as precedent, of an actual adjudication. 

A third source of guidance can be found in the decisions of the Congress and 
the President of the United States appearing in the enactment and approval 
f legislation. Members of the Congress and the President are of course bound 
by oath to support the Constitution, and they conscientiously carry this out. 
Hence their judgment, expressed in the enactment or approval of legislation, 
Properly has weight as precedent, particularly where, as in the field we are 
discussing, there is very little judicial decisional matter directly relevant. I 
shall in this letter briefly discuss these three sources of constitutional material— 
the opinions of the sponsors of the first amendment: judicial opinions; and 
ie enactment and presidential approval as an indication of constitu- 

ality. 

The subjective intention of the congressional draftsmen of the first amend- 
tent, and of the State legislators who ratified it are not clear. In 1789 when 
the Congress proposed the Bill of Rights, favored religions were supported by 
4xation and other measures in a number of States. Massachusetts continued 
Such tax support until 1833. The Members of Congress who proposed the first 
amendment had before them as an example of establishment the “Established 
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Church” in England; they knew or could have known of controversies over tuy 
support for churches in various States. Part of the motivation for the first 
10 amendments, which took effect in 1791. was a desire to protect “States 
tights”—as appears from the terms of the 10th amendment. Some who favored 
the first amendment may have thus desired to protect their existing State-support 
fer a favored church from Federal interference by a “law respecting an estah. 
lishment of religion.” Others may have felt an opposition to any and all 
governmental intervention in religion. But the earliest Congresses provided 
for chaplains in the U.S. Army (see act of Mar. 5, 1792, vol. I, Stat. at L. 241): 
the earliest legislators must have recognized that no completely tight wall was 
possible between church and state. The words of the first amendment are not 
explicit on federally supported schools. It would be difficult. and probably not 
useful, to guess at whether the people who 170 vears ago proposed and ratified 
the establishment clause would have thought it forbade the supposititious school- 
loan bill I have described. 

Adjudications of the Supreme Court on Federal legislation challenged under 
the establishment clause are hard to find. (I here do not refer to such obiter 
dicta as I mention earlier in this letter. but to adjudications on the merits.) 
Perhaps the small number of such adjudications can, in part, be explained bry 
the doctrine in the Federal courts that a Federal taxpayer, not otherwise af- 
fected by an act of Congress has no standing in court to argue that the statute 
is unconstitutional. Thus in 1928 the U.S. Court of Appeals in the District of 
Columbia held that a taxpayer had no standing to challenge the constitutionality 
of the payment of salaries to the Chaplain of the Senate, of the House of Repre 
sentatives, the Army. or the Navy on the ground that this payment constituted 
a religious establishment violating the first amendment (Elliott v. White, 23 F.2d 
997). 

There are a few cases which approach the problem of this letter, though none 
{s precisely in point. In 1899. a man named Bradfield sued the Treasurer of 
the United States to enjoin the payment of moneys to a hospital in the District 
of Columbia on the ground that, as the hospital was under the control of a 
Roman Catholic religious order, the payment would constitute an ‘‘establish- 
ment of religion.” Passing over the question of the taxpayer’s standing to bring 
the action, the Supreme Court, through Mr. Justice Peckham, unanimously held 
that the hospital was a secular corporation, and although its individual mem- 
bers might all be members of a religious order of the Roman Catholic Church, 
this would not characterize the hospital as a religious or sectarian body. The 
Court therefore affirmed the judgment of the lower court dismissing the hill 
(Bradfield v. Roberts, 175 U.S. 291 (1899) ). In 1908 the Supreme Court decided 
Quick Bear v. Leupp, 210 U.S. 50. By treaty with the Sioux the United States 
in 1868 had agreed to furnish a teacher and schoolhouse for every 30 Sioux 
children “who can be induced or compelled to attend.” To carry out this pro 
vision the Congress appropriated funds, and in 1896 Francis E. Leupp, Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, proposed to make a contract with the Bureau of 
Catholic Indian Missions, a Roman Catholic organization, by which the United 
States would pay funds to that Bureau in order to maintain and educate Sious 
Indian pupils at the St. Francis Mission Boarding School on the Rosebud Reser- 
vation in South Dakota. Quick Bear, a member of the Sioux Tribe of the Re-- 
bud agency. brought an action in the Federal courts to enjoin Commissioner 
Leupp from carrying out the arrangement. The Supreme Court, dismissing the 
action, said of the constitutional question— 

“Some reference is made to the Constitution, in respect to this contract 
with the Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions. It is not contended that it 
is unconstitutional, and it could not be.” oud 

In support of this statement, the Court cited Bradfield v. Roberts, the District 
of Columbia hospital matter which I described above. 

There are a few cases discussing the constitutionality of “establishment? by 
a State, after the enactment of the 14th amendment in 1868. I have already 
mentioned the Everson case (330 U.S. 1 (1947)), whieh upheld New Jersey 
payments for bus transportation of parochial pupils equally with others. In Mr. 
Justice Black’s opinion in that case sustaining the constitutionality of the 
payment the Court stressed its concern for the safety of schoolchildren on the 
highways. The case could be thought of as upholding the New Jersey statute 
authorizing the payments, on the ground that the State legislature primarily 
considered the benefit to the children, not the benefit to the parochial schoo! 
which was only incidental to the other primary objective. Another case 1n- 
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yolved provision by the State of Louisiana of lay textbooks for children in 
parochial as well as public schools. This was Cochran v. Louisiana Board of 
Education, 281 U.S. 370 (1930). Citizens and taxpayers in Louisiana brought 
guit in the State courts in an effort to enjoin Louisiana officials from paying 
out State moneys for this purpose. ‘The plaintiffs argued that this violated the 
14th amendment in that private property was taken by the State and used for 
private purposes, that it was so taken “to aid private, religious, sectarian, and 
other schools not embraced in the public educational system of the State by 
furnishing textbooks free to the children attending such private schools.” The 
Supreme Court upheld the State statute providing for the textbooks. Pointing 
out that among the books none was adapted to religious instruction, the Court 
held that the taxing power of the State was exerted for a public purpose. “The 
legislation does not segregate private schools or their pupils us its beneficiaries 
or attempt to interfere with wny matters of exclusively private concern. Its 
interest is education broadly; its method, comprehensive. Individual interests 
are aided only as the common interest is safeguarded.” 

The principle of the New Jersey school bus case was reenforced on Febru- 
ary 20, 1961, when the Supreme Court of the United States dismissed the plain- 
tiffs’ appeal in Sxyder et al. v. The Town of Newton for want of a substantial 
Federal question. See $1 Supreme Court Reporter 692, advance sheet of 
March 15, 1961. Such a dismissal is a disposition on the merits of the case, and 
an authoritative precedent. See the separate opinion of Mr. Justice Brennan 
in Ohio ex rel. Eaton v. Price, 360 U.S. 246, 247 (1959). Connecticut taxpayers 
had sought a declaratory judgment that transportation of parochial school 
pupils on publicly owned school buses violated the State constitution and the 
j4th amendment of the Federal Constitution. The Supreme Court of Connecti- 
cut found no violation of the 14th amendment, though it found that income of 
two specific funds could, under State law, be used only for public school purposes. 
(See 147 Conn. 374, 161 A. 2d 770 (1960)). The per curiam diSmissal by the 
Supreme Court of the United States was not unanimous. Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter and Mr. Justice Douglas stated that probable jurisdiction should be 
noted. 

Some mention should here be made of the opinions in Jllinois ex rel. Af[cCollum 
Vv. Board of Education, 333 U.S. 203 (1948). Here a parent of a child in the 
Champaign, Ill., public schools, the parent being also an Illinois taxpayer, suc- 
ceeded in enjoining a program under which teachers of religion not paid by 
public funds of any Illinois municipality came into the public schools each week, 
for 30 or 45 minutes depending on the grade, to give religious instruction on the 
school premises to children of their respective faiths. Children not desiring to 
participate were allowed during that period to go to other places in the school 
building to pursue secular studies. Mr. Justice Jackson, writing a special con- 
curring Opinion in the McCollum case, pointed out that here, unlike the Everson 
case, there was no showing of any resulting measurable burden upon the com- 
plaining taxpayer. He points out that perhaps the religious classes might be 
said to add some wear and tear on the public buildings and they shvould be 
charged with sume expense for heat and light, but he adds that the cost was 
heither substantial nor measurable and “no one seriously can say that the com- 
pluinant’s tax bill has been proved to be increased because of this plan.” To 
sustain the jurisdiction of the Court in the \fcCollum case, recourse might be 
had to the personal embarrassment imposed upon the child for whom the parent 
spoke. The boy was obliged to dissent from his classmates, to claim exemption 
from religious instruction, in their presence, to embarrass himself by being 
different. The McCollum case therefore can be thought of as presenting a case 
of individual hardship imposed on a schoolchild, on religious grounds, which is 
quite a different thing from a religious objection put forward when no one is 
individually harmed. That Af{cCollum may have to be sustained as a case of 
individual hardship appears from the later judgment in Doremus vy. Board of 
Education, 342 U.S. 429 (1952), in which the Supreme Court refused to pass on 
the constitutionality of a New Jersey statute providing for reading of Bible 
Verses in public schools on the ground that the facts presented no “case or con- 
troversy,” essential to jurisdiction of a Federal court. The only standing of the 
Plaintiff was that of a taxpayer, he had no child in school when the case reached 
the Supreme Court; and there was no demonstration of any State expenditure. 

e decision in Doremus appears to take away whatever force McCollum might 
seem to have as a judgment concerning a State “establishment of religion,” 
except as the Illinois arrangement may have caused individual hardship. 
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One ends with the conclusion that the Supreme Court of the United State, 
has never held that a loan such as that in the statute which I outline above, 
would be in excess of congressional powers because of the first amendment. 
Insofar as actual adjudication on State statutes is concerned, the Hverson and 
Cochran cases indicate the contrary. It may be significant that in those cases 
the aim of the legislation was not religious indoctrination but the safety and 
the law educational advancement of the Schoolchild—the aim which I assume 
the Congress would have if it were to provide for such loans. 

Congressional and executive action furnishes more precedents concerning 
Federal aid which includes religious schools than can be found in judicial deter. 
minations. An unsuccessful proposal for a constitutional amendment is some. 
what enlightening. The Blaine amendment, passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives in August 1886 by a vote of 180-7, proposed, among other things, to 
make a constitutional directive that— 

“no public property, and no public revenue of, nor any loan of credit by or 
under the authority of the United States, or any State, Territory, District, 
or municipal corporation, shall be appropriated to, or made or used for, 
the support of any school, educational or other institution, under the control 
of any religious or antireligious sect, organization, or denomination, or 
wherein the particular creed or tenets of any religious or antireligious, 
organization or denomination shall be taught. * * *” 
The amendment failed to gain the necessary two-thirds vote in the Senate 
however. But the offer of this Blaine amendment could be thought significant he- 
cause its congressional sponsors evidently thought the first amendment insuffi- 
cient clearly to inhibit appropriation, by the U.S. Congress, of funds for the 
purposes supposed earlier in this letter. The Blaine amendment is set forth in 
footnote No. 6 in the opinion of Mr. Justice Black in the WcCollum case, 333 U.S. 
203 at page 219. 

A number of Federal statutes make grants of Federal funds in aid of some 
educational end, and include among the proposed recipients of distribution, non- 
profit private institutions which may be under sectarian control. Instances are 
more numerous above the high school level than at or below it. Grade school 
children get the benefit of funds distributed under the National School Lunch 
Act, June 4, 1946, 42 U.S.C. 1760. Under this legislation (see 42 U.S.C., sec. 1753) 
if the State is barred by its laws from distributing funds to nonprofit private 
schools of any category the United States may distribute funds directly to such 
nonprofit private schools. 

The National Defense Education Act of 1958 provides for loans of Federal 
funds to elementary and secondary schools including private schools of a non- 
profit character, for the purpose of equipping these schools with scientific and 
modern language instructional equipment. Congressional committee reports on 
this legislation (see United States Code Congressional and Administrative 
News, 1958, p. 4731 ff.) show the purpose of the Congress to increase the ex- 
cellence of education in subjects thought necessary in our defense and foreign 
relations efforts. 

Title IV of the Housing Act of 1950, 12 U.S.C. section 1749 and following, pro- 
vides for loans of Federal money for a period up to 50 years, at a rate of interest 
of 2%, percent or less, to provide “housing and other educational facilities for 
students and faculties * * *” at any public or nonprofit private educational 
institution, if it offers at least a 2-year program leading toward a baccelaureate 
degree. These loans, thus by the terms of the statute, go to institutions above 
the high school level, but the distinction in principle between a junior college 
and a senior high school is not entirely clear. 

The United States is authorized by legislation (see 42 U.S.C. 2051) to make 
grants for reactors to “* * * institutions or persons * * *.” The United States 
provides scholarship funds to various classes of deserving students: these funds 
in due time come to the institutions which the students attend. The GI bill of 
rights is a familiar example. Also familiar, so much so that it goes almost un- 
noticed, is the Federal provision of Reserve officer training programs leading 
to Army, to Air Force, and to Navy commissions. (See 10 U.S.C. 4382 ff.) Many 
of these programs are in effect at colleges and universities under the contro! of 
religious orders. 

Certain common characteristics are observable in all this legislation. In the 
first place it does not minke grants or loans to churches, religious missions. ef¢ 
The benefits go either to students, or to institutions training students; the bene- 
fits go to public and private institutions alike; they go to private institutions re- 
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gardless of their religious or nonreligious affiliation. The religious affiliation of a 
school or college receiving a loan, or of a school or college to which students 
resort under scholarships, is therefore incidental and is not singled out by the 
Federal legislation. In the second place, there is in each of these pieces of 
legislation an observable end other than the cultivation of religion. Federal 
funds go to strengthen the Armed Forces, to build up our national scientific or 
linguistic capabilities or, as in the grants under the Housing Act of 1950, to build 
up our educational system generally. 

The comment might be made that in none of these instances is there a Federal 
loan or grant of money to an institution to be spent however the institution sees 
fit, or to be spent as the institution sees fit except for religious instruction. This 
fact is notable; but perhaps the distinction between existing Federal provisions 
and an across-the-board benefit is more apparent than practical. Suppose, for 
example, a junior college with limited funds, needing essential faculty housing 
and student dormitories. A 50-year Federal loan for such prescribed building 
under the Housing Act of 1950 would release the college’s funds for other pur- 
poses: some of the college’s general funds which otherwise would necessarily be 
used for student housing might then be available for religious instruction. Au 
elementary or secondary school needing science and language equipment, but with 
a limited budget, has funds released for general educational purposes when the 
United States provides funds for scientific and linguistic purposes. 

It seems to me that a congressional loan such as that outlined earlier in this 
letter, to raise the standard of instruction in basic lay educational subjects 
might well in its terms exclude the direct expenditure of its funds for religious 
or sectarian purposes. But the indirect effect on a sectarian school would how- 
ever be to release for general purposes some funds perhaps otherwise used for lay 
instruction. This possibility has not in the past inhibited the Congresses which 
passed such legislation as I have mentioned or the Presidents who approved it. 
No governing distinction is apparent to me between these legislative precedents 
and the hypothetical measure which I described at the beginning of this letter. 

During the mid-1930’s, many writers sharply criticized the American doctrine of 
judicial review of the constitutionality of social and economic legislation enacted 
by the Congress. None of that criticism was directed against unconstitutionality 
on “establishment” grounds. Indeed I know of no case in which the Supreme 
Court ever has held any act of Congress invalid as a “law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion.” But the Supreme Court for a number of years up to 
1935 and 1936 did hold unconstitutional some Federal legislation on the ground 
that it exceeded the powers entrusted to the Congress by the Constitution, that, 
according of the then comparatively more limited view of congressional power 
over interstate commerce granted by article I, section 8, clause 3, it was ultra 
vires the National Government. Examples are United States v. Butler (296 U.S. 
1 (1986) ) and Carter v. Carter Coal Co. (298 U.S. 238 (1936) ), holding uncon- 
stitutional the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 and the Bituminous Coal 
Conservation Act of 1935. 

Since 1936 the Supreme Court has held no Federal statute unconstitutional 
except where it imposed what the Court found to be an unreasonable hardship 
or injustice on some individual. The cases invalidate laws— 

(a) Creating a presumption that, where an ex-convict is in possession of 
a firearm, he received, shipped or transported it in interstate commerce. 
Tot v. United States (319 U.S. 568 (1943) ). 

(b) Prohibiting payment of any salary to three named persons, save for 
jury duty or military service. United States v. Lovett (328 U.S. 308 
1946) ). 

(c) Penalizing, in self-contradictory terms one who refuses to allow a 
Federal officer to inspect a food factory. United States v. Cardiff (344 U.S. 
174 (1952) ). 

d) Providing for separate schools for Negro and white children in the 
District of Columbia. Bolling v. Sharpe (347 U.S. 497 (1954) ). 

(e) Subjecting a former serviceman to trial by court-martial, after his 
discharge, for offenses committed while in service, United States ez rel. Toth 
V. Quarles (350 U.S. 11 (1955) ). 

(f) Providing for trial by court+martial of dependents of servicemen, sta- 
tioned overseas, for capital crimes. Reid v. Covert; Kinsella v. Kreuger 
(354 U.S. 1 (1957) ). In 1960 the Supreme Court extended this holding to 
include dependents charged with noncapital crimes, Kinsella v. United States 
ex rel. Singleton (361 U.S. 234 (1960)); and civilian employees charged 
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With capital or noncapital offenses, Grisham v. Hagan (361 U.S. 278 (1960) ), 
McElroy v. Gnited States ex rel. Guagliardo; Wilson vy. Bohlender (361 U.S, 
281 (1960) ). 

(g) Depriving of U.S. nationality one convicted by court-martial of war- 
time desertion, and dismissed or dishonorably discharged from the Armed 
Forces. Trop v. Dulics (356 U.S. 86 (1958) ). 

As the school-aid legislation I here discuss would not impair any person’s free 
exercise of religion. it would have to be judged:as a question of “ultra vires.” 
The absence of any ultra vires holding on Federal legislation by the Supreme 
Court since 1936 increases my feeling that if in some way such a school-aid 
statute could be brought before that court, it would be upheld. 

The New York Times of March 29, which reached me just before the typing 
of this letter was completed, carries an abridged version of the memorandum 
on the same subject prepared in the Department of Health, Education, and Wel. 
fare. I have read the abridgment of this document with the great respect which 
it deserves. I have been trying to analyze the reasons for its conclusion that 
the long-term loans in question would be beyond the constitutional powers of 
the Congress, whereas I am not convinced of this. In the first place, the de. 
partmental memorandum stating, for one example, “* * * the Supreme Court 
has spoken * * *" (New York Times, March 29, 1961, p. 22, col. 5) relies, more 
than I am accustomed to rely, on certain sweeping obiter dicta of the Justices 
in the Everson School-Bus case. The actual decisions of the Court seem to 
me inconsistent with what is there said, to a degree which makes me doubt the 
literal absolutes of those dicta. Secondly, the departmental memorandum relies, 
for constitutional justification of past legislation, on legislative purpose which 
I cannot distinguish from the legislative purpose of the long-term loans here 
under discussion. The Nation needs the young scientists and linguists for 
whose benefit the Congress has already aided private nonprofit elementary and 
secondary schools: this national need, the departmental brief states, renders 
that aid constitutional, despite its effect, in parochial schools, in freeing other 
funds. I cannot see the distinction in principle between the motivation for this 
aid, and that for aid to schools to help them teach English or government or 
history or geography. The country needs pupils trained in all these; aid for 
any of these would release funds which could give incidental aid to religious 
indoctrination. Logically the Department memorandum would, it seems to me, 
have to call the whole list unconstitutional. Finally I think the departmental 
brief tends to rely on constitutional barriers which would disable the Congress 
to act, in a situation in which I should incline more to rely on the discretion 
of the National Legislature. Our problem is “establishment.” Certainly the 
“establishment” clause of the first amendment discloses a national policy against 
control of Government by religious organizations and against governmental con- 
trol of religious observances; but as follows from the departmental brief itself, 
a considerable discretion rests in the Congress to adopt measures for ends other 
than religious, even where the legislation will as an incident aid an organized 
religion. Similarly the 10th amendment and article I, section 8, clause 3 dis- 
close a national policy against omnicompetent Federal control of the economy ; 
but the effect of these clauses as limitations on congressional exercise of the 
commerce power has, since 1936, been regarded as depending more on their 
appeal to congressional wisdom than on their cutting off congressional power. 
A Congress might read the first amendment and conclude that further legislation 
would be unwise where it would indirectly aid church schools »long with others. 
But congressional judgment of unwisdom is quite different from congressional 
disability to legislate. 

This letter is long, but the subject is complicated and cannot usefully be 
discussed in a few sentences. The effect of the relevant constitutional provisions 
is not obvious; it depends, as do many great constitutional issues, on matters of 
degree and emphasis. I find it difficult to see a clear distinction in constitutional 
principle between much of the existing Federal aid to education, and aid of the 
type concerning which you ask me. The State and Federal constitutional prv- 
visions are not alike in terms; but the Supreme Court judgment upholding 
provision of textbooks for both parochial and public school children in Cochran 
v. Louisana seems to me in principle to support the provisions for loans which 
you describe. I hesitate to assume that the Supreme Court was wrong iD 
Cochran; and that Congresses and Presidents have acted in excess of thelr 
constitutional powers when providing the Federal benefits I have discussed. If 
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the Supreme Court, the Congress, and the Executive have been correct in these 
decisions, I see no constitutional reason why long-term loans for construction 
would exceed the powers of the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 


ARTHUR E. SUTHERLAND. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
THE Law ScHOOL. 


Chicago, Ill., March 29, 1961. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 


U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR MorsE: You have asked my opinion as to the constitutionality 
of a measure which would provide loans for construction purposes to private 
and parochial schools at both the primary and secondary school levels. My 
interest in this problem has related primarily to the first amendment’s prohi- 
pition of laws “respecting an establishment of religion or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof * * *.”) In my opinion inclusion of parochial schools with 
other private schools in the measure you propose would not violate this pro- 
vision. I believe that the Constitution leaves Congress free to pattern its aid 
to education in a way which protects the freedom of choice of students and 
parents as to the schools in which Federal benefits may be enjoyed. This prin- 
ciple is supported by the decision in Everson v. Board of Education (330 U.S. 1 
(1947) ), with which your subcommittee is familiar. 

Congress has previously shown concern for freedom in the choice of schools. 
This principle was embodied in the GI bill for veterans educational benefits and. 
at the precollege level, in the law governing educational cost for congressional 
and Supreme Court pages. The following provision is in section 88a of title 2 
of the United States Code: 

(c) * * * said page or pages may elect to attend a private or parochial school 
of their own choice: Provided, however, That such private or parochial school 
shall be reimbursed by the Senate and House of Representatives only in the 
same amount as would be paid if the page or pages were attending ~ public 
school under the provisions of subsections (a) and (b) of this secticea. 

You have asked my opinion also as to the constitutionality of S. 1021. In my 
opinion the fact that this bill contains no provision for private or parochial 
schools does not render it unconstitutional as a law “restraining the free exer- 
cise’ of religion. In legislation indirectly affecting freedom of educational 
choice, Congress has a wide area of discretion in which its action would he 
neither a “establishment of religion” on the one hand, or a restraint of its 
“free exercise” on the other. 

I am sorry that I have not been able to take time to develop these opinions 
more fully for presentation to your subcomnittee. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILBER G. KATZ, 
Professor of Lat. 

Senator Morss. Senator Goldwater? 

Senator Gotpwatrr. Thank you, Father, for being here and testi- 
fying. 

I was interested, Father, in something that I think you wrote, if 
you are the Father O’Brien I think you are, for the Georgetown Uni- 
versity Alumnae Magazine in November, 1959, an article, “Alms and 
the Man.” 

Father O’Brren. Yes, I wrote that. 

Senator Gorpwater. I was wondering if you stil] held to the opimion 
that you then expressed that : 

(1) Federal handouts will not produce the educated man, and then 
you go on to say there is another dimension to the current problem 
of educational needs and the solvent proposed by him. : 

First, on the general question of Federal aid, people should realize 
that financial assistance from a central government is also supplied 
with their money and not given by some magnanimous donor from 
outer space with his own cornucopia of independent wealth. 

67391— 61—_ pt. 1—_—-47 
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Moreover, dollars invariably lose weight on their round trip to 
Washington where the political brokerage of the bureaucrats is 
deducted. 

Many Congressmen forget these basic facts of life, when following 
their generous impulse to give you the shirt off their own back. 

Do vou agree with those remarks today ? 

Father O’Brien. Yes; I still agree with them. 

However, I think that in particular areas where aid is needed 
and when the resources of those areas are not capable of supplving 
the aid, I would be very much in favor of having the Federal Govern- 
sae come to the assistance, if we can isolate those areas, those 
states. 

Senator Gotpwatrr. If that aid is needed in those States and the 
aid is needed in more than one area of education—namely, public 
schools, parochial schools, private schools—the tax money coming 
from the people should not be denied a return to the people where the 
need is felt. Do you agree with that? 

Father O’Brien. I think that I would agree with that. 

Senator Gotpwater. Thank you very much, Father. 

Senator Morse. Thank you very much, Father. 

T am very sorry we kept you waiting all day. 

Father O’Brien. That is perfectly all right, Senator. 

Senator Morse. Thank you very much. 

Father O’Brien. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Morsg. Senator Goldwater, I would appreciate it very 
much if you will preside at the hearing long enough to hear one 
witness. 

Senator Gotpwarter. I will be very happy to. 

Senator Morse. I must leave for the White House in my capacity as 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on Latin America for the Presidents 
Conference on Latin American Problems. In order to make it in 
time, I must go now. 

I would like to have the staff get in touch with the Senators who 
seek to testify tomorrow morning to tell them that the chairman of 
the subcommittee would appreciate it very, very much if they would 
be willing to postpone their testimony until tomorrow afternoon. 
I feel that I am under bond to Mr. Rose, Mr. Dailard, and his as 
sociates present today at this hearing, and to Miss Borchardt and her 
associates who are also at this hearing, who were scheduled to testify 
today. We will hear them starting at the very beginning of the hear- 
ing tomorrow morning. 

o each one of you I offer to you my sincere regrets that I could 
not call you today, but I think you are well aware of the problem: 
which confront any chairman, and I have done my best to keep on 
schedule. 

The reasons are obvious to us as to why I was not able to do tt. 

But if we can get the Senators to agree to postpone their test! 
mony until a later hour, we can proceed to hear those witnesses who 
are from out of the city starting at 9:30 tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Shore, I am advised, has to Jeave tonight, and I would appre- 
ciate it very much if you would hear him, Senator Goldwater. And 
T want to say to Mr. Shore that he has my apologies for not. being 
able to wait and hear him. 
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Senator GoLDWATER (presiding pro tempore). Mr. Shore, we are 
vlad to have you with us today. 

Will you proceed any way you care to. 

If you want to submit your statement for the record and go on 
without it, fine, or if you want to read it, we will be glad to have you. 


STATEMENT OF FREDERICK SHORE, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, 
EAST MEADOW PUBLIC SCHOOLS, NASSAU COUNTY, LONG ISLAND, 
N.Y. 


Mr. Suore. May I read it, please ? 

Senator GoLtpwaTer. Certainly. 

Mr. Suore. Senator, I am Frederick Shore, administrative assistant 
to the superintendent of schools of the East Meadow School District, 
Nassau County, Long Island, N.Y. I am also representing the fed- 
erally -impacted school districts of New York State. 

I greatly appreciate this opportunity to present our views to this 
committee and to urge the extension of the present provisions of Pub- 
lic law 874, 81st Congress. 

There are many of my colleagues here, as you heard, who will be 
presenting other aspects of this matter tomorrow. 

Last year, 161 New York school districts had an aggregate entitle- 
ment under Public Law 874 of approximately $4,800,000. Most of 
the payments were for the education of 25.242 children who were fed- 
erally connected by reason of employment of parents on Federal tax- 
exempt properties—the section 3b children. The entitlement. for such 
purposes‘was $3,781,000. New York school districts also provided 
publicly supported education for 2,809 section 3a children, those with 
residence and parental employment on Federal tax-exempt property. 

The following is a summary of the effect of Public Law 874 pro- 
visions in New York State for fiscal 1960. 

This summary shows there are 161 districts eligible for Public Law 
8i4 entitlements out of 24 districts in the State that operate schools, 
including the city of New York. That. is about 17 percent. 

The Federal impact ADA under section 3 is 28,000-plus, and 
that represents approximately 1.1 percent of the 2.5 million children 
in ADA. However, it is interesting to note that almost 900,000 of 
that ADA is in New York City alone in one school district. 

Therefore, it is a shade under 2 percent when we take into account 
that 1,600,000 are in the so-called upstate districts of our State. 

The total entitlement was a little under 4,800,000, and that repre- 
sented in those districts that are federally affected 2 percent of their 
current expenses of $230 million, and that. is 1¢ percent of the total 
current expenses in the State of $1,349 million, including almost one- 
half billion dollars for the city of New York. 

Senator Gotpwater. So that this can be kept in proper order, we 
will print your table at this point in the remarks. 

Mr. Suorr. Thank you, Senator. 
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(The table referred to follows :) 
TABLE 66.—Summary of effects of Public Law 874, New York State, 1960 


Federally impacted school districts Total New York State school districts Percent 
161 districts eligible for Public Law 874 entitle- | 924 districts operating schools, including New 4 
ments. York City. 
Sec. 38: ADA .c..52sdo. 252 sci eee e 2,809 | Approximate total ADA 2,500,000. ........-... 1.) 
SOC SD ALA se ccocccs a cece sucecs 25, 242 (Including almost 900,000 ADA for New (1.5) 
—_——— York City) (about 1,600,000 excluding 
Federal ADA... ..---2-2-2-22-e 28, 051 New York City). 
Sec. 3a entitlement. __....-_-..------- $752, 807 
Sec, 3b entitiement...._......---.-.-- 3, 780, 833 
OlSl: <o2sec ci oss esc eee ce se 4, 533, 640 
Add additional net.....---22222222-2. 1 256, 339 
Total net entitlement. -_-._.... 4, 789, 979. 
Total current expenses $230,031,060 (net entitle- | Total current expenses approximate $1,349,- 17 
ment represents 2.1 percent of aggregate current 000,000. ; 
expenses in these districts). (including $446,000,000 for New York City) (25 $) 
(about $903,000,000 excluding New Yor 
ty). 


1 Consists of entitlement of $301,432 for 874 ‘‘sec. 4a’’ pupils, $2,496 for sec. 2 net entitlement, less deductible 


funds under sec. 3. 


Mr. Suore. When one looks at these aggregate figures, it is noted 
that the overall impact is not too large. However, the picture changes 
when individual districts are examined. In some districts, the fed- 
erally connected children represent a little more than 3 percent of the 
total. 

In many, the percentage is much more substantial. 

In some districts the Public Law 874 payments represent a small 
tax rate equivalent, while in others the receipt of these moneys pre- 
vented a considerable tax rate increase. 

My school district, East Meadow, is one of the latter. It is a resi- 
dential community of 60,000 persons situated on Long Island, ai- 
ee to the Mitchel Airbase and about 12 miles from the New York 
City line. 

East Meadow is one of the rapid-growth districts that appeared on 
Long Island in the post-World War II period and which faced a tre- 
mendous increase during the Korean war with the consequent ex- 
pansion of Federal defense activities in the 1950s. 

We grew from a two-school system educating about 1,000 elementary 
pupils to the largest district on Long Island and the eighth largest 
in New York State with a pupil enrollment of over 18,000 in 12 ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. F 

For fiscal 1960, East Meadow’s entitlement under Public Law si 
was $186.687, consisting of $119,591 for attendance of 475 section > 
children and $67,096 for 533 section 3b youngsters. 

Our 3a children resided on 3 Federal louie projects containing 
909 dwelling units: 

Mitchel Manor, a 628-unit Wherry housing garden apartment pro): 
ect for Armed Forces personnel; Santini housing, consisting of 203 
units, including a guesthouse and transient quarters on the Mitchel 
Airbase; a trailer village with 78 trailer sites on base property. 

Their parents were stationed at 17 military installations in the gen- 
eral metropolitan area as well as being on active duty at a number 0 
oversea bases or on board naval vessels. 
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The 3b youngsters had parents employed on 38 federally owned. 
tux-exempt properties im New York. In the past 10 years we have 
noted employment or military assignment on 83 different Federal 
properties or installations, all tax exempt. 

This Public Law 874 entitlement represents a tax-rate equivalent 
of almost 23 cents per $100 of assessed valuation and was equivalent to 
9.5 percent of our current expenditures of $7,480,000, for the last 
school year. 

Our tax rate is presently 4.07 per $100 for school purposes alone on 
an assessed valuation of $82.3 million. Last year, real property was 
determined to be assessed at 38 percent of true value in our town. 

As previously indicated, the major portion of Federal payment was 
for the attendance of residents on Federal tax-exempt property in 
our district. Thus, the United States made direct. payments for the 
education of these children which were, in effect, payments in lieu of 
taxes. 

The remaining moneys were for the education of children who were 
federally connected by reasons of parental employment. These pay- 
ments recognized the Federal responsibility involved in the education 
of children whose parents are employed on Federal tax-exempt 
property. 

While it is true that in the latter case property taxes are derived 
from the residences of these families, the valuation per child is msuf- 
ficient to meet. their proper share of educational costs. Thus there 
must be an increase in the local tax rate to produce more dollars on a 
shrinking base. Furthermore, as additional siblings in these resi- 
dences reach school age, no additional taxable valuation can be antic- 
ipated which leads to a further tax rate increase. 

What has occurred in our school district. and many others is that 
we are “bedroom communities” for large numbers of federally con- 
nected personnel. . 

The Federal Government. has “affected” or impacted these school 
districts and should continue to bear its share of the financing costs 
of maintenance and operation of schools when this occurs. 

The Congress, for the past decade, has declared it to be the policy 
of the United States to recognize its responsibility— 

* * * to provide financial assistance for those local educational agencies upon 
which the United States has placed financial burdens by reason of the fact that 
* * * that such agencies provide education for children residing on Federal 
property: or such agencies provide education for children whose parents are 
employed on Federal property; or there has been a sudden and substantial 
increase in sehool attendance as the result of Federal activities. 

We respectfully urge this committee to continue this policy and to 
provide the same provisions of law as now exist for these purposes. 

We also request that sufficient appropriations be made available to 
meet. the full entitlements of the federally affected school districts. 

Without these Federal payments, constantly rising school taxes 
would have risen even higher and the real estate tax burden on the 
ee: homeowner, which is very great now, would have been even 

eavier. 

This is no time to reduce the funds available to these school dis- 
tricts. Proposals for changes in the provisions of Public Law 874 
payments for section 3b children would result in a decrease of about 
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$2 nullion for New York State school districts. East Mendow’s loss 
would be about. $35,000; something we cannot afford to lose. 

Neither is this a time to make eligibility requirements more strin- 
gent. For many years now, the determination of eligibility has pro- 
vided for an equitable level of initial eligibility. 

Congress has also given recognition to the problems brought. about 
by changes in the impact. problem and has provided for a taper in 
the payments when changes took place and eligibility could no longer 
be established at the 3-percent level. Proposed changes would elim- 
inate a great many districts from eligibility. Yet, the children are 
still federally connected and they are still in school. 

Your support and favorable action is sought in order that. we may 
continue to provide the proper educational program which our chil- 
dren need and deserve, and without. having our local property tax- 
payers assume the additional costs which are a Federal responsibility. 
Thank vou, sir. 

Senator Gotpwarer. Thank you very much, Mr. Shore, and I waat 
to add my apologies to those of the chairman for having kept you 
here so long. 

Mr. Suorr. That is all right. 

Senator Gotpw.arer. But you find, when Senators testify, they 
utilize the privilege of speech just as they do on the floor. 

Mr. Sirore. I appreciate this a great deal. 

Senator Gotow.,TeR. Thank you for coming down. 

I think we have some others here, and I can stay until 5 o’clock, if 
anybody would like to testify today, and that will negate the neces- 
sity for coming back tomorrow. 

Are there any other witnesses ? 

Is Dr. Claude J. Bartlett here? Mr. E. L. Lambert? Dr. W. W. 
Hill? Miss Germaine Krettek ? 

It looks like we do not have any other witnesses for today, so we 
will stand in recess until 9:30 tomorrow morning. 

(The material referred to on p. 682 follows :) 


STATENENT OF FEDERAL IMPACT AND BURDEN. HARDIN COUNTY BOARD OF EDUCA- 
TION, ELIZABETHTOWN, Ky. 


The Hardin County schools, Elizabethtown, Ky.. are located within from ° 
to 25 miles from the Fort Knox Military Reservation. 

Since the beginning of World War II, children of both military and civilian 
personnel from Fort Knox have placed a burden on the schools of Hardin 
County. 

We are grateful to Public Laws S74 and 815 for assistance received in the 
past: though not adequate to finance the federally connected children, it has 
been of great help. Unless such help is continued and substantially increased, 
we face even greater burdens. 

There are in our schools, 1960-61. a total of 6,103 pupils enrolled and of this 
number 2.246 are federally connected section b pupils. This means that better 
than one-third of our children are Fort Knox connected. 

According to figures released by the State department of education for the 
school year 1959-60, Hardin County spent $182.07 per child in ADA for current 
expenditures. Hardin County ranked 154th out of 211 districts. When only 
county districts are considered, then Hardin County in 120 counties ranked 
93d in the amount per pupil. 

If we consider in this calculation what discontinuing or decreasing the amount 
received under Public Law 874, Hardin County would then be poorer than any 
county in the State except three. 
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We hasten to point out in this connection that the maximum property tax 
of $1.50 under the law is levied against franchise and property for school pur- 
poses. We also hasten to add that we have an outstanding indebtedness of 
$1,153,870 incurred in providing classrooms. This indebtedness is near the legal 
limit according to State regulation and assessed valuation. 

In the school year 1959-60, we used scarcely any substandard classrooms : this 
year we have again resorted to totally unfit rooms: next year we shall have an 
even greater problem in providing safe and adequate classroous. 

The ADA ut the close of the second month of school this year, 1960-61, was 
300 more than at the close of the school vear 1959-60. This increase of 300 
meant 10 additional classrooms and 10 additional teachers. Such yearly in- 
creases have been typical for the past years, teachers who in the past had the 
State recommended number per classroom of 30 pupils will now have 5 to 10 
pupils nore than the recommended number. 

There are in Hardin County 242 members of the instructional staff. In this 
number there are 74 teachers who are teaching on substandard qualifications 
or emergency permits; there are 86 more who, though certified, have less than 
4 years of college preparation. 

Our inability to employ qualified teachers is due, of course, in part to the 
national teacher shortage: it is, however, we believe due in large part to our 
inability to pay compurable salaries to those paid in the Fort Knox dependent 
schools, the Jefferson County schools, the Louisville City schools, the Nelson 
County schools, the Bardstown City schools—-all adjacent districts. 

Since World War II, rent and living expenses in this county have been just 
aus high as in the systems just named, and yet our salaries cannot compare with 
those paid in adjacent districts. There is from $1,000 to S2.500 difference in 
yearly salaries paid. 

Certainly we recognize that until we have a fully qualified teacher in every 
classroom, We are not giving the best quality of education to the boys and girls 
of the county. In our total budget this year. there is better than 70 percent of 
our total budgeted for teachers’ salaries; this leaves only 30 percent for trans- 
portation, instructional supplies, janitors, insurance, heat, light, water, and 
administration. 

Our transportation system, though improved over the past years, is yet inade- 
quate. All buses are continuing to make two trips morning and evening, and 
all are carrying the overload allowed by the law. Some children must board the 
bus as early as 6:30 in the morning after having walked some distance to meet 
the bus. This is, of course, not good; it is frowned on by the State department 
of education and is a matter of grave concern to the purents. 

The schools of Hardin County are doing everything possible to utilize all 
funds in the best interests of the students with the amount of money available. 
Any curtailment of funds from any source will cause drastic reduction in our 
school services. 

Public Law S74 for section b pupils is a must in our school district. Without 
funds from this law our schools in Hardin County will suffer immeasurably. 

It is our belief that the Federal Government has a definite and unmistakable 
obligation to give assistance to schools in federally impacted areas. 

(Signed) G. C. BURKHEAD, 
Nuperintendent, Hardin County Schools. 
Marcn 7, 1961. 


HOPKINSVILLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Hopkinsville, KRy., March 7, 1961. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

The Hopkinsville Public Schools have for many years felt the impact of Fort 
Cumpbell, Ky.. which is located nearby. 

We have approximately 15 pereent of our students whose parents are employed 
on the Fort Campbell Military Reservation. We are receiving in excess of 
540,000 a year as Federal assistance to our schools through Public Law 874. 
The removal of any part of this aid would be a great blow to our school district. 
Large numbers of these people represent a somewhat shifting population. We 
Urge the continuance of the full financing of Public Law 874. 

Our great fear of tying the Federal assistance to impacted areas to a general 
education aid bill is that there are so many factors that may cause the failure 
Of pasnage of that type of legislature. 

We feel that the continuance of Federal aid under Public Law S74 is a “must.” 


GLADSTONE KoOFFMAN, Superintendent. 
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OKLAHOMA City, Oxua., March 7, 1961. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, ; . 
Chairman, Subcommittee of Senate Committee of Education’ and Welfare, Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Official figures U.S. Office of Education indicate States can better finance 
education and do not need Federal aid for construction or teachers’ salarie. 
Oklahoma County Republican Women’s Club oppose Senate bill 1021. Respect- 
fully request our opposition be recorded in record of hearing. 

OKLAHOMA COUNTY REPUBLICAN WoMEN’s CLUB. 


Seneca County ScHOOLS, 
Tifin, Ohio, March 8, 1961. 
Senator WAYNE MOBSE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Education, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dearg SENATOR MorsE: I believe that your subcommittee is beginning hear- 
ings on a bill for Federal aid to education. 

I realize that in order to avoid Federal control of schools, that payment of 
Federal funds for salaries of teachers and/or construction must be made without 
too many restrictions. However, in Ohio, we have an unusual situation arising 
because of the desire of the State department of education to secure an enroll- 
ment of 240 in every high school grade 9 through 12. 

Ohio law now requires that before a school district may bond more than 6 
percent they must secure permission from the State department of education. In 
granting permission the State department refuses bonding to school districts 
with a high school below 240. We have over 200 such high schools in Ohio, 
practically all of them in rural territory. 

No doubt the State board of education would establish the same regulation 
for granting of construction money secured from Federal funds. In effect this 
would mean that all Federal funds that come into Ohio would be channeled to 
city and exempted village schools with none for rural schools. 

I would like to urge your subcommittee to give consideration of requiring 4 
State plan for distribution of Federal funds. This would offset any unequable 
program which the State may establish in distributing funds. If there is n0 
guidance to our State board of education, we can be almost sure that construc- 
tion funds will be limited to cities and villages and such rural school districts 
which have an enrollment of more than 240 in high school. Just like in Oregon. 
there are certain rural areas where the number 240 would involve extremely 
lengthy transportation routes. 


Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL E. Martin, County Superintendent. 


Paxton CoMMUNITY UNIT SCHOOLs No. 2, 
Pazton, Ill., March 8, 1961. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: It has been called to my attention that the administration has 
introduced their general support bill for education with a reduction in the sup 
port of Federal aid to impacted areas. 

I have been informed that it is the thinking of the administration that there 
should be a cutback in support for impacted areas when general uid to education 
becomes available nationwide. I have no objection to this philosophy. IT am 
sure aid to impacted areas, as well as many other kinds of Federal aid, will have 
to be considered in determining payment under general aid. However, general 
aid is not here, and I would hate to see aid to impacted areas reduced when the 
only way it could be replaced would be by increasing our local tax rate. 

If nid to 3-B children were reduced by 50 percent, this would cause an increase 
in our local education tax rate of at least 10 percent. Our rate is going to g0 
up anyway because of increasing costs yearly. 
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I hope you will give this matter your serious consideration and will not permit 
Federal aid to impacted areas to be reduced until this general aid they talk 
about has become an actual reality. 

Respectfully yours, 
Cuas. C. NEWMAN, Superintendent of Schools. 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
March 7, 1961. 
Ilon. LISTER HILL, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
New Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: If it is possible, I would appreciate your making the 
following telegram a part of the record of hearings on any proposed revision 
of Public Laws 874 and 815: 

LAKEWOOD, COLO. 
Hon. GORDON ALLOTT, 
Washington, D.C.: 


The hearings before Senate Education Subcommittee on Tuesday afternoon 
are of grave concern to this school district. Public Law 874 and 815 are designed 
to meet the specific purpose of impaction of students on a public school district 
due to Federal employment until sufficient research indicates that this support 
is meeting this need to an advantage. There is no real evidence to justify any 
reduction or change in the present laws. It is of vital concern to this county 
that is currently hard pressed to provide adequate educational facilities for its 
children on a high tax base that legislation be continued under 100 percent im- 
plementation of Public Laws 815 and &74. 

Rosekt H. JOHNSON, 
Superintendent, Jefferson County Public Schools. 
Sincerely, , 
GORDON ALLOTT, 
U.S, Senator. 


POTTER TOWNSHIP SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
Monaca, Pa., March 7, 1961. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Srr: AS a certain religious group has announced its intention to seek 
from Congress Federal funds for its schools, I am writing you to use your in- 
filnence and vote in Congress to see that Federal funds are not made available 
to parochial schools. 

Since the parochial school exists for the propagation of some particular faith, 
I feel that to provide them with funds would be in violation of the Constitution. 
It would compel the taxpayer to support financially some faith which he couldn’t 
conscientiously support. Those who attend parochial schools do so by choice. 
There are public schools available to them. 

Some religious groups, when there are parochial schools available, force par- 
ents to send their children to the schools by threatening to withhold the sacra- 
ments of the church. Federal funds, even in the form of loans, would enable 
them to build more schools. And more children would be forced to attend. The 
Tesult would be two educational systems. 

I believe that we should defend the right of any religious group to believe as 
it does, but at the same time, we should not be made to support it. 

As an educator, I am not convinced that Federal funds are needed for edu- 
Cation. The spending of money will not cure the ills of public education. 

Sincerely, 
Dante. F. Cagitine. 
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OKLAHOMA Punic EXPENDITURE COUNCIL, 
Oklahoma City, Okla, Marck 9, E961, 
Hon. Wayar Moras, 
Nenate Labor and Public Welfare Committec, Senate Omoe  Bailding, 
Washington, D.C. 

Disvp Stex tron Morse: Tt is my understanding that you are chairman of a 
<beommittee of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare whieh is 
holding hearlagas on S. 1022 tlled the “School Assistance Act of MOL” 

L desire Co express iiy disapproval of this proposed measure and respectfully 
request that this letter be tneluded dn the printed report of your hearkugs on the 
DAN together with the attached tables. 

Mirst, let me assure you, Senator, that as denn oof the School of Business 
Adwuatutsteation at) Oklaboma City University, Pom well aware of the need 
for quidity edveation dno our publle schools, 

Second, as president of the Oklahoma Publle Expenditures Counetl, a state 
Wide, citizen taxpayer orgainixation, PE want you to know that for many years 
Our members have considered education as the Noo do problem dn our State 
Tn fact, during the past lO vears over $200,000 of our Tintted budget has been 
spent oon efforts to duprove educational opportunites: for all Oklahoma chil 
tren, 

Over these years, the couneil’s program for better schools, based upon its 
researeh and reporta, has emphasized the need for developing tn Obhubonn 
wv school system which will meet three essential condittons : 

1, Provide all ORuhoma children with the educational opportunities to which 
they are entitled: 

2S Pay competent: classrooms teachers salaries commensurate with) thetr 
ability and responsibility ; and 

3 Assure taxpayers that their money is being spent effectively and econo: 
cally in our educational programs. 

Frankly, we are not satiated with our present situation or with the progress 
Which has been made to dmprove it. Our problem in Oklahoma, and TP suspect 
this is true in many States, is one which cannot be solved by “just a little mere 
money.” We have tried that approach for the past 10 years without snecess 

Our problem is one of district organization as proven by the following excerpts 
fron educational reports and achool surveys ; 

dU Phe first step in improving the public school system ds to correct 
US form of organization. Tf the school organization were such that the entire 
schoal population might obtain the most from it, Oklahoma could have an eff: 
crent school system even with the present expenditure, but so long as it is 
manaclad with an extravagant and inefficient form of organization there ds ue 
hope of securing anything approaching equality of opportunity regardless of 
the amount of money the taxpayers may put into the school system.”-- Repor! 
of the Brookings Institution, “Organization and Administration of Oklahoma” 

2 INT: “Taxpayers should not be expected to continue to support expensise 
and ineffeient school units. Any plan for the improvement of the program for 
financial support of the schools should encourage formation of administrative 
Units large enough to permit economical administration."--"Study of Local 
School Units in Oklahoma,” sponsored by the Oklahoma State Department of 
Education. 

& 1948: “The cammittee is convinced that the people of Oklahoma want the 
best pogsible school system and are willing to pay for it. We also believe the 
people are tirst entitled to have their schools reorganized on the most effec 
tive © * * and economical basis.”"—Report of the joint legislative taxation cont 
milfee. 

4. 1946: “The treatment which has the heat chance to cure our-public schee! 
financing ills ix a major operation. It is an operation which should not be: 
the risk of postponement. The declared policy of the people of Ok!ahom: 
provide adequate support for schools should be matched by the declared pur 
pose of educators to improve the administrative efficiency of our school sy* 
tem.”—Dean Raymond D. Thomas. Oklahoma A. & M. College. 
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> 100: “A large number of the small high schools in Oklahoma will never 
beable, without excessive cost, to offer anything but a minimum program. To 
inelude the subject offerings and pupil services needed by youth will require a 
rneulty of from three (to five times as large as can be employed with the budset 
avaliable toon small high school of fewer than 200 to 300) pupils.’— Biennial 
report of Dr. Oliver Hodge, State superintendent of public instruction. 

6. OO: The fortuitous process by which districts are reorganized is not 
produclng auything Uke adequate units, * © © The sinall, antiquated, extrava- 
yuu, Incompetent, and educationally dinpotent school district stil stands as a 
rondblock to progress.”- Prof, D. Ross Pugimire, of the University of Oklahoma, 
in COhtwhoma’s Children and Phelr Schools,” prepared for the Oklahoma Bauea- 
tion Association, 

7, 1OS: "We should recognize that we are going to have to meet the question 
of school distriet reorganization and we had just os well meet it head on. And 
we needa plan that will serve our needs for many vears rather than one that is 
plecemeal”’~ Dr. Oliver Hodge, State superintendent of publie instruction, 

Despite these tndletments and recommendations, 130 0f Oklahoma's 573 high 
school districts In operation this vear have less than o¢ pupils in average dianly 
ntdendance. ‘Phe per pupil cost in some of these schools, which are cheating 
Oklahoma children, is tm excess of $1,000 per year, At the present time more 
than 70 percent of Oklahoma high schools are not) providing an educational 
program of sufficlent quality to warrant accreditation by the North Central 
Assoclation of Colleges & Secondary Schools,- 

In the case of these proven facts, every realistic reorganization plan by 
which this situation could) be corrected has been vigorously opposed) by the 
Oklahoma Education Association, which is now pressuring your committee and 
Congress for Federal ald. 

The money which Oklahoma would receive from the Federal aid) bill which 
you are now cousidering would serve to perpetuate rather than correct” this 
tragic alduation, 

Further, the people of Oklahoma, although we rank Soth among the States 
in per capita personal income, are both able and willing to finance a completely 
satisfactory educational program without any help from the Federal 
Government, 

As proof, we submit two tables from the official records of the finance division 
of the State department of education. You will note from these tables that 
from 1951 to 1900— 

(1) Total school revenues increased from $91,960,461 to $176,785,501, 

(2) General or operating fund expenditures increased from $78,534,478 
to $144,845,479. 

(8) Per pupil cost increased from $192.66 to $298.26. 

(4) The percentage increase in general fund expenditures was more than 
four times the percentage increase in average daily attendance. 

(5) Average teacher salaries increased from $2,807.76 to $4,791.86. 

During this same 10-year period, the people of Oklahoma voted $155,693.164 
in school construction bonds. Of this total, $12,341,720 was voted from 1955 
through 1960, more than twice the amount of our alleged financial ability for the 
same period as reported in the discredited “1955 School Facilities Survey” by 
the U.S. Office of Education. At the present time, Oklahoma still has a school 
bond capacity of over $100 million and its citizens are continuing to vote new 
bonds each month. 

In far too many instances from 50 to 75 percent of the floor space in the 
hew school plants financed by these bonds hax heen devoted to grmnasiums and 
auditoriums rather than classrooms.and science laboratories. 

We do not need and we do not want Federal aid and Federal control of our 
schools in Oklahoma, but if Congress in its wisdom decides otherwise, then I 
beg of you, Senator, to insist on financing any Federal aid program by raising 
ae rather than by adding the cost to our already unmanageable Federal 

I have two sons, Willis, age 8, and Chatham. age 3. I want them to hive a 
G00d education, but I don't want to leave them a bankrupt Nation. 

Respectfully yours, 
WILLIS J. Witrat, President, 
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TABLE 67.—Comparable data concerniag the public schools of Oklahoma begi,- 


ming with 1809-10 
A 
Per 
Total Num- capita 
average | ber of | Average Total general | based State 
School year daily teach- | annual State uid! fund expendi- on total net 
attend- jersem-| salary ture average} valuation 
ance ployed daily 
attend- 
ance 
1909-10. ..--.2-.22-. 236, 548 | 8.315 | $366.80 |_-._..-.--. 2... $8, 600, 450.32 | $36,36 | $906, 384, 338 
1910-11. 222.2222. 260.018 | 9, 295 B125708 es oeseeocces cee 6, 759, 412.60 |} 26.00 | 1.326, 840, 435 
1911-1223 occ 3 274, 694 | 10, 282 42210 Voces ccccecd cc 8, 957, 567.85 | 32.61 | 1, 198, 655, sys, 
1912-13... 22.222. 284, 186 | 10,779 430.15 |_.._-.--.. 2-22. 8, 047, 568. 21 28. 32 | 1,177,039, 421) 
1913-14. 22222220 22-L 322,117 | 11,876 513.68 |_..---..---.22-- 7, 879, 906. 10 24.46 | 1, 176, 933, “s2 
1914-19. 22222 le 12, 390 520. 88 |..-.---.-----.-- 8, 617,391.32 | 26.64 | 1, 187, 164, 325 
115-16... 325,053 | 12, 721 536.40 |.-....-.---.-.-- 9, 564,242.63 | 29.42 | 1,248, 811, 724 
1916-17222 345. 142 | 13, 565 G17 92 ots cence bee esck 11, 832, 778.19 | 34.28 | 1,332, 220, »:; 
WI7-18) le 336, 578 | 14. 204 600.08 |..--------. 2... 13, 803, 861.65 | 41.01 | 1, 439, 581, 115 
1918-19. ee 350, 252 | 14, 727 681. 84 j_...--- 22k. 15, 897, 818. 24 45.39 | 1, 664, 448 745 
1919-20... 2222-2288. 355. 998 | 15,711 744. 80 $100,000.00 | 22, 826, 949. 57 64.12 | 1, 695, 797, 147 
1920-21...-..2-_-.-- 390. 596 | 16,611 989. 60 100,000.00 | 26,477,161.00 | 67.79 | 1, 739, 835, C08 
192) 222222 ss s245 2e8 431, 519 | 17,274 | 1,009. 96 100,000.00 | 26,973, 589.00 | 62.51 | 1, 671, 753, 03) 
122-23... .2.....-.--| 441,037 | 17,988 | 1,005. 49 100,000.00 | 29, 503, 560.00 66.90 | 1, 686, 187, 934 
1923-24... 22-2 ee 427,345 | 18,404 | 1,061.07 100.000.00 | 31, 701,334.00 | 74.18 | 1, 665, 566,47) 
1924-97 ll 457.413 | 18,390 | 1,001.04 100 000. 00 28, 506, 483. 00 62. 32 | 1, 674, 826, 952 
1925-28. lee 444.905 | 18.393 | 1,031.80 500, 000. 00 27, 885, 900. 00 62. 68 | 1, 697, 364, 213 
1926-27_..-...-.-.-- 432.086 | 18,813 | 1,021.81 500, 000.00 | 29, 540, 764.00 | 68.37 | 1, 729, 432, 830 
1927-28... 22. L 8. 457, 983 | 19, 130 991.13 1, 489, 762. 50 | 31, 262,378.00 | 68.26 | 1, 791, 424, 547 
1928-29. _ 22-1 2 461,808 | 19, 565 | 1,041.00 1, 489, 250.00 | 33, 574, 956.00 51.04 | 1, 829, 674, 641 
192-80 ek 470.090 | 20,146 | 1,096.00 1, 754, 881. 50 31, 995, 433. 00 68.06 | 1. 851, 602, 103 
1980-31___....-22 22. 492. 864 | 19.978 | 1,120.00 1, 792, 522.00 | 31, 692, 896.00 | 64.30 | 1, 753, 690. 249 
1931-32. 2.2.22 ole 493.244 | 19,842 | 1,070. 61 1, 398, 416.00 | 28, 272, 859.00 57.32 | 1,409, 663. 5H) 
1932-33. ....-.-.2_-- 491, 464 | 19, 510 901. 07 1, 491,009.00 | 23, 105, 974.00 47.01 | 1,232, 731, 121 
1933-34. .....--.22-- 492,022 | 19, 300 784. 20 1, 412, 629. 71 21,081, 200.44 | 42.84 | 1,258, Hix6 473 
1934-35_..2.22-2---- 501, 890 | 19. 617 860. 39 2, 810, 565. 47 23, 158, 076. 20 46. 14 | 1,232, 928, 2.4 
1935-36. 2.22.2 2-2 22-8 497.974 | 19, 858 981.57 8, 180,000.00 | 28,077, 298. 58 56. 38 } 1,221, 659, 41s 
1936-35 205 cece soe 498, 753 | 20, 459 975. 61 8, 454,000.00 | 29,034, 401.05 | 58.21 | 1,099, 735, 472 
1937-38... 22... ----| 492,907 | 20,874 | 1,060.57 | 12,233, 733.00 | 32,414,917.55 | 65.76 | 1, 103, 189, 742 
1938-39... 2. 502, 561 | 20.938 | 1,083.16 | 12,737,945.32 | 33,307, 502.42 | 66.28 | 1,070, 560, 41s 
1939+40.......- 222. 485, 290 | 20,980 | 1.040. 32 11, 436, 321.37 | 31, 507, 590.64 | 64.93 | 1,054, 067, 835 
1940-41... 22 463. 763 | 20,276 | 1.068. 60 11, 359, 758. 41 31, 343. 562.00 | 67. 59 | 1, 061, 983, 422 
1941-42. 439, 238 | 19.391 | 1, 139.60 8, 208, 443.00 | 32,015, 747.67 | 72.89 | 1,092,050, 765 
1942432 oo cc coe cess 413.205 | 18,084 | 1,284.05 7, 855,055.00 | 31, 798,187.70 | 76.95 | 1,248, 906, 631 
1943-44. 22222 e. 386,061 | 17,272 | 1,417. 50 8, 717, 239.00 | 34, 684, 381. 44 89. 84 | 1, 302, 573, 240 
1944-4500 361, 028 | 16,931 | 1, 505. 74 9, 542, 543.00 | 36,083, 921.00 | 99.95 | 1,315,052, 374 
1945-46. 2-2 391, 337 | 17,863 | 1,814.75 15, 524,922.00 | 44, 244,242.00 | 113.06 } 1,391, 238, 021 
1946-47222. 405. 667 | 18,312 | 1,837.09 17, 086, 149.00 | 46, 181, 682.00 | 113.84 | 1, 423, 516, 463 
1947-48. ee 399, 966 | 18.097 | 2, 209.01 18, 764, 958. 00 57, 368, 768.00 | 143.43 | 1, 554,090, 683 
1948-49. _ 2. 395, 631 | 18,447 | 2,306.13 | 18,092,215.00 | 62, 656, 628.11 | 158.37 | 1,402, 276.751 
1949-50. ..-.2.- ee. 401,931 | 18,885 | 2,776.43 | 25, 611,082.00 | 74, 774, 460.68 | 186.04 | 1,485,096. 011 
1950-51__.-.-.- 222. 409,191 | 19.244 | 2,807.76 | 24, 782,979.00 | 78, 834,478.00 | 192.66 | 1, 547,017,095 
W952 oewlevec as 404, 767 | 19,477 | 3,113.24 | 28, 224,464.00 | 87, 424,082.28 | 215.99 | 1, 647, 726,01" 
1952-53... -..--- 411,430 | 19.411 | 3,237.01 | 27, 132,130.00 | 90, 274,234.11 | 219.42 } 1, 724, 215, bry 
1953-54. ..-..2-2 222 425, 425 | 19,695 | 3,502.00 | 30, 568,973.00 | 97,416, 867.23 | 228.99 | 1, 806,075, 547 
1954-55___-..2-.---- 447,394 | 20,075 | 3, 569.57 | 30,443, 402.00 | 100, 382, 126.78 | 224.37 | 1, 854, 873, 1M 
1955-56. ..-...-.---- 453,173 | 20,512 | 3,768.25 | 30,328, 425.16 | 108, 639, 186. 52 | 239. 73 | 1, 930, 985, 725 
1956-57. ..-.-.-2---- 460, 146 | 20, 683 | 3,942.68 | 29, 646, 371.65 | 115, 930, 950. 11 | 251.94 | 2,009, 607, 374 
1957-58. 2k 460. 385 | 20,698 } 4, 272. 21 31, 531, 572.00 | 124, 347, 105. 54 | 270.09 | 2, 082, 262, *09 
tt | 476, 489 | 20,858 | 4,645.68 | 38, 416,358.95 | 136, 902, 683.83 | 287.32 | 2, 147, 193, 171 
1959-60. -_...-.-.- -. 485, 559 | 21,530 | 4,791.86 | 42, 547, 116.5] | 144, 845, 479.97 | 208.26 | 2, 234, 900, 180 
1960-6) ecb oh ee. lee eee oreo e nnd iee cates esc ec eck cece. Senet oo oSe ne olen ceed 2, 355, 709, 113 


1 Does not include dedicated funds. 
Source: State board of education, finance division. 


TABLE 68.—Sources of revenue and the amount collected from cach source by the common schools of Oklahoma for the fiscal years 1951-60 


School year 1951 1952 1953 1954 ° 1955 1956 1957 
Local total. .......---2 2. eee crennneee- $46, 471, 339 |$48, 987,939 |$53, 347, 540 1$56, 012. 539 |$59, 750, 807 $66, 822, 298 |$72, 647, 851 |$80, 471, 751 
EE |, fer nd ——— Seen EO=l_e_e—————eSes | Ss Ee" ———————— 

Revenues for general fund_-_.--- iceuskecciesenes 37, 254, 701 | 38,747,231 | 40, 650,109 | 42, 194, 503 | 43, 992,485 | 51,927, 783 | 54, 988, 846 | 60, 052, 260 | 62, 814, 687 66, 471, 224 
Ad valorem tax bebeeee eee eccel ee ww cace Sees 83, 800, 627 | 36,242, 547 | 38, 196,579 | 39, 758, 644 | 41, 549, 628 41, 034, 239 | 43, 462,683 | 47, 576, 584 | 49, 852, 963 52, 350, 084 
County apportionment..-........-.---_.--..- 420, 813 428, 782 307, 617 346, 025 490, 208 449, 516 411, 604 385, 246 470, 819 476, 888 
County (mi lev yo. etc cSeocciein <5 tun loeeastccewas loncecuesoase he Seeasesaco ses occlu dl nae ote 7,531,423 | 7,961,354 | 8,311,672] 8, 403, 753 8, 856, 986 
Intangible tax._.-..-.-.2-2 2-2 907, 752 - 911, 798 1, 075, 081 1, 140, 163 1, 193, 699 1, 345, 488 1, 451, 994 ‘ , 926 1, 485, 837 1, 610, 919 
Miscellaneous. ..---------_------.-.--.--_---- 2, 035, 509 1, 164, 104 1,070, 783 949, 671 758, 860 1, 567, 117 1, 701, 211 2, 274, 832 2, 601, 315 3, 176, 347 

. —_—$—$— —_—$——$ =———— | | rr eS oS | SS} _——=—GIiqaa™™"="="anz»|_EE0="="=""nq{qq@nq{]2vVw==a=_————a=a=a=—a=a[_—_.-s§bEa—aa—— 

Revenues for capital outlay and debt service. -__-- 19, 216, 688 | 10,240,708 | 12, 697,431 | 13,818,036 | 15, 758,322 | 14, 894,515 | 17,659,005 | 20, 419, 491 21, 639, 017 24, 275, 134 
Constitutional building fund___.........--..- 1 4, 491, 069 4, 990, 076 6, 364, 477 6, 707, 427 7, 446, 040 6, 280, 788 6, 266, 035 7, 771, 660 7, 951, 908 8, 372, 004 
Sinking fund_._._.-.._--.------- 2-22-22 eee 1 4, 725, 569 5, 260, 632 6, 332, 954 7, 110, 609 8, 312, 282 8, 613, 727 | 11,392,970 | 12, 647, 831 | 13, 687, 109 15, 903, 180 

State total.........-- weceeeccececeeeceessece-e-se-s--] 42,212, 816 | 47, 455, 259 | 47,883, 266 | 52, 646, 343 | 53, 706,427 | 56,793, 736 | 66,951,951 | 59,631,443 | 67,534,947 | 73,054, 582 

Dedicated revenues........-.-...-----.---.------- 16, 103, 577 | 17, 104, 644 18, 974, 194 | 20, 200.960 | 21,878,427 | 24, 843, 255 | 25, 621,451 | 26, 266,516 | 27,301, 791 28, 482, 407 
Automobile license tags.......--.------.---..- 12, 088, 852 | 12, 854,207 | 14, 109, 633 | 15, 269, 868 | 16,994,282 | 19, 223,510 | 19, 737, 567 | 20, 551, 382 | 21,329, 847 22, 546, 444 
Gross production tax. __-....----------------- 2, 404, 919 2, 632, 435 2, 802, 289 3, 020, 392 2, 900, 505 3, 187, 421 3, 459, 532 3, 406, 051 3, 398, 804 3, 267, 245 
Rural electric cooperative tax_.....---.----.-- 113, 692 136,500 |. 160,347 181, 170 228, 445 252, 366 283, 426 294, 260 329, 866 , $62 
School land department earnings. ..-.....-.-- 1,496,114 | 1,481,502 | 1,901,975 | 1,729,530 | 1,755,195 | 2,179,958 | 2,140,926 | 2,014,823 | 2,243, 274 2,.301, 756 

Appropriations ly the legislature.-.._---.-.---.-- 26, 109, 238 | 30, 350,615 | 28, 909,072 | 32, 445, 383 | 31, 828,000 | 31,950, 481 | 31,330, 500 | 33, 364,927 | 40,233,156 | 44, 872,175 
Vocational aid__._.....-...-----2-----2 eee 448, 989 470, 553 545, 295 589, 408 609, 508 620, 533 504, 185 597, 764 622, 371 628, 778 
Special education._.....--.------------------- 161,827: esses -seca-|eeccccascsce 164, 139 197, 663 208, 863 205, 353 249, 260 249, 220 605, 239 
Audiovisual education ._...----.-..----------- 68, 041 76, 969 (G:73l besos ero tect coal. All oores cee eee ne ees |Secee eek 2 ee ashe ee ok 
Free textbooks. ..__....--.-.--.-----.-----.-- 613, 442 1, 503, 348 1, 116, 580 1, 149, 490 588, 082 716, 564 793, 350 903, 850 935, 336 1, 472, 869 
Orphan tuition.--.--...-------------.-------- 60, 000 90, 000 60, 000 91, 240 91, 240 91, 240 91, 240 82, 480 ,000 |----.----.-- 
Basic, operational, and equalization aid - -..-- 24, 766, 939 | 28, 209, 745 | 27,110, 466 | 30, 451, 106 | 30, 341, 607 | 30, 313, 281 | 29, 646,372 | 31, 531,573 | 38, 406, 229 41, 865, 289 

Federal totals <oics2eseesnacdenseceeadesvecdeecectee- 3, 276,307 | 3,348,930 | 4,104,285 | 4,368,117 | 6,653,979 | 6,646,909 | 8,853,462 | 9,131,499 | 12,471,184 | 12, 984, 561 

Vocational aid..-...-.--..---.-------------------- 428, 893 414, 782 - 333, 344 333, 364 402, 576 433, 101 498, 664 523, 138 514, 915 546, 398 

Indian education...__---.------.----..------------ 204, 348 295, 126 323, 053 253, 635 313, 722 359, 174 415, 576 414, 678 383, 261 375, 425 

Federal affected arcas__...-----.----------~-------- 1, 044, 464 1, 325, 110 2, 217, 737 2, 463, 058 4, 709, 552 4, 673, 325 5, 999, 079 6, 174, 806 9, 516, 222 8, 911, 228 

School lunch. ___-..----.----------------------+-- 1, 508, 602 1, 313, 912 1, 320, 151 1, 318, 060 1, 228, 129 1, 181, 309 1, 940, 143 2,018, 877 1, 455, O11 2, 315, 570 

Defense edtication, Public Law 864_...-.. 2.2.2... ]-2-- 212-0202 [esene ne ne sso |e ns ees gene [soe neon ec ene 25-25 22h ree [nae nee enn pee ne een [eee eee ese 601, 775 835, 940 

Gini G6 Gil eic dette oe eo he eee eh, “91, 960, 461 | 99, 792, 128 |105, 425, 091 |113, 026, 999 |120, 111,213 |130, 262, 042 |138, 453, 264 |149, 234, 693 1164, 450, 835 | 176, 785, 501 


1 Estimated by OPEC. 
Source: State board of education, finance division, Oklahoma City, Okla, 
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EVANSTON, ILL, March 10, 1961. 
Hon. WAYNE D. MorsgE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Education, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

The National School Boards Association respectfully wishes to draw to the 
attention of your committee its strong belief in the American tradition of separa- 
tion of church and state. Our association is bringing this matter to your 
attention at this time in the hope that its views will be considered in the delibera- 
tions currently underway on President Kennedy’s proposed bill to aid education, 

The NSBA represents the 150,000 school board members who are the legal 
trustees of our public schools. The association is dedicated to the advancement 
of the educational welfare of the youth of our Nation. 

Policy No. 14 of our association, adopted February 20, 1955, is as follows: 

Public and private school relationships: The National School Boards Assvo- 
ciation supports the American tradition of the separation of church and state, 
and urges that it shall be vigorously safeguarded. To this end the association 
advocates that funds raised by general taxation for educational purposes shal] 
be administered by public officials and shall not be used to support any privately 
operated schools. The association recognizes and upholds the right of any 
group to establish and maintain schools fhranced by its own supporters with 
such governmental supervision as will assure a minimum standard of instruction 
and adherence to the Constitution and laws of the United States. 

In the light of the present controversy centered around the question of Fed- 
eral grants to parochial and private schools, we thought you might wish to have 
the official position of those citizens who are charged with the responsibility for 
administering our public schools at the local level. 


Respectfully, 
Roy O. FRANTz, 


President, National School Boards Association. 


OKLAHOMA PUBLIC EXPENDITURES COUNCIL, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., March 9, 1961. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MorRSE: The National Taxpayers Conference, comprising citizen- 
taxpayer organizations in 37 States, is unalterably opposed to S. 1021 known as 
the School Assistance Act of 1961. 

We are opposed to this undesirable and unnecessary new Federal spending 
program for the following reasons: 

First, Federal aid to education will ultimately mean Federal control of edu- 
cation. 

Second, the poorest State in the Nation is in a better financial position to 
meet this responsibility than the Federal Government with a $290 billion debt and 
a trillion dollar mortgage on America’s future. 

Third, the need for Federal assistance simply does not exist despite frantic 
efforts of the U.S. Office of Education and the National Education Association 
to prove otherwise. 

Senator Morse, the oft-repeated charge that the States have failed to meet 
their responsibilities in the education of their children is not sustained by the 
record. 

In fact, the 27 poorest States in the Nation—those with less than $2,000 
in per capita personal income in 1959—increased school operating expenditures 
from $585,263.319 in 1941 to $3,291,902,681 in 1960. This is an increase of “2 
percent, and in two States the increase exceeds 1,000 percent. (See attached 
table. 

re all the States, average teacher salaries—without Federal assistance—in- 
creased from $3,010 in 1949-50 to $5,159 in 1959-60, or a $200 increase each yer 
for the past 10 years. And the National Education Association estimates another 
increase of $230 this year. We ask your committee, in fairness, to compare this 
increase in teacher income with that of any other group in our national society. 

Again, let’s examine the record to ascertain whether Federal assistance is 
needed for school construction. The U.S. Office of Eudcation, if we are cot 
rectly informed, estimates the need for construction of 600,000 classrooms in 
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the next 10 years. However, the annual rate of classroom construction, without 
penefit of general Federal aid, has averaged just under 70,000 for the past 5 years. 

If this rate is maintained, the estimated classroom need would be exceeded. 
That it will be maintained is indicated by the fact that school bond issues have 
nearly doubled, dollar-wise, from 1957 to 1960. 

On the basis of the facts set forth above, we can only conclude that the real 
promoters of Federal aid to education are interested in only one objective—the 
transfer of control of education from the local school board and States to 
Washington. 

We sincerely hope neither your committee nor Congress will approve this 
transfer and we respectfully request that this letter and the attached table 
be included in the printed record of your subcommittee hearing. 

Respectfully yours, 


STEVE STAHL, 
Chairman, National Tarpayers Conference. 


TABLE 69.—Nchool expenditures by “poor” States? 


Current expenditures (excluding interest and 


capital outlay) Increase from Percent of 
State ee ee ee 1940 to 1960 increase 
1940-41 2 1951-52 § 1959-60 3 
A afte SE alt ey et 

A ee $28, 483, 642 $70, 000, 000 $155, 000, 060 $126, 516, 358 444.17 
Nebraska....------------ 18, 345, 957 44, 200, 00n 82, 000, 000 63, 654, 043 346. 96 
Florida....--.----------- 20, 081, 241 89, 387, 941 260, 965, 000 240, 883, 759 i, 199. 55 
Minnesota.....---------- 46, 033, 791 127, 505, 500 251, 300, 000 205, 266, 209 445. 90 
APTIZOND. .ossecosesese-ce 8, 510, 619 33, 875, 900 99, 655, 000 91, 144, 381 1, 070. 95 
Montana.......--------- 10, 454, 376 28, 531, 309 4 55, 800, 000 45, 345, 624 433.75 
Iowa. ..----------------- 38, 059, 231 105, 000, 000 200, 000, 000 161, 940, 769 425.50 
TeraS....--------------- 78, 537, 608 253. 033, 439 599, 570, 000 521, 032, 392 663. 42 
Utah _....--------------- 9, 889, 088 28, 300, 000 72, 886, 000 62. 996, 912 637.03 
\ew Marico.....-------- 8, 542, 462 28, 330, 000 71, 500, 000 62, 957, 538 736. 99 
Virginia. ..-------------- 24, 442, 447 85, 000, 000 196, 414, 000 171, 971, 553 703. 58 
Vermont... ..------------ 4, 799, 601 12, 405, 325 21, 357, 000 16, 587, 399 345, 60 
Oklahoms...------------ 30, 972, 567 87, 850, 534 150, 500, 000 119, 527, 433 385, 91 
Idaho... .--------------- 8, 422, 606 22, 500, 000 40, 937, 000 32, 514, 394 386. 04 
Maine....-.------------- 9, 436, 217 24, 622, 536 56, 300, 000 46, 863, 783 496. 64 
West Virginia. ....------ 26, 555, 339 68, 162, 876 103, 101, 000 76, 545, 661 288. 25 
Louisiana. -------------- 23, 332, 825 94,013,005 | 230,895,000 | 207, 562, 175 889, 57 
Goorgia...--------------- 24, 885, 021 93, 000, 000 184, 375, 000 159, 489, 979 640. 91 
North Dakota......----- 8, 577, 217 23, 468, 295 42, 400. 000 33, 822, 783 394. 33 
Tennessee. __------------ 24, 494, 306 79, 100, VOU 160, 000, 000 135, 505, 694 553. 21 
Kentucky . ..------------ 23, 915, 355 67, 000, 000 120, 876, 000 96, 960, 645 405. 43 
North Carolina-..--.---- 34, 491, 163 121, 090, 987 230, 000, 000 195, 508, 837 566, 84 
South Dakota. ..-.------ 11, 848, 029 26, 857, 969 46, 000, 000 44, 151, 971 288. 25 
Alihama.._..-.--------- 20, 445, 590 4 67, 000, 000 4 152, 000, 000 131, 554, 410 643. 44 
South Carolina....------ 16, 060, 356 59, 107, 584 110, 000, 000 93, 939, 644 584. 92 
Arkansas. .....---------- 11, 677, 741 38, 300, 000 83, 541, 000 71, 863, 259 615. 39 
Mississippi. ------------- 13, 968, 924 40, 880, 488 99, 764, 000 85, 795, 076 614. 18 

Totalccu. esses ess 585, 263, 319 | 1, 818, 523, 688 | 3, 877,166,000 | 3, 291, 902, 681 5b2 47 


t [acludes all States with per capita personal income under $2,000 in 1959. 

2Ry David T. Blose, U.S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D.C. 
4 Research Division, National Education Association. 

4 National Education Association Research Division estimates. 


Source: Oklahoma Public Expenditures Council, March 1961. 


(Whereupon, at 4:40 p.m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at.9:30 a.m., Tuesday, March 14, 1961.) 


O 


